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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Old Testament passages in Greek are quoted according to the critical text in 
A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1979). The New 
Testament passages in Greek are quoted according to the critical text in E. 
Nestle, K. Aland et al., Novum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibel- 
gesellschaft, 1979). For the translation of passages from both, The Holy Bible: 
King James Version (New York: Ivy Books, 1991) has been used. The Qur'àn 
is quoted according to the text and numbering of verses in M. Pickthall, The 
Glorious Koran (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1976) unless 
otherwise noted, and the translations are either from Pickthall, or from A. J. 
Arberry, The Koran Interpreted (London: Oxford University Press, 1964), 
depending on which was judged more understandable in the context of the 
Arabic dreambook where the verse was quoted. 

Arabic terms that are italicized are defined at first usage. Some of them can 
even be found in English dictionaries. 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ONEIROCRITICON AND HIS SOURCES 


In addition to the numerous references to dreams and dream interpretation 
that are dispersed throughout Byzantine literature, two groups of texts 
exclusively dedicated to dreams and oneiromancy survive from the Byzantine 
centuries. The first group comprises theoretical treatises on the nature of sleep 
and dreams, the lengthiest of which are the Christian approach to dreams by 
the bishop of Ptolemais Synesios with its fourteenth-century commentary by 
Nikephoros Gregoras and the two commentaries on Aristotle's views on dreams, 
one by Themistios and the other by Michael of Ephesos. Shorter works are 
John Italos's explanation of the ivory and horn gates of dreams mentioned in 
the Odyssey, Michael Psellos's brief treatise on dreams, and the emperor Manuel 
Paleologos's epistle on dreams addressed to Andreas Asan.' All these texts are 
philosophical in nature and do not concern us here. 

The second group consists of texts that view dreams as a means for predicting 
the future. These can be subdivided into two categories. The first category 
comprises manuals that combine astrology with dream interpretation by 
determining the significance of a dream according to the phases of the moon 
and the position of the stars; they are brief (one or two printed pages each) 
and anonymous.” The second category comprises texts that provide a “key to 
dreams," consisting of a catalogue of objects or activities that occur in dreams 
and an interpretation of what they mean for the dreamer's future." They are 
longer than the astrological dreambooks. The name of an author usually appears 


' For references to editions of Synesios, Gregoras, Themistios, and Manuel Paleologos, see 
G. Guidorizzi, “I prontuari oniromantici bizantini,” Istituto Lombardo di Lettere. Rendiconti 111 
(1977), p. 136. For references to editions of the works by Italos, Psellos, and Michael of Ephesos, 
as well as a discussion of their contents, see T. Ricklin, Der Traum der Philosophie im 12. 
Jahrhundert. Traumtheorien zwischen Constantinus Africanus und Aristoteles (Leiden, Boston, 
Cologne, 1998), pp. 270-307. 

? Guidorizzi, *I prontuari oniromantici bizantini," p. 139, mentions six such texts, including 
two unpublished ones. For additional ones, see below, n. 31. 

* There is no technical term in English for this kind of dreambook. The French term is “clef 
des songes." For the most recent survey of Byzantine dreambooks in this category (a total of nine 
items), and the identification of hitherto unknown manuscripts that afford the opportunity for 
further textual emendations to already published texts, see Th. Dettorakés, “Ta byzantina oneirokri- 
tika: dyo nea cheirographa,” Palimpséston 16 (1996), pp. 65-74. 
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in the title, though it is almost always a false attribution. The subject of this 
study, the so-called Oneirocriticon of Achmet, is a work of this kind. 

The oldest and most extensive work on the interpretation of dreams that 
survives in the Greek language is the Oneirocritica in five books written by 
Artemidoros in the second century A». during the age of the Antonines.* His 
work belongs to a much earlier tradition of Greek dream interpretation. 
According to its preface, the material was collected through research and 
experience, and from older works on dream interpretation, whose authors are 
frequently quoted by name. The representatives of this older tradition lived as 
much as seven hundred years before Artemidoros's time.’ The five books of 
the Oneirocritica cover three hundred and twenty-four Teubner pages.^ 

Next in chronological order come the eight surviving Byzantine dreambooks." 
They are brief and schematic. Seven of them do not take up more than twenty 
pages of the volumes in which they appear. Only the so-called Oneirocriticon 
of Achmet, two hundred and forty-one Teubner pages long, is comparable to 
the work of Artemidoros in length, breadth, and detailed treatment of dream 
symbols." 

The evidence found in or about the Oneirocriticon does not allow us to date 
it with great accuracy. Only a terminus post and a terminus ante quem that are 
removed from each other by approximately two centuries can be established. 
The work includes a chapter on icons,’ which indicates that it was composed 


* On Artemidoros and his age, see e.g., Artemidoros, The Interpretation of Dreams, introduction, 
trans. and commentary by Robert J. White (Park Ridge, N. J., 1975), pp. 1 ff. Also Artemidoros, 
Traumbuch, introduction, trans. and commentary by F.S. Krauss and M. Kaiser (Basel and 
Stuttgart, 1965), pp. 1 ff. 

* On Greek dream interpretation before Artemidoros, see D. del Corno, Graecorum de re 
onirocritica scriptorum reliquiae (Milan, 1969). 

6 Most recent critical edition, Artemidori Daldiani Onirocriticon Libri V, ed. R. Pack (Leipzig, 
1963), hereafter cited as Pack. 


7 Six of them have been studied, dated, and translated in S. M. Oberhelman, “The Oneirocritic 
Literature of the Late Roman and Byzantine Eras of Greece: Manuscript Studies, Translations 
and Commentaries to the Dream Books of Greece during the First Millennium a.n., with Greek 
and English Catalogues of the Dream Symbols and with a Discussion of Greek Oneiromancy 
from Homer to Manuel the Palaeologian," Ph.D. diss., University of Minnesota, 1981. A seventh, 
which survives in Marc. gr. 608 but is still unpublished, is mentioned in Guidorizzi, “I prontuari 
oniromantici bizantini," p. 138. See also the more recent German translation of the shorter 
Byzantine dream books by K. Brackertz, Die Volks-Traumbücher des byzantinischen Mittelalters 
(Munich, 1993). 

* Critical edition Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig, 1925), hereafter cited as 
Drexl when identifying quotations in notes and text. 


? Chapter 150, Drexl 105, 12 ff. 
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after the end of iconoclasm and the restitution of icons in 843.'° 

Three manuscripts from the eleventh century indicate that the Oneirocriticon 
enjoyed a fairly wide circulation before the century’s end, providing the 
terminus ante quem. The first of the three is Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, which 
contains an abridged version of the Oneirocriticon and constitutes the oldest 
surviving manuscript of the work. G. Rochefort dated the manuscript between 
1075 and 1085 on the basis of paleography.'' The second is Laurent. Plut. 87, 
8 (11th century), the oldest surviving manuscript of Artemidoros. An eleventh- 
century hand copied two passages from the Oneirocriticon on the margins of 
this manuscript as commentary to passages from Artemidoros with similar 
contents." On the basis of these two manuscripts S. Oberhelman established 
са. 1075 as the terminus ante quem for the composition of the work." Sup- 
porting it also is a third manuscript from the eleventh century, Patmiacus 6," 
which is the oldest surviving manuscript of the anthology known as the Flori- 
legium Baroccianum." A lengthy passage of the Oneirocriticon'^ is excerpted 
in "Aóyoc MA’ Пері évurviwv” (chapter 24, On Dreams) among quotations 
from the Old and the New Testament, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
John Chrysostom, St. John of the Ladder, St. Ephraim, Achilles Tatius and a 
letter of Euryviades to Kimon, both Athenians of the fifth century s.c." The 
composition of the Florilegium Baroccianum has also been placed in the 


0 Earlier studies on the Oneirocriticon consider the beginning of the reign of Caliph al-Ma'mün 
(813) as a terminus post quem. The caliph is mentioned in the Oneirocriticon seven times (Drexl 
15, 19; 16, 2; 23, 25; 29, 18; 57, 13; 99, 7; 111, 25). 

'' G, Rochefort, “Une anthologie grecque du XIe siècle: Le Parisinus Suppl. gr. 690," Scriptorium 
4 (1950), pp. 3-17. 

' Pack designated this hand as L'. The passages comment on Artemidoros's theory of dream 
interpretation and can be found on fols. 7r (Югехі 240, 21—241, 17) and 8r (Drexl 240, 9-12), 
corresponding to Pack 16, 10 and 18, 17; cf. Pack, pp. vi-vii; also S. Oberhelman, "Two Marginal 
Notes from Achmet in the Cod. Laurent. Plut. 87, 8," BZ 74 (1981), pp. 326-27, who presents this 
information as his own discovery without reference to Pack. 

13 S. Oberhelman, The Oneirocriticon of Achmet: A Medieval Greek and Arabic Treatise on the 
Interpretation of Dreams (Lubbock, Tex., 1991), p. 13. 

7 A. Kominés, Patmiaké Bibliothéké, étoi katalogos ton cheirographon kodikon tes Hieras 
Monës Hagiou loannou tou Theologou Patmou, vol. 1 (Athens, 1988), pp. 8-12. 

$ M. Richard, Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, vol. 5 (Paris, 1962), s.v. "Floriléges spirituels," 
col. 494 3°. Richard does not explain the reasons for such a date. 

' Drex] 1, 16-2, 22. 

U E. Sargologos, Une traité de vie spirituelle et morale du Xle siècle: le florilège sacro-profane 
du manuscrit 6 de Patmos (Asprovalta and Thessaloniki, 1990), p. 838. The excerpt is identified 
by D. Christides, “To apospasma tou Sirim sto Florilegium Baroccianum,” Hellenika 43:2 (1993), 
pp. 219-25. | 
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eleventh century. The most recent author, other than Achmet, cited in the 
Florilegium is Patriarch Photius (d. 898).'* The text of the Oneirocriticon 
mentions a few financial and administrative terms that confirm its dating 
between 843 and 1075, but it is impossible to narrow down this time span 
based on their occurrence. 

The influence that the Oneirocriticon of Achmet exerted on subsequent works 
on dream interpretation was considerable. Dreambooks produced in medieval 
and Renaissance Europe are heavily indebted not only to Artemidoros, but 
also to the Oneirocriticon. Its full text was translated into Latin in the twelfth 
century, that is, almost four hundred years earlier than the full text of 
Artemidoros, "^ and through this translation found its way into several European 
vernacular languages from the late thirteenth century onward.” The Oneiro- 


'* The reason is the difficulty of establishing exactly when a technical term appeared for the 
first time, became obsolete, or changed in meaning. These changes came about gradually, and 
often our archival information is insufficient for drawing a definite conclusion. The terms are 
nomismata, miliaresia and folleis (Drexl 208, 19-209, 22), which, in the context of the Oneirocriticon, 
mean “gold coin,” "silver coin" and “bronze coin" respectively. All three terms had been current 
since late antiquity, but gradually became obsolete after Alexios Komnenos's coinage reform of 
1092. In the passage on coins from the abridgment of Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 (fol. 128v, col. 1) 
nomisma has the general meaning of "coin" (which was current even before 1092) and therefore 
cannot be used either to confirm or to reject the dating of 1075-85 ascribed to the manuscript. The 
word charistiké in the context of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 76, 1-3) indicates a royal gift other than 
cash; at least that is the meaning this word has in the tenth-century military treatise attributed to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus; see Constantine VII (attributed to), Three Treatises on Imperial 
Military Expeditions, ed. and trans. J. Haldon (Vienna, 1990), p. 239. Charistiké is also an 
administrative term indicating the giving of a monastery to a private person or institution on a 
conditional basis for a limited period. Its first known use is in a 908 act of Leo VI (r. 886-912), 
though the main evidence comes from a somewhat later period; its last known use is in the 
diataxis of Michael Attaleiates (1077). Paroikos (Drexl 52, 23-24) in classical Greek means 
"neighbor' its meaning in the Old and New Testament is "foreign, alien," and in early Christian 
literature “sojourner, temporary resident." From the tenth century through to the end of the 
Byzantine Empire, paroikos signifies a dependent peasant, and this is the meaning of the word as 
it is used in the Oneirocriticon. 

? The complete text of the Oneirocriticon was translated into Latin by Leo Tuscus in 1176; that 
of Artemidoros, by Janus Cornarius in 1539. 


? For the influence of the Oneirocriticon of Achmet on Latin and vernacular dreambooks, see 
F. Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes (Geneva, 1989), pp. 36-42. He dates the 
Anglo-Norman version of the Oneirocriticon in manuscript Berlin 968.Q to the late 13th century. 
For a critical edition of the Middle French version, see M. G. Glover, "Critical Edition of the 
Middle French Version of Achmet ibn Sirin's Oneiromancy Found in MS Francais 1317 fols. 
51r-106v, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Entitled (cy commence la table des) Exposicions et signifi- 
cacions des songes par Daniel et autres exposez," Ph.D. diss., Birkbeck College, London, 1992 
(inaccessible to me). On the influence of the Oneirocriticon in medieval and early modern Europe, 
see L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 2 (New York, 1943), pp. 
290-304; T. Fahd, “1” oniromancie orientale et ses repercussions sur Г oniromancie de l’ occident 
médiéval," Oriente e Occidente nel medioevo: filosofia e scienze: convegno internazionale, 9-15 
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criticon is therefore the most important Byzantine dreambook in terms of 
both size and literary impact on the genre of dream interpretation. 

The Oneirocriticon can be dated to the late ninth or the tenth century, a 
period of increased intellectual activity in Byzantium known as the Macedonian 
Renaissance. The role of the classical, Hellenistic and late-antique heritage on 
the literary output of this period has been discussed at length in scholarly 
publications." Determining the Oneirocriticon’s sources and especially its 
relationship to the second-century Greek text of Artemidoros can shed further 
light on its character. 

Investigating the sources of the Oneirocriticon is important not only on 
account of the literary impact of the work and its significance for cultural and 
intellectual history, but also because of the potential misunderstandings that 
might arise when contemporary scholars use the text as a source for the study 
of everyday life in Byzantium. Before tapping into the wealth of information 
it provides on the material culture of the Middle Byzantine period and the 
mind and soul of the Byzantine, it is imperative to know where the inter- 
pretations offered in this dreambook came from and what changes, if any, 
they underwent in the process of transmission. 


Earlier Scholarship 


The discussion of the sources and authorship of the Oneirocriticon began in 
1577, when Johann Loewenklau (Johannes Leunclavius, 1533-93) published 
his Latin translation of the Greek text. Loewenklau based his translation on a 
single Greek manuscript, then in the possession of the Hungarian humanist 
János Zsámboky (Johannes Sambucus)” and today in the Österreichische 


aprile 1969 (Rome, 1971), pp. 347-74; S. Collin-Roset, ed. "Le Liber Thesauri Occulti de Pascalis 
Romanus," AHDLMA 30 (1964), pp. 111-98. The influence of the Oneirocriticon of Achmet on a 
Slavonic dreambook has yet to be determined. The work survives in a Dubrovnik manuscript from 
1520 and is attributed to the prophet Daniel. It is different, however, from other known Old Slavic 
versions of Daniel's dreambook. The immediate ancestry of the Dubrovnik dreambook can be 
traced to a combination of Byzantine and Latin (Italian) traditions (information provided by 
Adelina Angusheva and brought to my attention by Professor I. Sevéenko). 


*! For bibliography on the subject, see ODB, s.vv. "Encyclopedism" and “Renaissance.” 


? Johannes Sambucus or János Zsámboky of Nagyszombat/Trnava (1531-84) was a Hungarian 
humanist, physician, and historiographer to the Viennese court. He traveled extensively in Italy in 
search of Greek manuscripts. In 1578 his collection of Greek manuscripts was purchased by the 
Imperial Library in Vienna and formed the basis for the Greek manuscript collection of today’s 
Nationalbibliothek. See H. Gerstinger, “Johannes Sambucus als Handschriftsammler,” Festschrift 
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Nationalbibliothek (Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297), which was copied at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century.” Loewenklau’s translation was 
published under the title, Apomasaris Apotelesmata sive de significatis et eventis 
insomniorum, ex Indorum, Persarum Aegyptiorumque disciplina (The ‘“‘Apote- 
lesmata'"* 
from the Teaching of the Indians, Persians and Egyptians).? The name of the 
author is given as “Аротаѕаг” on the Greek manuscript itself, but its first 
folio with the title of the work is missing. The specification "from the Indians, 
Persians and Egyptians" was taken from the chapter headings in the Greek 
text. In his twelve-page preface to the translation, Loewenklau briefly explained 
how he found the manuscript and discussed dream interpretation in ancient 
Greek and Latin literature. He observed that in the text the Arabs were nowhere 
mentioned. The Persians were the “Magians” known from Herodotus; the 
Indians, also called "Gymnosophistae," were known from Plutarch's life of 
Alexander the Great. As for the Egyptians, Loewenklau admitted that he knew 
nothing about their science and sacred literature and would rather not repeat 
the abundant but unscholarly information that was circulating at the time." 
Loewenklau did not know who the author Apomasar was, but according to 
information provided by J. Camerarius, he must have been the Arab scholar 
known in the West as Albumasar, “qui vero nomine Iaphar adpellabatur," or 
more accurately Abü Ma'shar Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Balkhi, an 
Arab astrologer of the ninth century known for his copious quotations in his 
writings from Indian, Egyptian and Persian sources." Loewenklau notes that 
Albumasar was an Arab and a Muslim, and further remarks that the author of 


of Apomasar, or on the Meaning and Consequences of Dreams 


der Nationalbibliothek in Wien (Vienna, 1926), pp. 251-400; idem, "Aus dem Tagebuch des 
kaiserlichen Hofhistoriographen Johannes Sambucus (1531-84)," Sitzungsberichte der öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse 248:2 (1965); idem and A. Vantuch, 
“Die Briefe des Johannes Sambucus (Zsámboky) 1554-1584," Sitzungsberichte der österreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse 255 (1968); A. Vantuch, Jan Sambucus (Bratislava, 
1975). 


? E, Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch, Einleitung und Probe eines kritischen Textes, Inauguraldis- 
sertation (Freising, 1909), p. 15. For the most recent description of the manuscript, see H. 
Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, 4 vols. 
in 7 (Vienna, 1961-1994), vol. 1, p. 392. 


?! The Greek word apotelesmata literally means “outcomes,” “results”; as a technical term in 
astrology it means the results of certain positions of the stars on human destiny. 


э 66 


” Further specifications: "Depromptus e Io. Sambuci v.c. bibliotheca liber, Io. Leunklavio 
interprete. Francofurti, excudebat Andreas Wechelus, 1577. “ 

* Praefatio, pp. 7-8. 

7 On Aba Ma'shar Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Balkhi (787-886), see Sezgin, GAS, vol. 
7, pp. 139-51 and 328-29; also DSB, s.v. “Aba Ma'shar al-Balkhi, Ja‘far ibn Muhammad." 
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the Greek text could not have been either, even if he was not a Greek, because 
of the obvious Christian character of numerous passages in the book. 
Loewenklau was certain that the true identity of the dreambook's author could 
been found, if only the first folio of Zsámboky's manuscript had not been 
missing. 

The text in Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 begins with the last phrases 
from the fourth introductory chapter of the Oneirocriticon,* which is imme- 
diately followed by the interpretation of the first dream symbol, the 
Resurrection of the Dead, according to the Indians, the Egyptians and the 
Persians. The first page of the manuscript, as it now stands, contains the fol- 
lowing chapter headings: “ёк tov ivõðv épunveia лері аусотаовос” 
(From the Indians, Interpretation on the Resurrection); “ёк tv aityuntiov 
лєрї буастасєос оро1ос” (From the Egyptians on Resurrection, as Well); 
“EK TOV лєрсФ@у лері GvaotdcEews” (From the Persians on Resurrection); 
“Ex TOV ivõðv лері napaóetoov" (From the Indians on Paradise). In the 
space left after the third chapter heading, “ёк т@у nepoóv лєрї GvactdcEMs” 
(From the Persians on Resurrection), a later hand has added the word 
блорбсарос (Apomasaros), a Hellenized form of the name of Abū Ma‘shar, 
which is also repeated in the upper margin of the same page. Many of his 
works had been translated into Greek before the end of the tenth century.” In 


?* The text begins in the middle of a word: “роу óweig xoi yap Kai «тос ROAAY [sic] 
giye nóðov npóc тойс Beoùs...” (Drexl 3, 17 ff.). 

» Only one of these translations has received a critical edition. This is Abu Ma'shar's handbook 
on casting horoscopes entitled Kitab tahawil sini al-mawalid (Book of the Revolutions of the Years 
of Nativities), translated into Greek as Peri tes ton eton enallages . Only the first five books survive: 
critical edition Або  Ma'shar, Albumasaris: De revolutionibus nativitatum, ed. D. Pingree 
(Leipzig,1967). On the date of the translation, see ibid., p. viii. The Byzantine astrological compen- 
dium, Ta mysteria tou Apomasar (The Mysteries of Apomasar), contains excerpts from further 
works by Abū Ma'shar: Book | of the Mysteries discusses elections and seems to be based on his 
Kitab al-ikhtiyarat (Book of Elections) and possibly also his Kitab al-sihàm (Book of Lots). Book 2 
(partially published in CCAG, vol. 4, pp. 124-27 and CCAG, vol. 5:1, pp. 142-55), is a work by 
his student Abu Sa‘id Shadhan b. Bahr, who quotes him profusely. The title of the Arabic work is 
Kitab mudhákarat abi Ma'shar fi asrar ‘ilm al-nujam wa-swal abi бача Shadhan ibn Bahr ‘an 
abi Ma'shar wa-jawabat abi Ma‘shar lahu bi-mà ajabahu (Book of the Deliberations of Abu 
Ma'shar on the Secrets of Astrology and the Questions of Abu Sa‘id Shadhan b. Bahr to Aba 
Ma‘shar and the Answers of Abū Ma'shar by Which He Responded to Him). See M. Ullmann, Die 
Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam (Leiden, 1972), p. 323. On the date of the Byzantine 
translation, see D. Pingree, “Classical and Byzantine Astrology in Sassanian Persia,” DOP 43 
(1989), p. 227. Book 3 of the Mysteries consists for the most part of lengthy selections from Abū 
Ma'shar's Kitab al-madkhal al-kabir ‘ala ‘ilm ahkam al-nujum (Great Introduction to the Science 
of Astrology). The Greek translation of yet another work by Abū Ma'shar, his Kitab giranat 
al-kawakib ft al-burüj al-ithna ‘ashara (Book of the Conjunctions of the Planets in the Twelve 
Signs) is included in the first book of another Byzantine astrological compendium, the /ntroduction 
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them, he refers to the use of horoscopes by the Babylonians, Persians, Indians, 
and Egyptians. Conceivably, someone familiar with Abu Ma‘shar’s predilection 
for Indian, Persian, and Egyptian sources read the first chapters of the 
Oneirocriticon in the acephalous Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297, associated 
its contents with the Arab astrologer and wrote the name "Apomasaros" in the 
manuscript margin, where Loewenklau subsequently found it. Abū Ma'shar 
was very well known to Latin scholars, because his Introduction to Astrology, 
translated into Latin in the eleventh century, had become a standard textbook 
in the Latin West. That is why his name was familiar to Camerarius, Loewen- 
klau's informant. Loewenklau transferred the marginal note of the Greek 
manuscript to the title of his Latin translation, thus making Abu Ma'shar the 
author of the dreambook. 

We know that Abu Ma‘shar did write a book on dream interpretation, but it 
is now lost, and there is reason to doubt that the Oneirocriticon is the translation 
of that work. First, the title of the lost dreambook, Kitab tafsir al-manamat 
min al-nujum (Book on Dream Interpretation by the Stars), indicates that its 
contents combined dream interpretation with astrology and explained how to 
interpret dreams according to the phases of the moon and the position of the 
stars, a method known from texts that survive in Greek manuscripts, "' but 
never mentioned in the Oneirocriticon. Second, the Indians to whom the genuine 
works of Abü Ma'shar refer are clearly Hindus, while the Indians quoted in 
the Oneirocriticon are Christians. Third, the Oneirocriticon includes a chapter 
on the interpretation of the planets in the following sequence: Sun, Moon, 


to Astrology by Ahmad the Persian (published in CCAG, vol. 2, pp. 123-30). For information on 
the works of Abü Ma'shar and their Greek and Latin translations, see Pingree's article in DSB, 
s.v. "Abü Ma'shar al-Balkhi, Ja*far ibn Muhammad." 

? Kitab tafsir al-manamat min al-nujüm ; see Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, ed. G. Flügel, J. 
Ródiger and A. Müller (Leipzig, 1871), p. 277, 1. 20. Ullmann suggested anew that the Oneirocriticon 
is a translation of this work by Abū Ma'shar, but the text he cited is the Latin translation by 
Loewenklau. See Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, p. 324. 


3! For example, Vat. gr. 1056, fol. 1 16r (published іп CCAG, vol. 5:3, pp. 88-90); also, Paris. 
gr. 2417, fol. 165r (published in CCAG, vol. 8:1, pp. 152-53). Both are chapters from longer 
astrological works. Dreambooks that connect the veracity of dreams to the phases of the moon 
survive in several manuscripts, among them the following: Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1275 (ed. A. Delatte, 
Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 1 [Liège and Paris, 1927], pp. 182-83); Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1350 (ed. 
ibid., pp. 204-5); Paris. gr. 2315 (ed. ibid., p. 546); Paris. gr. 2511 (ed. ibid., pp. 525-26; and ed. 
F. Drexl, Bayerische Blatter für das Gymnasialschulwesen 1923, pp. 214-15); Vat. gr. 342 and 
Berol. gr. 168 (ed. S. G. Mercati, "Onirocriticon lunare secondo i codici Vaticano greco 342 e 
Berlinense greco 168," BZ 32 [1932], pp. 263-66); Vat. gr. 573. See Guidorizzi, "I prontuari 
oniromantici bizantini," p. 139; also T. Gregory, “I sogni e gli astri,” / sogni nel medioevo, ed. 
idem (Rome, 1985), pp. 111-48. 
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Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn.” In antiquity and the Middle Ages the 
planets were given several different sequences, but the one that appears in the 
Oneirocriticon does not correspond to any of them.” These planets were 
evidently listed in the Arabic source used by the Oneirocriticon by someone 
without astrological expertise, according to the order in which he could 
remember them. It is improbable that an accomplished astrologer such as Abü 
Ma‘shar would overlook the basic principles of his science. Last but not least, 
the third introductory chapter of the Oneirocriticon, which is missing from 
Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 and is ascribed to the dream interpreter of 
the Persian king, denounces astrology and declares that dream interpretation 
is an easier and more accurate way to predict the future." It is unlikely that an 
astrologer would quote such a condemnation of his art in his own work. 

Loewenklau predicted that the dreambook he translated would not be pleasing 
to “good and erudite men,” for it is inferior to the dreambook of Artemidoros, 
which is on a similar subject, although Apomasar wrote long after Artemidoros. 
He observed that, like Artemidoros, Apomasar suggested different interpreta- 
tions of a dream depending on the social situation of the dreamer, as well on 
the season of the year and time of day at which a dream was dreamt. Loewenklau 
agreed that although much of the text's contents was pure superstition, it 
should be tolerated, for, as he put it, "Don't we read pagan and foreign texts 
that are filled with superstitions? And don't we forgive their superstitions, 
like a mark on the skin that does not mar the body?" 

Twenty-six years later, in 1603, the Greek text was printed for the first 
time. The editor was N. Rigault (Rigaltius) who published a number of 
dreambooks in a single volume." In his two-page introduction, Rigault admitted 
that he knew little about the author, Achmet. He was an Arab physician, none 
other than the one whose seven books on medicine were mentioned by Gesner, 

?? Drexl 129, 12-18. 


? See О. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, 2nd ed. (Providence, R. L, 1957), p. 
169. 

% Drexl 2, 25-3, 11. 

*5 Artemidori Daldiani et Achmetis Sereimi f. Oneirocritica. Astrampsychi et Nicephori versus 
etiam Oneirocritici. Nicolai Rigaltii ad Artemidorum Notae (Paris, 1603). This was published "ex 
officina Claudii Morelli," but the same volume, with the same title and contents was printed that 
same year by another Parisian printer, Marcus Orry (“Арий M. Orry”). See V. F. Goldsmith, A 
Short-Title Catalogue of French Books, 1601-1700, in the Library of the British Museum (London, 
1969), nos. 913 and 914. 
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a piece of information which is correct according to Ianus Antonius Saracenus 
in his notes to Dioscorides. ^ Rigault added that twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years earlier Loewenklau had published a Latin translation, but the text was in 
several passages corrupt and mistakenly attributed to Apomasar, as Loewenklau 
himself later admitted in his Annales Sultanorum Othmanidarum. Rigault 
concluded: 


And, so that I do not conceal or disguise anything, I have adduced two codices of 
the royal library, but there was nowhere I could obtain the name of Achmet with 
certainty, for they are both axéoaAot. Except that in one of the two an inscription 
with the name of Achmet [Achmetis titulus"] was placed before the text by a more 
recent hand. Moreover, in the Greek copy, from which Leo Tuscus translated the 
text into Latin and dedicated [his translation] to Hugo Echerianus" around the 
year 1160, the name of the author was missing, as it is possible to deduce from the 
Italian translation by Tricassus Mantuanus. From that translation I have transcribed 
the prologue which you see here, not because I believe that this prologue was 


26 There is no evidence in the Greek text itself that would connect it to medicine, except for the 
fact that in some of its later manuscripts it is copied together with medical texts. This is done in 
Cantabrig. (Trinity College) gr. 1386 (O 8.11, 6102); Paris. gr. 2419; Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 
3632. Rigault's observation only shows how much in his own mind dream interpretation was 
associated with medicine. Konrad Gessner's first volume of the Bibliotheca Universalis, which is 
an index of authors, includes the following entries: "Achmeti opus de proportionibus singularibus. 
Achmeth medici filij Habramij peregrinantium viatica libris septem Graeco sermone descripta. 
Habet eos hoc tempore Venetijs illustrissimus vir D. Diegus Hurtadus à Mendozza Caesareae 
majestatis legatus" (C. Gesner, Bibliotheca Universalis [Zurich, 1545], pt. 1, Quae omnis generis 
authorum nomina cum lucubrationibus singulorum iuxta literarum seriem proponit, p. 3). The 
second entry clearly refers to Abū Ja‘far Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Khalid al-Jazzàr (on him, see 
below, n. 43). I was unable to locate any reference to any other author named Achmet in Gesner. 
The second volume of the Bibliotheca Universalis, the Pandectarum sive partitionum universalium 
libri ХХІ, sive Bibliothecae Tomus H (Zurich, 1548), contains a classified arrangement of the 
contents of the Bibliotheca and supplements. Only libri I-XIX were issued; Бек XX, which dealt 
with the subject of medicine, was never published; /iber XXI, which dealt with theology, was 
published separately in 1549; see J. Christian Bay, "Conrad Gesner (1516-1565), The Father of 
Bibliography: An Appreciation," The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 10:2 (April 
1916), p. 66. This means that Gesner never published any further information on “Achmeth,” nor 
did he connect Abu Ja‘far Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Khalid al-Jazzar with dream interpretation. 

I was unable to identify Ianus Antonius Saracenus, aside from a single reference to one of his 
publications, De peste commentarius (Lyons, 1572); see Short Catalogue of Books Printed in 
France and of French Books Printed in Other Countries from 1470 to 1600 Now in the British 
Museum (London, 1924). H. M. Adams, Catalogue of Books Printed on the Continent of Europe, 
1501-1600 in Cambridge Libraries, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1967), p. 387, mentions a work published 
by Johannes Antonius Saracenus, Summa Pont. Leoni X. J.A.S. equitis et oratoris pro repub. 
Senen. (Rome, [1513?]); however, since Janus is not identical to Johannes, and the two works are 
rather removed from each other in terms of date, place of publication, and subject matter, it is 
possible that De peste and the Summa were not by the same author. 


? Sic, instead of "Etherianus." 
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written by Achmet, for I rather think it is by Leo, but in order that nothing should 
seem to be missing from our edition." 


Soon after the first edition of the Greek text appeared, Barth observed that 
“Achmet, son of Sereim, is not the author of the Greek compilation, but rather 
a barbarian (barbaricus) dream interpreter." Somewhat later, іп 1688, Du 
Cange rejected Achmet’s authorship of the Greek dreambook.^? The problem 
was further discussed by Peter Lambeck in his commentary on the holdings 
of the Imperial Library in Vienna, published some seventy years after the 
appearance of the first edition of ће Oneirocriticon.*' In discussing cod. 143," 
Lambeck pointed out that Rigault’s identification of Achmet based on Gesner 
was wrong. Rigault, according to Lambeck, confused Achmet, a dream 
interpreter by profession, “with Achmet the Syrian, son of Abraham, grandson 
of Khalid, a physician by profession.” He then ran a chronological check 


* On the second unnumbered page of the preface addressed to the reader following the title 
page: "Achmetis f. Seirim Oneirocritica, nunc primum graece in lucem edita. Ex bibliotheca Regis 
Christianissimi." 

? Kaspar von Barth, Casparis Barthi Adversariorum commentariorum libri LX (Frankfurt, 
1624), vol. І, БК. 31, chap. 14. 

“Du Cange, s.v. “Mapovv.” 

^! P. Lambeck, Commentariorum de augustissima Bibliotheca Caesarea Vindobonensi, 8 vols. 
(Vienna, 1665-1679), vol. 7, codd. CXLII-CXLVVI cols. 562-88. 

© Today Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111 (13th century), which includes the opening chapter of 
the work, entitled "£v бубраті tod лотрос kai Tod viod Kal то? ayiov лує?ратос, DiBAtov 
Ov£tpokpitiKóv Onep ovvige Kal ouvetate “AXMET vidg Znpei, Ó Оуєлрокріттс то? npótou 
oui ovXou Mapotv” (In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, Book on 
dream interpretation which was put together and composed by Achmet, son of Séreim, dream 
interpreter to Caliph Mamoun). For a detailed description, see Hunger, Katalog der griechischen 
Handschriften der österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, vol. 1, p. 222. 

^ This is Abu Ja‘far Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Khalid al-Jazzàr (d. 979). He was from 
Kairouan, Tunisia. His Kitab i'timad al-adwiya al-mufrada (Book of Reliance on Simple Medicines) 
and Zad al-musafir (Supplies for a Traveler) were translated into Greek presumably by Constantine 
the African. Lambeck must have thought he was Syrian because the title of the Greek translation of 
Zad al-musafir in Vindob. med. gr. 30 reads as follows: Atty лолотроАттос [sic] тү Хороу 
В.Влос. BiBAog Aeyouévn ta Epóðra то? Anoónpobvtoc, ovvte8eioa ларо Enpov Веүбафар 
то? "Ev "EAyonCap, ретаВАтӨғ1са cic tv &АА@ба yAdttav лара Kovotaviivou npo- 
taonkpitov Tod ‘Pnyivov. Атту PiBAos Åv ђ тайа 0poAXoUnévn, 5] xai Xópikoc £00tóy cc 
кекАпиёут (This is the famous book of the Syrians. The book called "Supplies for the Traveler,” 
composed by Abü Ja'far b. al-Jazzàr, translated into the Greek language by Constantine of 
Rhegion, the protasecretis. This is the long famous book, which is appropriately called Syrian). 
Moreover, the index of the work in the same manuscript is titled Xóvtayuo S€Atog [8£A100? | ёк 
Xópov софо? yévovç (Composition of the book from the wise nation of the Syrians). See Lambeck, 
Commentariorum, vol. 6:2, cols. 285 ff. The titles in Vindob. med. gr. 30 can be found in 
Lambeck's description of manuscript 29, which is today Vindob. med. gr. 20. For a recent 
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using chapter 19 of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 15, 18ff.), where Achmet is 
presented as a dream interpreter to Caliph al-Ma'mün, who died in 833. Lambeck 
cited a number of Greek sources, as well as Georgii Elmacini Historia 
Saracenica, published in 1625, that attest to al-Ma'mün's interest in Greek 
learning." However, Lambeck observed that the Arab revolt that overthrew 
the reigning caliph described in chapter 192 (Drexl 148, 17ff.) fits better into 
the reign of al-Amin, the brother of al-Ma'mün, who was deposed by al- 
Ma'mün's revolt in 813. Since in chapter 19 Achmet speaks in the first person, 
Lambeck believed that the text furnishes two chronological indications that 
allow us to date it to the beginning of the ninth century and, more specifically, 
to the reign of al-Ma'mün. Lambeck concluded that, as is clear from the 
Oneirocriticon itself, Achmet, though the dream interpreter to the Muslim 
al-Ma'mün, was himself a Christian. He must also have been of Greek origin, 
since he wrote the Oneirocriticon in Greek, a language that al-Ma'mün, to 
whom the Oneirocriticon is dedicated in the first chapter, knew well.“ 

Lambeck went on to comment on three other codices that contain Achmet's 
text.“ The last one is the codex that once belonged to Zsámboky, the one from 
which Loewenklau had made his Latin translation attributed to Apomasar. 
Lambeck pointed out that a note Gmopdoapoc next to the chapter heading 
“ёк tov Персфу лєрї ауастбоєос” (From the Persians on Resurrection) 
must have been responsible for the mistaken attribution. 

There was considerable confusion and disagreement about the identity of 
Achmet among the early scholars. One reason for their difficulties was the 
dearth of available publications on Islamic history and literature. The last 
volume of Lambeck's Commentarii was published in 1679. Eighteen years 
later, in 1697, a milestone of Oriental studies and a forerunner of today's 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, the Bibliothéque orientale by Barthélemy d'Herbelot 


description of both manuscripts, see Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der öster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek, vol. 2, pp. 64-66 and 80-82; for Ibn al-Jazzar, see Sezgin, GAS, 
vol. 3, pp. 304-7; for the Greek translations, see H. Hunger, Byzantine logotechnia. He logia 
kosmiké grammateia tōn byzantinón, vol. 3 (Athens, 1994), pp. 134-35 [Greek translation with 
updated bibliography of Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978)]. 

^ Lambeck, Commentariorum, vol. 6:2, col. 574: “Georgii Elmacini Historia Saracenica, a 
Thoma Erpenio in Latinam linguam translata, & a Jacobo Golio A.C. 1625 Lugduni Batavorum 
typis Erpenianis Arabice ac Latine in folio edita." 

?5 The first chapter of the Oneirocriticon does contain a dedication to a despotés, but no name 
is given. Though al-Ma'mün was interested in Greek learning and sponsored translations of 
Greek works into Arabic, we have no reason to assume that he knew Greek himself. 


46 CXLIV, CXLV and CXLVI, today Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162, 287 and 297. 
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(1625-95) appeared.” It was published posthumously, its author having died 
two years earlier, and was a work of unprecedented breadth. It is, however, 
marred by errors that are only too easy to criticize today, after three hundred 
years of additional scholarship. Among them, it lists at least three different 
figures by the name of Sirin: first, “Ebn Sirin... qui a été fort éstimé pour 
l'austerité de sa vie" (no connection with dream interpretation mentioned); 
second, “Abou Abdallah Mohammed Ben Sirin,” also known as “‘al-Salemi,” 
who wrote a dreambook in fifty chapters (Paris, Bibliothéque du Roi, ms. 
1034) based on that of “Abou Ishak al-Kermani"; third, “Mohammed Ben 
Sirin," who made an Arabic translation and commentary of the Greek 
dreambook of Artemidoros. Muhammad b. Sirin was a Muslim scholar of 
the seventh century known for the piety and austerity of his life. From the 
tenth century onward he was credited with the authorship of a number of 
dreambooks. The translator of Artemidoros into Arabic was Hunayn b. Ishaq 
(9th century). D’Herbelot’s misleading information passed from one scholarly 
work to the next, and injected confusion into subsequent discussions on the 
relationship of the Greek Oneirocriticon to Arabic dreambooks for more than 
two hundred years. 

Between 1766 and 1782, Lambeck’s Commentarii was published again, this 
time augmented and improved with notes by Adam František Kollar (alias 
Colarius, 1718-83). The new editor consulted d'Herbelot and repeated what 
he said, namely, that Ibn Sirin, also known as “Alsalemi,” wrote a dreambook 
(the one that survived in Bibliothèque du Roi in Paris as ms. 10347") based on 
the work of al-Kirmani. Kollar observed that the Arabic dreambook in fifty 
chapters differed from the Greek Oneirocriticon, which is divided into a larger 
number of chapters, and while Ibn Sirin was an Arab and a Muslim, Kollar 


^ В. d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque orientale, ou Dictionaire universel, contenant generalement tout 
ce qui regarde la conoissance des peuples de l'Orient (Paris, 1697). The work was reprinted 
several times in the course of the 18th century. 

4 A full account of d’Herbelot’s entries on dream interpretation and correction of the mistakes 
can be found in Steinschneider,“Ibn Shahin und Ibn Sirin zur Literatur der Oneirokritik," ZDMG 
17 (1863), pp. 234-35. 


49 This is the call number given by d'Herbelot. However, the manuscript had already been 
given a new call number, 1212, and was described under the new call number in the catalogue 
that was current when Kollar was writing. According to Steinschneider, "Ibn Shahin und Ibn 
Sirin," p. 235, d'Herbelot's 1034 had become 1210 (today it is 2742). However, 1210 is titled 
Ta'bir al-Rw'yà and its older number was 4573; 1212 (today 2744) bears the older number 1034 
and a Latin note stating that its title is "Ketab alescharat fi elm al-ebarat,” it is divided into fifty 
chapters, and is the work of “Abou Abdallah Mohammed Ben Sirin," based on the method and 
principles of *Abou Ishak al-Kermani." 
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considered the Greek work to be a compilation that used Achmet, Apomasar 
and other Muslim writers, but was written by a Christian Greek who lived 
later than his Arab models. Kollar believed this compiler to have been Symeon 
Seth (or his son) who flourished in the eleventh century and who knew Arabic.” 
A number of works by Symeon Seth had already been published before Kollar’s 
time.” 

It is easy to exclude Symeon Seth as a candidate, however. He was a scientist 
and writer at the court of the emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), on 
whose orders he translated Kalila wa-Dimna, a collection of originally Indian 
fables, from Arabic into Greek.” He was also familiar with Arabic medicine, 
as is evident in his medical writings. Not much is known about his life, though 
it is certain that he flourished in the second half of the eleventh century.” 
Kollar suggested that he might have been the compiler of the Oneirocriticon 
because he was known to have translated works from Arabic into Greek and 
to have lived after the reign of Caliph al-Ma’min, who is mentioned in the 
Greek dreambook. However, Symeon’s style is more sophisticated than that 
of the Oneirocriticon, as is apparent not only from his grammar and syntax 
but also from the allusions in his texts that indicate familiarity with ancient 
Greek literature.“ In addition, the Oneirocriticon enjoyed a wide circulation 


Y Petri Labecii Hamburgensis Commentariorum de augustissima Bibliotheca cesarea vindo- 
bonensi, ed. A. F. Kollar, 8 vols. (Vienna, 1766-82), vol. 7, cols. 561-64, n. (A). 

5! For early publications of Symeon Seth’s works, see K. Krumbacher, Historia tés byzantinés 
logotechnias, vol. 2, trans. S. Sotériadés (Athens, 1900), pp. 420-21. The more recent work by 
Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, gives bibliography that postdates 
Kollar’s. Kollar mentions that Fabricius had published Seth’s writings in Bibliotheca Graeca, 14 
vols., Ist ed. (Hamburg, 1708-28), vol. 13. 

5? The work is known in Greek as Stephanités kai Ichnelatés; its title informs us about the 
circumstances of its translation. See Symeon Seth, Stephanites und Ichnelates: Über- 
liefesrungsgeschichte und Text, ed. L. O. Sjöberg (Stockholm, 1962), p. 151: Хоүүрафђ ... £&- 
£AAnvioOeica ёё £v KovotavnvounóAet npootá&ei tod cordipov ВасіАёас коро? “AAcEiov 
tov Конупуо? (A work ... translated into Greek in Constantinople by order of the praiseworthy 
emperor lord Alexios Komnenos). 


? See ODB, s.v. “Seth, Symeon." 


` Besides the New Testament and the Psalter, Stephanités kai Ichnelatés includes quotations 
from Choerilos Samios, Demosthenes, Galen, Hesiod, Homer (/liad), Pindar and Theognis; see 
Sjóberg, Stephanites und Ichnelates, p. 246. The Greek translation of Kalila wa-Dimna was 
rather sophisticated, as shown in the recent study by H. Bassoukos-Kondylis, Stephanites kai 
Ichnelates, traduction grecque (Xle siècle) du livre Kalila wa-Dimna d'Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (УШе 
siécle). Étude lexicologique et littéraire (Louvain, 1997); for a brief presentation of its arguments, 
see eadem, “ Stephanites kai Ichnelates. Traduction grecque de Kalila wa-Dimna," Muséon 103 
(1990), pp. 139-49. In his Conspectus rerum naturalium (Xóvoyig tøv $vcikóv), Symeon Seth 
refers to Plutarch, Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the Stoics, John Philoponos, Proclus, Ptolemy, 
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in the 1080s, if not earlier. An abridged version of it appears in Paris. Suppl. 
gr. 690; it is quoted in the eleventh-century Florilegium Baroccianum, and its 
excerpts appear in the margins of the eleventh-century Laurentianus Plut. 87, 
8. In short, both chronological and stylistic evidence tells us that Symeon Seth 
could not have been the compiler of the Oneirocriticon.” 

Meanwhile, a new catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi had been published. In the Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum 
Bibliothecae Regiae that appeared in 1739, there are no remarks regarding 
the Greek connection of the Arabic manuscript mentioned by Kollar. However, 
in the entry on manuscript 1210 (today BN arabe 2742) we read the following: 


ms. 1210: A bombycine codex that arrived in the library of Colbert through the 
services of Wansleben'* in the year 1676. It contains the dreambook (oneirocriticon) 
of Muhammed, son of Sirin, who was born in Amida in Mesopotamia and died 
on the last day in the year of the Hijra 762. This work is exactly the same (idem 
omnino est) as the one produced in Greek by [the author] by the name Achmet son 
of Sirin.” 


The information incorporated into this entry is probably related to two Latin 
notes on the flyleaves of the manuscript. The first note, inscribed "Joseph 
Ascari 1735," informs us that Muhammad b. Sirin was from the Mesopotamian 
city of Amida (today Diyarbakir in Turkey), on the banks of the river Tigris. 
He died in 762 н. (1358 ap.). On the next page a second Latin note by a 


different hand reads: “Cod. 4573, Oneirocriticon autore Muhamed f. Sirin. 


9958 


Idem qui graece editus est nomine Achmet f. Sirim,"" which must have been 


Plato, and Stephanus of Alexandria, and shows his acquaintance with their theories; in his De 
utilitate corporum caelestium (лєрї хрєіас тду oupavíov ocwudtæv) he mentions Gregory of 
Nyssa, Plotinus, Ptolemy, Poseidonius, Hippocrates, Galen, and Aristophanes; see A. Delatte, 
Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 2 (Liége and Paris, 1939), p. 127. 

5 Kollar added that there might soon be a new edition of the Oneirocriticon. Jacob Tollius 
(1630-96) had compared Rigault's text with the four manuscripts in the Viennese Imperial Library, 
and had made numerous emendations, but had died before publishing his improved edition. His 
manuscript was in the hands of his heirs and Kollar thought they would probably have it published, 
though Kollar himself saw no need for a new edition, on account of the eminently superstitious 
nature of the Oneirocriticon. In fact Tollius's work was never printed. 


°° Johann Michael Wansleben (1635-79) was a German Orientalist who served as Colbert's 
envoy to Egypt between 1672 and 1676, when he was recalled to Paris. On his life, see A. 
Pougeois, Vansleb, savant orientaliste et voyageur: sa vie, sa disgrace, ses oeuvres (Paris, 1869). 

Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae (Paris, 1737), p. 230. 

55 “Cod. 4573, dreambook by the author Muhammad, son of Sirin. The same who is published 
in Greek by the name Achmet, son of Sirim." 
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what misled the cataloguer into stating that the work, and not simply the 
author, was the same as in the Greek edition.” 

The catalogue entry and the notes on the manuscript further complicate the 
problems of authorship and date. If the author lived in the fourteenth century, 
as is claimed in the note on the Paris manuscript and catalogue, how could he 
have served Caliph al-Ma'mün, who lived in the ninth? Clearly, there is 
something wrong either with the dates given for the author, or with the 
identification of the two texts, or both. 

Wiistenfeld, who included an entry on Ibn Sirin in his History of the Arab 
Physicians,” was the first to have noticed that dreambooks by later authors 
were attributed to Ibn Sirin (d. 728).° The sources and authorship of the 
Oneirocriticon were discussed again by N. Bland, in an article that appeared 
іп 1856.° Bland drew the facts for his discussion primarily from Persian 
works on dream interpretation that had been translated from the Arabic. He 
gave a detailed exposition of the theoretical principles of Islamic dream 
interpretation according to the dreambooks with which he was familiar. He 
pointed out which of these principles were inspired by Greek philosophy and 
medicine? and made cursory mention of some similarities between Islamic 
dreambooks and the work of Artemidoros.* However, he did not investigate 
the subject, limiting himself only to a note: “[Artemidoros is] the authority 
most frequently named by Arabian writers on Tabir, and the resemblance of 
the two systems is the most strongly traced in his writings.” In a long appendix 
to the article, he drew up a preliminary list of Islamic works on dream 
interpretation that he knew either from manuscripts (mostly Persian or Turkish) 
or, more often, from the list of sources given by the authors of dreambooks 
that he had read. He also appended the table of contents of a number of 
Islamic dreambooks that he had examined. Finally, he wrote two pages “On 


59 About the Latin notes on this manuscript, see also Fahd, “L’oniromancie orientale,” pp. 
364-65. 


9 F, Wüstenfeld, Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte und Naturforscher (Gottingen, 1840). 


*! Note again the connection between dream interpretation and medicine; Wiistenfeld, ibid., pp. 
10-11, no. 20, mentions that Ibn Sirin was a well-known authority on Islamic law, hadith, and 
dream interpretation, but cites no medical writings; nor does he refer to any medical activities by 
Ibn Sirin. 


$^ N, Bland, “On the Muhammedan Science of Tábír, or Interpretation of Dreams," JRAS 16 
(1856), pp. 118-71. 


$* Ibid., pp. 124, 128, 142. 
* Ibid., р. 138. 
55 Thid., р. 124, n. 3. 
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the pretended Greek and Latin version of Ibn Sirin’s Oneirocritics,” in which 
he mentioned the twelfth-century Latin translation by Leo Tuscus and that of 
Loewenklau, as well as the edition of the Greek text by Rigault and the 
problematic attributions made until then. He observed that Ibn Sirin was not a 
contemporary of Caliph al-Ma'mün and deduced that the "Sereim" of the 
Greek Oneirocriticon cannot be identified with the Arab Ibn Sirin. Moreover, 
the references in the Greek text to Christian notions show that the work was 
not composed by a Muslim. Bland judged that “the arrangement [of the 
Oneirocriticon], as well as the whole character of the composition, is far from 
Oriental” and concluded: 


On the whole it is reasonable to suppose the Greek to have been the original of the 
work, or perhaps that it was compiled in Arabic by some Christian, probably of 
Syria, from various native sources, and of these, especially, the Khabar al Матипі 
[a work that is known only by its title], which would account for the frequent 
mention of Mámún. Ibn Sírín's name may have been assigned to it as its author, 
from the numerous interpretations it contains of his. 


In 1863 M. Steinschneider, a scholar known for the enormous breadth of his 
studies on the medieval translations from other languages into Arabic and 
vice versa, published a response to Bland.® In it he attempted to ascertain the 
dates and identities of the Arab writers who had been proposed as the authors 
or sources of the Greek text. He was very careful not to repeat the suppositions 
and mistakes made by other scholars, but he briefly reviewed the previous 
literature on the identity of Ibn Sirin and pointed out the mistakes made in 
d'Herbelot's Bibliothéque orientale that had subsequently been perpetuated 
in the works of scholars such as Kollar and Bland. He also established the 
source of Artemidoros's influence on Arabic dream interpretation." According 
to d'Herbelot, Ibn Sirin had prepared an Arabic translation of and commentary 
on the work of Artemidoros. Steinschneider, on the other hand, quoted the 
tenth-century bibliographical work, a/-Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, which stated 
that Hunayn b. Ishaq had translated the work of Artemidoros in five books 
into Arabic." As for the Greek Oneirocriticon, Steinschneider mentioned the 
entry of the 1739 Paris catalogue of Arabic manuscripts, according to which 


$6 Ibid., p. 170. 

*" Ibid., p. 171. 

$$ Steinschneider, “Ibn Shahin und Ibn Sirin,” pp. 227-44. 

® Ibid., pp. 235 and 241. 

7 [bn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, ed. G. Flügel, et al., p. 255, 1. 9-10. 
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the text in ms. 1210 was identical with the Greek work. Steinschneider could 
not consult the manuscript himself, but suggested that the Arabic text might 
be a translation from the Greek and called for its re-examination by an Arabist 
to end “the doubts and confusion that have reigned until most recently.”’' He 
prudently concluded that several questions concerning Arabic dream 
interpretation could only be answered by examining the beginnings of this 
kind of literature in Islam and carefully investigating not only the contents of 
dreambooks, but also their connection to the whole of Arabic literature. 

Between 1883 and 1895 a new catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in Paris was 
prepared by De Slane. The old Bibliothéque du Roi had become the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and new call numbers had been assigned to the older acquisitions (it 
was then that the old Bibliothéque du Roi ms. 1210 became BN arabe 2742). 
It is not clear whether De Slane was aware of the debate surrounding this 
manuscript, or whether he examined it with Steinschneider's suggestion in 
mind; in any case, the new catalogue included no comment on the alleged 
connection between BN arabe 2742 and the Greek Oneirocriticon.” 

In his 1898 collation of Rigault's 1603 edition of the Oneirocriticon with 
further Greek manuscripts, C.-E. Ruelle states that *Achmet or Ahmed Abou- 
Mazar, son of Seirim, an Arab physician, lived at the beginning of the ninth 
century. He was a Christian and fulfilled the function of a dream interpreter 
in Babylon, at the side of Caliph Al Mamoun, the son of the famous Haroun al 
Raschid."" In 1900, F. Cumont briefly examined the question whether Аҳибттс 
о Пёропс (Ahmad the Persian), author of a collection of astrological texts, 
was the same as the author of the Oneirocriticon. His conclusion was negative. ” 
In 1909, Drexl, who would later prepare a critical edition of the Greek 
Oneirocriticon, published the preliminary results of his research on the text. ^ 


7! Steinschneider, “Ibn Shahin und Ibn Sirin," p. 237. 


7 W, Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der arabischen Handschriften der kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin ( Berlin, 
1887-99), nos. 4263-89, is likewise silent about Ibn Sirin's Greek connection. 


7 C.-E. Ruelle, “La clef des songes d'Achmet Abou-Mazar. Fragment inédit et bonnes variantes," 
Revue des études grecques 7 (1894), p. 305. It is evidently from Ruelle's article that O. Gotthardt, 
Über die Traumbiicher des Mittelalters, Kónigliches Luthergymnasium zu Eisleben, no. 334 (Eisle- 
ben, 1912), p. 3, copied the following information: “Achmet ist im 9. Jahrhundert Leibartzt und 
zugleich Hoftraumdeuter des Kalifen Mamun (oder al-Mamun) gewesen." 

? See CCAG, vol. 2, p. 122, n. 1. This theory is given more credence than the opinions 
expressed by other scholars оп the identity of the Oneirocriticon's author by Thorndike, History of 
Magic and Experimental Science , vol. 2, p. 292. On Achmet the Persian, see D. Pingree, “Historical 
Horoscopes," JAOS 82 (1962), pp. 487-502. 


7 Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch. 
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In the chapter, “Is Achmet the author of the Greek dreambook?,”” Drexl 
reviewed the previous literature on the subject" and concluded, not without 
frustration: “I am not risking a final conclusion regarding this question now; 
possibly [such a conclusion] is completely impossible." In his 1923 
introduction to the critical edition of the Greek text, Drexl mentioned the 
alleged identity of BN arabe 2742 with the Oneirocriticon. However, he 
interpreted De Slane’s silence on the question as an indication that the two 
works were different." His conclusion was that the attribution of the 
Oneirocriticon to Achmet was spurious." 

Fahd’s research facilitated enormously all future examination of the 
connection between the Greek Oneirocriticon and Arabic dream interpretation. 
In his Divination arabe and in a number of articles," Fahd examined the 


7% Ibid., pp. 2-5. 


” Drexl mentioned the opinions of a number of scholars (Reiske, Fabricius-Harles and Casiri); 
all repeat earlier opinions and information without stating anything new. 


Ж Ibid., p. 5. 
P? Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, Prolegomena, p. ix. 


% A. Fischer, “Die Quitte als Vorzeichen bei Persern und Arabern und das Traumbuch des 
‘Abd al-Rani an-Nàbulusi," ZDMG 68 (1914), 275-325, offered some clarifications regarding the 
dates and identities of authors and works on Islamic dream interpretation, as well as references to 
available publications on the subject. However, the problems presented by the Greek Oneirocriticon 
were not discussed at any length. The Greek text is briefly mentioned on p. 304, n. 2. Abdel Daim, 
L'oniromancie arabe d'aprés Ibn Sirin (Damascus, 1958), p. 26, revisited the question by examining 
all previous scholarship on the topic and suggesting that the Oneirocriticon had been written by 
Hunayn b. Ishàq, the famous Christian physician and translator from Arabic into Greek who was 
active in the court of 9th-century Baghdad. 

*! T. Fahd, La divination arabe. Etudes religieuses, sociologiques et folkloriques sur le milieu 
natif de l'Islam (Leiden, 1966; rpt. without the bibliography, Paris, 1987); idem, ed. Artémidore 
d'Éphése, Le livre des songes. Traduit du grec en arabe par Hunayn b. Ishaq (mort en 260/873) 
(Damascus, 1964); idem, “Les songes et leur interprétation selon l'Islam," Sources Orientales 2. 
Les songes et leur interpretation (Paris, 1959), pp. 127-58; idem, "La traduction arabe des 
Oneirocritica d' Artémidore d'Ephése," Arabica 7 (1960), pp. 87-89; idem, "Le réve dans la 
société musulmane du Moyen Age,” in Les réves et les sociétés humaines, ed. G.E. von Grunebaum 
and R. Caillois (Paris, 1967), pp. 335-65; Spanish trans., Los sueños y las sociedades humanes 
(Buenos Aires, 1964), pp. 193-230; English trans., The Dream and Human Societies (Berkeley, 
1966), pp. 351-79; idem, "Les corps de métiers au IVe/Xe siècle à Baghdad d’après le chapitre 
XII d' al-Qadiri fi t-ta‘bir de Dinawari," JESHO 8:1 (1965), pp. 186-212; idem, "L'abeille en 
Islam," Traité de biologie de l'abeille, ed. R. Chauvin, vol. 5: Histoire, Ethnographie et Folklore 
(Paris, 1968), pp. 61-83; idem, “Ja‘far as-Sadiq et la tradition scientifique arabe,” Le Shi‘isme 
imamite (Paris, 1970), pp. 131-142; idem, “La connaissance de l'inconnaissable et l'obtension de 
l'impossible dans la pensée mantique et magique de l'Islam," Bulletin des Études Orientales 44 
(1992/93), pp. 33-44; idem, EF, s.v. "ru'yà,"; idem, *L'oniromancie orientale"; idem, "Anges, 
Démons et Djinns en Islam," Sources Orientales 8 (Paris, 1971), pp. 155-213; idem, "Hunayn 
ibn Ishàq est-il le traducteur des Oneirocritica d' Artémidore d'Éphése?," Arabica 21:3 (1975), 
pp. 270-84. 
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beginnings of Arabian dream interpretation and the development of the literary 
genre of dreambooks, and contributed an inventory of lost and surviving 
Arabic dreambooks" based on existing bibliographical compilations? and 
especially on years of research in Turkish manuscript collections. He recorded 
158 Arabic titles and 23 Turkish and Persian works that seem to be translations 
from the Arabic, for a total of 181 titles of works, some Jost, some still extant. 
The inventory, arranged alphabetically by author, also gives dates whenever 
possible, lists the existing manuscripts of a work, and summarizes the 
conclusions that Fahd reached after a necessarily short examination of each 
text. In this way, he made the investigation of the overwhelming bulk of 
Arabic dreambooks manageable. In his entry on Ibn Sirin, for example, Fahd 
listed translations of Ibn Sirin’s work in Persian, Turkish, Greek and Latin, 
and added: “One thing is certain: all these treatises do not resemble each 
other. We are convinced that, after a detailed comparative study, one would 
manage to identify their various compilers.” 

A new interest in the Oneirocriticon produced a number of publications in 
the 1980s. In 1986, K. Brackertz published an annotated German translation 
of the Greek text of the Oneirocriticon. In his introduction, he briefly examined 
the question of sources, and concluded that the name of Ibn Sirin attached to 
the Greek work is a pseudonym, in the way several Arabic dreambooks were 
attributed to him. Brackertz added that the Oneirocriticon is not a translation 
from the Arabic, but a work written by a Christian Greek who drew upon 
Arabic sources, as is clear from the several Christian references in the text.” 
He discounted the claim of the author of the Oneirocriticon that he used 
Indian, Persian and Egyptian sources, remarking that the only Indian and 
Egyptian elements consisted in a little local color. The single Indian reference, 
a statement that the elephant is only hunted in India, appears in chapter 269. A 
comparison with the Indian dreambook of Jagaddeva yielded no borrowing 
from true Indian dream interpretation. The Egyptian local color is limited to 
the word pharaoh and references to the Nile (Drexl 152, 16) and Cleopatra 
(Drexl 153, 1). 


* Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 330-67. 

*! Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, English trans., The Fihrist of al-Nadim: A Tenth-Century 
Survey of Muslim Culture, trans. B. Dodge, 2 vols. (New York, 1970); Hajji Khalifa, Mustafah b. 
“Abd Allah, Kashf al-Zunün ‘an al-Asami wa-al-Funin/Lexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopedicum, 
ed. and trans. G. Flügel, 7 vols. (London, 1835-58); Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der arabischen Hand- 
schriften, nos. 4263-89; Brockelmann, GAL. 

84 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 356. 

юк Brackertz, trans., Das Traumbuch des Achmet ben Sirin (Munich, 1986), р. 10. 
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Brackertz found the Persian-Arabian contributions to the work, on the other 
hand, in references to polygamy, legitimate wives and concubines, musk and 
perfumes (Drexl 19, 5 ff.), Arabian horses (Drexl 110, 23 ff.), camels as 
riding and pack animals (Drexl 185, 25 ЇЇ), a mill driven by a camel (Drexl 
149, 21), and feathers in a dream indicating rank (Drexl 231, 18). Brackertz 
added that a number of loan words from Arabic and the mention of sugarcane 
and cotton, both introduced into the Mediterranean world by the Arabs, also 
suggested that the Greek author had used Arabic sources." That the author 
was Christian is apparent, according to Brackertz, in quotations from the Bible 
and biblical words in the text, and the contents of chapters 5 to 10, which treat 
elements of the Christian faith, such as the Resurrection of the Dead, Paradise, 
Hell and the Angels." In addition, chapter 11 discusses the prophets, apostles, 
teachers, martyrs and various church officials. Dream interpreters include 
Joseph, the foster father of Christ (Drexl 2, 5) and the prophet Daniel (Drexl 
2, 6). The interpretation of fat and lean cows when the dreamer is a king 
(Drexl 189, 25-27) remind us of the pharaoh’s well-known dreams and their 
interpretation by Joseph in the Old Testament.” 

Brackertz was very careful to discuss the Arabic sources of the Oneirocriticon 
solely on the basis of the Greek text itself, and avoided confusing his readers 
by citing Arabic works that have an undetermined relationship to the Greek 
text. He found that, although the author of the Oneirocriticon did draw on 
Arabic sources for his book, he was mainly indebted to the Greek tradition of 
dream interpretation. He not only knew, but also used, the second century a.D. 
work of Artemidoros, for the general principles of dream interpretation, and 
also for several interpretations of dream symbols. The same rationale for the 
interpretation of a given dream is adduced both in Artemidoros and in the 
Oneirocriticon.” Finally, Brackertz observed that the language and style of 


*6 Brackertz does not explain why he considers this an exclusively Arabian interpretation. He 
probably repeats it from K. Latte, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon rec. Drexl, Gnomon 2 
(1926), p. 419. The Greek word atepov (which Brackertz renders by Feder) means both “feather” 
and "wing." The interpretation of wings as denoting a high rank is mentioned in Artemidoros 
ii.68 (Pack 192, 8-11). 

*7 Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 12. In that, he follows the opinions expressed by К. 
Dietrich in his review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon rec. Drexl, in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
30:10 (1927), pp. 881-84. 

** Brackertz does not mention that these concepts are not exclusively Christian. 

* Ibid., рр. 12-13. 


%” Ibid., p. 14. 
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the Oneirocriticon, more elevated than that found in the rest of the surviving 
Byzantine dreambooks, indicate the influence of Artemidoros (“sein Vorbild 
und Modell”), of the New Testament, and of vernacular forms and expressions.”! 

In 1991, S. Oberhelman published an English translation of the Oneirocriticon 
accompanied by an extensive introduction and commentary,” both based on 
his 1981 dissertation." He identified the author of the Oneirocriticon as “а 
Christian Greek who used the nom de plume of Achmet to project an air of 
erudite, cosmopolitan learning."^ He believed that the three sources used for 
compiling the Oneirocriticon were Arabic works, Artemidoros, and Byzantine 
sources: 


[Achmet’s] Arabic sources provided the schema of chapter listings, exemplary 
dreams, and some symbols and their interpretative meanings. Certain sections 
were borrowed from Byzantine Christian sources, especially the earlier dreambooks 
ascribed to Daniel and Astrampsychus. Finally, the Oneirocriticon of Artemidorus 
was the provenance of both many of Achmet’s symbols and ... his methodology 
and theories on dreams.” 


Oberhelman was persuaded that pseudo-Achmet had direct knowledge of 
Artemidoros and used his work extensively." To demonstrate the relationship 
between the two works, he drew up a comparative list of dream symbols from 
them with parallel interpretations. The list is not exhaustive because of 
constraints of space and in places it is faulty and misleading, but it remains a 
handy tool for research on the exact relationship between the Byzantine 
Oneirocriticon and Artemidoros. 

The translations of Brackertz and Oberhelman made the Greek text more 
accessible to scholars, and their introductions reexamined its problems in some 
detail. Several questions, however, still remained unresolved. In his 1987 review 
of Das Traumbuch des Achmet ben Sirin, G. Strohmaier called for a new 


?! Thid., p. 18. 

92 Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet. 

9 Oberhelman, "Oneirocritic Literature of the Late Roman and Byzantine Eras of Greece." 

94 Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, р. 12 

% Ibid., p. 20. Concerning the Arabic material, Oberhelman notes: “Н would appear that 
Achmet used Ibn Shahin’s [sic] dreambook as a schematic model for the presentation of his own 
material” (p. 17) because “the parallels and arrangement of material ... are too exact not to 
suppose some relationship” (p. 18). Appendix II of Oberhelman’s publication is the table of 
contents of Ibn Shahin’s dreambook, which has been lifted (without acknowledgment) from Bland, 
“Muhammedan Science of Tabir.” Ibn Shahin was a I5th-century author, which makes it impossible 
for the author of the Oneirocriticon to have used his work. 

% Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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examination of the sources of the Greek text in order to determine its relationship 
with Arabic dream interpretation,” and in a 1985 article G. Dagron summarized 
the current state of research regarding the authorship and sources of the 
Byzantine Oneirocriticon in the following words: 


If all specialists ... agree today that they recognize in the Oneirocriticon the work 
of a Byzantine influenced by Islam, nobody has yet elucidated the complicated 
problem of its borrowings from Arabic literature of the ninth-tenth centuries. 
Regarding this point, the research of N. Bland, M. Steinschneider and A. Fischer 
remained without conclusion and, unfortunately, without an echo.” 


Clearly, any investigation of the sources of the Oneirocriticon should not 
remain limited to the Greek text alone. One ought to examine the Greek text 
side by side with an Arabic dreambook and see what conclusions a detailed 
comparison yields. But which Arabic dreambook should one use? The only 
Muslim dream interpreter expressly mentioned in the Greek text, Ibn Sirin, is 
the alleged author of several dreambooks with different titles that belong to 
different centuries. Moreover, none of the surviving Arabic dreambooks listed 
in Fahd’s inventory is earlier than the beginning of the eleventh century, 
which suggests that no Arabic dreambook that clearly antedates the Greek 
text was known to him.” The only viable alternative is to examine the old 
Paris, Bibliothèque du Roi ms. 1210, now BN arabe 2742, that had been 
reputed to be omnino idem with the Greek text. 

Scholars who have examined the Greek text of the Oneirocriticon have all 
insisted on its Christian character, especially in chapters 5-12 which discuss a 
number of Christian concepts. One would think that the most fertile testing 
grounds, even if the introductions of the two works were identical, would be 
the passages discussing religion in each dreambook. Both Islam and Christianity 


?' G. Strohmaier, review of Das Traumbuch des Achmet ben Sirin, übersetzt und erläutert von 
Karl Brackertz, Miinchen (C.H. Beck) 1986, Klio 69 (1987), pp. 654-55. 

% G. Dagron, “Rêver de Dieu et parler de soi. Le rêve et son interprétation d'apres les 
sources byzantines,” 7 sogni nel medioevo, ed. Gregory, p. 49. 


” The oldest Arabic dreambook surviving in its entirety mentioned in Fahd’s inventory is that 
of al-Dinawari, which, according to its introduction, was completed in 1006. A still older one, that 
of Ibn Qutayba (d. 889), was known to Fahd from a unique Turkish manuscript, Ankara University, 
Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi Ktp., Ism. Saib Sincer I, 4501, fols. 180b-217, which, however, 
contained only a theoretical introduction and no interpretations of specific dream symbols. A 
manuscript with the full text of Ibn Qutayba's dreambook was made known to the scholarly world 
in 1974 through the study of M. J. Kister, “The Interpretation of Dreams: An Unknown Manuscript 
of Ibn Qutayba's ‘/barat al-Ri’ya,” 105 4 (1974), pp. 67-103. The dreambook of Ibn Qutayba, 
together with several other manuscripts from the collection of Professor Yahuda, was given to the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem by his heirs after his death in 1951. The text remains unpublished. 
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are monotheistic religions and share a number of concepts, as well as of holy 
figures. But could the Christian interpretation of the Last Judgment, of Paradise 
and Hell, angels and prophets be identical with the Muslim interpretation of 
the same topics? None of the researchers of the Greek text had thought it was 
possible, and yet that is exactly the case. 

The Resurrection of the Dead is the first religious dream discussed in the 
Oneirocriticon. It is also the first religious dream interpreted in BN arabe 
2742 after godhead itself. The interpretation in the two dreambooks is identical 
and parts of the text in the two languages read almost word for word the 
same. The introduction to the Arabic text, on the other hand, turns out to be 
very different from its Greek counterpart, and the examination of further 
entries shows that, while the dream interpretations sometimes converge, at 
other times they are completely different. It soon becomes clear that BN 
arabe 2742 contains numerous nuggets, but is definitely not identical with the 
Greek text. 

Another Parisian manuscript, currently BN arabe 2744, was claimed by 
d'Herbelot to be the source of the Greek text, a claim repeated by Kollar but 
not in subsequent manuscript catalogues. Consequently, it has not attracted 
much scholarly attention. An examination of BN arabe 2744, of other Parisian 
manuscripts on dream interpretation, and of other Arabic dreambooks, both 
published and unpublished, leads to the conclusion that all texts of Arabic 
dream interpretation resemble each other to a greater or lesser extent, but that 
no two among them—or at least of those that I examined—are identical. 
Additional complications arise from the fact that treatises with the same title 
and purportedly by the same author can have slightly different contents, "' 


BN arabe 2742, fol. 4; and Drexl 3, 26 —4,3. 


1! Such is the case, for example, with BN arabe 2742 and 2743, both of which are attributed to 
Ibn Sirin and bear the title Ta‘bir al-ru'yà. Although they share some word-for-word passages, 
they are not identical throughout. A treatise with the same title and purportedly by the same author 
was published in Pakistan (Muhammad b. Sirin, Ta‘bir al-ri’ya. Arabic text and Urdu translation, 
[s. 1., 1970]). The same work has also been translated into French by D. Penot, L'interprétation 
des réves. Manuel d'oniromancie musulmane (Lyons, 1992); and into Italian by I. Zilio Grandi, // 
libro del sogno veritiero (Turin, 1992). Except for Zilio Grandi (on p. xxiv), no published version 
of the work indicates which manuscript or manuscripts it was based on. The five versions that I 
have examined are similar, though they are not all equally long; they vary in chapter sequence and 
do not always phrase an interpretation in the exact same words. A terminus post quem for their 
composition can be established, since all three narrate the dream dreamt by Alphonso IV (1065-1109), 
king of Castille, Leon, and Galicia, before the battle of Saragossa, which took place in 1086 (Ibn 
Sirin, Ta'bir al-ru'yà, p. 124; Ibn Sirin, Interprétation des rêves, trans. Penot, pp. 139-42; Ibn 
Sirin, Libro del sogno, trans. Zilio Grandi, pp. 99-100). The same dream is also quoted and 
translated into French by Fahd according to Ibn al-Athir (La divination arabe, pp. 299-300). 
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and, conversely, that the same treatise is often referred to by different titles or 
authors. Dating each dreambook and ensuring that its attribution to the 
author mentioned in its title is genuine can create other vexing problems. As 
was mentioned earlier, many are attributed to Ibn Sirin (d. 728), who certainly 
never wrote anything on the subject and whose renown as a dream interpreter 
emerged only in the course of the ninth century, gradually to become 
synonymous with the art of dream interpretation itself. 

The Greek text of the Oneirocriticon is connected with the Arabic dreambooks 
in the way that the Arabic dreambooks are connected with each other: it 
resembles a number of them, both in structure and in content, but is not 
identical with any. Moreover, the slightly disturbed order of the Greek chapters 
and the repetition of certain interpretations in various parts of the Oneirocriticon 
indicate that more than one Arabic dreambook was used for its compilation. 
If the Greek author based the Oneirocriticon on a single Arabic text, then it 
was one that had been compiled on the basis of more. Either case implies that 
in order to obtain a better picture of how the Byzantine compiler used his 
Arabic sources it is important to compare the Greek text with as many Arabic 
dreambooks as possible. 

Because it is impossible to compare the Oneirocriticon with each and every 
one of the several dozen surviving Arabic works, choosing which Arabic 
works to compare with the Greek can only be arbitrary. I selected five, using 
two criteria: the early date of their composition, which would place them 
chronologically as close as possible to the Oneirocriticon, and their accessibility 
to the larger scholarly community, which would facilitate further discussion, 
especially concerning the interpretation of the hundreds of dream symbols in 
the Greek and the Arabic tradition that are impossible to cover in the present 
study. 

Using these criteria, the first two of the five chosen Arabic dreambooks are 
among the earliest surviving Arabic works on dream interpretation, though 
even they cannot be safely considered to antedate the Greek text, which possibly 
constitutes the earliest surviving document belonging to the rich tradition of 


Other editions of a work under the same title that I have not examined are Ibn Sirin, Kitab ta‘bir 
al-ru'yà (Cairo, [n. d.]); Ibn Sirin, Kitab ta‘bir al-ruw’ya (Baghdad, [1900?]). 


102 


67. 


1% See Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 312-15; also EI”, s.v. “Ibn Sirin.” The most recent and 
detailed discussion concerning the connection of Ibn Sirin with dream interpretation can be found 
in J. Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East.” Ph.D. diss., Duke 
University,1999, pp. 32-41. 


Such is the case with Ibn Qutayba's dreambook; see Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams," p. 
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Arabic dream interpretation. The other three Arabic works definitely postdate 
the Oneirocriticon; they were written between the eleventh and the early 
eighteenth century. As they incorporate much of the earlier tradition on dream 
interpretation, however, comparing them with the Greek text can still be fruitful. 
Moreover, these works constitute the three major sources on Arabic dream 
interpretation currently available in print and are housed in a number of 
university libraries in North America. The five Arabic sources are: 

1. Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutayba (828-89), barat 
al-rwyà (Interpretations of Dreams). The work survives іп two manuscripts: 
Hebrew University, Yahuda ar. 196, and Ankara University, Dil ve Tarih- 


1% Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” established the identity 
of Aba al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Khalaf b. Ahmad al-Sijistani (no. 112 in Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 
354) as the last Saffarid amir of Sijistan (963-1009) and thus firmly placed his work among those 
written in the second half of the 10th century. Lamoreaux also identified a manuscript of al- 
Qayrawani’s dreambook (11th century), which was known to Fahd only by title (no. 93), and was 
able to summon evidence indicating that a further work, the dreambook by al-Mu‘afiri (or Ma‘afiri), 
listed by Fahd (no. 81) as surviving in two manuscripts without an indication as to its chronology, 
could be dated to the 10th century. After Lamoreaux’s work became known to me, I contemplated 
whether it was worth procuring the manuscripts of these three authors to compare them with the 
Oneirocriticon, on account of their early date. I decided against it since all three most likely 
postdated the Oneirocriticon; their dating, combined with Lamoreaux's report on their contents, 
indicated that none of them could possibly be the direct source of the Greek text. Al-Sijistani’s 
work is extremely concise (Lamoreaux, p. 60) and for this reason promised few new interpretations. 
Al-Qayrawani's work (ibid., pp. 86-96) picked from earlier sources only what in his opinion was 
firmly grounded in the Muslim tradition and “wholly eschewed” dream lore derived (or believed 
to be derived) from the other religious communities of the ancient and contemporary Near East, 
as well as everything inherited from the Greco-Roman tradition (ibid., p. 94). The author of the 
Oneirocriticon relied on Islamic sources that not only included, but even gave a prominent position 
to, the kind of material that al-Qayrawani deliberately avoided in his compilation, so the additional 
material I could collect from al-Qayrawàni's work also promised to be minimal. The dreambook 
of Ma‘afiri interprets exclusively parts of the human body and is very concise (ibid., р. 341), which 
suggests that it too contained very little, if any, material comparable to the interpretations found in 
the Oneirocriticon. My examination of Arabic dreambooks, both those that I chose to compare 
with the Oneirocriticon and others (manuscripts in the Bibliothèque Nationale and printed works), 
indicated that Arabic dreambooks, based as they always were on earlier sources, repeated much 
of the same material. The repetitiousness and ultimate cohesion of the Arabic tradition on dream 
interpretation are also commented on by Lamoreaux (pp. 128-74), based on his in situ examination 
of manuscripts in Turkey and the Middle East, so few new interpretations could be expected from 
either al-Sijistani or al-Qayrawani. My experience had also taught me that the oldest Arabic 
compilations did not always preserve the passages most closely connected with the Greek Oneir- 
ocriticon, since I had sometimes been able to find in the two later dreambooks that I had chosen 
(written in the 15th and 17th- 18th century) interpretations comparable to the Greek ones that 
were missing from the two earlier (9th- and early-11th-century) Arabic works I had at my 
disposal. Finally, all but one of these manuscripts had the disadvantage of being in Turkish 
libraries, from which obtaining microfilms is particularly complicated and time-consuming. 
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Coğrafya Fakültesi Ktp., /ѕт. Saib Sincer І, 4501, fols. 180a-217b.' Parts of 
the text are missing in both manuscripts, but it seems that the one belonging to 
the Hebrew University preserves a version closer to the archetype than the 
one in Апкага. '% 

2. Abū Sa‘id (or Sa‘d) Nasr b. Ya'qüb al-Dinawari (d. са. 1020), Kitab 
al-Qadiri fi al-ta‘bir (The Book Dedicated to Caliph al-Qàdir on Dream 
Interpretation). Since there is no critical edition available, I compare the Greek 
text with the oldest surviving manuscript, Istanbul, Süleymaniye Ktp. Esad 
Efendi 1833 (12th century). Supplementary readings and references аге 
taken from BN arabe 2745.'% 

3. Abu ‘Ali al-Husayn b. Hasan b. Ibrahim al-Khalili al-Dari, Muntakhab 
al-kalàmfi tafsir al-ahlam (Selection of Statements on the Exegesis of Dreams). 
The author seems to be otherwise unknown.'" The text used is the edition 


105 Tbn Qutayba is one of the great Sunni polygraphs of the 9th century, with an interest in both 
theology and belles lettres. For a detailed account of his life and work on dream interpretation, see 
Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 46-58; see also EP, 
s.v. "Ibn Kutayba, Аба Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim al-Dinawari.” In the past, doubts have 
been expressed concerning the authenticity of Ibn Qutayba's dreambook. For a re-examination of 
the problem and proof of the work's authenticity, see Lamoreaux's Appendix 2. 


"5 For the problems in the manuscript tradition of Ibn Qutayba's dreambook, see ibid., р. 47; 
also Kister,"Interpretation of Dreams," p. 69. I would like to express my gratitude to Professor 
Kister for kindly making available to me a reproduction of the Ankara manuscript. 

10" AL Dinawari was a tax collector at Nishapur. The sultan Yamin al-Daula relied on him for 
his correspondance with the caliph al-Qadir bi-1-Làh. For his literary output and further references, 
see Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, a/-A‘lam, 10 vols., 2nd ed. (Cairo, 1954-59), vol. 8, p. 353 (s.v. ушал 


cogo суз ); see also Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” pp. 
104-13. 


'* T would like to thank Professor Fahd for generously informing me about the results of his 
unpublished research on the text of al-Dinawari and for lending me his microfilm of Esad Efendi 
1833, which otherwise would have been impossible to consult. 


109 Unfortunately, the manuscript stops at bab 2 of the 12th fas/. The references to BN arabe 
2745 are supplied because not only is it easily accessible, as it is housed in a European library, 
but it is also the manuscript of reference used in one of the most important articles on the history 
of Arabic dream interpretation, Fahd’s “Les songes et leur interprétation selon l'Islam." 


10 Al-Dari’s name seems to have remained unrecorded in medieval biographical dictionaries 
and bibliographies, and the only mention of him in contemporary standard reference works is in 
GAL, vol. S 1, р. 361, where he is identified only as the author of a/-Muntakhab, which survives in 
BN arabe 2749 (the manuscript used by Fahd for the excerpts of Ibn Qutayba in La divination 
arabe). The date of the composition of al-Muntakhab is discussed in J. Lamoreaux, "Some Notes 
on the Dream Manual of al-Dari,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 70 (1996), p. 52. Lamoreaux 
gives the early 11th century as a terminus post quem and 1214 as a terminus ante quem, with the 
likelihood that it was composed in the earlier part of this period. The elusive identity of the author 
of al-Muntakhab has also been discussed by I. Zilio Grandi, "Il problema della visione di dio 
secondo il manuale di onirocritica Muntakhab al-kalam fi tafsir al-ahlam," Annali di Ca’ Foscari 
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published under the name of Muhammad b. Sirin, Tafsir al-ahlam al-kabir 
al-musamma muntakhab al-kalàm fi tafsir al-ahlam (The Great Exegesis of 
Dreams, also called Selection of Statements on the Exegesis of Dreams). 

A major source for al-Muntakhab was the work of Abü Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. ‘Uthman al-Wa‘iz al-Khargüshi (d. 1015),'" al-Bishara wa-al-nidhara fi 
ta‘bir al-rwyà (The Glad Tidings and Warnings in the Interpretation of 
Dreams). This treatise is the third oldest surviving Arabic dreambook after 
al-Dinawari's. Several copies of it exist, but no stemma has ever been prepared, 
and it has never been published." I used the British Library copy, BL Or. 
6262. Al-Khargüshi, who lived at the same time and in the same city as al- 
Dinawari, based many of his interpretations on those of his compatriot.''* In 
its turn, al-Muntakhab quotes al-Khargüshi's interpretations almost in their 
entirety, sometimes adding further material. Given the occasional additions 


27:3 (1988), pp. 69-70. Zilio Grandi examines the chapter on dreaming of God and suggests that 
the work must have been written during the 12th or 13th century, a time when Islamic mysticism 
reached its peak (ibid., p. 79). However, this chapter was copied verbatim from the equivalent 
chapter of al-Khargüshi's al-Bishàra wa-al-nidhara (BL Or. 6262 fol. 9b [17]-12a [22]) and 
can therefore be dated with certainty to the years between 1006 and 1020. The sufi references in 
al-Bishára are understandable, since al-Khargüshi was an ascetic and had also written a history 
of sufism. 


1! Muhammad b. Sirin, Tafsir al-ahlam al-kabir al-musammà muntakhab al-kalàm fi tafsir 
al-ahlàm (Cairo, 1963). Other relatively recent editions are: Muhammad ibn Sirin, Mukhtasar 
ta‘tir al-anàm fi ta‘bir а!-тапат. Wa-bi-hi nubdhah min Kitab al-kalam fi tafsir al-ahlam lil-‘allama 
al-ma‘rif bi-ibn al-Nábulusi (Beirut, 1969); Muntakhab al-kalam fi tafsir al-ahlam (Cairo, 1972), 
printed together with the work of al-Nabulusi, Ta‘tir al-andm fi ta‘bir al-manam, Tafsir al-ahlam 
(Amman, 1995). The work was first printed in the 19th century. For the earlier printings and their 
more recent descendants, see Lamoreaux, “Some Notes on the Dream Manual of al-Dari,” p. 47. 


12 Al-Khargiishi was a celebrated preacher and ascetic from Nishapur. Besides al-Bishdra 
wa-al-nidhara, he also wrote a biography of Muhammad and an account of sufism. See ЕР, sv. 
“‘al-Khargishi.” See also Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” 
pp. 96-104. 


15 See Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 358, no. 128. 


14 This is made evident by the number of textual parallels between them. Cf. al-Dinawari, 
madqála 7, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 28b, lines 2-6, with the introduction of al-Khargüshi, BL Or. 
6262, fol. ба [12]; cf. the anecdotes on dreaming of crucifixion in al-Dinawari, fas! 11, bab 60, 
Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 168a and al-Khargüshi, BL Or. 6262, fol. 150b [300]; cf. the interpretation 
of the cross, including the quotation from Artemidoros, in al-Dinawari, fas! 11, bab 59, Esad 
Efendi 1833, fol. 167b and al-Khargushi, BL Or. 6262, fol. 151a [301]; cf. the interpretation of 
the elephant, including the quotation from Artemidoros, in al-Dinawari, fas! 21, bàb 104, Esad 
Efendi 1833, fols. 224a-b and al-Khargüshi, BL Or. 6262, fols. 142b-143b [344-346]; cf. the 
interpretation of the planets in al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 18, Esad Efendi 1833, fols. 152b-153a 
and al-Khargüshi, BL Or. 6262, fol. 197b [394], among others. 


'5 On the relationship between a/-Muntakhab and the dreambook of al-Khargüshi, and a 


discussion of the remaining sources used for al-Muntakhab, see Lamoreaux, “Some Notes on the 
Dream Manual of al-Dari,” pp. 47-52. 
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and the easy accessibility of the work in print, I chose to compare the Oneiro- 
criticon with al-Muntakhab instead of al-Khargüshi's dreambook, despite the 
latter’s earlier date. 

5. Ghars al-Din Khalil b. Shahin al-Zahiri (1410-68),''° al-Isharat fi "ilm 
al-'ibáràt (Intimations on the Science of Interpretations). This work exists in 
several manuscript versions and a number of printed editions.''’ Ibn Shahin’s 
passages will be quoted from the Cairo edition of 1991.''* In the introduction 
to his dreambook, Ibn Shahin says that he based his compilation both on older 
works and on his own experience, and lists the written sources that he used: ? 
“I have relied on the books of the ancients and the sayings of the venerable 
dream interpreters, such as the Kitab al-usul (Book of Sources) by Daniel the 
Wise;'” the Kitab al-taqsim (Book of Classification) by Jafar al-Sádiq;""' the 
Kitab al-jawami‘ (Book of Epitomes) by Muhammad b. Sirin;'” the Kitab 
al-dustür (Book of Constitutions) by Ibrahim al-Kirmani;'™ the Kitab al-ir- 
shad (Book of Guidance) by Jabir al-Maghribi;"" the Kitab al-ta‘bir (Book of 
Dream Interpretation) by Isma‘il b. al-Ash'ath;'? the Kitab kanz al-rw’ya (Book 
of the Treasure of Dreams) by al-Ma’mini;'”° the Kitab bayàn al-ta‘bir (Book 
on the Elucidation of Dream Interpretation) by *Abdüs;"" the Kitab jumal 


116 [bn Shàhin's father was a mamlük of the sultan Sayf al-Din Tatar. Ibn Shahin studied in 
Cairo and had a brilliant administrative career. He is the author of several works, including a 
description of Egypt; see EP, s.v. “Ibn Shahin al-Zahiri.” 

1 See Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 351, no. 102. 

"8 Khalil b. Shahin, Tafsir al-ahlàm al-musamma al-ishdrat fi "ilm al-‘ibarat. 2 vols. in one 
(Cairo, 1991). 

'? Ibid., р. 8. 

1 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 335, no. 24. Daniel the Wise is the prophet Daniel; dreambooks 
attributed to him are also known in Greek, Latin, and various European languages. 

?! Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 338, no. 39. The attribution is clearly spurious. Ja'far al-Sadiq 
(d. 765) was the sixth imàm of the Shi'a; his name is linked with the occult sciences. See Fahd, 
“Ja‘far al-Sadig et la tradition scientifique arabe,” pp. 131-42; see also Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, pp. 195-96. See also no. 2 in the more recent catalogue of early 
Islamic dreambooks in Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," 
appendix 1 (subsequent references to numbers preceded by Lamoreaux's name refer to the number 
assigned to each Arabic author in this catalogue). 

22 Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 355-36, no. 117, and especially p. 356, n. 3; Lamoreaux , no. 
1. 

?* Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 345, no. 67; Lamoreaux, no. 5. 

24 Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 337-38, no. 38; Lamoreaux, no. 6, 
ps Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 332, no. 9; Lamoreaux, no. 29, now lost. 
1% Lamoreaux, no. 32. 


17 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 331, no. 4; Lamoreaux, no. 44, now lost. 
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al-dal@ il (Book of the Groups of Signs); * the Kitab mabddi’ al-ta‘bir (Book 
of the Principles of Dream Interpretation);'” the Kitab кай al-rwyà (Book of 
Adequate Dreams),"? the Kitab al-ta‘bir (Book of Dream Interpretation) by 
al-Tàmüsa (_ 20511); the Kitab mugarmat al-rwya (The Fine and Narrow 
Written Book of Dreams);"' the Kitab tuhfat al-mulük (Book of the Gem of 
Kings);'” the Kitab minhaj al-ta‘bir (The Way to Dream Interpretation) by 
Khalid al-Isfahani; the Kitab muqaddimat al-ta‘bir (Book of the Introduction 
to Dream Interpretation); the Kitab haqd'iq al-rwyà (Book of Facts on 
Dreams); the Kitab al-wajiz (Concise Book) by Muhammad b. Shàmawayh; '*° 
the Kitab al-ta‘bir (Book of Dream Interpretation) by Abū Sa‘id al-Wà'iz; 
the Kitab kamil al-ta‘bir (Book of Perfection on Dream Interpretation) by 
Shaykh Abù’l-Fadl Hubaysh b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Nuqayshi; the Kitab 
al-ishara ila “т al-‘ibara (Book of Intimation on the Science of Intepretation) 
by Abū ‘Abd-Allah b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Salimi;'* the Kitab al-durr al- 
munazzam fi al-sirr al-mu‘azzam (Book of Arranged Pearls Regarding the 
Sublime Mystery) by Muhammad al-Qurashi al-Nasibi; and other authors 
like these, such as Shaykh Awhad al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif al-Dimyati, Shaykh 


"5 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 361, no. 155; Lamoreaux, no. 58, now lost. 

12 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 361, no. 156, now lost. 

'® Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 361, no. 157; Lamoreaux, no. 59, now lost. 

D! Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 361, no. 153; Lamoreaux, no. 60, now lost. The Qaramitah 
(Carmathians) were a Muslim sect influenced by gnosticism; they received their name from the 
founder Hamdan Qarmat. The name Qarmat in Aramaic means “he of the two red eyes,” 
probably signifying a teacher of secret doctrines. The title of the dreambook has been translated 
according to one of the meanings of the root q-r-m-t in Arabic, namely “to write in fine and 
narrow characters,” which was also a characteristic of old Manichean books. An interesting 
Greek example is the so-called Mani Codex, now in Cologne, an uncial manuscript of unusually 
small format that contains the biography of Mani (for references, see B. L. Fonkié and F. B. 
Poljakov, *Paláographische Grundlagen der Datierung des kólner Mani-Codex,” BZ 83 [1990], 
pp. 22-30). Another meaning of the root q-r-m-t in Arabic is “to copy out a charm"; see C. E. 
Bosworth, The Medieval Islamic Underworld: The Banu Sásan in Arabic Society and Literature , 2 
vols. (Leiden, 1976), vol. 1, p. 90. The dreambook's title could also mean “The Carmathian Book 
of Dreams," which would imply that it claims to be transmitting gnostic or apocryphal wisdom. 
On the sect of the Carmathians, see the Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. *Qaràmitah." 


'? Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 354, no. 112, still extant; the author is Abū al-“Abbas Ahmad 
b. Khalaf b. Ahmad al-Sijistani; Lamoreaux, no. 61 (among the anonymous works) and no. 35. 


ЭЗ Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 344, no. 64; Lamoreaux, no. 53, now lost. 
14 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 361, no. 152; Lamoreaux, no. 62, now lost. 
15 Lamoreaux, no. 63. 

1% Fahd, La divination arabe, р. 352, no. 104; Lamoreaux, no. 54. 

17 Lamoreaux, no. 37. 

5 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 352, no. 103. 
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‘Abd al-Qadir al-Ashmüni, Shaykh Yusuf al-Karüni al-Sikandari, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Fir‘awni, Shaykh Hasan al-Ramli, Shaykh Nür al-Din al-Karkhi 
al-Ghazawi, Shaykh Taqi al-Din al-Maqdisi, Shaykh Sharaf al-Din al-Karaki, 
Shaykh Shams al-Din Hamdin al-Safadi, etc. To these I have added the truthful 
dreams that I and my companions have had that were fulfilled as clearly as the 
dawn of the morning ..." Ibn Shàhin's array of sources is impressive. Though 
most of the works he lists are no longer extant, they are also mentioned in 
other sources, such as the work of the bibliographer Hajji Khalifa and in 
introductions to dreambooks other than Ibn Shahin’s, which indicates that 
their titles are genuine. 

6. ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Isma‘il al-Nabulusi (1641-1731), ? Ta‘tir al-anàm fi 
tafsir al-manam (The Perfume of the Creation on the Exegesis of Dreams), 
which exists in several manuscripts and printed editions." The Cairo edition 
of 1940 is used here.'*' In the concluding chapter of his dreambook, al-Nabulusi 
gives his sources:'” al-Dinawari's al-Qadiri fi al-ta‘bir (Book Dedicated to 
Caliph al-Qadir on Dream Interpretation) and the dreambook of Muhammad 
b. Abi Bakr Mahmud b. Ibrahim, known as Ibn al-Daqqàq al-Mugri, entitled 
al-hukm wa-al-ghaàyát fi ta‘bir al-manamat (Decision and Objectives in the 
Interpretation of Dreams); the dreambook of Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn b. Hasan 
b. Ibrahim al-Khalili al-Dari called al-Muntakhab (The Selection); the 
dreambook of Jalal al-Din *Abd-Allàh b. Hàzim b. Sulaymàn al-Muzani 


1 Al-Nabulusi was a poet, theologian, and an author of belles lettres. Born and raised in 
Damascus, he traveled to Baghdad, Palestine, Lebanon, Egypt, and the Hijaz before returning to 
his native city, where he died. For a list of his works, see al-Zirikli, a/-A‘lam, vol. 4, pp. 158-59 
(s.v. «Ја еа 1 Go itll se), For further biographical information, see also ЕР, s.v. “Abd 
al-Ghani b. Isma‘il al-Nabulusi.” 


40 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 348, no. 85. To the editions cited by Fahd add two that were 
published since: ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, Ta‘tir al-anam fi ta‘bir al-manàm , Оатӣѕ al-ahlam., 
ed. Hanan Muhammad Nar Tabbarah (Beirut, 1993); ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, a/-‘abir ft 
al-ta‘bir fi usual kayfiyat ta‘bir al-ru’ya fi al-manam, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim (Beirut, 1996). 

1 <A bd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, Ta‘tir al-anàm fi ta‘bir al-manàm, wa-bi-hàmishih awwaluhuma 
Muntakhab al-kalam fi tafsir al-ahlam li-Muhammad ibn бїтїп wa-thanihuma al-isharat fi ‘ilm 
al-‘ibarat, li-Khalil ibn Shahin al-Zàhiri. 2 vols. (Cairo, 1940); in this edition the dreambook of 
al-Nabulusi occupies the top half of each page in both volumes; a/-Muntakhab can be found the 
bottom half of each page in the first volume, and the dreambook of Ibn Shahin in the bottom half of 
each page in the second volume. 


42 Vol. 2, p. 350. 


з Fahd, La divination arabe, р. 335, no. 25; see also ibid., p. 348, no. 83, and Lamoreaux, no. 
33, where the title is different, but the name of the author almost the same. 


'^ Lamoreaux, no. 55. 
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(354) al-Shaf'i, entitled al-Isharah fi ‘ilm al-‘ibarah (Intimation оп the 
Science of Interpretation); the dreambook of Abū ‘Abd-Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Umar al-Salimi, entitled Kitab al-isharah ila al-‘ibara (Book of Intimation 
on Interpretation); the dreambook of Shihab al-Din Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad 
b. al-Shaykh Jamal al-Din Abi al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Maqdisi al-Hanbali, 
entitled al-Badr al-munir fi ‘ilm al-ta‘bir (The Shining Full Moon on the 
Science of Dream Interpretation);'*’ the dreambook of Abu Tahir Burhan 
al-Din Ibrahim b. Yahya b. Ghanim al-Magdisi al-Hanbali, entitled al-Mu‘lam 
or al-Mu‘allam ‘ala hurüf al-mu‘jam (The Marked or The Inspired «Book» 
in Alphabetical Order), and its abridgment by Muhibb al-Din Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Maqdisi al-Shafi‘l, entitled al-Muhkam fi ikhtisas al-mu‘lam 
(Referee in Distinguishing the Signs). All of al-Nabulusi’s sources are extant, 
but only al-Muntakhab is published. 


The Author of the Oneirocriticon 


The attribution of the Oneirocriticon to “Achmet, son of Sereim" appears in 
the title of the work in a number of Greek manuscripts. However, there is no 
mention of Achmet, of Islam, or of the Arabs in the first four chapters of the 
Oneirocriticon, where the information on the work's sources is presented in 
the form of four separate prologues written in the first person and strung 
together. The first prologue mentions no author and only states that the 
Oneirocriticon is a compilation of Indian, Persian and Egyptian sources. The 
second prologue is attributed to one Syrbacham, dream interpreter to the king 
of the Indians, the third is said to be by Baram, dream interpreter to king 
Saanisan of Persia, and the fourth is attributed to Tarphan, dream interpreter 
to the Egyptian pharaoh. 

Although Islam and the Arabs are not mentioned in the first four chapters, 
they do appear in subsequent passages. They are mentioned for the first time 
in chapter 19, in a narrative on a dreamer's dream and his consultation with a 
dream interpreter; the chapter's purpose is to exemplify how dream interpreta- 


H5 This is possibly Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 347, no. 80, where the author is named ‘Abd 
Allah Sulayman b. Hazim. The title of the book is the same, and it is said to be an abridgment of a 
longer work by the same author. 


' Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 352, no. 103. 
7 Ibid., р. 346, no. 72. 
'* Tbid., p. 338, no. 42. 
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tion is supposed to be conducted and to confirm that the interpretations offered 
in theory earlier in the Oneirocriticon have proved to be reliable in practice. 
The story in chapter 19, which is also narrated in the first person, contains two 
Arabic names, Achmet, son of Séreim, and Caliph al-Ma?mün. 


`ЕЛӨоу тїс буӨролос̧ түрөттүсё uot TH "Ayuét TH VIM Enpeiu, TO dverpoKpity tod 
TpwtoovePovrsAOv Мацо?у" £ióov £v opduati, бт oi тріҳес TOV скелу LOD 
edaovvOnoav Kat түоётууӨтсоу, Kal тоотас TH WAALS. Exovpevov. xol йлекріӨту 
avTO STL TÒ Aoyápióv cov Kal © лАо%тос cov EMANObVENoav: Kal ócov ёкоуос 
TOV TPLYOV GOV, tocoUtov KaKOsLOLKEis ота. kat єїрёӨт| odtws tò npåypa. 7? 


A certain man came and asked me, Achmet, the son of Séreim, the dream interpreter 
of the caliph Mamoun: “I saw in a dream that the hair on my legs grew longer and 
thicker and that I was cutting it with a pair of scissors.” I replied: “Your wealth 
and riches have increased, but you mismanage them in proportion to the quantity 
of hair that you cut.” And it was discovered that things were indeed so. 


Taking into account the four prologues, this short anecdote constitutes the 
fifth instance of first-person discourse in the Oneirocriticon. Twelve more 
examples of actual consultation are inserted in the remaining pages, usually 
under the heading “epa@tnoic” or "époxmua" (Question). Of the thirteen 
anecdotes about consultations, only the one in chapter 19 is narrated in the 
first person. It is also the only place in the whole book where the full name, 
“Achmet, son of Séreim,” is mentioned. Ten of the thirteen anecdotes give 
the name as “the dream interpreter Séreim," or simply *Séreim,""' and the 
remaining two say only “the dream interpreter" (6 6ve.poxpitns).'” In chapter 
19, Ibn Sirin speaks in the first person, not because the compiler of the 
Oneirocriticon wants to assume his identity, but because his words are quoted 
directly in the same way the Indian, Persian and Egyptian dream interpreters 
were quoted earlier. 

Why is Ibn Sirin allowed to speak in the first person only this one time, and 
after that is referred to in the third person? Arabic dreambooks frequently 
contain narrations or direct quotations like the thirteen anecdotes incorporated 

'? Drex] 15, 18 ff. 


130 «Achmet, son of Séreim" is mentioned only in Drexl 15, 18. "Sereim" is mentioned in Drexl 
23, 25; 24, 2; 29, 25; 30, 1; 57, 13; 92, 2; 99, 8; 102, 2; 111, 26; 137, 24; 148, 19; 156, 7. 

55! Chap. 20, Drexl 16, 1-10; chap. 36, Drexl 29, 28 ff.; chap. 96, Drex! 57, 11 ff.; chap. 139, 
Drexl 92, 1 ff.; chap. 144, Drexl 99, 6 ff.; chap. 147, Drexl 102, 1; chap. 153, Drexl 111, 24; 
chap. 176, Drexl 137, 22 ff.; chap. 194, Drexl 148, 18 ff.; chap. 199, Drext 156, 6 ff. 


15? Chap. 26, Drexl 23, 23 ff.; chap. 164, Drexl 217, 1 ff. 
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into the Greek Oneirocriticon. Whenever the Arabic narrations describe the 
way a specific dream had been interpreted either by the Prophet himself or by 
another important figure, such as Ibn Sirin, the authenticity of the interpretation 
is guaranteed by a “chain of authorities" (/snad) which precedes the narration, 
just as a similar chain of authorities precedes the hadith, or traditions of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The thirteen anecdotes in the Greek text have been stripped 
of their preceding chains of authorities, but the story in chapter 19 apparently 
had a chain of authorities that reached all the way back to the protagonist 
himself, that is, to Ibn Sirin, and this is why it is narrated in the first person. 
The chains for the other twelve must have reached back only as far as someone 
who had heard the story, which explains why they are narrated in the third 
person.” 

Unlike the other dream interpreters, Syrbacham, Baram and Tarphan, 
Achmet, the son of Séreim, is the name of a recognizable historical figure, the 
seventh-century scholar Muhammad ibn Sirin.'*’ Aypét is the Arabic Ahmad 
(so. 1), transliterated into Greek letters. The transformation of *'Sirin" to 
"Sereim" (pronounced in Greek as “Ѕігіт”) is easy to explain: the confusion 
between v (n) and p (m) is frequent in Greek manuscripts written in the 
minuscule. Its several variants found in the Greek manuscript tradition indicate 
the difficulty the Greek scribes had in accurately reading and copying such a 
foreign name. Ibn Sirin was not, however, a contemporary of Caliph al-Ma'mün 
(813-33), but must have become associated with him in later literature, at a 
time sufficiently removed from the actual lifetime of both. 

Achmet, son of Sereim, is the only name of a dream interpreter mentioned 
in the Oneirocriticon that does not appear to be fictional. This is apparently 
why it was attached to the title of the work, probably by one of the scribes 
who copied the Greek text. The work thus became known as The Oneirocriticon 


? Similar anecdotes pertaining to astrological questions addressed to Abū Ma‘shar are contained 
in the 10th-century Byzantine translation of Abū Sa‘id Shadhan’s Mudhákarát, which constitutes 
the second book of the Greek Та uvortńpia tod Azouácap (The Mysteries of Apomasar). A 
number of these anecdotes were published in CCAG, vol. 5:1, pp. 144 ff. Two of them are 
preceded by short chains of authorities: cimev 6 `Алосаіт öt eixov тф "Anoudoap öt einé 
uot ó Movxyodpet © vióc To) Macéws тоъ Xopacjuát бт... (Abū Sa‘id said that I said to Abu 
Ma‘shar that Muhammad b. Musa al-Khuwarizmi told me that...) (ibid., р. 146). Also Eimev 6 
'Anouácap бтї косо tod Movyotuet то? viod tod OeodovAov Agyovtos бту... (Abi 
Ma‘shar said, “I heard Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah [b. ‘Umar b. al-Bazyar] say...”) (ibid., p. 
147). 

1% The spelling of “Ahmad” (4-4 4) in Arabic is very close to the spelling of “Muhammad” 


(aaa ). Both names stem from the same root, h-m-d; the name of the Prophet Muhammad is 
also said to be Ahmad. 
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of Achmet, although the author/compiler makes no attempt to link himself to 
that name. We may therefore surmise that the title appearing in some of the 
Greek manuscripts attributing the Oneirocriticon to “Achmet, son of Sereim, 
the dream interpreter to Caliph Mamoun,” is a later invention, based on the 
information provided in chapter 19. Indeed, this title is not fully supported by 
the Greek manuscript tradition, since it appears only in some Greek manuscripts. 
The various titles of the work recorded in the Greek manuscripts are listed 
below in chronological order: 

Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 (11th century), fol. 125r:« O»veipokpitov Ivõðv, 
Персфу xoi Аіүолтіоу (From the Oneirokrites'? of the Indians, Persians 
and Egyptians). 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111 (13th century), fol. Ir: £v дубраті то? 
патрос кої TOD vt00 кої то? ayiov nveopatoc. BLBALOV OVELPOKPLTLKOV 
önep ovvie Kai ovvétagev àyuét VLOG onpeiu ó OVELPOKPITNS TOD 
npotocuufooAovu рацро?у. IIpóAoyoc тфу Overpatov (In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Book on dream interpretation 
which Achmet, son of Sereim, dream interpreter to Caliph Mammoun [sic], 
put together and composed). 

Marc. gr. 299 (14th-century hand on the flyleaves of a 10th-century man- 
uscript), fol. 5r: Пері ovipwv [sic] (On dreams). 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162 (end of 14th century), fol. 8r: В.ВМоу 
OVELPOKPLTLKOV блєр ovvie xai ovvetatev йурет ó VLOG onpeiu ó 
óv£tpokpitng то? лротох ouufooAov uapoðv. IIpóAoyoc тфу óvetpátov 
cvv Өє® dyi oUtoc (Book on dream interpretation which Achmet, son of 
Sereim, dream interpreter to Caliph Mamoun, put together and composed. 
Prologue to the dreams, by holy God, thus). 

Paris. gr. 2511 (end of 14th century), fol. 7r: BiBAtov óvetpokpirikóv 
önep ovvie Kal ovvetáčato GYWET, vióg GEPTL TOD Оуғ1рокрітох TOD 
npotocuuBoUAov Mapovv (Book on dream interpretation which Achmet, 
son of Serém, dream interpreter to Caliph Mamoun, put together and composed). 

Paris. gr. 2419 (15th century), fol. 295: óvetpokpitng ovpiu (Oneirokrites 
Syrim [sic ]). 

Vat. gr. 573 (15th century), fol. 120: BiBAtov OvetpoKkpitikov блер ovvie 
кої ovvétačev dyuet VLOG onpelu © OVELPOKPITNS TOD npotoounBoDAov 
aury (Book on dream interpretation which Achmet, son of Sereim, dream 
interpreter to Caliph Mamén [sic] put together and composed). 


55 The Greek word oneirokrités can mean both “dream interpreter" and “dreambook.” 
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Athos, Iviron 4285.165 (15th century, excerpts only), fol. 146a: 
'Oveipokpitikóv кота IIépoog Ivóobg koi Aiyumtíoug (Dreambook 
according to the Persians, Indians and Egyptians). 

Ambros. gr. 592 (O 94 sup) (15th century), fol. 42v. No title. The text of the 
Oneirocriticon in this manuscript begins with an excerpt corresponding to 
chapter 124 of the critical edition (Drexl 73, 19 ff.) and gives the title of this 
chapter as “ Ек тфу ivé@v лері vevudtov ðt ОфӨсАнФу Kal лері 
vungevoews” (From the Indians on nodding with the eyes and on getting 
married). 

Borbon. gr. 356 (IIL.E.34) (15th century), fol. 1. No title. The first several 
folia (probably a whole quire) are missing. 

Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632 (15th century), fols. 442-446: The top margin 
of the page with the table of contents has the following inscriptions: сорти. 
(Syrem); slightly further down: níva& tod óveipatog ivõðv, nepoðv, 
aiyuntiov (Table [of contents] of the dream [sic] by Indians, Persians, 
Egyptians). The first chapter in the table of contents is: tp@Aoyos too спріц 
100 OvNpwxKpitov (Prologue by Sérim the dream interpreter). The end of the 
table of contents is signaled as follows: тєАос tov óvupokpitov сорци tou 
óvnpokpítou EK TOD Aóyov пубфу nepoðv kai eynntiov. onApaxápn 
ovupoKpitov/ Bapady ovupokpitov/ тарфау ovupoKpitov (End of the 
Oneirokrités Syrim the Oneirokrites from the teachings of Indians, Persians 
and Egyptians. Of the dream interpreter Sélbacham [sic]/ the dream interpreter 
Baraam [sic]/ the dream interpreter Tarphan). The beginning of the text is 
inscribed ovpip ó óvnpokpitik «óc» (Syrim the dream interpreting [sic]). 
On the left side of this inscription: ёк tov т\удоу. repoóv (From the Indians, 
Persians.. ). On the right side: kai eyuntiov (... and Egyptians). 

Leidens. Voss. 49 (end of 15th century), fol. 1: àpyn соу Bed tod 
OvelpoKpitov (Beginning, with [the help of] God, of the Oneirokrités). 

Cantabrigiensis (Trinity College) gr. 1386 (0 8.11, 6102) (15th-16th century), 
fol. 5: nívaE то? zapóvtog критко? tæv Oveipov DiBAtou (Table of 
contents of the present book on the interpretation of dreams). Fol. 8: BAfAiov 
óveipokpitnc."^ ónep ovvate kai соуётаёєу дурёт vióc oepeiu ove- 
рокрітох (Book Oneirokrités; which Achmet, son of Sereim the dream 
interpreter, put together and composed). The part of the title after the semi- 


75 M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts of the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, vol. 3 
(Cambridge, 1902), p. 398, read this as BiBAtov ovetpoxpitikis, but what is written is clearly 
óveipokpitnc. The accent is clearly placed on 1; тү and с of the ending are placed on top of each 
other above the letter т. 
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colon, found in other manuscripts, is here incorporated into the text of the 
introduction: То? лротох ovpPovAov LaLoDv NOAAG коліасамтос eop£o0ai 
t SEONOTH pov thv åkpißi Epunveta тду óveipov ... (Of Caliph Mamoun 
after I greatly toiled to find for my master the exact interpretation of dreams. ..) 
[sic, without punctuation]. 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 287 (15th-16th century), fol. 1: No title. 

Berol. gr. 171 (Phil. gr. 1575) (16th century), fol. 1: BXBAiov: óveipokpn- 
TELKOV: oy pét VLOD GEIPT TOD тїс Napovans copias ths T] TOD UEAAOVTOG 
ExBPacig лроуіуоокетол (Book; on dream interpretation: by Achmet son of 
Seirém of the present wisdom [sic] through which the outcome of the future 
becomes known in advance). 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 (16th century). The first folio with the title 
of the work is missing. A later hand attributed the work to блорбсарос̧ (Abu 
Ma‘shar). 

Paris. gr. 2427 (16th century). This is a direct copy of Vindob. 297. It 
therefore also omits the title of the work and the first chapter and attributes 
the work to ёлорбсарос̧ (Abt Ma'shar). 

Paris. gr. 2538 (16th century). The first folio with the title is missing (this 
is Rigault’s codex). 

Zagora, (Bibliotheke Zagoras, Thessaly, Greece) 89 (1594), fol. 4: BuBAiov 
OVELPOKPLTLKOV блєр ovvie xai ovvétače aya’. éter [sic] о Есери О 
оуелрокріттс toù MPWTOGvEBOvAOV Mapyovv (Book on dream interpretation 
which Eseirém, dream interpreter to Caliph Mamoun, put together and 
composed in the year 1601 [sic]). 

BL Additicius 8240 (17th century), fol. 124v. No title. The manuscript 
contains an excerpt corresponding to chapter 247 of the critical edition (Drexl 
203, 27 ff.) and gives the title of this chapter: £x tv nepoðv xoi aiyvuntiov 
тєрї баафороеу etd@v (From the Persians and Egyptians on various goods). 

Hierosol. (of St. Sabbas) gr. 555 (17th century), fol. 1: Ev ovouatt tod 
тотрос кої то? VLOD Kai TOD Gylov nveúpatocs: BLBALOV OVELPOKPLTLKOV, 
Onep соуђёєу xai ovvétatev Аў! ó прфтос nuóv OvetpoKpitns TOD 
npótov ovuBovaov Mappobv «tA. (In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit; book on dream interpretation, which Achim [sic], our 
foremost dream interpreter to Caliph Mammoun [sic], put together and 
composed, etc.). 

Hierosol. (of the Patriarchate) gr. 220 (17th century), fol. 2: ev ovopatt 
tod латрос кої TOD 1до% кої TOD ауіох nvetpatog vov Kal det. BipAtov 
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OVELPOKPLTLKOV, TO ONOLOV TO EUGCMEEV кої TO £kauev `Аҳаєт [sic] о 
VLOG LELPTL ó óveipokpirng toù npotoouupooAXoo Моџоду: kai npóAoyog 
TOD OVELPOKPLTOD @Ал10ёстатос (In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, now and forever; a book on dream interpretation, 
which Achaet [sic], the son of Seirém, dream interpreter to Caliph Mamoun, 
compiled and made. And a most truthful prologue to the Oneirokrités). 

Petropolitanus Bibl. Acad. scient. graec. 161 (olim Instituti Archaeolog. 
Constantinopol.) (18th century), fol. 35: Ек то? ӧуғлрокрітох tod Tapaddav 
то? c0$09 (From the Oneirokrités by Taraphan [sic] the Wise). 

In addition to the Greek manuscripts that preserve the Oneirocriticon, we 
should also consider some indirect evidence for its title. The excerpt of the 
Oneirocriticon contained in the eleventh-century anthology known as the 
Florilegium Baroccianum is inscribed “tod Ўлріц” (by Sirim).'" In the twelfth 
century, Pascalis Romanus, who used the Greek texts of both the Oneirocriticon 
and Artemidoros to compile his Liber Thesauri Occulti, enumerates his sources 
in rather vague terms: "° 


Collectus autem est liber iste ex divina et humana scriptura, tam ex usu experimenti 
quam ex ratione rei, de Latinis, Grecis et Caldeicis et Persis et Pharaonis et 
Nabugodonosor annalibus in quibus multifarie sompnia eorum sunt exposita. 
Fuerunt enim Pharao et Nabugodonosor amatores futurorum et quia prophetas 
non habebant, velud gentiles, dedit eis Deus per tegumentum sompnii futura 
conspicere. 


This book has been compiled from the divine and human scripture, both from 
experience and from logical deduction, from Latin, Greek and Chaldean and 
Persian [writings] and from the annals of the pharaoh and Nabuchodonosor, 
where their dreams are explained in many passages. For both the pharaoh and 
Nabuchodonosor loved to know the future and, since they were gentiles and did 
not have prophets, God gave them [the grace] to know the future through the veil 
of a dream. 


Though an informed reader will realize that both Artemidoros and the 
Oneirocriticon are implied in this enumeration, the names Artemidoros, 
Achmet, and Sirim are not mentioned. The information provided by Pascalis 
Romanus suggests that his copy of the Oneirocriticon did not mention the 


1 Critical edition by Sargologos, Un traité de vie spirituelle et morale du XIe siècle, p. 838 
(chap. 24, 20). The date of the Florilegium Baroccianum is deduced from the age of its oldest 
manuscript, Patmiacus 6 (11th century). 


58 Collin-Roset, “Le Liber Thesauri Occulti,” p. 147, $ IL. The same text is also quoted from 
Bodleian Digby 103 in C. H. Haskins, “Leo Tuscus,” BZ 24 (1923-24), p. 47. 
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name of its compiler. This hypothesis is corroborated by the similarity of 
Pascalis Romanus’s text to the versions of the Greek text preserved in Paris. 
Suppl. gr. 690 (eleventh century) and Marc. gr. 299 (on a flyleaf written by a 
fourteenth-century hand), neither of which gives the Greek author’s name. 

The second Latin version of the Oneirocriticon from the twelfth century by 
Leo Tuscus is not an adaptation but a translation. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that Leo faithfully reproduced not only the text but also the title of his 
model. The dedication reads as follows:'* “Ad Hugonem Eterianum doctorem 
suum et utraque origine fratrem Leo Tuscus imperatoriarum epistolarum 
interpres de sompniis et oraculis" (Leo Tuscus, the interpreter of imperial 
letters, «dedicates this work» on dreams and oracles to Hugo Eterianus, his 
teacher and brother on both (the maternal and the paternal] side). The 
designation of the Oneirocriticon as “de somniis et oraculis" implies that the 
title found in Leo's Greek model did not give the name of the author. A 
statement from his introduction suggests that the Greek title of the work he 
translated was Oneirokrites (which in Greek can mean both "dream interpreter" 
and “dreambook”), though the rhetorical manner in which it is phrased does 
not allow us to draw such a conclusion with certainty: 


Ex eo igitur tempore pectus sollicitudine percussi sub corde ignitos versavi carbones 
cogitando uti lene esset annon si'® onirocriti Grecorum philosophis ariolanti loqui 
latine persuaderem enucleatim atque inoffensam perspicuitatem figmenti sompnialis 
tuo favore nostrorum Tuscorum desiderio breviter reserarem. 


Therefore, since that time, I have anxiously smitten my chest and have been 
stirring live coals under my heart thinking whether or not it would be useful if the 
Oneirokrités who divines for the philosophers of the Greeks spoke in Latin, and if 
I quickly disclosed for your sake the smooth lucidity of the images of dreams at 
the request of our Tuscans. 


The titles seem to fall into five categories: 

1. Titles that do not give the name of an author (Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, Leo 
Tuscus, Marc. gr. 299, Leidens. Voss. 49, Athos, Iviron 4285.165). This category 
is represented by the two oldest pieces of evidence that survive (the eleventh- 


1? T am copying from the oldest surviving manuscript of this translation, Bodleian Digby 103, 
fol. 59r. 


19 Tn the manuscript Wolfenbüttel, Guelpherb. lat. 2917, quoted in C. H. Haskins, Studies in the 
History of Mediaeval Science, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 217: "cogitando utile esse 
si" = “thinking it will be useful if...” 
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century Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and the twelfth-century evidence of Leo Tuscus), 
as well as three later Greek manuscripts. '^' 

2. Titles that attribute the work to “Sirim” without giving further information 
about the author (Florilegium Baroccianum, Paris. gr. 2419, Bononiensis (Bibl. 
Univ.) 3632). 

3. Titles that attribute the work to àrouóoapog (Vindob. philos. et philol. 
gr. 297 and its direct copy, Paris.gr. 2427). 

4. One title that attributes the work to Tarphan (Petropolitanus Bibl. Acad. 
scient. graec. 161). 

5. Titles that attribute the work to “Achmet, son of Séreim, dream interpreter 
of Caliph Mamoun" (Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111, Vindob. philos. et 
philol. gr. 162, Berol. gr. 171 [Phil. gr. 1575], Vat. gr. 573, Paris. gr. 2511, 
Cantabrig. gr. 1386 (O 8.11, 6102), Zagora 89, Hierosol. 555 and Hierosol. 
220), the most numerous category, but also the most recent, since its earliest 
member belongs to the thirteenth century. 

The analysis suggests that the Oneirocriticon was originally circulated 
anonymously. This is supported by our two oldest versions (the abridgment 
contained in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and Leo Tuscus's translation), and is corro- 
sborated by Pascalis Romanus's compilation, as well as the attribution of the 
Oneirocriticon to Tarphan, Sirim, or Achmet; all these attributions must have 
been made by the scribes who copied the text and who wanted to attach an 
author's name to an originally anonymous work. The original title of the 
work, according to the earliest surviving testimony, Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, was 
"Oveipokpitnc," which is also implied by Leo Tuscus. This title is recorded 
in the Leidensis, and is also repeated in conjunction with the names of putative 
authors in the Petropolitanus (Tarphan), Paris. gr. 2419, and the Bononiensis 
(Sirim). In addition, the Cantabrigiensis clearly calls the work “BiBAtov 
óveipokpitnc," though this might be the mistake of the copyist, who possibly 
misread the abbreviation for the ending “-1кбу” found in his model.'® 


16! Leidens Voss. 49 (L) was considered by Drexl to be one of the best Greek manuscripts of the 


Oneirocriticon, but a new study of the manuscript tradition might change this evaluation. 


' The same conclusions about the spurious attribution of the Oneirocriticon to Achmet are set 


forth much more briefly in Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” 
without reference to my dissertation. I consider the concurrence of our opinions as a corroboration 
of the arguments presented here. 
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The Author’ s Sources 


The first chapter of the Oneirocriticon, where the compiler explains the reason 
for writing his book and the method of its composition, reads as follows 
(Drex! 1, 3-14): 


a IIpóAoyog ту Оує1рбтоу 


TIoAAG кол1@сас npóg TO dvepevvav тф 6eonótr pov Thy акр1фт| epunveiav TOV 
óveipátov, коӨ®с оътос 51 ёлїӨ®ш ас eixe NOAATS, Ebpov ёк t&v NOLNOGVTOV 
tiv тоютту GxpiBetav kat’ GAnGeravy, ytor Ivéav, Перофу кол Аіүолтіоу, ot 
тђу GAnGerav akpiPorAoynoduevol Kai AEextoAoynoavtes £&£Oevto кої 
£Aoyoypáónoav tijv таро®сау Epunvetav. kot £5 Exdotov TOUTMV EKAEEGUEVOG 
KEdaAaLwdas ESEBEUTNY THV тру TAS KPLOEIS кой ADOELS EV ёкбстф кефолоіо, 
сау kai Ò ÒG SEGTOTHS YVOUG Thy тєрї TO AVTO кефалолоу £kGotou xpiotv 
кої Avot GvAAoyiontat кої набӨту tò GANBES кої neipaði TOD yAvxéoc кої 
ВаӨёос кол rexo8muévov Kai Suvatod тїс rapovong софіас, St їс À TOD UEAAOVTOS 
£kpaotg KPOYLVWOKETAL. 


1. Introduction to Dreams 


I have greatly labored in order to investigate the accurate interpretation of dreams 
for my Lord (despotes)—for he was very zealous about such matters —and have 
discovered that great and true precision has been achieved by some, namely the 
Indians, Persians and Egyptians. For, having weighed accurately and put in fine 
detail the truth, they have set forth and written down the present explanation. I 
have extracted summarily from each of those sources and have arranged the 
interpretations and solutions of all three of them in every chapter, so that my Lord, 
too, having learnt the interpretation and solution of each «dream» from that very 
chapter, may contemplate and perceive the truth, and experience the sweetness, 
profundity, satisfaction, and power of the wisdom contained therein; for through 
this wisdom the outcome of future events can be known in advance. 


Subsequently, the compiler quotes three more prologues, also written in the 
first person; they are by "Syrbacham, dream interpreter to the king of India,” 
“Baram, dream interpreter of Saanisan, king of Persia," and "Tarphan, dream 
interpreter of the pharaoh, king of the Egyptians." The royal dream interpreters 
speak thus: 


'8 The English translation of passages from the Oneirocriticon are taken from Oberhelman, 


Oneirocriticon of Achmet, with emendations by me. Oberhelman’s translation should be used with 
caution, since it is suffers from carelessness and an insufficient knowledge of Greek. The German 
translation by Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, is much more reliable. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
B’ Ex то? Adyou тфу ' Ivéav 


Xvuppaxóu ó óveipoxpitng tod tHv Ivõðv Baoikéws Lodia ueytotn [Отоу] n 
тєрї TOV OVELPATMV крісіс kal А0сіс kai npopnteia бло Beoð müoiv 
evayyeaAtCouevn, kaðó nov yéypantat Ev toic @үїо1їс EvaYYEALOLG, OTL трос TOV 
&yanóvtá рє ёүф кой Ò патўр pov £AevoóneOa xoi ноуйу тар аотф тобону. 
тодто S& teAetottat бї Оранотос. koi Laptupet Toon ò katamtotevOelg THY 
Mapíav, tiv untépa тоф dwtdc, ёг оранатос рпуоӨєіс. броїос бё kal Aavina 
Kai oi пАғіоос TOV лрофптбу ôt Орасе@с tò Өєїоу фос ёёіӧбуӨпсау. oig 
ВеВолоосдосау návtec, őt Өє1бу tt UNVULG лєрї лбутоу, бүаӨфу te кол фаълоу, 
таут\ TH Лаф тү TOV óveipátov біс £otiv. итү AoyLCEo8 ёё тїс, StL pia тїс £ott 
Kpiotc kot Avotc OvEeipatos ёубс tv Staddpav просолоу. бют тй TOV BacLAEOV 
Oveipata oiKeiav éyovot крісіу kal ADOLY, Kal TOV &pyxóvtov kal TAOVOLOV 
Ороіос oikeiav, кої TOV блброу TE kal rtoxóv буалбүос otketav: ónoiac бё 
GAA крїсїс ӧуєіроу yuvatkóv Kal GAAN буёрӧу: кол GAAN Kptotc £v Béper kai 
ДААЛ ёу yEdvoc dpa. SV Ov кої UGAAOV ӧфеіАел б буелрокріттс локубс тїс 
civar kot лолороећс xoi тоу Belov фӧВоу Éxov dei. оїс xoi uGAXov fl kpiotg 
éotiv àoQaAnc, 51611 бло Oeod KEYapitwtar. od uóvov ёё toic àyaOotc ó Өғєїос 
óvetpoc TPOSELKVUTAL GAAG Kol toic поутроїс xat брартодо1с, kat тафта ià 
tò TAOVOLOV EAEOG TOD Oeod, коӨфс трёфєт kal tobc üpvouuévoug koi тос 
Власфпро?дутос adtov. уйу оду £v тў Suvdpet тїс бүіос̧ avapyou кої Gy@ptotov 
1ptá8oc tfi Epunvetac dncpyouar.'™ 


2. From the Account of the Indians 


Syrbacham, the dream interpreter of the king of the Indians «said»: 

“The interpretation and decipherment of dreams is very great wisdom and prophecy 
brought by God as glad tidings to all, as is written in the Holy Gospels, that 'to 
the one who loves Me, My Father and I will come and tarry with him' [John 
14:23]. This is fulfilled through a vision. Joseph, the one entrusted with Mary, the 
mother of Light, who was informed by a vision, bears witness to it. 5 Likewise, 
Daniel and most of the prophets were taught the divine light through <prophetic> 
visions. By these «examples» all should rest assured that the appearance of 
dreams is for everybody a divine message concerning everything, both good and 
evil. And let no one reckon that the interpretation and solution to a dream are the 
same for different individuals. For the dreams of kings have their own interpretation 
and solution, and those of the nobles and the wealthy likewise their own, and 
those of the destitute and the poor their own accordingly. Similarly, the interpretation 
of women's dreams differs from that of men's dreams.The interpretation is also 
different during the summer and during the winter season. For these reasons the 
dream interpreter ought to be someone very wise and extremely learned and God 
fearing always. Thereby the interpretation is very sound, because it is bestowed by 


14 Drex] 1, 15-3, 24. 
165 See Matthew 1:18-25, 2:13-14 and 2:22. 
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the grace of God. For God-sent dreams appear not only to the good, but also to 
the wicked and sinful, because of God’s bountiful mercy, just as he takes care 
even of those who deny and blaspheme him. Now, by the power of the eternal and 
inseparable Holy Trinity, I begin my interpretation.” 


y EK то? Aóyov тфу Перофу 


Варан © óvetpokpitng Zaavioàv Paouet tàv Hepoðv Ек тїс Kpicews тфу 
óvetpátov реүістпу yvàotv kai лрбүуосіу Edevpav, Сос te kai Bavátov, 
пеміос TE кол nÀo0tov, vóoov Kal oyeiac, харас Kal Anne, міктс £x0póv Kai 
TTNG, £Aóttovi KON то LEAAOV GANOAG £xuavOGvo rép Tod ueytotov xórov 
тїїс аотроуоц\ос, 6nAovótt ёйу бра б óveipokpitns ёотіу акр13ёстотос` ёүколос 
yàp кої NOAAGKIG сфаллоџрёут тїс аотроуошос ў KATAATTWIC. MOAAOL үйр, фс 
EYM neipav ёсҳоу, TOV ботроуорпобутоу еіс GAANAOUG SlébEpov TOTE кої 
SunvexOnoav ётерос tov Étepov буатрёпоутес. ї SE kpiotg TOV OvELPATOV, fjv 
eyo e€e8Eunv, navi троло tò йуарфіВолоу Exel. кої б татту uerépygogat 
BovAdpevos Aentétnta баауоїас кої nóðov прос TODS KUPLOUS TOV GoOTEPwV 
ёуёто). убу ойу GPYOUaL лєрї лбутоу а^лӨбс Kai Depaioc. 6 


3. From the Account of the Persians 


Baram, dream interpreter to Saanisan, king of the Persians <said>: 

“Having discovered through the interpretation of dreams very great wisdom and 
foreknowledge about life and death, poverty and wealth, sickness and health, joy 
and sorrow, victory over enemies and defeat, I truthfully study the future at much 
less toil than if I were to use the very laborious process of astrology, that is, if the 
dream interpreter is very precise. For the comprehension of astrology is toilsome, 
frequently yields wrong results, and is also wearisome and very lengthy. Indeed, 
as I know from experience, many astrologers at times disagreed with each other 
and each excelled in refuting the other. On the other hand, the interpretation of 
dreams which I have set forth is in every way unambiguous. And let him who 
wishes to pursue it have a sharp mind and love for the lords of the stars. So now I 
begin <to talk> truthfully and with certainty about everything.” 


6 Ex tod Adyou тфу Alyuntiov 


Тарфёу ó óveipokpitng Фароф Вас1Аёос TOV Aiyuntiov: ” Hpevvnoa ' nepi dv 
gùpov ої BaotAeig TOV Aiyurtiov Ev тойс крісесі тфу Óvetpátov, лері Фу оок 
Тоўоску ётєрос тіс отаю kataAaBeiv тата болер &yo д1@ тоу ёцоу ógonótnv: 
пол yàp Åv кої соуєхтс ALTA TOV Óveipátov ў булс. кої yàp кої aùtòg 
moAdv siye nóBov лрос touc Өк, oi návta, doa каб ёкастоу att соцВйсесдол 
Éu£AAE, проєёєікуџоу EV OVELPAOLV. блер ёүф AakptPas SrEeAvov del’ кол AVTOG 


166 Drexl 2, 25-3, 11. 


'? Drex] 3, 14 has *"peovnoav"; I prefer “hpevvnoa” on the basis of Var. gr. 573, as well as 
the use of the first person singular in this chapter. 
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dU ёро? thy GAGE lav npoeyiyvwoké te kai &üpioke. vOv оу ёктїӨтш тота, 
тєрї Ov ёүф £neipáOnv xai oi ápyoiot Papawvitat Kai oi кот adtods Godot. 
Kal лбмта, doa évdéyetat Bewpeiv tobs буӨролохс, Epunvedov ёкт1Өтш.'® 


4. From the Account of the Egyptians 


Tarphan, the dream interpreter of the pharaoh, king of the Egyptians <said>: 

“T have researched what the kings of the Egyptians have found in the interpretation 
of dreams, which nobody else was able to comprehend as well as I have, for the 
sake of my Lord. For he used to have many and frequent dreams. For he used to 
have great love for the gods, who foreshadowed every single thing that was about 
to happen to him in dreams, which I have always interpreted accurately, and 
through me he learned and knew the truth beforehand. So now I set forth what I 
and the ancient pharaonites and their wise men know from experience. And I set 
forth the interpretation of everything that is possible for humans to dream.” 


As each of the dream interpreters declares that his art draws its power and 
veracity from its association with the divine, it becomes evident that the Indian 
interpreter, who quotes a passage from the Gospels and mentions the dreams 
of Joseph, the husband of Mary, is a Christian, and all subsequent chapters of 
the Oneirocriticon that have an openly Christian flavor, are also labeled 
"Indian." The Persian dream interpreter worships the stars; the Egyptian dream 
interpreter and his master believe in several unnamed gods. In other words, 
the first four chapters of the Oneirocriticon claim that the work was compiled 
on the basis of Christian Indian and pagan Persian and Egyptian sources. The 
question that arises is whether the designations "Indian," “Persian” and “Egyp- 
tian," as well as the interpretations presented under these labels, existed in the 
Arabic sources of the Oneirocriticon or were invented by the Greek compiler. 
The answer to this question would reveal something about the Greek compiler's 
approach to his source material. 

Neither the compiler of the Oneirocriticon nor his Byzantine readers under- 
stood "Indians" to refer to the inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent. In tenth- 
century Greek, the word "Indian" could be taken to mean, more or less, an 
eastern Christian. All eastern nations, including Christian ones, are called 
“Indian” in Greek sources as early as the fourth century. Works such as 

'* Drex] 3, 12-24. 


'® See І. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century (Washington, D.C., 1984), pp. 
86-106, discussing the diplomatic mission of Theophilos the "Indian" among Oriental Christians, 
ca. 356. Christians existed on the Indian subcontinent long before European colonization. According 
to legend, their church was founded by the apostle Thomas. The earliest physical remains of 
Christianity were discovered in southern India and consist of five stone crosses inscribed in 
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Palladios’s On the Races of India and the Brahmans, Pseudo-Kallisthenes’ 
Alexander Romance and its numerous versions from the fourth century 
onwards," and the immensely popular romance cum hagiography Barlaam 
kai loasaph, portray India as the home of a pious and wise people. At times, 
and especially from the seventh century onwards, India was confused with 
Christian Ethiopia, which was called “inner India" in earlier sources and through 
which Indian goods were imported to Byzantium. The same confusion of 
India with the lands south of Egypt is evident in Artemidoros's ninth-century 
translation into Arabic by Hunayn b. Ishaq, where the Greek “India” ( Ivõia) 
is rendered as “the land of Nubia” (45! 3313). It is from this literary 
world that the Christian Indians of the Oneirocriticon hail. 

The only possibly genuine Indian trace in the Byzantine dreambook is the 
name of the Indian dream interpreter, Syrbacham, which could be a corruption 
of the Sanscrit sri Brahmanah, meaning “the reverend Brahman.”'” The most 
likely manner for such an Indian element to have ended up in a Middle Byzantine 
text is by way of an Arabic source, since the Arab acquaintance with the 
Indian subcontinent and its learning began with the first Arab conquest of 
Sindh under Muhammad b. Qasim in 712. Indeed, a comparison of the “Indian” 
chapters of the Oneirocriticon with the interpretations given in the Indian 
dreambook of Jagaddeva," which was written later than the Oneirocriticon 
but is the earliest independent Indian dreambook that survives," shows that 
Pahlavi; they have been assigned to the 6th or 7th century on paleographic grounds. See M. K. 


Kuriakose, History of Christianity in India: Source Materials (Madras, 1982), pp. 1-9. The 


Christian Indian tradition is clearly not connected with anything found in the Oneirocriticon. 


'? Both Palladios and the Alexander Romance were copiously excerpted in the 10th-century 


Suda Lexicon. 

7! Cf. Artem. ii, 12; Pack 123, 2; Arabic text in Fahd, Artémidore d'Éphése, Le livre des 
songes, p. 224, 3. The fact should hardly be surprising, since the medieval translators of classical 
Greek texts into Arabic did not understand Greek in the way the ancient authors did, but in the 
way the contemporary Byzantines did, because they learned their Greek from Byzantine teachers. 
To give one example, Hunayn b. Ishàq is said to have learned Greek after spending a couple of 
years in the lands of the Byzantines; see EF, s.v. "Hunayn b. Ishak.” 

1? Suggested by G. Dagron, “Formes et fonctions du pluralisme linguistique à Byzance (IX-XII 
siécle),” ТМ 12 (1994), p. 237. Another Indian name could possibly be masked under *Syrbacham"; 
this could be Varahamihira, a famous Indian astrologer and diviner of the 6th century c.e. with 
whom Arabic science became acquainted mainly through the works of Abü Ma'shar (787-886) 
and al-Birüni (973-1048). On Varahamihira, see Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften 
im Islam, p. 301; see also D. Pingree, Jyotihsastra: Astral and Mathematical Literature, A 
History of Indian Literature, ed. J. Gonda, vol. 6:4 (Wiesbaden, 1981), pp. 74-76. 


1 "Text and translation in J. von Negelein, Der Traumschlüssel des Jagaddeva. Ein Beitrag zur 
indischen Mantik (GieBen, 1912). 


" Indian dream interpretation was usually treated in a chapter of longer works on omens. The 
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similarities are rare and should not be attributed to any direct influence.'” 
Aside from the titles of the chapters labeled “from the Indians,” India is 
mentioned only once in the Oneirocriticon, in the chapter on the interpretation 
of elephants according to the Persians and Egyptians (Drexl 221, 5-6): `O 
¿épa є1с LwNAOV dvbpa E€vov é£ovctactiv TOAVMAOVTOV KPiVETAL 
$10 то рӯ лаутауо? OnpaGobai ллу év ‘Ivdia (An elephant is interpreted 
as an exalted man who is a very wealthy foreign ruler, because it is hunted 
nowhere else but in India). The same interpretation of elephants also occurs in 
Arabic dreambooks, without the justification quoted in the Oneirocriticon. 
However, one of the Arabic dreambooks does state that the significance of an 
elephant dreamt in India is different from that of the same dream dreamt in 
other parts of the world.'” The “Indian” chapters of the Oneirocriticon that 
discuss religious notions are in fact copied or adapted from the Muslim 


earliest independent treatise on dreams (svapna) that survives is the Svapnacintamani by the 
Gujarati scholar Jagaddeva (ca. 1175), but the interpretation of dreams goes back in Sanskrit 
literature to the Rgveda. The most common Sanskrit text on the subject is the Svapnadhyaya of 
unknown date, attributed to Brhaspati (Jupiter). The manuscripts of this work have been inventoried 
in D. Pingree, Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit. Series A, vol. 4, Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society 146 (1981), pp. 250-51; none of them is earlier than the 17th century. 
However, this should not be considered as conclusive evidence for the date of the work, since 
Indian manuscripts earlier than the 17th century are extremely rare (see Pingree, Jyotihsastra, p. 
118). For a comparison of ancient Greek with ancient Indian dream interpetation, see R. Stuhrmann, 
"Der Traum in der altindischen Literatur im Vergleich mit altiranischen, hethitischen und griechis- 
chen Vorstellungen," Ph.D. diss., Eberhard-Karls-Universitát Tübingen, 1982. This study does 
not discuss any Greek dreambooks later than Artemidoros and concentrates mainly on the theoretical 
aspects of dream interpretation, though a few specific dream symbols are also considered. The 
relationship between Indian and Islamic dream interpretation has never been studied. Islam 
reached India as early as 712 and was firmly established in the Punjab and Kashmir by the first 
half of the 11th century. It is therefore possible that Islamic influences made their way into the 
twelfth-century dreambook of Jagaddeva. Regarding Indian influences on Islamic dream interpre- 
tation, the source and authenticity of the interpretations attributed to the Indians in the eleventh-century 
dreambook of al-Dinawari still need to be studied. On Indian dream interpretation, see Pingree, 
Jyotihsastra, chap. 4, “Divination,” and esp. p. 77. I would like to thank Professor Michael Witzel 
of Harvard University for numerous bibliographical references and for a very useful discussion 
on Indian dream interpretation. 

175 For some comments on the connection of the Oneirocriticon with Indian dream interpretation, 
see Negelein, Der Traumschlüssel des Jagaddeva, pp. XX-XXI. Negelein points out the similarity 
between Jagaddeva I, 17 and the Oneirocriticon, chap. 301 (Drexl 241, 1-14). K. Latte, review of 
Achmetis Oneirocriticon, Gnomon 2 (1926), p. 419, remarks: "Die Berührungen mit dem von 
Negelein in seiner Ausgabe des Traumschlüssels des Jagaddeva zusammengestellten Material 
sind spärlich (vgl. etw 61, 1=J. I 48 p. 60 N., aber auch Artemidor I 33 p. 34, 23 Hercher; 77, 
24=]. II 63. 76. 25, 12 und Negelein р. XIV 2)." 


7^ Al-Muntakhab, p. 190: р 5-à 5 B44 ail axe pe уа Ја а 445, (The dream of an 
elephant outside of India «signifies» difficulty and distress). 
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interpretations of analogous symbols in Arabic dreambooks. 

As for the purportedly Persian and Egyptian interpretations in the Oneiro- 
criticon, many of them can be found in Arabic dreambooks, though no items 
peculiar to the material culture of ancient Egypt or Persia are mentioned in 
the Greek text." But a handful of interpretations, mainly those that discuss 
religion and social customs, appear as specific to these two cultures. It is 
important to decide whether these details reflect a Byzantine or an Arabic 
image of Persia and Egypt and how accessible the pertinent information was 
to a Byzantine or Arabic author of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The Persian dream interpreter, Baram, and his king, Saanisan, have genuinely 
and almost generically Persian names. Saanisan appears to be a corruption of 
Sasan, an ancestor of the last dynasty to rule Persia before the Arab conquests. 
His identification in the Oneirocriticon as “king of the Persians” is inaccurate, 
however, because, though of noble lineage, Sasan never became king. But 
Arabic sources refer to the last imperial house of Persia as Bànü Sasan (the 
clan of Sasan), and it was a genuine Persian name with royal associations that 
was widely known, even to those who were not knowledgeable in history."* 
Baram is Bahràm, also a common Persian name, borne by the great warrior 
god of Zoroastrianism,'” and by six Sasanian kings and several notables of 


'7 According to Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” pp. 
256-51, the interpretations that the Oneirocriticon ascribes to the Persians and Egyptians cannot 
be found in the extant Arabic dreambooks. Even in the chapters ascribed to the Indians, what 
seems to have been based on Islamic sources are only the interpretations presented at the very 
beginning; the rest might have been invented by the Greek author under the influence of the 
general idea in his Arabic source. Both these statements stand in need of correction. For examples 
of interpretations attributed to the Persians and Egyptians that have their equivalents in Arabic 
dreambooks, see the discussion on the interpretation of heads in chapter 5; also the interpretations 
of worshiping a star or a tree, receiving something from the pharaoh and sleeping in the same 
bed with him quoted below in this chapter. An example of a Christian chapter from the Oneirocriticon 
whose contents all have parallels in Islamic interpretations is chap. 149 (Drexl 103, 25-105, 11); 
see the discussion on the interpretation of priests and priestly duties in chapter 7. 

7*5 A]-Mas'üdi, the 10th-century geographer, records a popular belief that the last ancient 
Persian to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca was Sasan, whose ritual murmuring (zamzama) gave 
the name to the sacred well of Zamzam. Thus the name “Sasan” that occurs in the Oneirocriticon 
might have been introduced to the Arabic source of the Greek text by a Muslim author because of 
both its royal Persian connotations and its Islamic acceptability. See al-Mas'üdi, Les prairies 
d'or, trans. B. de Meynard, P. de Courteille and C. Pellat (Paris, 1962), vol. 1, p. 215, $574 (П, 
148). Alternatively, assuming that the name Sasàn already occurred in the Arabic source of the 
Oneirocriticon, it might have been mentioned in order to remind the Arab reader of an association 
with apocryphal wisdom and magic, since “Бапӣ Sasan” was the name applied to tricksters and 
beggars, who were often practitioners of magic and quack doctors. Cf. EF, s.v. “Ѕаѕап” and 
Bosworth, Medieval Islamic Underworld, vol. 1. 


79 Interpreted in ancient Greek and Hellenistic sources as Arés (Mars) or Héraklés (Hercules). 
See M. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism, vol. 2 (Leiden, 1982), pp. 40-41. 
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the Sasanian and later periods. '? 
The religion of the Persians, as it can be gleaned in chapter 13 (Drex] 10, 
5s11, 9), is Sasanian Zoroastrianism : 


ty ` Ex 100 Aóyov тфу Персоу лєрї mio te ws 


"Ебу тїс iðn Kat’ буар Eld@Aotg £avtóv npookuvotvta toig оло toic Óvóuact 


TOV u£yiotov Gotépov, Tj TOD iov Ñ tò E1SwAov, £rióengrioeta Paciréws Kai 
£icakovcOnoetai kal £yyvei TH BaciAel Goov TH NALAKG £160A0 катй TODS 
Флуолс.... Ei ёё tò £i80Xov f| Eig лрбсолоу tfj; o£Ar|vng Kal iðn тобто тїс, 
&£niógen8ncetai tod npotou ауӨролох tod DaciAÉogG kai £icakxovo8noetat 
npoceyyiGov avid, Soov тф c£Anviakàó E18OAW KATA TOUS ünvouc. £áv тіс iôn 
кат буар npookvvobvta £avtóv тф £190.49 тўс Афродіттс, £ic mpatov йуӨропоу 
tfjg avyOVOTIS EDSOKLLNOEL. OUOIWS kal ёлі TOV AoutÓv àotépov xal тфу 
u£ytotávov TOD BaotA£og ў ATI] kpiotc. 

Еду тїс iðn npookvvotvta £avtóv TH лорі TH Ev totg vaotc йсђёсто, £i LEV 
Вас1лє0с À xoi tóm, бт Moei калудс 6voóóng sEErMAvGe tod трос, 
roAeun8"oerai nap ёхӨрф@у кої tpamjoetar: et ёё xamvóg ту eoo6nc, &EGKovotov 
уікту кот’ £x0pàv Adán. el è тїс t6 TODtO тўс коубтцтос TOD AGOD, SoVAEVEL 
BacuXei Kai àxofricetat avardyus тїс Evwdias ў ӧосодіас xal уут áv 1, 
прос TOV dvópa avtc Ouoiws тїс осыйс ànoprioezat аот. Edv т\с (0n, óc 
Ékttce vaóv кої ёӨєто nip Ev атф eic npookúvnotv то? Aaod, £i LEV EoTL 
ВастАє®с, £v BovAfi abtod BaciAÉa rowei xat 6 Aad блоёёҳетол adtov.'*! 


13. From the Account of the Persians on Faith 


If someone dreams that he was worshiping the idols that are named after the 
greatest of the stars, should the idol be that of the sun, he will beseech the king and 
[his wish] will be granted and he will approach the king as closely as he did the 
idol in the dream.... If the idol depicted the moon and someone sees it, he will 
beseech the first minister to the king and [his wish] will be granted, and he will 
approach him as far as he approached the idol of the moon in his sleep. And if 
someone dreams that he was worshiping the idol of Venus, he will become the 
most trusted person of the queen. And likewise, the same interpretation applies to 
the remaining planets and the king's magistrates. 

If someone dreams that he was worshiping the eternal flame in the temples, if he 
is king and saw something like a malodorous smoke arise from the fire, he will be 
attacked by enemies and will be routed; but if the smoke is sweet-smelling, he may 


' This name appears in the Greek sources as Bapávnc, Bapaávng and Bapapávnc, but also 
as Bapdu, e.g., in Theophylaktos Simocatta; for a list of occurrences, see Theophylaktos Simocatta, 
Historiae, ed. C. de Boor and P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1972), p. 320. On the kings by that name in 
history and mythology, see Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. “Bahram.” 


BI Drex] 10, 5-11, 9. In addition, the Persians appear as star worshipers in chap. 168, “From 
the Persians on Stars” (Drexl 131, 23-132, 3), and in the introduction to the Oneirocriticon by 
the Persian dream interpreter (Drex! 2, 25-3, 11) quoted above. 
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gain a famous victory over them. If a commoner dreams this, he will serve a king 
and the result will be analogous to the foulness or sweetness of the smell. If the 
dreamer is a woman, it will turn out for her likewise in regard to her husband. If 
someone sees that he built a temple and set up a fire for public worship, if he is 
king he will appoint someone as king according to his will and the people will 
accept him. 


In chapter 169, “From the Persians on the Stars" (Drexl 131, 235132, 3) it is 
said that incense burning and sacrificing formed part of the ritual worship of 
the stars. 

The image of Zoroastrianism conveyed in these chapters is accurate." In 
Zoroastrian belief the sun is the symbol of Ohrmazd, the creator and principle 
of good. The moon is associated with light and water and conveys health and 
growth to plants. ^ Venus (Anahid) was the tutelary divinity of the Sasanian 
house. ^^ Her cult originated in that of the Assyro-Babylonian Ishtar, the Lady 
of the planet Venus and of love and war. Anahid was absorbed by Zoroastrianism 
in the time of the Achaemenians and was worshiped down to Islamic times as 


Вапа Pars (“the Lady of Persia"). Fire is considered sacred, and the 


186 


maintenance of perpetual flames is central to ritual worship, " which also 


included sacrifice of animals and other offerings." Further chapters indirectly 
supply a very few details about the beliefs and customs of the Persians. In 
chapter 6, “From the Persians on Resurrection,” it is implied that resurrection 


#2 Chap. 159, “From the Persians and Egyptians on Fire” (Drexl 120, 17-122, 25), also 
includes a “Zoroastrian” interpretation, though its importance is negligible, considering the total 
length of the chapter: TO np eic реүістас Kpivetat kpíoeig giç Beðv үйр avayetat 
npóocona (Drexl 120, 18-19) .... gi ёё «ión tig» STL лросекоупоє TH лорі, реүстбауоу 
6en8noetat kai axkovo@roetat (Drexl 121, 2-3). (Fire bears the greatest interpretations, for it 
refers to gods .... If «someone dreams» that he worshiped fire, he will beseech nobles and be 
heard). 

' See Encyclopaedia Іғапіса, s.v. “Astrology and Astronomy in Iran,” esp. $$ "Sun and 
Moon," "Stars" (p. 865). 


184 


See M. Boyce, Zoroastrians: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices (London, 1979), рр. 115 
and 142. 


185 Thid., pp. 61-62 and 163. 


'8 See A. Christensen, L’/ran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1936), pp. 140-41: “L’ Avesta 
distingue cinq sortes de feu .... Barszisavah est le feu du temple (appelé le feu Vahram) et aussi le 
feu destiné à l'usage ordinaire...." See also ibid., p. 157: “Correspondant aux grades du régime 
patriarcal des anciens Iraniens, il y avait un feu de maison, un feu de clan ou de village (adhuràn) 
et un feu pour chaque canton ou province. Ce dernier est appelé feu de Varhran (Vahram). Tandis 
que le feu de maison était entretenu par le manbadh, le maitre de maison, deux prétres au moins 
étaient nécessaires pour le service de l'adhuràán et le feu de Varhran demandait un corps де 
prêtres plus nombreux sous la direction d'un moóbadh." 


*' See Boyce, Zoroastrians, pp. 53, 66, 75-76, 86, 164, 173-74, 211. 
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was part of Zoroastrian eschatology; a number of chapters attributed to the 
Persians and Egyptians together mention polygamy." The only inaccuracy 
that turns up is the implication that the Persians bury their dead, which is 
found in a chapter attributed to both the Persians and the Egyptians. ^ In fact 
they disposed of dead bodies by exposing them. ^ 

The Greek-speaking world had direct contacts with Persia from antiquity 
until the Arab conquest. Greek historians from Herodotus to Zonaras wrote 
about ancient Persia in detail, ?' and information on Persian religion, culture, 
and wisdom can be found in a vast number of Greek sources.'? But, in the 
ninth or the tenth century, only a devoted antiquarian would have been able to 
piece together an accurate picture of Zoroastrianism, and such a task would 
have been even more daunting, if not impossible, for someone like the compiler 
of the Oneirocriticon, whose only textual references come from the Bible. On 
the other hand, Zoroastrianism was part of contemporary reality in the Muslim 
world. After the Islamic conquest its adherents were accorded the status of 
аһіттї, and functioning Zoroastrian temples could be found in the heartland 
of the caliphate until the eleventh century, as is evident from the information 
provided by the Arab geographers.’ Moreover, aspects of the Zoroastrian 


88 Drexl 20, 18-19; 56, 6-12; 64, 21-23; 110, 15-17; 120, 22-24; 173, 20; 175, 27-176, 3; 
178, 7-8; 182, 25. For polygamy in Zoroastrianism, see Christensen, /'/ғап sous les Sassanides, 
pp. 317 ff. For ancient Egyptian polygamy as described in medieval Arabic sources, see Murtada 
ibn al-Khafif, L' Egypte de Murtadi, fils du Gaphiphe, ed. G. Wiet, trans. P. Vattier (Paris, 1953), 
p. 34. 

'® Chap. 122, Drexl 86, 21-89, 11. 


'® Tt is known that in the 9th-10th century, Zoroastrians erected high walled enclosures (dakhma, 
funerary towers) for that purpose, in order not to offend Muslims and to shield the dead from the 
risk of violation; see Boyce, Zoroastrians, pp. 90-92 and 157-58. 

?! On the Greek sources pertinent to Iranian history, see the introduction to each chapter in R. 
Frye, The History of Ancient Iran, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 3:7 (Munich, 1983). 


'% Most of these references have been collected and studied in J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les 
mages hellénisés. Zoroastre, Ostanés et Hystaspe d'après la tradition grecque, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1938). 


5 The ahl al-dhimma (“the protected people") or ahl al-kitab (“people of the Book") were 
non- Muslims who could not be forcibly converted to Islam and, though subject to social restrictions, 
were guaranteed protection and autonomy of institutions by the ruler in exchange for special 
taxes. Their religions were respected because, according to the Qur'an, they possessed a scripture 
containing divine revelation. The Qur'àn did not clearly include Zoroastrians among the “people 
of the Book" but, although the matter was open to interpretation, the status of dhimmi was 
conferred upon them; see R. Frye, The Golden Age of Persia (New York, 1975), p. 135. 


1 See B. M. Tirmidhi, "Zoroastrians and Their Fire Temples in Iran and Adjoining Countries 
from the 9th to the 14th Centuries,” Islamic Culture 24 (1950), pp. 271-84. For the survival of 
Zoroastrianism under Islamic rule, see M. Boyce, Zoroastrianism: Its Antiquity and Constant 
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religion were treated, though never in much detail, by authors such as Ibn 
al-Nadim in the Kitab al-fihrist, Ibn Tahir al-Baghdadi in al-Farg bayn 
al-firaq, ^ and Shahrastani in Kitab al-milal wa-al-nihal."' Further proof 
that whoever conceived the interpretations in the Oneirocriticon was familiar 
with Zoroastrianism as a living religion can be found in chapter 12, which 
discusses the significance of dreams that involve abandoning Christianity in 
favor of Judaism, Islam or Zoroastrianism (Drexl 8, 10-12 and 9, 6-11). 
Including such a dream indicates that Zoroastrianism was a religion practiced 
in the author's milieu, as was the case in Muslim lands, but not in Byzantium. 

The most important indication that the Greek compiler of the Oneirocriticon 
did not invent the “Persian” interpretations but copied them from an Arabic 
model is the fact that these interpretations can also be found in Arabic dream- 
books. The interpretation of the sun, the moon and the planets as representing 
the king, his prime minister and members of the royal court found in the 
Oneirocriticon is also found in every single Arabic dreambook,'” along with 
the interpretation of fire as king.” The portrayal of Persians as star worshipers, 
however, may not have been based on direct and accurate information obtained 
by the Arabic author of the Persian interpretations that ended up in the Oneiro- 
criticon, but simply inspired by a tendency detectable in the Arabic sources to 
consider all pagan religions—that is religions other than Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam—as cults of the stars with rituals that included the worship of and 
sacrifices to idols.”” 

The Oneirocriticon is less knowledgeable about ancient Egypt than about 
Zoroastrian Persia. Aside from the name of the pharaoh and a reference to 


Vigor (Costa Mesa, Calif. and New York, 1992), pp. 149-62. 

195 Tbn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, trans. Dodge. 

'% Ibn Tahir al-Baghdadi, Moslem Schisms and Sects (al-Far A bain al-FiraA), Being the 
History of the Various Philosophic Systems Developed in Islam, trans. K. Chambers Seelye and A. 
Halkin, 2 vols., Columbia Oriental Studies 25 (New York, 1920). 

1 For further references, see El’, s.v. “Madjiis,” esp. pp. 1116-18. 

"Есу тіс (81, бт. uáyoc &yéveto, o0toc ф1А@рүзрос кої HLAGMAOVTOS yevijoetat (If 
someone dreams that he became a magian, he will become avaricious and niggardly). The same 
interpretation can be found in Arabic dreambooks. 

'® See chap. 166, and especially Drexl 127, 3-7 and 129, 12-18. 

?? Cf. al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, р. 267, s.v. yu sa iaa callis GL jill aaa Ul gly гулу 
QU а. УШШ! У ОСЬ, (If someone dreams that he was worshiping fire, he will seek to be 
employed in the service of a king, for the fire is a king). 

2% See J. Hjärpe, “Analyse critique des traditions arabes sur les sabéens harraniens,” Ph.D. 
diss., University of Uppsala, 1972, pp. 43-61, and especially $3: "La notion du ‘paganisme’ 
comme astrolátrie et idolátrie." 
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ancient Egyptian polytheism, Egyptian references are limited to “the water of 
the Nile" and “the carafe of Cleopatra.” By the time the Oneirocriticon was 
compiled, the Nile irrigated Muslim territories, and its interpretation as power 
and money (Drexl 152, 16-19) is consistent with that found in Arabic 
dreambooks."" It is unclear whether or not the “carafe of Cleopatra" (tò 
BavKdAvov тїс КАеолатрос, Drexl 153, 1) reflects something found in the 
Arabic sources of the Oneirocriticon (although I was unable to find a similar 
passage in them) and whether it was a real object" or invented in order to 
evoke Egyptian local color." Alchemical writings ascribed to Cleopatra exist 
both in Greek and in Arabic, which implies that the reference to Cleopatra 
might be explained by her connection, not with Egypt, but with the occult 
sciences. ? 

Both the Byzantines and the Arabs considered ancient Egypt to be the 
homeland of men versed in apocryphal wisdom, such as Hermes Trismegistus, 
whose writings had been translated from Greek into Arabic. But the Greek 
books on dreams calied BiBAo. at "Орох koi Ioi6og (Books of Horos and 
Isis) that are recorded by two second-century authors, Lucian and Dio 
Chrysostomos, are unlikely to have furnished any of the "Egyptian" material 
in the Oneirocriticon, since they did not contain interpretations of dream 
symbols but stories about incubations and supernatural visions." Knowledge 
of the religion and customs of ancient Egypt was very limited among both the 


20° Al-Muntakhab, chap. 41, p. 289: Gy Le jais load JU la all yq гуа coe уаз 
(Whoever drinks from the river Nile will receive gold commensurate with what he drank). 
Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 312, s.v. (545) заа dJe : JLo G «às co Lx at ALL ui gl) oes 
592 SL Lus JL all yp gl, саз ж enm Ls pai Laai (The Nile of Egypt: Whoever sees 
in his dream that he drank from its water will obtain gold commensurate with the amount he 


drank. If someone dreams of the river Nile, he will obtain sovereignty and power). 


203 . : B m А : fa HR д A 
Baukalion is "ein ursprünglich besonders in Alexandreia übliches glásernes oder tónernes 


bauchiges Gefäß mit engem Hals, das beim Füllen und Ausgiefen einen glucksenden Ton gab. In 
byzantinischer Zeit bezeichnet es auch einen Wasserkrug" (Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 
371). 

204 Latte, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, p. 419; Brackertz, Traumbuch des 
Achmet, p. 12. 

205 See Sezgin, GAS, vol. 4, p. 70; also M. Ullmann, “Kleopatra in einer arabischen alchemistischen 
Disputation,” WZKM 64 (1971), pp. 158-75, where the dialogue of Cleopatra with her students 
translated by Ullmann (p. 169) reveals that the “water of the Nile" was an allegorical name used 
in alchemy for the philosopher's stone: “Drauf frug sie: Und warum wird er [=der Stein des 
Goldes] Wasser des Niles (mà? an-Nil ) genannt? Sie antworteten: Weil der Nil, wenn er schwillt, 
die Saaten befruchtet. Dann gibt es viele Früchte, und der Segen zieht ein. So auch unser Wasser: 
Wenn es in den (alchemistischen) Prozeß eintritt, wird es ganz und gar ein Gutes." 


2% See Del Corno, Graecorum de re onirocritica, pp. 70 and 151. 
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Byzantines and the Arabs. Unlike Zoroastrianism, the old pagan religion of 
ancient Egypt had long been extinct by the tenth century and information on 
it could only be gleaned from books written in the Hellenistic era and later.” 
The vagueness and rarity of the Egyptian references in the Oneirocriticon 
reflect this ignorance. 

The title of pharaoh that is applied to Egypt’s ruler in the Oneirocriticon 
was known to Christians through the Old Testament and to Muslims from the 
Qur'àn. The preoccupation of the pharaoh with dream interpretation mentioned 
in the introductory chapter attributed to Tarphan is consistent not only with 
the story of the pharaoh's dreams interpreted by Joseph, which is related both 
in the Old Testament and in the Qur'àn, but also with Arabic lore about 
pharaonic Egypt. According to the medieval Arabic sources, the kings of 
Egypt used to dream constantly about imminent events. Their dreams were 
interpreted by their high priests and were always truthful, because of their 
lofty and mighty position.” 

Tarphan, the name of the pharaoh's dream interpreter, is curious. It could 
stem from the Arabic root t-r-f(. à ,3)? or r-r-f( à ,15)," though no adjective 


297 The most extensive single Greek source on the religion and society of Egypt before Alexander's 
conquest was probably the second of the nine books of Herodotus's history, but this work was not 
widely read in Byzantium, and the compiler of the Oneirocriticon was definitely unaware of the 
information it provides. Byzantine chroniclers who included Egyptian history in their treatment of 
the pre-Christian era drew from the Old Testament, and from Hellenistic and late-antique sources. 
Their main goal, however, was not to convey ethnographical information, but to record the 
succession of Egypt's kings. In the Arabic-speaking world, ancient Egypt was treated more often 
in geographical than in historical works. For a collection of the information on ancient Egyptian 
religion contained in the writings of Greek and Latin authors, see Th. Hopfner, Fontes historiae 
religionis Aegyptiacae. 5 vols. (Bonn, 1922-25). The information contained in the Arabic sources 
on ancient Egypt can be found in the introduction to Murtada ibn al-Khafif, Egypte de Murtadi, ed. 
Wiet. More recent bibliography in U. Haarmann, Kitab anwar ‘ulwiyy al-ajram fi al-kashf ‘an 
asrar al-ahram ta'lif Abi Ja‘far Muhammad Б. Abd al-‘Aziz al-Husayni al-Idrisi (Beirut, 1991). 
See also Ibn Wahshiyya, Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic Characters Explained with an Account 
on the Egyptian Priests and Their Classes, Initiation and Sacrifices, trans. Joseph Hammer [von 
Purgstall] (London, 1806). This work is based mainly on Hellenistic sources translated from 
Greek; see T. Fahd, "Sur une collection d'alphabets antiques réunis par Ibn Wahshiyya,” in Le 
déchiffrement des écritures et des langues, ed. J. Leclant (Paris, 1973), pp. 105-19. Cf. also U. 
Sezgin, “Al-Mas‘tdi, Ibrahim b. Wasifshah und das Kitab al-‘aj@’ib- Aigyptiaka in arabischen 
Texten des 10. Jahrhunderts n. Chr.," Zeitschrift für Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wis- 
senschaften 8 (1993), pp. 1-70. 


2% Ror references to primary sources, see Murtadà ibn al-Khafif, Egypte de Murtadi, ed. Wiet, 
pp. 35-36 and 67. 


29 The root t--f in verbal pattern I means “to live in luxury”; in pattern IV “to make someone 
effeminate” and “to surround with luxury"; the noun taraf means "luxury, opulence”. 


?? The root t-r-f has a variety of meanings in the verbal patterns and nouns that are formed 
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tarfan or tarfan is recorded in Arabic dictionaries. At any rate, it is not clear 


why a Greek- or an Arabic-speaking person would consider this name appro- 


priate for an ancient Egyptian dream interpreter.”"! 


The chapter from the Egyptians on faith gives very vague information about 
their religion (Drexl 11, 10-26). The gods of the Egyptians remain unnamed, 
as they did in the introductory chapter: 


18 "Ex 100 Adyou тфу Alyurtiov пері rioteog ороіос 


` Еду тїс in Kat’ буар лроскоуодута Eavtov Өєо?с Å cidmAa T| фа 7 6£vópa, 
odtoc Edproel xápiv лрос тоу Фараф Kai то?с ue yiotávoug adtod буалбүос 
tic EvyEevetac TOV єідоћоу kai ооу kat 6£vó6pov. Edv бё проскоутсе1 TOV 
0póvov tod Papad коӨФс Kai oi Gpyovtes adtod, odtos йрҳоу үғуђсєтол 
Ópotog TOV dpyóvtov а®то%. ёйу ёё npookuviion TH раВбо tod Dapao ӯ Baotáon 
оттуу fj каӨїот ёл\ tod йрратос а0то? ror tod Sidpov adtod, otos лрфтос 
cou BouAoc ёстол avr. ёбу ibn, StL ExaOioev Ext innw tod Dapaw tot сеАЛаріо, 
£i LEV £v Вол] tod Фарао todto ёлоіпое, yuovaika otketav 606€t abt, ei бё 
ÉEo tfjg Волс adtod, о®тос émtfrjcetat Kata тоў Kopaciov ато? Kai 
dwpadsroetat. 
"Edy iðn tic, бт. ovyKade vdet tô Papaw ў © Dapaw ovyKomatat abta тролф 
YVVALKOG, HVOTLKOG EoTAL TÖ Фараф xoi прдтос tv блокрофоу pvotnpiov 
avtod. 


14. From the Account of the Egyptians on Faith 


from it. Verbal pattern I means “to blink, to squint”; IV means “to feature or tell something new 
or novel or original”; and V “to be on the extreme side". The noun tarf means both "glance" and 
"eye". In astrology, it is the name of one of the houses of the moon. It can also mean “a generous 
man” or “a nobleman (with respect to ancestry) up to the most remote forefather.” If we interpret 
the ending -ån as that of a dual, tarfan could mean “the two eyes.” 

?!! Unless the name Tarfan is somehow connected with the name of Tarifa al-Kahina, one of the 
most celebrated prophetesses of pre-Islamic Arabia. Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 142-44, 
tentatively connects her name with the biblical Hebrew word teraphim which means, among other 
things, "donneur d'oracle." It is even conceivable that an Arab author might have borrowed the 
name of the Egyptian dream interpreter from the list of the ancestors of the pharaoh whose 
dreams were interpreted by Joseph. Tapóàv ( :,_4 ;5 ) would then represent a misreading of 
“Tharwan” (515 5). See al-Tabari, Tarikh al-rusul wa-al-mulük, ed. Muhammad Abi Fadl 
Ibrahim (Cairo, 1960): уз GU 1l gage pay jaa ША! 35s gs US Ja 451% e аё LaLa 
TE ое eC o9 39У Ge Dee o one o SIG oe GANG) уз Sly 95 Ge 231911 (Another 
account gives the full name of the king and pharaoh of Egypt at that time as al-Rayyan b. al-Walid 
b. Tharwàn b. Arashah b. Qaran b. ‘Amr b. ‘Imlaq b. Lud b. Shem b. Noah), W. M. Brinner, 
trans., The History of al-Tabari, vol. 2: The Prophets and Patriarchs (Albany, N. Y., 1987), p. 
153. In the Arabic spelling the ductus of “Thawran” is almost identical with that of ““Tarfan,” 
and it only takes misplacing one dot and mistaking з for à to read the second name instead of 
the first. 
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If someone dreams that he was worshiping gods or idols or animals or trees, he 
will find favor before the pharaoh and his nobles in proportion to the nobility of 
the idols and animals and trees. If he performs the proskynésis in front of the 
throne of the pharaoh just as his magistrates do, he too will become a magistrate 
like them. If he performs the proskynésis or lifts the pharaoh’s staff, or if he sits 
on his carriage, that is his chariot, he will become his first councilor. If he dreams 
that he sat on a horse that belonged to the pharaoh—that is, a saddle horse—if he 
did so with the pharaoh’s consent, the pharaoh will give him a woman from his 
family; if without his consent, the dreamer will sleep with a girl that belongs to the 
pharaoh and will be caught. 

If he dreams that he slept with the pharaoh or that he had intercourse with him 
as if he were a woman, the dreamer will become the pharaoh’s private secretary 
and be the first man privy to his hidden secrets. 


The chapter on faith according to Egyptian sources is much shorter than the 
corresponding chapters according to Indian and Persian sources, and does not 
include many details about the Egyptian religion, possibly because the author 
knew little about it. The interpretation of worshiping a tree quoted at the 
beginning of the passage (Drexl 11, 11-25) can be found in the dreambook of 


al-Dinawari concerning the Sabians:’” 


Jas GG ә М! gaan data Ol sly нә ж Bad gl Laai tas [уо E 
slog Garde о 3l opt deg JI oss yl bead sly Gd pile 
canal JS 


On dreaming of adoring a star or a tree: Whoever dreams that he worships some 
of the stars is a Sabian, for his persuasion is that of the Sabians. Or he will curry 
favor with a distinguished man or he will vacillate between the persuasion of each 
one. 


A similar interpretation is repeated in al-Muntakhab?? 
oe e 5 bial! Ss os Jey G 5а gl Loss ass OLS gl OL 
Log pl sia ol Lady US on omii JLi ILS «ШИ жаза у jill eil 


gay Solty ole Jay Lead dl God ыза ol ule Jas 


And if he dreams that he worships a star or a tree, a man of his religion belongs to 
the religion of the Sabians, and they are from the people that God Almighty 


?? Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 71, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 83a. 
213 AI-Muntakhab, р. 330. 
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described as “swaying between this and that” (Qur'àn 4:143]. And it is said this 
dream signifies that the dreamer will curry favor by serving a man in a lofty 
position who will disdain his religion. 


The similarity between the Greek and Arabic interpretations of worshiping a 
tree indicates that the image of the ancient Egyptians in the Oneirocriticon 
owes something to the image of the Sabians in medieval] Arabic literature. 
Arabic authors occasionally applied the name Sab?’ to various groups of 
polytheists past and present.”"* Sabians are usually said to be star worshipers, 
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while the Egyptians of the Oneirocriticon are not." ° But it seems that several 


Arabic authors thought of the ancient Egyptians as Sabians,"^ and al-Mas'üdi 
in Kitab al-tanbih clearly says so in his enumeration of Sabian groups, in 
which he includes the Chaldean or Babylonian Sabians (Mandaeans), the 


Buddhists of China, the ancient Greeks, and the Egyptian Sabians, “ће last of 


whom can be found nowadays in Harran.””"” 


The remaining interpretations in the Egyptian chapter on faith, which make 
up more than half of its total, discuss dreams about the pharaoh. The pharaoh 
(Ar. fir'awn ) of the tale of Moses іп the Qur'an is generally presented in 
Islam as the epitome of evil. The interpretations of dreaming of the pharaoh 
in Arabic dreambooks are accordingly inspired by the relevant Quranic passages 
and are totally different from the interpretations quoted in the Oneirocriticon.”"* 


24 The question of who the Sabians of the Arabic sources were is a complicated one, and need 


not be addressed here; see D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg, 
1856); for criticism of Chwolsohn's views, see J. Hjärpe, “Analyse critique des traditions arabes 
sur les sabéens harraniens," and El’, s.v. “Sabi?” and “Sabi’a.” 


?5 Tt is possible that the Egyptians are not described as star worshipers in order to avoid giving 
them a characteristic already attributed to the Persians. 


26 See Murtada ibn al-Khafif, Egypte de Murtadi, ed. Wiet, p. 60. 


27 Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, vol. 1, p. 214. For a French translation of the passage in question, 
see B. Carra de Vaux, trans., Maçoudi. Le livre de l'avertissement et de la revision (Paris, 1897), 
p. 221. 


?* A]-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 86 (Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 66a): (41, сула Gaal! sae e уа US 
eL! Jla uus e Ja egiu yl LaS cag y LSU Jia egre gpd JLall ыша Lge уа 
uà 293 JU GU Lal] Ziel à gan Jas Gl gly GL ж day! gue US HIS 5 a gi y 
ж ж ASI! cle шуа Jiag Yl s idl d e АП GUS э узыш daa y Cis Sau y ol ges 
О galls à s geese gf sls йз bolal y 8 LU SYI у diel all algal А sly OL 
Чха „45 45 у... (Every pharaoh is an enemy of religion. If someone dreams of a pharaoh in 


good condition, this bodes ill for the leader and people of that place. Likewise, ill in the condition 
of the pharaoh bodes well for the condition of the leader and his people. And likewise for the 
enemies of man. And if he dreams that he was transformed into one of the pharaohs of the world, 
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But if we realize that the pharaoh is a sovereign and look into the interpretations 
of the dreams about caliphs and kings given in the Arabic dreambooks, it is 
possible to find analogous passages. Here are some interpretations of dreams 
featuring caliphs quoted in the dreambook of Ibn Shahin (nos. 369 and 375): 


Lal glia Gye Ls ellas! gl aS 1 gl «laa. gl obus АМАН 5l (gl фаз 


«ШАН GUS adf аа Le ats 1,5%) уе у Gibb ааз E E. 


Whoever sees that the caliph dressed him or transported him or gave him a mount 
or gave him one of the worldly commodities, indeed he will attain sovereignty and 
might and glory analogous to the gift. 


ess gl opel Là «S ty 1а sally 215 be АШЫП ә gà 4x isl Ges 
I gle age э! UA cons AE 


Whoever sees that he and the caliph are in the same bed, indeed he will become a 
partner in his command or <the caliph> will entrust <the dreamer> with authority 
over a place. And it is said either that he will marry a woman from the house of 
the caliph or that the caliph will give the dreamer a slave girl. 


The inclusion of interpretations about the pharaoh in a chapter on faith can 
partly be explained, perhaps, by the statement of Ibn Tahir al-Baghdadi that 
some among the pagans worship particular individuals, such as Jamshid, Nimrüd 
b. Kana‘an and Fir‘awn.””” But, most important, it conforms to the arrangement 
of Islamic dreambooks. There, dreams about caliphs are interpreted in the 
first, religious, chapters, right after the holy figures, because their title in 
Arabic literally means that they are the successors of the Prophet as heads of 
the Muslim community. Moreover, the first four, known as the “orthodox” or 
“rightly guided” caliphs, are indeed regarded as holy figures and had all been 
close companions of Muhammad during his prophetic mission. The proskynésis 
of the pharaoh is reminiscent both of Byzantine ceremonial?" and of that 


he will obtain power and his pretensions will become known, his religion will decay, and his 
conduct will concur «with that of» the pharaoh regarding evil and sin and he will forsake 
«religion» and will die in godlessness. ... And if he dreams that any of the dead pharaohs and 
Persian kings and tyrants live in his country or at a place while he governs it, indeed a tyrant's 
conduct will appear there). The same interpretations are repeated almost verbatim in al-Nabulusi, 
vol. 2, p. 121, s.v. sc 53. 

?? See Ibn Tahir al-Baghdadi, Moslem Schisms and Sects, trans. Chambers Seelye and Halkin, 
vol. 2, p. 345. 

20 See ODB, s.v. “Proskynesis.” 
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followed at the caliphal court."' As for the pharaoh's staff, sceptres were 


understood to be symbols of imperial power both in Byzantium and in the 
Muslim lands.” 

The following passage of the Oneirocriticon is tantalizing because it is unclear 
whether it refers to the Egyptians or the Persians (Drexl 51, 19-27): 


nö Ex tév Персфу кої Aiyuntiov лері £yxótov Kal onAGyyvov 


Еау тїс (n Tò йлар афто? öt 510 tod ddEdpavoc eEHAGev, ei рёу ot u£yvotog 
xat TAOVGLOG, 0 оікоуброс аъто? GnoAEITAL кої ласа тү EnLOvpia abtod, tót 
тб rap tavés radon соркі thy трофіу. обтос yàp £xpivav xol oi VOLOL TLV 
талат, Wika ó  veaviag £ke£ivog йрлаё офӨт ts Pvyatpdc tod ápyiepéoc TOV, 
(va ġáyoo tò nap adtod oiwvoi, ёт ласфу EnLOvpLav aitov tò náp ёстіу. 


84. From the Persians and the Egyptians on Intestines and Internal Organs 


If someone dreams that his liver came out through his anus, if he is very powerful 
and wealthy, his steward and every object of his desire will be destroyed, for the 
liver distributes nourishment to the entire body. Our laws have also decreed thus in 
the past, when that young man was discovered to have abducted the daughter of 
our high priest, that birds of prey should devour his liver, because the liver is 
responsible for all desires. 


The story of the young man who was condemned to have his liver devoured 
by birds of prey does not appear in either Arabic or Greek sources, though the 
story of Prometheus, who received the same punishment for having stolen 
fire from the gods, is frequently referred to in texts that constituted standard 
Byzantine school reading.” The liver (4. ) was considered to be the seat of 
the soul and responsible for desires by the Arabs, as well." Whether the 
Greek compiler invented this story or found it in his Arabic sources is unknown. 

All this evidence indicates that, despite the claim made in the first prologue 


21 See D. and J. Sourdel, La civilisation de I’ Islam classique (Paris, 1968), р. 379. 
22 See ODB, s.v. “Insignia” and “Scepter”; Sourdel and Sourdel, La civilisation de l'Islam 
classique, p. 368. 


23 See also Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 250, n. 170. 


?* This belief appears to antedate knowledge of Greek science and philosophy among the 


Arabs, as is evident from the following historical occurrence connected with the rise of Islam. In 
the third year of the hijra, the Meccans marched against the Muslims of Medina. The Prophet 
went out to meet them on Mount Uhud and the Muslim army was beaten. The wives of the 
Quraysh, who had been brought to the battlefield in order to give courage to the fighters by their 
presence and their chanting, mutilated the Muslim dead. Hind, the wife of Abū Sufyan, publicly 
plucked out the liver of the Prophet's uncle Hamzah and tried to eat it. The Prophet subsequently 
received a revelation according to which mutilation was forbidden to Muslims; see M. Pickthall, 
The Glorious Koran (Albany, N. Y., 1976), p. 61. 
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of the Oneirocriticon that it was compiled on the basis of Indian, Persian and 
Egyptian sources, genuine elements from these sources are few. In addition, 
the image of Persia and ancient Egypt conveyed in the Oneirocriticon seems 
to depend on knowledge about these two civilizations current among the Arabs, 
but not among the Byzantines. So apparently it was the Arabic sources of the 
Oneirocriticon that contained dream interpretations purportedly offered by 
Persian and Egyptian interpreters.” The Greek compiler must have retained 
these Persian and Egyptian chapters more or less as he found them in the 
Arabic sources. His own intervention consisted in Christianizing the Muslim 
chapters and labeling them "Indian," to make them both exotic and acceptable 
to his Christian readers. It is possible, however, that the Arabic sources included 
chapters on, or at least mention of, Indian dream interpretation, from which 
the Greek compiler might have borrowed the name of the Indian dream 
interpreter, Syrbacham. 


The Author’ s Patron 


The first chapter of the Oneirocriticon quoted earlier informs us that it was 
compiled for a despotes (translated as lord"). The last paragraph of the last 
chapter in the Oneirocriticon defends the reliability of its interpretations in 


the presence of the dream interpreter's patrons who, in the final phrase of the 
.226 


work, are said to be emperors (basileis): 
ЕУ ёе Taig uaKpaic £xBáceot TOV xpoviov óveipátov £yypáooc £onuevotue0o 
éxaotov буар. koi Ste  ёкВасіс £A0n, " GveptvyoKopey thy Seonoteiav Hav 
HEIs ot крутой TOV óveipátov Aéyovieg: “Gt тод є1бєс Kal тобе крїуєто кої 
tote ånečtéßn. “та®та бё eig тойс dvtjiAoveixotvtag £ig ÉAeyxov афту 
£ROtoUpEv. SUE тото NIGTEVTEOV, OTL лбуто TA оуғірата GYYEALA xal TPOYVMCELS 
£loiv алб Өєо% 0лёр тє KaKOD Олёр te аүабо% Ev navü тф Ааф. nAéov бё Ev 
тобто MLOTOONTL, © AvTLALyov, £v тї taxeia кої каӨтиергуй крісел Kal ExBaoe1 
GNAPGAAGKTM. Kal EK тотоу ё.даско? TOS накрас кої ypoviag єкВасетс, ёс 


?5 We have seen that al-Dinawari also claimed to have based his dreambook on a variety of 
foreign sources, and he was, at least in part, sincere. Ibn Shahin’s enumeration of sources 
(Introduction, p. 8) includes the work of Shaykh Muhammad al-Fir‘awni (Muhammad the Pharao- 
nite), who is not otherwise known. Could it be another dreambook claiming ancient Egyptian 
sources? 

2% Drex] 241, 15-26. 

?" Paris, gr. 2419, fol. 295: A0ev. 


?* Drex] 241, 19: nopever; Paris. gr. 2419, fol. 295: ano€evet [sic]; Bononiensis (Bibl. 
Univ.) 3632, fol. 444r: aneEeBn; Digby 103, fol. 127v: pervenit eventus. 
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Eni t&v 6£onotóv тшу кол pDaoU£ov onuevooue0a. 


For old dreams that take a long time to come true, we recorded in writing each 
dream. And whenever the dream came true, we, the interpreters of dreams, reminded 
our Lord (despotes) saying, “You have dreamt such and such, and it is interpreted 
as such and such, and it came true (ame&éBn).” We did this in order to refute our 
opponents. Therefore we must believe that all dreams are messages and portents 
from God about both good and evil for all the people. Moreover, you should be 
persuaded by this, O critic, by the unambiguous quick and every day interpretation 
and outcome [of dreams]. From those, you should learn about the chronic and 
long term outcomes, which we record for our Lords (despotai) and emperors. 


The word despotes, used twice in the first chapter of the Oneirocriticon to 
designate the compiler's patron (Drexl 1, 3 and 1, 10), and repeated in the last 
chapter of the work, generally means “lord” or “master” and could be applied 
to anyone in a position of authority, such as princes, bishops, and emperors.”” 
Beginning in the sixth century it was also the usual form of address for an 
emperor.?? How, then, should the word despotés be understood in the context 
of the Oneirocriticon? In the fourth prologue, Tarphan, the dream interpreter 
to the pharaoh, king of the Egyptians, also refers to his master as despotes 


(Drexl 3, 16). This time the term is clearly used in the sense of a reigning 
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monarch.?' The literary sources,”” as well as the numismatic and sigillographic 


?9 See Lampe, s.v. “S5e0nétns.” 

?9 E. Dólger, Byzantinische Diplomatik. 20 Aufsätze zum Urkundenwesen der Byzantiner (Ettal, 
1956), p. 131; L. Bréhier, "L'origine des titres impériaux à Byzance,” BZ 15 (1906), pp. 161-78, 
esp. 176. 

21 Internal evidence from ће Oneirocriticon, especially when its text is compared with Artemidoros 
and Arabic dream interpretation, also suggests that it might have been compiled at the request of 
a royal patron. Both the introduction (Drexl 2, 10-15) and the final chapter (Drexl 240, 7-20) of 
the Oneirocriticon explain that the significance of a dream depends largely on the sex and social 
position of the dreamer. Accordingly, a variety of interpretations for the same dream are given, 
and the possibility that the dreamer is a king is often mentioned (Drexl 10, 26; 33, 27 ff.; 59, 
20-24; 76, 6-9; 87, 18-21; 174, 2-5; 175, 3-8; 179, 8 ff.; 207, 20-22; 214, 25-215, 5; 225, 23-27 
are some examples). A variety of interpretations for the same dream according to the identity of 
the dreamer is also offered in Artemidoros and in Arabic dreambooks, but the Oneirocriticon 
interprets royal dreams more frequently than its ancient Greek and Arabic counterparts do, 
including the 1 1th-century dreambook of al-Dinawari, which is dedicated to the reigning caliph 
al-Qadir bi-"llàh. The Oneirocriticon also includes the following instructions on how to address 
an emperor (Drex] 59, 20-24): xà yàp Васілғ1 оок Evi eineiv “ol cuyyeveic oov" GAAG “ol 
800A01 cov”, 61611 ало Beo то PactAevetv аътф (For it is not possible to say to a emperor 
“your relations” but “your servants," for kingship has been bestowed upon him from God). 


° Cf. especially the preface to the Geoponika (Proem. 11), а 10th-century treatise on agriculture 
dedicated to the emperor Constantine VII (r. 945-59), which addresses him as despotes, instead of 
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evidence of the ninth and tenth centuries, also indicate that the title despotes, 
routinely and by itself, designates the reigning emperor in the period during 
which the Oneirocriticon was compiled. 

If the Oneirocriticon was indeed compiled for an emperor, as both its first 
and its last chapter suggest, it could be any one of those who reigned between 
843 and the eleventh century, since internal evidence and its manuscript tradition 
suggest that it was written between these two dates. Among them, Leo VI 
(886-912) seems the likeliest candidate. He was an educated man who was 
interested in literature as well as the occult sciences and divination, as confirmed 
by three pieces of evidence. The first is an incident narrated in the tenth-century 
chronicle known as Theophanes Continuatus."* After an eclipse of the moon 
the emperor summoned Pantaleon, metropolitan of Synnada, to interpret this 
portent for him. The metropolitan's interpretation was that the eclipse pertained 
gis 10 6gotepov проооло“ (to the second person, i.e., the second most powerful 
person after the emperor). The eclipse proved to have prefigured the downfall 
of the minister Samonas, an Arab captive who managed to exercise great 
influence at the Byzantine court during Leo's reign. Other evidence of Leo's 
partiality to the occult is the horoscope cast for his newborn son Constantine 
(the future Constantine VIT) which must have been commissioned by him, 
since it is written in terms that flatter the infant's parents.^? Finally, dream 
interpretation was removed from the list of evil practices with legislation that 
was passed during Leo’s reign. Two military manuals of the tenth century 
using another imperial title: AAA’ gütuxíoig, @ Stkaidtate ó£ono:a Kovotavtive (May you 


prosper, O most just Emperor Constantine) in Geoponica, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 2, 
28-29. 


?* See Ph. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks and the Whittemore 


Collection, vol. 3 (Washington, D.C., 1973), pp. 176-83. For 10th-century seals where the word 
Sends alone means “emperor,” see N. Oikonomides, A Collection of Dated Byzantine Lead 
Seals (Washington, D.C., 1986), p. 65 (no. 59), p. 68 (no. 62), and p. 73 (no. 69). See also the 
ornamental crown dedicated to the church of Saint Sophia by the emperor Leo VI (r. 886-912) 
inscribed with the legend AEQN AEXIIOTHX (Leo despotes). Today this crown belongs to the 
treasury of the church of San Marco in Venice. At a later date, it was topped with a piece of 
ornamental rock crystal and a statuette of the Virgin. The ensemble is generally known as the 
“Grotto”; see M. Carrieri et al., Le trésor de Saint-Marc de Venise (Milan, 1984), pp. 117-21. 


?* Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), p. 376, 8-19. 


75 D, Pingree, "The Horoscope of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus," DOP 27 (1973), pp. 
219-31. 

26 See G. Calofonos, “Manuel II Palaiologos: Interpreter of Dreams?" ByzF 9 (1991), p. 450; 
Dagron, “Rêver de Dieu et parler de soi," p. 39, n. 10, with further references to Byzantine 
legislation concerning dream interpretation; Syntagma ton theión kai hierón kanonon, ed. G. 
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further suggest the importance attached to dream interpretation in imperial 
circles as a means for boosting the morale of soldiers going into battle, which 
makes the possibility that the Oneirocriticon was compiled for an imperial 
patron seem even more likely. 

In conclusion, the Oneirocriticon was compiled in the tenth century, most 
probably for an emperor, by an author who opted not to disclose either his 
own identity or that of his patron. A possible reason for this reticence might 
have been the official condemnation of various forms of divination, including 
dream interpretation, by Byzantine law. Though the author based his work on 
Arabic sources, he had no intention of expressly connecting it with the Arabs, 
or Islam, but only with Indian (which, in his and his readers' understanding, 
meant eastern Christian), Persian, and Egyptian sources; its attribution to 
Achmet resulted from a scribe's misunderstanding of the information given 
in its chapter 19. 


Rallés and M. Potlés, vol. 1 (Athens, 1852), p. 192. 


?? The earlier manual is Leo VI's Constitutiones Tacticae (PG 107, col. 1061A). The later is 
the treatise, On Imperial Expeditions, published as "Appendix ad librum I" in Constantine VII 
(attributed to), De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. J. Reiske, vol. 1 (Bonn, 1829), pp. 444-508; 
new edition in Constantine VII (attributed to), Three Treatises on Expeditions, ed. and trans. 
Haldon, text (C), pp. 94-151. For the importance of the occult sciences, and especially magic, in 
the tradition of ancient and medieval Greek military manuals, see E. L. Wheeler, “Magic in Late 
Antique Warfare and Byzantine Military Theory," Twenty-Second Annual Byzantine Studies Con- 
ference. Abstracts of Papers, October 24-27, 1996 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1996), p. 78. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE ONEIROCRITICON 


F. Drexl, the editor of the Oneirocriticon, attributed its breaches of the rules 
of high-style Greek to the scribes who had copied the text. On those grounds 
he introduced corrections that sometimes violated the manuscript tradition, 
arguing that such changes were warranted by “the sense of the text" and “the 
style of the author." At least two of his reviewers must have agreed with him, 
because they also proposed improvements to the text that disregarded the 
manuscript tradition.” At the same time, however, Drexl was not oblivious to 
the connection of the text’s language to Modern Greek, and attempted to 
localize its composition based on its use of four words: ауалАлоу (woolen 
blanket), Wratonvevpov (= Trap + nveóuov = liver and lung), AvRonodAL 
(а kind of bird’) and wrytov (fingertip), which occur as GvanAa, ок@то- 
фАёноуа,* kAoyonoUAt and yiya in the contemporary dialects of the eastern 
Aegean (Crete, Mytilene, and Asia Minor).° 

Phaidon Koukoules considered the language of the Oneirocriticon in two 
publications: one, originally an address to the Academy of Athens delivered 
in 1922, for which he must have used Rigault’s text of 1604; and the other a 
review of Drexl’s critical edition published in 1926. In both publications, 
Koukoules’ overriding concern was to prove the direct dependence of the 
Oneirocriticon on Artemidoros and to exclude the possibility that it was 
translated or paraphrased from Arabic or Syriac texts. In his opinion, the 


! Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. Drexl, р. xv. 

? Ch. Charitonides, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, EEBS 8 (1931), pp. 
231-34; A. D. Nock, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. by F. Drexl, JHS 47 (1927), pp. 149 ff. 
According to Nock (p. 149), the Oneirocriticon was edited "in a most satisfactory manner." 

* For the exact meaning of this word, see Appendix 4, s.v. "Aunono QA. " 

^ In Modern Greek o(v)k@ti = fap and óAeuóvi = nAeuóvi = тунбу: = тушу. See 
Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 251, index rerum et verborum, s.v. “naatonvevpov.” 

5 Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. vii; also ibid., pp. 243-65, index rerum et verborum, s.v. 
*ávánAiov," *nxatonveupov," “AvtomovAL,” "yiyiov." Koukoules, in his review of Achmetis 
Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, Laographia 9 (1926), pp. 288-89, rightly insists that the occurrence 
in texts of words that survive in dialects today does not necessarily mean that the text was 
composed where the dialect is spoken, since many of the words that only survive in contemporary 
dialects were possibly common in the past. 
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language of the Oneirocriticon furnished proof of its exclusively Greek ante- 
cedents, since it contains “no forced expressions” and “indicates no dependence 
on a foreign model.” His scholarly objective was to prove that the tradition of 
ancient Greek dream interpretation was preserved in Byzantium and passed 
down from there to modern Greek dreamlore,’ an objective consistent with 
the broader intellectual trends of the time, which were concerned with proving 
the continuity of Greek civilization from antiquity through Byzantium into 
modern times. 

K. Dietrich expressed the opposite opinion in his review of Drexl’s critical 
edition," referring to an earlier suggestion by Bland, the first scholar who 
systematically studied Islamic dream interpretation, that the Oneirocriticon 
had been compiled “by some Christian, probably of Syria, from various native 
sources.” Dietrich adduced evidence from both the content and the language 
of the Greek text to support this view, which Bland had not discussed at any 
length. He singled out the interpretation that wearing sandals made from 
cowhide means marrying a Byzantine woman (*Popata) and from camelhide 
means marrying an Arab (ёстол ў yuviy ёк то? yévouc TOV’ Apápov). He 
found that, at the time of the composition of the work between the ninth and 
the eleventh century, such cross-cultural marriage prospects were possible 
only in Syria. The reference in the Oneirocriticon to the semanterion, a long 
piece of iron, bronze, or wood struck with a hammer to summon the Christian 
flock to church, was viewed by Dietrich as an indication of the Syro-Palestinian 
provenence of the text, since this instrument had been in use in Palestinian 
monasteries since the seventh century, and is called EvAov то? кроосџатос 


* According to the account of Koukoules' address published in Athena 35 (1924), p. 237, “At 
the beginning, Mr. Phaidon Koukoules examined the opinions expressed until now about the 
author of the so-called Oneirocriticon of Achmet and deduced that he is not an Arab, as is 
believed, but a Byzantine Greek and a Christian. The speaker arrived at this conclusion ... 
because of the text’s language and expression, which is similar to that of later dreambooks that 
definitely did not draw their material from it ....” Also Koukoules, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, 
p. 286: “It is out of the question that this is a translation of an Arabic or Syriac model, because 
the overall phrasing of the text, which is fortunately long enough, indicates no forced expressions 
and no dependance on a foreign model.” 


? Koukoules observed that the traditions on dream interpretation that survive in Mané in the 
southwest Peloponnese can be found in the works of Hippocrates, Artemidoros, Astrampsychos, 
Ps.-Achmet, Ps.-Nikephoros, and Ps.-Daniel in Athena 35 (1924), p. 238; see also Ph. Koukoules, 
He neoellenike herméneia ton oneirón kai hé oneirokritike paradosis (Athens, 1954) [non vidi]. 

3 Dietrich, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. by F. Drexl, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
30:10 (1927), cols. 881-84. 

? Bland, *On the Muhammedan Science of Tábír," p. 171. 


? Drexl 178, 16ff. 
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(sounding board). Dietrich added that cotton and sugar, both mentioned in the 
text, were brought to the Mediterranean by the Arabs, '' thus implying that the 
Greek text must have been written at a place subject to Arab political and 
cultural influence. Dietrich also pointed out that the word xóxyAa (kochla = 
kohl) that occurs in the Greek text is closer to the pronounciation of its Syriac 
equivalent (кий/4), than to its Arabic one (kuhi).'* It should therefore be regarded 
as a loan word from Syriac rather than from Arabic and as proof of the 
Graeco-Syrian provenence of the Oneirocriticon." Finally, Dietrich identified 
four loan words from Arabic" and concluded that the author of the 


H Báppo& occurs in several instances, among them Drexl 154, 23; 155, 21 Ё; 171, 19; 172, 
4; 175, 23. Xáyop occurs in Drexl 150, 21; 152, 19; 197, 7; 206, 8. 

'? Drexl 33, 17 ff: ё@у тїс (69, бт еїбос 10 Aeyóuevov kóyAa. éuBdAXe wic 0000A- 
uoig AVTOD npóc tò фауєїсдох $c £v фдал отс, ObtOg kevóðočoç ёстол (If someone dreams 
that he put on his eyes the substance called kochla so that more light would appear in his eyes, he 
will be vainglorious). Recipes containing antimony for the cure of eye diseases were well known in 
Graeco-Roman medicine. The use of antimony for eye diseases continued among the Arabs and in 
fact was so widespread that it was used even by quack doctors. See Bosworth, Medieval Islamic 
Underworld, vol. 1, p. 146. For kuhl in the sense of “eye medication" in general, see al-Kindi, 
The Medical Formulary or Aqrabadhin of al-Kindi, ed. M. Levey (Madison, Milwaukee, and 
London, 1966), p. 181, fol. 129a; p. 175, fol. 127b. 


? Dietrich, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, col. 884: “Dieses Arabische kuhl lautete nun im 
Syrischen kuhlaà, kommt also der Form kóyAa des griechischen Textes ganz nahe, so daß wir 
damit ein wichtiges Kriterium für den syrisch-griechischen Ursprung des griechischen Textes 
gewinnen." 

4 Covadmiov = oivog ёк caxyápeoc (Drexl 150, 22) from julab, jullab (julep); Gotna = 
sagum (Drex] 177, 1) from jubbah (a long outer garment, open in front, with wide sleeves); фарас 
= arabisches КоВ (Drexl 110, 24; 111, 26; 181, 6 ff.; 182, 5; 182, 9; 183, 7) from faras (horse, 
mare); x&áoóvov (noun) = Seidengewebe (Drexl 175, 16; 180, 11) from khazz (silk, silk fabric). 
The word xáoótov (noun: Drexl 175, 16; 180, 11) or хасёлос (adjective: Drexl 115, 3; 170, 13; 
177, 8; 204, 15), which is attested in several Byzantine sources from the 10th century onward, 
means both "silk" and "felt," reflecting the variety of meanings possible for the Arabic word 
khazz, from which xáoówov originated. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, gives the following 
meaning: 5.5 A certain kind of cloth ..., well known..., woven of wool and silk: and also a kind of 
cloth entirely of silk; ... or it is the name of a certain beast [thought by Golius to be the beaver]: 
and afterwards applied to the cloth made of its fur..." This double meaning seems to have been 
the source of some confusion to modern scholars of Byzantine Greek. Drexl's interpretation of the 
word (in Achmetis Oneirocriticon, р. 264, index rerum et verborum) is: *xàoà1ov (*xào8gov, 
*xà660v?) = textum sericum." However, the text of the Oneirocriticon twice indicates that the 
meaning of the word cannot be "silk": тб бё ало Epiov кботорос T TOV GAAwV ftot xáoàio 
porta... (170, 12-13); ei бё (89 tig тб toLtodtov [xapáói], öt x&oótov ñv, EvpTcer 
xÀOQ010v £5 дуру novnpóv ёлй tò ёё Epiov Kvvonotapov eivai avtd (115, 2-4). Brackertz 
(p. 119) translates this passage, “Ist dieses ein Chasdion, wird er von Schurken viel Geld bekommen, 
weil das Kleid aus der Wolle des Bibers gemacht ist," and explains Chasdion as "ein arabisches 
oder persisches Wort. Darunter ist ein kostbarer Stoff (sowie das daraus gefertigte Kleid) zu 
verstehen, der aus der Wolle des Bibers, d. h. wohl der Unterwolle, oder der des Wassermarders, 
gewebt ist. Reiske übersetzt in senem Kommentar zu 'de cerimoniis’ Bd. II, S. 712 das Wort mit 
'sammet' oder *Pilsch'. Das Chasdion wurde in der Regel nur von adligen oder reichen Leuten 
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Oneirocriticon was a Syrian Greek and that his text was an adaptation based 
on an Arabic original." 

Though the second of these conclusions is valid, the evidence collected by 
Dietrich does not help us identify the place where the Oneirocriticon was 
written, or the language spoken there. Regarding sandals from various hides 
as representing women belonging to different ethnicities, the Greek text does 
not reflect the reality of any particular place; it faithfully reflects its Arabic 
sources. In the Arabic dreambooks I have examined, the dream of possessing 
sandals made of cowhide is consistently interpreted as meaning a man will 
marry a non-Arab woman (ed | oye 515-1), which, for a Muslim man, was 
perfectly possible not only on the frontier, but throughout the Muslim world.'? 
Sandals of camelhide as representing an Arab woman is equally common." 
As for the reference to the semanterion in the Oneirocriticon, it does not 
necessarily indicate that the Greek text was written in Syria-Palestine, since 
sounding boards were used throughout the Byzantine Empire, as well as in 
lands where the Byzantine cultural influence was felt. They are known to have 
been in use in Kievan monasteries in 1091, and eleventh- and twelfth-century 
monastic typika record the use of sounding boards in monasteries in or near 
Constantinople, such as the Kecharitomene convent and the monastery of 
Euergetes. Church bells, introduced into Byzantium in the ninth century, did 


not eliminate the use of semantéria.'® 


getragen" (n. 299). Oberhelman translated it otherwise (p. 159): "If someone dreams that his 
caftan was made of cotton cloth, he will receive wealth from wicked men: for it is made from the 
wool of the kynopotamos." He reasons in nn. 429-30: “Sophocles translates chasdion as ‘silk 
cloth.’ But I take it in the modern Greek (chases) sense of ‘cotton cloth’; this is supported by erion 
(‘wool’) later in the sentence”; “Kynopotamos is not known; Drexl equates the word with the 
Latin fiber (‘beaver’), but erion casts doubt on this, unless erion is to be rendered as ‘fleece’ or 
‘skin’. Also, Achmet uses kastor for beaver.” 


'S Dietrich, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, col. 883. 


16 For the image of Byzantine women in Muslim sources, see N. M. el Cheikh Saliba, “Byzantium 
Viewed by the Arabs,” Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1993, pp. 71-78. 


7 Al-Dinawari's interpretation of the sandals (а) (Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 250b; repeated 
verbatim in a/-Muntakhab, p. 145, and al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, р. 307) is the following: суа als (і 
asl Сна а 0411 5 (If [the sandal] is made of cowhide, she will be a non-Arab). In Ibn 
Shahin (no. 4641) this interpretation is given for a slipper: sla суа 835-5311 oA la! fray 
Bl Lagai Lay ye il pol LAL yall gl aiall als руз GALS у] уйле Ы ral Lila ji all 
JURE ale go las SLS (It is said that if the slipper is made of cowhide, indeed the woman will 
be a non-Arab; and if it is of sheep- or goathide she will be an Arab woman, especially if her 
sandal is from camelhide). 

'8 See ODB, s.v. “Bell,” “Bell Tower," “Semantron.” 
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Cotton and sugar are also mentioned in Greek texts of the first Christian 
centuries and were therefore known to the Mediterranean world long before 
the Islamic conquests, which took place some two and a half centuries before 
the Oneirocriticon was written. The word kochla is not a transliteration of an 
Arabic or Syriac equivalent, but belonged to the medieval Greek vocabulary: 
it occurs in yet another tenth-century text, Basilica 2.5.25 of Leo VI.” It is 
referred to in the Oneirocriticon as “the so-called kochla." Accompanying a 
word with the expression “so-called...” seems to have been the author's standard 
way of introducing vernacular words regarded as inappropriate for a text with 
literary aspirations.” It is a way of apologizing for their use in the text and of 
informing his readers that he is perfectly aware of a word's lack of literary 
status but uses it for the sake of accuracy and clarity." The Arabic loan words 
that appear in the Oneirocriticon are much more numerous than the four 
identified by Dietrich. The question is whether they were coined by the Greek 
author of the Oneirocriticon or were already part of the vernacular language. 

Brackertz found that, in choice of topic as well as in language, the 


? For citations of sugar and cotton in Greek authors of the 1st-3rd centuries, see Liddell-Scott, 
s.v. "oóákyap" and s.v. "Baupakoegtóng." The Arabic word for cotton is qutn, which is very 
different from the Greek bambax. For a dismissal of the legend that the Arabs brought sugarcane 
to the lands they overran in the 7th and 8th centuries and for the appearance of Indian cotton in 
Asia and the Middle East in the early centuries of the Christian era, see A. Watson, Agricultural 
Innovation in the Early Islamic World (Cambridge,1983), pp. 26 and 34; see also idem, "The 
Imperfect Transmission of Arab Agriculture into Christian Europe," Kommunikation zwischen 
Orient und Okzident. Alltag und Sachkultur (Vienna, 1994), pp. 199-212, which considers 
agricultural developments exclusively in Western Europe. For sugar, see also J. Stannard, “Byzantine 
Botanical Lexicography," Episteme 5 (1971), p. 175, and E. O. von Lippmann, Geschichte des 
Zuckers (Leipzig, 1890). 

2 The word ӯ xóyÀa is not found in any Greek dictionary; the entry in Sophocles is коуАос, 
-ov, 0, fj. The word occurs in Basilica 2. 5. 25 in the genitive: trig £5 €ykavotig £okevaonévng 
xóxyAov, which , in the nominative, could be both ў кохҳо (vernacular) and ў kóxAog (learned); 
see the remarks by Drexl,"xóyAa bei Achmet,” Philologische Wochenschrift 46:8/9 (1926), 240. 
The word also occurs in the 11th-century Greek translation of the work by al-Razi, De pestilentia 
(тєрї Aouitkfio), published in Alexandri Tralliani Medici Lib. XII, Rhazae de pestilentia libellus ex 
Syrorum lingua in Graecam translatus, lacobi Goupyli in eosdem castigationes (Paris, 1548), p. 
255, 1. 2; p. 258,1. 13. 

21 He writes £i60g tò AcyOuevov xóyAa. Cf. Cóyiov tò Agyóuevov кантаубу (12, 16), 
óuoigog Kai ёлі tod Agyouévou Kapmavod (13,1), xà Agyóueva рауікёћа (114, 6), то 
A£yóugvov скараратүхоу (114, 26), тй Aeyóugva ovoia (170, 14), tò A£yóuevov uaGU dptov 
(173, 18), xoi тү pws тох тү Aeyouévn põya (231, 3). 

? The author of the Oneirocriticon also informs the readers that he is not ignorant of the 
learned language by using both the vernacular and the learned word for several items: Ext tod 
Gppwatos avtod toi tod бїфрої avtod (11, 17-18), xiva Tjtot бїлАоїб@ (88, 5), Вооуоос 
ftot tou pac (98, 14) cuvéywoev tot éoneipev (108, 3), etc. 
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Oneirocriticon belongs well within the tradition of classicizing Byzantine 
literature, even though it includes forms and expressions from the New 
Testament and the vernacular language.” Drexl regularized much that seemed 
to him “irregular” in its vocabulary, grammar, and syntax, and this gives us a 
somewhat inaccurate impression of the text.” But the main reason for the 
conclusions of Koukoules and Brackertz was their conviction that the 
Oneirocriticon derived directly from the Greek text of Artemidoros. Drexl's 
classicizing choices in establishing a critical text preclude the possibility of 
any thorough linguistic or stylistic analysis unless a new edition is prepared, 
but one can make some provisional remarks.” In determining a text’s level of 
style one looks for the following characteristics, here summarized by I. 
Ševčenko: 
For [a working Byzantinist] a work in high style is one that uses periodic structure; 
its vocabulary is recondite, puristic and contains hapax legomena made up on a 
classicistic template; its verbal forms, especially its pluperfects, are for the most 
part Attic; its Scriptural quotations are rare or indirect and its classical ones, 
plentiful. In a work of middle style, periods are rarely attempted and fill-words 
and clichés, more abundant; it requires the use of a patristic lexicon; and its 
Scriptural quotations are more frequent than its classical ones. A work in low 
style uses largely paratactic structures; its vocabulary contains a fair number of 
words unattested in standard dictionaries or coming from languages other than 


Greek; its verbal forms are not Attic; its Scriptural quotations, more frequently 
than not, come from the New Testament and Psalter.” 


The most complicated structures are attempted, predictably, in the introductory 
chapter (Drexl 1, 1-14), but throughout the Oneirocriticon structures are 
paratactic, reflecting not only the linguistic ability of its author in Greek, but 
possibly also the structure of speech in Middle Arabic, the language in which 
his sources were written." 

As for vocabulary, in discussing several hundred dream symbols, the 
Oneirocriticon mentions numerous objects that surrounded the dreamer in his 


2 Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 18. 

? Nock, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 150, for example, found that the author of the 
Oneirocriticon "writes a literary Greek with some interesting loan words." 

3 The following examination is based on the existing critical text and its apparatus. I did not 
verify the readings under consideration in any additional manuscripts. 

*° |, Ševčenko, "Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose,” JOB 31 (1981), p. 291. 

?? Classical Arabic has a very finely tuned system of hypotaxis. However, the closer to middle 


Arabic one comes, the more paratactic the language. The linguistic level of the Arabic dreambooks 
I have examined is generally closer to middle than to classical Arabic. 
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everyday life that are rarely, if at all, mentioned in other sources of the period. 
This makes the text a mine of linguistic information especially pertinent to 
material culture. The otherwise unattested words are not necessarily the 
invention of the author, however; their rarity, or uniqueness, is due rather to 
the nature of the surviving sources. 

Drexl appended to his edition a list of 136 hapax legomena that occur in the 
text and the critical apparatus.” The dictionaries of Démétrakos and Kriaras 
that have appeared since indicate that 46 of those words are also found in 
other texts.” The recent Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grdzitdt, besonders des 
9.-12. Jahrhunderts, adds 19 more words to the list. ^ This means that only 71 
words from Drexl’s list are otherwise unattested. To these one should add at 
least 2 more words not listed by Drexl, and not in any dictionary," bringing 
the total to 73 hapax words." This count is not definitive: the dictionaries of 
Kriaras and Trapp are still in progress, and a number of Byzantine texts remain 
unpublished and consequently unavailable to lexicographers. But whatever 
the number of hapax words, their character is immediately recognizable. Most 
of them belong to the vernacular, referring to everyday objects that must have 
been part of standard contemporary parlance, not words invented by the author. 

In addition to xóyAa, Goora, GouAGmov, $óápac and хасёлоу singled out 
by Dietrich, three more loan words from the Arabic occur in the Oneirocriticon,” 


78 See Appendix 4. 

? D. Démétrakos, Mega lexikon tés hellénikés glossés (Athens, 1936-50). This dictionary 
includes words from ancient, medieval and modern texts. More specialized is the still incomplete 
E. Kriaras, Lexiko tes теѕаідпікёѕ hellénikés demódous grammateias, 1100-1669, 14 vols. 
(Thessaloniki, 1968—). Though the Oneirocriticon lies outside the time span covered by this 
dictionary, it is occasionally referred to in its entries. 

% E, Trapp et al., Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität, besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderts. 1. 
-2. Fasc. (a-8vcobxevog) (Vienna, 1994—). The lemmata of words beginning with n were published 
in JOB 35 (1985), pp. 149-170. I would like to thank Professor Trapp for kindly making available 
to me the unpublished lemmata containing references to the Oneirocriticon (борєастікос and ff. 
in Appendix 4). 

М obciov (170, 14) = vestis talaris (according to Drexl's index rerum et verborum. See, 
however, below, n. 34); xovvaAiotno (129, 18) = punitor. 


? Appendix 4 includes Drexl’s list of hapax legomena, signaling the words that occur in 
additional texts according to the dictionaries of Démétrakos, Kriaras and Trapp. 


3 Four, if we include the word charzanion (171, 9; 205, 15), the etymology of which is 
problematic. According to Sophocles, s.v. “yapCaviov,” it means either "strap," (as in the 
Oneirocriticon, Drexl 171, 8-11 and 205, 15-17), or “а kind of ornament." Charzanion also 
occurs in Constantine VII (attributed to), De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. J. Reiske, 2 vols. 
(Bonn, 1829-30), vol. 1, pp. 623, 12 and 624, 5-7. In his commentary on the text (vol. 2, p. 733), 
Reiske concludes that charzanion must denote some kind of female head ornament, and connects 
the Greek word with the Arabic hirz (amulet) or kharaz (something hung around the neck). In my 
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two of them in a part of the text attested only in Vat. gr. 573: ovotov (Drexl 
170, 14 ff.); ^ ауакарас (Vat. gr. 573, fol. 201v)? and Gauápa (Vat. gr. 573, 
fol. 201v).*° Eight others (six, if we count only once the verbs and nouns that 
stem from the same foreign root) might have entered the medieval Greek 
vocabulary through Byzantium's contact with the Arabs, but are phonetically 
closer to the equivalent Persian word, suggesting that they should be considered 
loan words from Persian, not from Arabic. They аге: GatpikiGo (zatrikizo;192, 
28); Сатріклоу (zatrikion; 192, 22);" xapáài (kabadin; 88, 5; 114, 26; 218, 
125;? палооёбкіу (paloudakin; 198, 4); tCoxaviCw (tzykanizoó; 112, 21 


opinion, charzanion means "strap" in every text, including De cerimoniis . Its etymology is possibly 
Armenian, because John the Grammarian, patriarch of Constantinople (837-43), belonged to the 
family of Morocharzanioi, who were probably of Armenian origin; cf. Ioannes Skylitzes, Synopsis 
historiarum, ed. H. Thurn (Berlin-New York, 1973), p. 84, 1. 93; also Du Cange, s.v. “ yapGá viov." 


? Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 258, index rerum et verborum, gives the meaning of this 
word as vestis talaris; Dietrich, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, col. 884, wonders about its 
etymology. | believe that either it is a loan word from the Arabic washy or, vice versa, the Arabic is 
a loan word from the Greek, but in any case the meaning of housion in Greek and washy in Arabic 
is the same, viz. “many-colored ornamentation, embroidery; embroidered or painted fabric.” 
This meaning is also supported by the context of the word (Drexl 170, 15-17): ёбу n tig öt 
Hope ovotov, &bpricet RAODtOV NOAVODAAEKTOV tà tò TOD xvtQvoc EK BeEAÓvng TOAVODVAKTOV 
Épyov (If someone dreams that he was wearing an housion he will find wealth gathered in 
abundance, because of the abundant needlework required for this «kind of» tunic). 


55 The full text reads as follows: et бё ёстіу ávakapüc, буаџфіВбАос, eic Ө@уатоу Kpivetat 
бноїос xoi siç tiv NOALV eig fjv ratGovotv буакараёєс, дауатікоу HEAAEL yevéoOat, кол 
akovobroetat n бё барара kai tà GAAG, eig Üfpeig кої бтішіас Kpivovtat (If it is an 
anakaras, it is undoubtedly interpreted as death. Likewise, in the city where anakarades are 
played, there will be a plague, and it is going to become known. As for zamara and the rest, they 
are interpreted as insults and dishonesty). (From the chapter ёк tév IIepoóv тєрї dopátov, 
ópxnu&tov, ADATOEWS Kai к.Өйрос, fols. 201r ff. = Drexl 207, 14-26). Anakaras is the Arabic 
word naqqara (a small drum having a hemispheric body of copper or wood). Kriaras, Lexiko tës 
mesaionikes hellenikes demódous grammateias, cannot decide whether the word entered the Greek 
language from Arabic, medieval Latin (nacara) or Italian (nàcchera). Anakaras occurs in many 
| 4th-century texts. Its attestation in the 10th-century Oneirocriticon is the earliest that 1 know of 
and implies that a medieval Latin and Italian provenance of the word should be ruled out. 
Supporting an Arabic provenance is the prosthetic à- at its beginning, corresponding to the Arabic 
elision of the article together with the noun: an-naqgara. 


% From the Arabic zammára or zummára (a woodwind instrument consisting of two pipes). In 
Kriaras, Lexiko tés mesaionikes hellénikés demódous grammateias, vol. 10, appendix prosthékes 
kai beltióseis, p. *81, the word is explained as “ єїёос ракрідс флоүёрас” and its etymology is 
given as coming from the Albanian zamare or Vlach dzamára. Again, its attestation as early as 
the 10th century and its phonetical identity with the equivalent Arabic word prove that the Albanian 
and Vlach etymology should be excluded. 


?' The Arabic equivalent is shafranj (chess), an originally Indian, then Persian, and finally 
Arabic word. 

* The Arabic equivalent is qaba’ (an outer garment with full-length sleeves); see De cerimoniis, 
ed. Reiske, vol. 2, p. 880. Various etymologies have been suggested for the word, including 
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ff.); тбокаулоу (tzykanion; 112, 20 apparatus); ёооибклу (doumakin; 196, 
6; 227, 10)."' The question is whether these loan words were borrowed to 
render Arabic words that did not exist in Greek, e.g., words for objects that 
were not known in the Byzantine world, or whether they were already familiar 
to Byzantine readers and referred to objects that were part of their surroundings. 

Of the seven loan words from Arabic and eight from Persian that occur in 
the Oneirocriticon, only two, housion (a kind of garment) and paloudakin (a 
kind of sweet) are otherwise unattested. This indicates that at least fourteen 
out of the fifteen were well integrated into the Byzantine vocabulary. The 
context of the remaining two in the Oneirocriticon indicates that they were 
also known to its readers—both words are introduced with tò Agyónevov or 
tà Aeyópegva (“the so-called"). Since the passages on the interpretation of 
both housion and paloudakin do not include descriptions of the objects 
designated by these two words, one can conclude that the reader was assumed 
to be familiar with them, since their appearance and properties justify the 
interpretation: £t бё tpóyet YAVKLOLO capaknvikóv TO Aeyóuevov nOÀOU- 
SaKLV, £oprjoet vócov ёла tà YPOLATA xai то лор avaAóyosc tfi; Вросесос 
(If he eats a Saracen sweet, the so-called paloudakin, he will find sickness 


Persian and Slavic. For a full discussion, see Р. B. Golden, “Тһе Byzantine Greek Elements in the 
Rasülid Hexaglot," Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi 5 (1985-87), pp. 95-96. 


? From Middle Persian pálüdag (3514), from which both the Arabic faludhaj and medieval 
Greek paloudakin derive. The Middle Persian paludag is actually a passive participle of paludan 
(to strain, filter, purify). D. N. Mackenzie, A Concise Pahlevi Dictionary (London, 1971), p. 64, 
gives its meaning as "starch jelly, flummery,” while Latte, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 
420, п. 1, gave the meaning of this word as “sii Be Speise aus feinem Mehl, Honig und verschiedenen 
Gewürzen.” The New Persian form is palüdah (s3 1—2); both New Persian and Arabic dictionaries 
interpret palüdah and falidaj as a “sweet made with honey " ; it is a gelatinous sweet, similar to 
the Turkish delight more widely known in the Western world. Though the Greek form paloudakin 
only occurs in the Oneirocriticon, it is possible that the sweet meant is the same as the palodaton 
mentioned in the 12th-century vernacular poems by Ptochoprodromos: Fpavata, соҳарата te 
kai tó Te NMAAWSatov (Koraes, Atakta, 5 vols. [Рагіѕ, 1828-35], vol. І, p. 283; see also Koukoules, 
Byzantinón bios kai politismos, 6 vols. [Athens, 1948-57], vol. 5, p. 120). The more recent edition 
of Ptochoprodromos by D. C. Hesseling and Н. Pernot, “Poèmes prodromiques en grec vulgaire," 
Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlanse Akademie van Wettenschappen, Affd. Letterkunde, n.s. 
11:1 (1910), p. 60, verse III, 283b, omits this verse from the main text and includes it only in the 
critical apparatus. 


? In Persian chawgan (QUS эз) and Arabic sawlajan ( yL 2 ) = polo mallet. The Greek 
tzykanion is phonetically closer to the Persian chawgan. 


^! The origin of the word (which means "tail" ) is Iranian, and it also occurs in Georgian and 
Armenian (though not in Arabic). It is unclear which language provided it as a loan word to 
Byzantine Greek. For a full discussion, see Golden, "Byzantine Greek Elements in the Rasülid 
Hexaglot," p. 83. 
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commensurate with what he ate, because of the colors and the fire). The 
color usually interpreted as sickness in the Oneirocriticon is yellow.” This 
interpretation indicates that paloudakin is yellow and its preparation requires 
the use of fire; but the elliptical reference to these characteristics implies that 
the readers of the Oneirocriticon are already familiar with them. The reference 
to housion in the text leads to a similar conclusion: коі tà Aeyóueva ovota 
gis GVOTEPOV паутоу тфу eipnuévov TAODTOV Kpivetat. ёбу iðn тїс, OTL 
OPEL OVOLOV, EDPTIGEL TAODTOV TOAVGDAAEKTOV SLA TO TOD XYLTAVOG EK 
BeAóvng noAvovvaKtov épyov (The so-called housia are interpreted as wealth 
greater than in any of the aforementioned items. If someone dreams that he is 
wearing an housion, he will find wealth accumulated in abundance because of 
the abundant needlework required for this «kind of» tunic). The Oneiro- 
criticon further interprets housia decorated with red dots, or colored in gold, 
blue and yellow. It is improbable that such a long passage (Drexl 170, 14-25) 
would be dedicated to an object unknown to both author and reader, especially 
when one considers that in other instances the author did omit interpretations 
found in his sources he thought too specifically Muslim. For example, the 
Arabic dreambooks begin with a chapter on the interpretation of godhead. 
The Oneirocriticon does not include such a chapter, probably because it would 
have been too complicated to disguise as Christian the Muslim interpretation 
of godhead and its properties. It is possible that he omitted the interpretation 
of objects that were known only in Muslim lands, but neither paloudakin nor 
housion was among them. 

The Arabic sources of the Oneirocriticon obviously did not cause the 


4 Drexl 198, 3-5. The interpretation of fülidhaj in Arabic dreambooks is similar to that of 
paloudakin; cf. al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 165, sv. c3sJLà : | à сз АИ |J 5з Gord „мд У, 
gd dl 5 be Ja Luy GY Cale Jas 31 eC (There is nothing good for whoever eats a 
fálüdhaj in his dream or acquires it. For this probably indicates the sickness of hemiplegia [falij]). 
Other Arabic dreambooks state that the falidhaj has the same interpretation as another sweet, the 
khabis. The fresh dates used in the preparation of the khabis are interpreted as follows (al-Muntakhab, 
p. 132; repeated almost verbatim in Ibn Shahin, no. 4383): «a Sa «а lis. dia ub ll, 
oA M gle Jas 45! S55 8 Là call Гул 43 U ag а. (The fresh dates [of the khabis] are 
interpreted differently. Some of the [dream interpreters] dislike them because they are yellow, and 
it is said that this is interpreted as sickness). The interpretation of faludaj as sickness is understandable 
even without the reasoning adduced in Arabic dreambooks, since in Arabic medicine it was often 
used in perscriptions for ulcers and coughs; see al-Kindi, Medical Formulary, ed. Levey, p. 311, 
no. 219. 

^5 DrexI 115, 8-9; 116, 23-24; 117, 26, etc. 

^ Drexl 170, 14-17. 
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introduction of any neologisms into the Greek vocabulary. It is true that some 
of the Oriental loan words (zatrikion, anakaras, zamara) are possibly attested 
in Greek for the first time in the Oneirocriticon, while others occur in tenth- 
century texts such as De cerimoniis. Since our loan words from the Arabic 
belong to the vernacular, the problem of when they entered the Greek vocabulary 
is complicated by the nature of the sources. The vernacular was not written 
until the 12th century. Traces of it found in Byzantine texts before that date 
are either efforts to clarify a passage (especially in texts aiming at offering 
practical advice, such as military and technical treatises) or slips of the tongue. 
But the Arabic loan words referring to everyday objects were not introduced 
in the Greek language through literature but through contacts on a subliterary 
level and were not written unless they were well established in oral 
communication.” Therefore, the author of the Oneirocriticon did not invent 
new words, which implies that he did not introduce objects unknown to his 
Byzantine readers. 

The presence of loan words from foreign languages in the Oneirocriticon is 
easily accounted for without taking into consideration the Arabic provenance 
of the Greek text. The Byzantine vocabulary included many loan words from 
a variety of languages, many more than philologists and lexicographers will 
ever be able to count, because, though they were current in oral communication, 
they were avoided by authors striving for high style. They come from the 
languages of almost every culture that the Byzantines came in contact with, 
including Latin. They occur in texts not only when the author did not know 
any better, but also when he did, but wanted to be clearly and immediately 
understood. They are found not only in practical manuals on court ceremonial, 
warfare, medicine and, in our case, dream interpretation, but also in legal 
texts, such as the tenth-century Book of the Eparch.*° 

A search for learned words in the Oneirocriticon yields poor results. In its 


^5 For the analogous example of a loan word from Greek into Slavonic, see I. Sevéenko, "To 
Call a Spade a Spade, or the Etymology of Rogalije," Harvard Ukrainian Studies 20 (1996), pp. 
607-26. 


“© The Book of the Eparch includes regulations on the activities of Constantinopolitan guilds. Its 
enumeration of Syrian textiles includes loan words from the Arabic (chareria, sóphoria, audia, 
phouphoulia, thalassai, chamia, bagdadikia). A couple of them are otherwise unattested, but there 
is no reason to doubt that these were common words in the 10th century. See the commentary of J. 
Nicole, Le livre du Prefet (Geneva,1893), p. 29; rpt. in Dujéev, To eparchikon biblion (London, 
1970). The most recent edition of the Book of the Eparch by J. Koder, Das Eparchenbuch Leons 
des Weisen (Vienna, 1991), p. 94, $5. 2, does not make any comment on these particular words; 
see, however, Koder's remarks on the language and style of the Book of the Eparch, pp. 58-64. 
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241 pages there are only two words —xápa (head)" and $&oyavov (sword)*— 
that clearly belong to the realm of learned literature and especially poetry. 
Their presence in the Oneirocriticon, however, should not be surprising, since 
they both occur in ancient texts that were among the staples of a Byzantine 
elementary education.” A third word, jyepoviKov (intellect), a term from 
ancient Stoic philosophy, was further developed by Christian theologians, can 
be found in Byzantine lives of saints,” and is also explained in the tenth-century 
Suda Lexicon. 

Frequently, two words are used for the same object. One word is (or attempts 
to be) learned, the other not. A list of these instances would include: én 100 
@ёрнатос avTOD то TOD Sidpov avtod (11, 17-8): &ri inno tod Dapawd 
Titot oeAAapto (11, 20) ot Вроҳіохес Kal at куўиол atv tor ot peç 
(44, 8) тєрї Aoóv tor кеХеффу (65, 7-8): ywóva тох SimAOtSa (88, 
5y коВаді ято: скараџаүү1у (88, 5-6): ліӨңкоу пто jio (90, 26): 
Bovvods (tot too fac (98, 14): соуёуосеу Tjtot goreipev (108, 13): трос 
thv є®ултүу THs Ady Trot tò rxepiópOpiov (111, 28): EAavver thv ogoipav 
тот тбокауібел (112, 21): Өфрака tor Awpixtov (113, 28): àvapóAiov 
ято odBavov (115,5): лєрї tà крулт@ káXvunpga Түто1 mEpLoKeAtoua (115, 
17) слодійу tor otaKtny (119, 12): то бупна avdtod ror ó бїфрос 


47 Drex] 234, 2-4: noAXAákig үйр [6 тофу] Kai eig Вас1Аёа pixpóv Kpivetat Sa то 
KOOHLOV Kai thy eUnpéneiav TOD MTEPOD kai TOV ёлі тїс карас AGdov (The peacock is 
frequently also interpreted as a minor king because of the beauty and dignity of its plumage and 
the tuft on its head). 

^5 Drex] 223, 1: ei ёё (91, бт фасубуф ÉnAn&ev а0тђу [ = tiv ápxtov] ... (If he dreams 
that he wounded the bear with a sword...). For the occurrence of phasganon in a Greek-Arabic-Coptic 
scala, see H. Munier, La scala copte 44 de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris. Transcription et 
vocabulaire, vol. 1 (Cairo, 1930), p. 117, fol. 57v. Páoyavov appears in the same list as vernacular 
terms for arms and armor, such as xAnpóviv [sic], Aovpikny [sic], navikéAta, yaAKotovfia, 
KOUKOUPOV. 


“ A rank-and-file Byzantine author would have read two books from the /liad, Hesiod, some 
Pindar, three tragedies of Sophocles and three of Euripides, three comedies of Aristophanes, some 
Demosthenes, some Aelius Aristeides, and the eulogy of St. Basil by Gregory of Nazianzus. See A. 
Dain, “А propos de l'étude des poétes anciens à Byzance," Studi in onore di Ugo Enrico Paoli 
(Florence, 1956), pp. 195-201. The word кара occurs in Sophocles (Antigone, Oedipus Rex, etc), 
as well as in Homer (in its Ionian form, Kópn). Padoyavov is used in the аа (see Liddell-Scott, 
s.v. “кара,” “фасуауоу”). Both words are explained in Byzantine dictionaries, such as the Suda 
(for кара it only has карт, кбрттос without giving a synonym) and the Etymologicum Magnum. 

%  Drex] 36, 16: бубтї f| ӧлбкрісцс тїс Evoopiag кой tfjg Svwsias Sid тїс pivóg ёст TÔ 
NYELOVLK@ (Because the intellect can distinguish between good and bad odors through the nose). 

$! For example, in the 10th century life of Basil the Younger; cf. A. N. Veselovskij, "Razyskanija 
v oblasti russkogo duchovnogo sticha," Sbornik Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti 
Imperatorskoj Akademii nauk 46 (1889-90), р. 70, 1. 7. 
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avtod (122, 16): © Mog rjtot © SioKos (127, 26): Eide тойс йстёрос èv 
GANVEOL itor Ev толто үрациатоу (132, 9-10): EBpayn © 1ónog £&o0ev 
100 GEPOS ‘tor йук Dpoyfig St’ £xépov є1бо®с (133, 29-134, 1): @к1ноу 
пто. PaotArKkov (158, 14): tà бё бло Epiov xáctopog tor YGo510. Aopotá 
(170, 11-12): B£An tot саүітос (204, 7): 9paxa tor Aopixtov (204, 
21) пері Bov Kal KOADUUGTOV то tanrńtov (214, 5-6): ExiKaAdpWAcL 
tow yovv ёолетасцасіу (214, 20): тєрї xAóo£0G TOL VAGEWS ÅTPÁKTOV 
(215, 20-21): ёесифу ctónpóv пто KovpKovpov (221, 9-10): бфіу uéyiotov 
fitot бр@коута (228, 11-12): тү pA% түто тү Aeyouévn POya” (231, 3). 

In only three cases is jyovv-rjtot used to introduce explanations: eic тоу 
MEYLOTOV vaóv giç tò Мекке, Nyovv £v т oxnvij tod `АВробу (29, 20) 
(in the great temple in Mecca, that is, the tent of Abraham);? ot ®uonAdtat 
eis THY yvmoiav tv yovaucóv Gvayovtat tod Gvbpdc, Tito. THY untépa 
TOV TEKVOV ADTOD (50, 5) (the shoulder blades refer to the legitimate one 
from among the wives of a man, that is, the mother of his children); tepéa 
fitot npocevyitnv (92, 4) (a priest, that is, a person performing prayers). In 
these cases T]yovv-Tixot explain notions peculiar to the Muslim faith—the Great 
Mosque of Mecca, polygamy, and the leading of prayer by an imam. 

A number of these glosses are words common in biblical or ecclesiastical 
literature: бїлАоїбе (a kind of cloak; Job 20:14; Psalms 108:29; etc); 
xepiópOpiov(dawn; in the context of the Oneirocriticon, morning prayer); 
od pavov (a kind of garment); ёіфрос̧ (chariot; Job 29:7; Proverbs 9:14; etc); 
біскос̧ (disk, i.e. the sun disk); d:anetdopaotv (coverings); ёракоута (large 
serpent; Psalms 73:13, 14; 90:13; 103:26; 148:7).^ Others belong to technical 
language: 1GukavíiGet (to play polo); Аоріклоу (cuirass), yaod1a Awpata 
(felt garment with stripes); oayitaç (arrows); kovpkovuov (muzzles). At 
least two of them seem to explain too literal, and therefore infelicitous or 


% Drexl (Achmetis Oneirocriticon, р. 260, index rerum et verborum) gives the meaning of rhéx 
as animal reptile; see, however, Koukoules, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 291, stating that 
rhóx is not an animal repitle, but a kind of poisonous spider called rhax by the ancient Greeks and 
roga in the modern Greek dialects of Bithynia and Saranta Ekklisies in Thrace and roba on 
Cyprus and Kos. 


9! The Great Mosque in Mecca is called "the tent of Abraham" because, according to the 
Qur'àn and Muslim tradition, Abraham and Ishmael rebuilt the Ka‘ba (originally established by 
Adam) and called mankind to make the pilgrimage to it. A few meters away from the Black Stone 
that is housed in the Ka‘ba is the Мадат Ibrahim (“the standing place of Abraham"), a stone 
with the indentation of a footprint which, according to tradition, is the footprint of Abraham, 
impressed in the stone during the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba. 


” € 


54 n ‚ " 
For references to texts, see Lampe, s.v. "xepiópOpiov," "oápavov," “біскос̧,” and 


“* флалётасра.” 
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incomprehensible, translations from the Arabic. These two instances аге èv 
GAn8Éci and é&eOev tod @ёрос. The meaning of £v @АлӨёс1 in the phrase 
єїбє тоос аотёрас £v GANGESL, ftot Ev толто үроцибтоу is obscure, and I 
have been unable to locate a parallel Arabic passage that could clarify it.? The 
problematic £&e0ev tod @ёрос (outside of the air) in the phrase EBpayn о 
толос £&o0ev то0 а&рос tot ğvev Врохӣс д1” &xépov єїбо®с (the place 
got wet outside of the air, that is without rain «but» in some other way) might 


be the Greek author's too literal rendition of the Arabic 15411 гс be Ls 
(kharijan ‘an al-hawa’) or «1 545) c уш. (kharij al-hawa’) which would mean 
“beside the climate"; kharij or khàrijan ‘an means "beside", “apart from," as 
well as “outside of”; al-hawd’ means both “айг” and “climate, or atmosphere.” ”* 

The synonym offered for “muscles” in the phrase, ot Bpaytoves xai oi 
куто олтФу Түто1 ot и®єс (the arms and their knémai [= legs, calves of the 
legs], i. e., muscles)" is also problematic. The meaning “muscle” for the word 
knémé does not appear in any dictionary of ancient, Byzantine or modern 
Greek. However, the lemma on knémé from the Etymologicum Magnum (12th 
century, but based on earlier compilations) reads as follows: KNHMH: Паро 
TÒ KLV® КУЙСО, KIVÁN koi соүколт, KVÁN, OLOVEL tà tfj; KIVROEMS 
aitia, tà önıoðev tod ok£Aovc. Aéyetar бё Kal тү LyvbT pov бё, Tapa 
то CapKM@dEes кої vevpabec... (Knéme ...is called ...“‘a muscle" because of 
its muscular and sinewy quality).” It seems that the Greek author supplied a 


55 Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, p. 171, circumvents the problem by translating “һе 
looked ир and saw the stars arranged in the form of letters," which omits "£v dàn8éor.” 
Brackertz, who generally is a much more careful translator, renders the phrase as "[er] schaue 
die Sterne in ihrer wahren Gestalt oder in Form von Schriftzeichen." This translation presupposes 
two emendations to Drexl’s text that are not warranted by the manuscript tradition: £v GAn0éot 
to £v GAnGeia and ўтол (that is) to 3 (or). The text possibly makes a reference to the Arabic т 
al-hurüf (the science of letters), which is closely connected with astrology, as it is based on 
arithmomancy, the knowledge of the natural properties of the letters according to alchemy ("ilm 
al-khawáss) and their astrological conjunctions (girdnat); see ЕР, s.v. “Нига” Alternatively, the 
Greek phrase could have originated in a faulty reading given by the Arabic manuscript that the 
author of the Oneirocriticon had in front of him. The intended Arabic phrase could have been <! ; 
JL J5Y4S esI (he saw the stars as signs [guiding] his way). If the last word, (5. h 
(way, road) is miswritten or misread as 31s. (truthful), then the Arabic phrase given above 
could result in a Greek translation such as the one we see in the Oneirocriticon: cide то?с 
астёрас Ev алёс. 

5° There seems to be а lacuna in the text. In order to make good sense, the text should read: “If 
the place got wet for a reason besides the climate,” which in Arabic would be something like ,;! 


ell! p Ls ЈУ 1, SUI LS. Could it be that the word (Ja. Y, or an equivalent, like гу 
Ja! or oa, "for a reason,” was missing from the Arabic text used by the Greek author? 
?' Drexl 44, 8. 
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gloss on knémé that he had found іп а dictionary containing an entry similar to 
that recorded in the Etymologicum Magnum. The author’s possible acquaintance 
with the /emmata of the lexicographical tradition that accumulated in the 
Etymologicum Magnum might also have caused his use of the word npópatov 
(sheep) in the following phrase: ei бё еру тїс Épiov tò бло kovpüg 
прођВатоу, ғърўоғл TAODtOV miot0v кої loxupóv бло ueyiotæv dvõpõv 
tà то той ApoBatov Képac (If someone finds wool from the shearing of 
sheep, he will find reliable and mighty wealth from very great men, because 
of the sheep’s horns)? Tip6Bata do not have horns. But the Etymologicum 
Magnum clarifies that point with лолАйк1с кота KOLVOD ёлі лбутоу TOV 
Восктиотоу eipntat ў Аё&1с (The word is often said in general of all kinds 
of cattle). 

Some examples of the use of 0, ӯ, tò AeyouEvov (the so-called) before a 
word to show the author’s awareness that it belongs to everyday parlance are: 
Cóyvov ў tò Aeyónevov kaunavóv (a balance or the so-called steelyard; 
Drexl 12, 16); ónotoc kai £ri toô Aeyouévov kaunavo (likewise regarding 
the so-called steelyard; Drexl 13, 1); єїбос tò Aeyóuevov KOxAG (a product 
called kohl; Drexl 33, 18); Eved0oato tò Aeyóuevov KALBAVLOV HOVOLEPES 
(he wore the so-called klibanion monomeres;? Drexl 114, 1-2); ta Aeyóueva 
uavikéAiua (the so-called manikelia;? Drexl 114, 7); xaBáót tò Aeyóuevov 
скароџаүүхоу (kabadi, the so-called skaramaggion;? Drexl 114, 26); oivov 
бло сауйр1тос то Aeyóuevov CovAdziv (wine made of sugar, the so-called 
julep;^ Drexl 150, 21-22); кол tà Aeyóueva otoía (and the so-called housia; 


* Etymologicum Magnum, ed. T. Gaisford (Oxford, 1848; rpt. Amsterdam, 1962), s.v. “куйш.” 

? Drexl 172, 3-4. 

®© Such is the use of the word in Homer (also explicated in the old scholia to the Шаа, see 
Scholia Graeca in Homeri Hiadem (Scholia Vetera), ed. H. Erbse, vol. 4 (Berlin, 1974), p. 538: 
scholia to = 124), Hesiod, and the Septuagint; see Liddell-Scott, s.v. “прођвотоу. ” 

*! The meaning of Klibanion is given by Drexl as vestimenti genus but is in fact a kind of breast 
plate. See Koukoules, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 291: “То KAiBáviov tò yevikàg os 
vestimenti genus хароктпріСбреуоу eivai eios Өфракос. Пері tovtov napopAntéa tà оло 
tov Du Cange £v А. kAipavov xai кАВауофброс Aeyóueva Gc кої ot TOV WETAYEVEOTEPOV 
noinuátov хросокА Вамасцёуо1.” An exact definition is given in E. McGeer, Sowing the Dragon’ s 
Teeth: Byzantine Warfare in the Tenth Century (Washington, D.C., 1995), p. 369: “ klivanion: 
sleeveless, waist-length cuirass, usually of scale armor." 

62 The manikelia were arm-guards made of thick cotton or coarse silk that covered the lower 
arm from the elbow down, as well as the back of the hand. See McGeer, Sowing the Dragon’s 
Teeth, p. 69. 

* A kind of garment; cf. above, n. 38. 

“ Julep in English (and the Persian and Arabic terms from which the word originated) can 
signify either a soft drink such as rosewater, or an alcoholic drink. In the context of the Oneirocriticon 
the meaning of the word is evidently the latter one. For recipes on how to prepare alcoholic 
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Drexl 170, 14); tò Aeyouevov ua&uAAdpiov (the so-called pillow; Drexl, 
173, 18); yAo*1coua capaknvikóv tò Agyóugvov naAovóáxtv (a Saracen 
sweet, the so-called paloudakin; Drexl 198, 4); n Aeyouévn руа (the so-called 
róga; Drexl 231, 5). 

The tendency to give both a learned and a vernacular word for the same 
thing can also be observed in other Byzantine technical manuals of the tenth 
century, such as the agricultural treatise Gedponika® and the manual on war 
tactics attributed to the emperor NikephorosPhocas. A third Byzantine manual 
of the tenth century, the Poliorkétika, which discusses siege engines using 
more elevated language than that of the Oneirocriticon, is introduced with a 
warning to the reader that the style of the text that follows is neither purist nor 
ornate, because the author deliberately chose to emphasize the meaning rather 
than the form of his text, following the example of several antique writers. 
Such an introduction serves as both a declaration that the author is capable of 
writing in a higher style than that of the text at hand and an acknowledgment 
that the majority of his readers, whom he must accommodate because of the 
practical nature of his work, would not have been able to understand a more 
complicated language. 

Besides choice of vocabulary and grammatical usage,” an author's level of 
sophistication is also revealed in the kind of literature with which he is familiar. 
The Oneirocriticon contains no references to works other than the Bible; even 
though it is directly quoted only twice and not quite verbatim, biblical voca- 
bulary and forms of expression permeate the entire text. The two direct scriptural 
quotations are introduced with a phrase signaling that their source is biblical: 
кадо nou YEYPANTAL EV тоїс GYLOLS EVAYYEALOLG, бт лрос̧ TOV бүалфута 
zoulapia, see Paris. gr. 2419, fol. 154v (CCAG, vol. 8:1, p. 47). 

65 A kind of spider; cf. above, n. 52. 

% Geoponica, ed. Beckh, II. 27 (title): лері ovtoBoAiov ftot ópetov: IV. 14 (title) dote tov 
отоу Вотроу Éxei Siaddpovus payas (тоотёсті KdKKOUG) IV. 15.8 tives бё єїс сіролоу, 
TOVTEOTLY Eig Ena’ IV. 15.13 e€arOpidoas tovtéott SrawvEac, etc. 


9 Y:patnyux"Ex0eotg kai Eóvtatig №ктфброх Aeondtov (for the text, see McGeer, 
Sowing the Dragon's Teeth): «ai саубаћла түүозу povGákua, eite tà Aeyoueva Ev тї ovvnbeta 
tepBovara (I, 22-23); офє1Аєї tò стора тўс таратаёеос, түүозу тб étonov (III, 18-19); Kai 
© HEV пр@тос ópótvoc, Tryouv тд otópa tis лоратб&єос (HI, 60-1); etc. 

% For the text, see R. Schneider, “Griechische Poliorketiker," Abhandlungen der königlichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Góttingen, philol.-hist. Klasse, n. F. 11 (1909), pp. 8-10 (200, 
14-204, 4). For a new edition of the text based on an older manuscript, see D. Sullivan, 
Siegecraft (Washington, D.C., 2001). 

% For instances of grammatical solecisms in the Oneirocriticon, see Achmetis Oneirocriticon, 
ed. Drexl, pp. 265-69, index grammaticus. 
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нє ёүф кої б татїр uov £Ag£voóue8a xoi роуђу Tap a0tQ noujcouev 
(... as is written in the Holy Gospels: “To the one who loves Me, My Father 
and I will come and tarry with him"[John 14:23]);" ёбу iðn тїс, óu 6 
maka. vexpoc avéCnoe .., toOto giç oopa tod уєкро? kpivetat, 
TNANPOHOPOVWEVOV EK ts Betas үрафїс Acyovons, Өтү о Өєос оок ёст 
vekp@v, GAAG Соутоу'? (If someone dreams that a person who is already 
dead returns to life ... this is to be interpreted as the dead man's salvation, 
being confirmed by the Holy Writ: “He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living" [Matthew 22:32; Mark 12:27; Luke 20:38]).? Neither of the two 
passages copies the corresponding quotations verbatim from the New 
Testament, suggesting that the author most likely quoted both of them from 
memory. 

The echoes of the Old and especially the New Testament in the author's 
choice of vocabulary and expression are many. Drexl identifies three instances 
where the phrasing of the New Testament has clearly influenced the author of 
the Oneirocriticon." A further example of biblical influence is the frequent 
use of the word pvothpiov (secret), as well as the wording of phrases like: 
eic HEYLOTOV kpithv колАтӨйосетол (he will devote himself to a great judge); 
otpatetav véav ¿č ётёроу xvütai үлоосф@у (he will obtain а new army 
«made up of soldiers» from other nations);" оўрпоєу aipa ёл’ був тїс 


70 Drexl 2, 2. 


7! The quotation is slightly changed from John 14:23: ёбу тїс бүалд pe tóv Adyov pov 
THPTOEL, xoi ó латўр рох Gyantoet aotóv Kal npóg аътоу £Aevoóne0a Kal ovv nap’ 
avtd Nomoopesa (“If a man loves me, he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with him"). 

7 Drexl 83, 18. 

75 The word order is slightly different from that in the New Testament; cf. Matthew 22:32: Eyo 
giu ó 0góg Арраби, Kai ó 0góc Ісайк xoi ó Өєбс Iakof)- ок ёсту ó Ogóc vexpáv, GAAG 
бфутоу; Mark 12:27: оок £otiv 0góc vexpóv, GAAG Góvrov; Luke 20:38: Өєдс бё оок éouv 
VEKPOV, GAAG Govtov: лаутес yàp avt Cao. 

7 Drexl 83, 26:о®тос giç petávorav Ée кої tac exeiBev KtiCer Eavtod роуйс. Cf. John 
14:2: £v ti oixia tod natpóc pov povat moAAat gior; Drexl 144, 21: anéxer tov шобӨбу 
avtod. Cf. Matthew 6:2: бру Aéyo niv, длёхоосі tv шофу атФу (repeated in Matthew 
6:5 and 6:16); Drexl 173, 4: бт oro EANAVGEV Тү dpa тїс Ebmpayias adtod. Cf. John 7:30: 
Ott otro EANAVGEL Ù Apa ато? (repeated in John 8:20) and John 13:1: єідос ó'Inooóg ott 
HAGev adtod ў dpa... 

75 Already observed by Nock in his review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 150. 


76 Drexl 132, 16. Cf. Matthew 19:5: колАтӨтоєтол тў үоуолкі abtod; Luke 15:15: nopevbets 
EKOAAHON Evi TOV NOALTOV тїс xMpas &xeivng; Acts 10:28: ос адёштбу ott бубрі Iovéaiw 
KOAAGOBaL GAAOOUAM; Acts 17:34: tives бё йубрес KOAANGEVTES ALTA &niotevoav; etc. 

” Drexl 23, 20. For yAdooa in the sense of “people, nation,” cf. Revelation 6:9: ёк náong 
puinc кої yAMaons xai Aao0 Kal £0vouc; Revelation 7:9: буАос лол... EK лаутӧс̧ £0vouc 
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үйс (he urinated blood on the face of the earth); ^ ў yov] тйс xapág £otot 
(the woman will be pleasant); лӧбес ó&eig adtis npóc tò Gypetoar @убра 
(her feet will be swift in chasing а man). These examples are not references 
to the Scriptures, but were triggered by his close familiarity with the Bible 
and other religious literature. 

The influence of biblical texts is evident in the grammar, as well. The 
author uses classical grammatical constructions current in New Testament 
Greek, such as passive verbs accompanied by nouns in the accusative?! and 
subjects in the neuter plural construed with verbs in the third-person singular 
(Attic syntax). Examples of the first are: ei рёу ёст Вас1ле%0с, napa- 
OKEVAGENGETAL TA Apuata kai TOV OTPATOV ката тфу ёҳӨрфу avdtod (18, 
18-19) (If he is king, he will make preparations in his weaponry and army 
against his enemies); £àv тіс tàn, Ott tov Eva 0$0aAuóv &toQAcG0n (33, 
6-7) (If someone dreams that he was blinded in one eye...); £àv тіс iðn, ÖT 
£tpauuaticOn ту yA@ooav avdtod (40, 5) (If someone dreams that he was 
wounded in his tongue..); £àv тїс 18n zxepikekaAvuuévnv kópnv TÒ 
лрӧсолоу (76, 24) (If someone dreams of a maiden covered in the face...); 
gàv iðn тїс, Өтї ёкӧлт та OKEAN kai rovg zóóag (69, 7) (If someone 
dreams, that he was amputated at the thighs or legs...) etc. This use of the 
accusative occasionally extends to sentences without a passive verb: ё@у ёё 
(8n, Ott Spot тас̧ UaoydAac (27, 19) (If he dreams that he was sweating in 
the armpits..); aùtòç бё алобӨт\с évet tv ópaociv (33, 12) (But he 
himself remains unharmed regarding his vision). 

Attic syntax only occasionally occurs in the New Testament," and not at all 
in modern Greek, but the author of the Oneirocriticon was probably inspired 


Kai фолу Kal Aa@v Kal yAwoodv; also Revelation 10:11; 11:9; 13:7; 14:6; 17:5. 

% Drexl 30, 24. Cf. Genesis 10:5: xat xaAóyet tiv булу тїс үйс̧; Genesis 10:15: xoi 
EKGADYWEV triv Oty тїс fic; etc. 

? Drexl 115, 7. Cf. Hebrews 12:11: yapág єїуол (qualitative genitive) = it is pleasant. 

80 Drexl 60, 23-24. Cf. Romans 3:15 (from Isaiah 59:75; Proverbs 1:16): ó&eig ої лӧдес 
avtav £xxéat aipa. 

Е, Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek, trans. Н. St. John Thackeray (London and 
New York, 1898), $34, 6. Biblical examples of the phenomenon include: 6£6guévog то®с лодос 
(John 11:44); 8veQ0apuévot tov votv (1 Timothy 6: 5); pepavtiopévot тас xapótac, AeAovuévot 
tò сёра (Hebrews 10:22). 

* This rule is not followed consistently; cf. ёбу iðn тїс Sti tà OKEAN AdtOD EtCaxicOnoav ў 
блеколт ó TOs avtod ... (68, 11-12). 

8 See F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature, trans. R. W. Funk (Chicago, 1961), pp. 73-74 (§ 133). 
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to use it by an almost equivalent phenomenon in Arabic" (but not in Syriac"). 
Several examples of a subject in the plural construed with a verb in the singular 
can be found in the Oneirocriticon: xà aiota avtod блеколт (his genitals 
were cut off; Drexl 58, 11); 8tótt tà aióoia бүоүбс ёсті то? onépuatog 
(because the genitals are the conduit of sperm; Drexl 58, 27); paxpovoonoet 
tà тёкуа ато (his children will suffer a long sickness; Drexl 59, 2); &nprioen 
j| ёуоүт tà yOvata avdtod (his knees were burnt or frozen; Drexl 60, 16); 
оок dp£ogi Ta óóyuata AVTOD то) AGW (his opinions will not be to the 
people's liking; Drexl 65, 12); $avepo0rjoetat tà pvotńpia auto (his 
secrets will be revealed; Drexl 69, 19); $10 $iXAovetwtag Cnuto8roexot 
tà урїнота avtod (he will suffer monetary damage because of a dispute; 
Drexl 92, 20); tà oikńuata adtod ёллатоуӨт Kal £ueyaA0vOn Kai лАє10у 
£oorticOn (his buildings became wider and bigger and better lit; Drexl 101, 
19-20); бта теӨереЛМотол ta BaotAera (the foundations for the imperial 
palace were laid; Drexl 103, 4); «à yov ovAAG t&v õévõpæv giç tüv 
б1абӨкоту Kpivetat tv @ауӨролтоу (the leaves of the trees are interpreted as 
the disposition of men; Drexl 107, 6-7); £i u£v ёфотросе tà 6évópa (if the 
trees sprouted; Drexl 108, 11); xà áppaxa adoBiav ano £y0póv onuaivet 
(weapons signify not fearing the enemy; Drexl 113, 13); £Bpáxn ta шата 
avtod (his clothes became wet; Drexl 146, 8); eig ёубоёбӧтера коі 
Aaunpótepa anofnoetat ALTO tà лраупота (things will turn out for him 
even more gloriously and illustriously; Drexl 180, 24); £v toig avtotc 
GnoPrcEetar aot tà лраурато (things will turn out for him in the same 
way; Drexl 180, 27—181, 1); kai tà kotvà тфу іллоу giç EAGTIOVa £Uy£velav 
xai d6Eav ёкріӨт (common horses are interpreted as lesser nobility and 
glory; Drexl 181, 8-9)? 

The language of the Oneirocriticon is occasionally tinted with peculiarities 


* In Arabic when the verb precedes a subject in the third person, the verb always remains in 
the singular, even if the subject is in the plural; see R. Blachére and M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Grammaire de l'arabe classique (Paris, 1975), pp. 300 ff. (§ 247). 

8 In Syriac a plural subject requires a plural verb; see T. Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac 
Grammar, trans. J. A. Crichton (London, 1904; rpt. Winona Lake, 2000), p. 255 ($321). 

36 However, cf. E8AGoOnoav ta оібоїа (58, 14) and бт. &nekórnoav тй aisoia avbtod (58, 
26). 

87 However, cf. єфаутсау tà кропта (Drexl 68, 19). 

** However, cf. Sietabato Ktio@fivat уба Восілєла ..., ei реу &teAetóOnoav ... (103, 
2-4). 

*? Attic syntax can also be found in other Byzantine dreambooks which, like the Oneirocriticon, 
were written in a language close to the vernacular, but were not translations of Arabic originals. 
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that do not occur either in the Old or the New Testament, nor do they conform 
to the rules of syntax and grammar in what is considered regular Greek. These 
peculiarities should therefore be attributed to the influence exercized on the 
Oneirocriticon by the language of its source. Deciding in which language this 
source was written can help us understand the process of disguising Islamic 
dream interpretation as Christian. Although Islamic works on dream 
interpretation in Arabic form the ultimate source of the Oneirocriticon, it is 
not immediately clear whether the Byzantine author translated and at the same 
time adapted Arabic Islamic material to which he had direct access or simply 
translated a Christian source that was, in its turn, based on Islamic interpretations, 
unaware of its Islamic origin. The languages of the Christian Orient in which 
a Christianized version of an Islamic dreambook serving as the immediate 
source for the Greek Oneirocriticon could have been written are Armenian, 
Georgian, Coptic or Ethiopic, Syriac, and Arabic.” All, with the exception of 
the last one, were exclusively used for the literary expression of Christians, 
and if the source of the Oneirocriticon were written in any one among them 
besides Arabic, the Byzantine author would have been translating from an 
already Christianized text. However, the occasional peculiarities of grammar, 
syntax, and vocabulary in the Greek text indicate that its source was indeed in 
Arabic, since they closely render equivalent Arabic expressions that do not 
exist in any other Middle Eastern language, including Syriac, which is the 
language of the Christian Middle East most akin to Arabic. The resulting 
Greek, where it is influenced by the wording of the Arabic, is awkward and 
sometimes even unintelligible. Some examples follow. 


90 The Armenian tradition of dream interpretation has not been examined in any scholarly 
publication that I know of. No such works are mentioned in R. W. Thomson, "Let Now the 
Astrologers Stand Up: The Armenian Christian Reaction to Astrology and Divination," DOP 46 
(1992), pp. 305-12; rpt. in idem, Studies in Armenian Literature and Christianity (Aldershot, 
Hampshire and Brookfield, Vt., 1994), no. 11; dream interpretation as a method of divination 
practiced in Armenia is mentioned on p. 308 and n. 36. Contemporary scholarship does not do 
justice to the rich Armenian tradition of dream interpretation; dreambooks translated from the 
Arabic, as well as dreambooks ascribed to Ibn Sirin, were apparently circulating in Armenian (see 
Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 280-81), but no work 
on dream interpretation in Armenian, Coptic or Ethiopic is mentioned in K. Brockelmann, et al., 
Geschichte der christlichen Literaturen des Orients (Leipzig, 1907). No Georgian work on dream 
interpretation is mentioned in P. M. Tarchnisvili, J. Assfalg, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen 
Literatur (Vatican City, 1955). Nothing on dreambooks is mentioned in E. Khintibidzé, “Byzantine- 
Georgian Literary Contacts," Bedi Karthlisa: Revue de Kartvelologie 36 (1978), pp. 275-86. For 
an overview of the early Christian position on dream interpretation, including Greek, Latin, and a 
brief mention of Coptic and Syriac Christian works, see Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the 
Early Medieval Near East," pp. 230-42, who concludes that the consistently negative or mistrustful 
position of the church prevented the composition of dream manuals. 
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Chapter 117 of the Oneirocriticon opens with the phrase (Drexl 69, 2-3): 
Tà OKEAN кої oi лӧдес̧ кіоуёс eio TOD CÓLATOG кої уор1с atáv Ninter 
то opa TLLMPODLEVOV £v TO £Axeo001 (The legs and the feet are the pillars 
of the body; without them the body falls and is condemned to creep). 

The verbs of punishment in classical Greek are never construed with a 
preposition."' In modern Greek, which is probably closer to what the author of 
the Oneirocriticon spoke in everyday life, the verbs of punishment are construed 
with the preposition eis>se. The combination fimoroumenos en is definitely 
not correct Greek. In Arabic, however, the verb hakama, (“to condemn,” “to 
punish") is construed with a preposition followed by the penalty inflicted: 
hakama bi. One of the possible translations of the preposition bi in Greek is 
en. 

The Oneirocriticon contains the following narration of a dream (Drexl 148, 
18-21): ЕТбоу кот буар, öt návteg oi xépapot tfjg nóAeGG ğvev DETOD 
ёррғоу EvOoAov xai návteg ESEXOVTO TO 060p бу ELOD kal TOV ELOV 
&vOpomov (I dreamt that all the roof tiles of the city were streaming with 
turbid <water>, though there was no rain, and that everybody was collecting 
this water, except for me and my people). 

The word £v0oAov does not fit very well into the Greek sentence. Instead 
of an adjective in the accusative case one would normally expect an adverb. 
The anomaly of the Greek text is explicable, however, if we assume that it was 
translated from the Arabic. Arabic does not have proper adverbs; instead, it 
employs adverbial accusatives." Syriac does not have a proper equivalent of 
the Greek accusative" and Syriac adverbs are normally formed with an adjective 
and the suffix -ith, or, more rarely, a word compounded with a preposition.” 


?! The verbs of punishment are usually construed with the genitive of the punishment inflicted: 
TUG tivi фоуйс (I condemn someone to exile); Expivav aùtòv 0avátov (they condemned him to 
death). 

” The adverbial accusative “amply makes up for the want of adverbs in Arabic" ; see C. P. 
Caspari, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 3rd ed., trans. W. Wright (Cambridge and New 
York, 1979), vol. 2, pp. 109 ff., $ 43-44; vol. 1, pp. 288 ff., $ 364. This phenomenon was called 
compliment circonstanciel de maniére (e.g., lasi 41 3) іп К. Blachére and M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Grammaire de Ѓ arabe classique, р. 294, $238a; cf. also pp. 207-8, $134, "noms 
au cas direct de valeur adverbiale.” 


% Syriac has no cases marked with terminations; the nominative and the oblique cases of 
Greek and Latin are recognized by the context or are expressed by the constructive state, by the 
influence of a transitive verb, or by some particle; cf. G. Phillips, A Syriac Grammar (Cambridge 
and London, 1866), p. 53. 


?! On the formation of adverbs in Syriac, see T. Nóldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar, рр. 
98-101; also Phillips, Syriac Grammar, pp. 132-33, 177. 
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The irregularity of the Greek text in this passage proves that it was translated 
from Arabic and not from Syriac. 

In chapter 169 of the Oneirocriticon we read the passage (Drexl 132, 15-20): 
gàv iðn тіс, бт 0лӧ Gotépwv óónyoouevoc &noónuei д1@ тє Enpds eire 
ӨаАасотс katevoóo0tat, є1с Éytotov крітђу Kal étkatov KOAANOToETAL 
xai EVPTOEL YaPIV nap’ avtod. ei бё "| 060g adTOD EYEVETO катӣ 
NAGVIV @катезоботероу, єіс GvOpaonov yevõokpithy TEE Kat GBALBHoETAL 
map’ avtod (If someone dreams that, guided by the stars, he had a successful 
journey by land or sea, he will devote himself to” a great and fair judge and 
will find favor with him. If his journey became more difficult because of an 
error, however, he will go to a false judge and will be grieved by him). The 
second half of the excerpt includes an obvious mistake: et бё ў 6606 avtod 
EYEVETO KATA tÀAóvnv aKatevodatepov (If his journey became more difficult 
because of an error, however...). According to the rules of Greek syntax, the 
case, gender, and number of the predicate should agree with those of the 
subject. In our example, the predicate is in the accusative case while its subject 
is in the nominative. In Arabic the verb 2 (ата = to become; egeneto in 


the Greek text) is construed with the predicate in the accusative case, even 
though its subject is in the nominative. Again the irregular syntax of the 
Greek text suggests a slavish adherence to the syntax of an Arabic model. 
Syriac does not have an equivalent to the Greek accusative case. If we postulate 
that the Oneirocriticon was translated from Syriac, we would not be able to 
account for the accusative case of the predicate in Greek. 

Chapter 218 of the Oneirocriticon contains the phrase (Drexl 171, 8-9): 
0роїіос £üv abtòç £xeivog ò Paolkeds Etvwe tiva LayKAGBLa ў xap- 
Cavia ... (Likewise, if the king himself beat someone with whips or straps). 
In this phrase not only the object of the verb турго (to beat) but also the 
instrument with which the action of the verb is carried out is in the accusative 


9 The Greek koAXn8roexa (he will devote himself to) could be attributed to the influence of 
biblical language on the vocabulary of the Greek author, since колАборот (to devote myself to) 
occurs in the New Testament (e.g., Matthew 19:5 KoAAnOyoetat th yovaixi avtov; Luke 
15:15 nopevOeic EKOAANON Evi TOV NOALTAY тїс xópag £keivng; Acts 10:28 ос @Өёшттбу ot 
avépt Tovdaim колласӣол ... GA41000X0; Acts 17:34 тіуёс бё йудрес KoAAnOÉvtec ADTO 
éniotevoav). In the New Testament, however, this verb is consistently accompanied by its object 
in the dative, while in the Oneirocriticon it is followed by the preposition еіс + accusative. The 
phrasing in the Oneirocriticon could possibly reflect a close rendering of the Arabic verb ale 
(ta'allaqa) which is regularly followed by the preposition bi (possibly rendered in Greek as giç) 
and means “to be devoted to.” The verb :a'allaqa is form V of the root зіс (байда), the primary 
meanings of which are to hang, to be suspended, to cling, to stick, to adhere to, the same as the 
literal meanings of the verb koAAGopat in Greek. 
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case. But the instrument in Greek is never expressed in the accusative; it is 
always expressed either with a dative or with a preposition and an oblique 
case, as is done throughout chapter 218, with the exception of the phrase 
quoted above.” Though the Arabic verb daraba (to strike) is usually 
accompanied by the object of the verb in the accusative and the instrument of 
striking prefixed by the preposition bi (with) (e.g., da ys 1a 5 ы ps -Ihit 
Zayd with a whip), it is also possible to construe daraba with two accusatives, 
one expressing the object and one the instrument (Lb з 15. > ou 4 = [hit 


Zayd with a whip"). It is therefore possible to account for the irregular 
instrumental accusative of the Greek text if we assume that the Greek author 
was translating from the Arabic and following closely the syntax of the Arabic 
source. However, no explanation can be provided if we postulate that he was 
translating from a Syriac source. Syriac does not have a proper accusative and 
expresses the instrument by prefixing a lomadh to the noun. 

In the Oneirocriticon, dreaming of a pleasant smell is consistently interpreted 
as gaining an excellent reputation, while dreaming of an offensive smell signifies 
losing one.” The connection between this symbol and its meaning does not 
come from the ancient oneirocritic tradition—Artemidoros says nothing about 
dreaming of perfumes and smells—and seems arbitrary. It becomes obvious, 
however, once we realize that the Arabic expression 3 yhe à аа. (sum‘a 
*atira), which actually means "excellent reputation" but can be literally 
translated as a “fragrant reputation," must have given rise to the interpretation 
in Arabic dreambooks of a fragrant smell as indicating a good reputation. 
Reliance on puns and the alternative meanings of words for interpreting dreams 
is a method mentioned in ancient Greek, Jewish, Islamic and Byzantine texts 
on dream interpretation. 


% Drex] 171, 3: ётофӨту BouveUpoic (He was beaten with straps of raw ox-hide); Drexl 171, 
67: dpioe тофӨтууа1 пуа Bovvedpotc (He commanded that someone be beaten with straps of 
raw ox-hide); Drexl 171, 10: €tuyé tiva роВбо (Не beat someone with a stick); Drexl 171, 13: 
petà oxáOng £óoké tivi (He gave someone [a blow] with a sword). 


9 See Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. «5 ys (col. 1777). 


* ei бё in, бт KaNVOD &nA(oOn ó оїкос ... ei SE ó калудс EdMSNE Åv, Aóyoic yAvkéoi 
tv £&ovo(av avtod ларёЁєл Etépotc, epoci бё каї $rimv aváAoyov tfjg t00 калуо® 
evodias kai тўс nó9tntog (121, 23-26). ei бё eic SLOWS ANAOV лерілатеї, Baputépav 
OXiviv кої órjimv какђу Adfer Stà thy Svowdiav (134, 8-10). ei бё iðn, бт epe ó£vópov 
xitpov, EVPTOEL йудра EVyYEVH, TAOVOLOV, EVONLOV ёй THY &uoótav Kal tò єъкарлоу (155, 
25-26). £i бё iðn, бт Edaye ckópóov п кроцихоу ӯ лрасоу ... (rmv кактуу é&er 61a HV 
Svoooptav aùtõv (160, 8-10). àv iðn tic, Ott £cOwe рефбуолс..., какофпиос éotat ava 
uécov Хао? кої puiontóg ёла то tfjg £peoyng ó9000pov (162, 8-10). ei ёё (iðn noddptia) 
dvowdtav ёуоута, puny коктуу eoprjoet Sta tò досфбес Ev TO épyo TOD шодо? avtod (176, 
6-8). 
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Besides the examples indicating that Arabic and not Syriac was the language 
from which the author was translating, others conform to patterns common to 
most Semitic languages. For instance, in the phrase лолоісас £àv éntwoev 
ётєроу, toei тоу mecdvta (If, while wrestling, he made his opponent 
fall, he will honor his fallen opponent),” a verbal form otherwise unattested 
in the Greek language was concocted from the stem of the perfect tense of the 
verb minto (to fall) ? and used in the sense of “to make someone fall.” Such a 
grammatical twist was probably instigated by the mechanism of producing 
verbs from a root according to a pattern that is typical of all Semitic languages. 
Form I of the root 43. (s-g-t) means “to fall”; form IV means “to cause 
someone to fall.” The spelling of the third person singular in the imperfect is 
identical in both forms (4.4), though in each case the word is vocalized 
differently. Instead of ёлтосєу the correct Greek verb would have been 
GvVETPEWEV or котёрцуеу (which is close to the Modern Greek €p1€e), but it 
seems that the author of the Oneirocriticon was unable to think of an alternative 
to лїттө, the primary meaning of the Arabic root 5-4-1, and since it was 
inappropriate for his translation, he resorted to éntwoev. '°! 

The Oneirocriticon includes at least one passage where the words at the end 
of each colon conform to a rhythmical pattern. This phenomenon of literary 
prose has been broadly defined by S. Skimina"" and has been studied mainly 


? Drexl 72, 18. 

' Tn the perfect лелтока. The stem xtw- is used in other derivatives of лілто, such as 
TIMO1G, лтдра. 

'' A similar way of thinking may have resulted in the use of pacte in the following 
passages: Baolkevoet шау 5 avtev (110, 16) (He will make one of them queen); £i pév £xet 
vióv, Baoldevoet aùtòv, El бё р, Etepov Paotrevoer (175, 6-7) (If he has a son, he will 
make him king; if he does not have a son, he will make someone else king). ‘The Arabic equivalent 
of this verb is ¿LLa which in form I means “to reign" and іп form IV "to make someone reign.” 
The third person singular in the imperfect of both forms is spelled ella. The primary meaning of 
Bacevo (the only possible in classical literature) is “to reign" ; however, the meaning “to make 
someone king" occurs at least three times in patristic Greek texts (Basil of Seleucia, Ephraim the 
Syrian, and John of Nikiou. They all lived in areas where Semitic languages were spoken, and 
especially the works of Ephraim were originally written in Syriac and then translated into Greek. 
For references to these texts, see Lampe, s.v. "BaciAgoo" ). 


102 See S. Skimina, L'état actuel des études sur le rhythme de la prose grecque I (Lwow, 1930), 
pp. 5-6: "Un texte, divisé en unités logiques, présente à la fin de chaque phrase ou de chaque 
proposition une clausule qui se distingue au point de vue rythmique du reste du texte. C'est le 
propre du rythme de la prose artistique, ou plutót d'une tendence souvent inconsciente de chaque 
écrivain et que les théoriciens ont remarqué et condifié depuis longtemps.” The most recent and 
comprehensive publication on the subject is Hórandner, Der Prosarhythmus in der rhetorischen 
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in Byzantine authors of the high style, such as Synesios,? Procopios of Cae- 
sarea,'” and Agathias." Each author prefers a different rhythmical pattern. 
As to their variety, Skimina enumerated eighteen different types belonging to 
three different forms that are applied to the last two to six syllables of a colon 
or semi-colon. The four examples of rhythmic phrases in the Oneirocriticon 
could be extended to comprise the last twelve to fifteen syllables at the end of 
the colons where they appear (the phrases that present rhythmical patterns are 


italicized): '?" 


nodvtponds ёсту rj töv Sévdp@v kpícig noAvoyeóng"" ydp ёстіу rj тбу 
ӧєудрокарлоу ф®о1с. TA YODV OVAAG tv 6£vópov giç ту бї@Өє оцу kpíverat 
TOV ауӨбр@лву` tà yàp EDOGAT koi EvTPAOH ELOUTHTA yvaunNs 6uaonpiatvovotv, 
ta бё Go8EVH кої рофёт xai нєнорони&уа уу@итс dtaxpivovolv acOEvetg 
TPOMOVC. 


The interpretation of trees is complex, since fruit-bearing trees by nature have 
many component parts. The leaves of the trees are inrpreted as the disposition of 
men; those that are thriving and luxuriant indicate straightness of intent, but those 
that are declining and falling off and withering away signify the weakness of 
one’s intent. 


The rhythmical patterns discernible in the above excerpt can be analyzed as 
follows: 

xxx--- // xxxx-- ( twelve syllables, caesura after the 6th : -——-- // --——-)'* 
Xxxx--- // xxxx---- (fifteen syllables, caesura after the 7th: ---—-- // 


———Ó 


xxxxx--- // xx—- (twelve syllables, caesura after the 8th: ~~-~~-~~ // ~~-~) 
хххх——- // xxx-- (twelve syllables, caesura after the 7th:----—-- // ---—-) 


Literatur der Byzantiner (Vienna, 1981), including study of several authors from the Middle 
Byzantine period. 


9? N, Terzaghi, "Le clausole ritmiche negli opuscoli di Sinesio," Didaskaleion 1 (1912), pp. 
205-319. 


оН. B. Dewing, “The Accentual Cursus in Byzantine Greek Prose with Especial Reference to 
Procopius of Caesarea," Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 14 
(1910), pp. 415-66; A. W. De Groot, Untersuchungen zum byzantinischen Prosarhythmus 
(Groningen, 1918). 


5 G, Franke, Quaestiones Agathianae (Bratislava, 1914). For remarks on later Byzantine 
authors, see W. Hórandner, Der Prosarhythmus, pp. 47-152. 


106 Skimina, L’ état actuel, р. 9; see also Нӧгапапег, Der Prosarhythmus, р. 33. 
'°7 Drex] 107, 5-12. 
' Corrected by Charitonides, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 233, to nohvoyiðńç. 


' The regular caesura in a Byzantine dodecasyllabic verse is after the fifth or the seventh 
syllable; cf. P. Maas, “Der byzantinische Zwdlfsilber,” BZ 11 (1903), pp. 278-323. 
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Every colon or semi-colon is preceded by a rhythmic phrase in two parts. 
The first part ends with a dactyl (-~~) and the second part with a trochee (-~). 
The trochee of the first rhythmic phrase in the quotation (kpiotc) rhymes 
with the trochee of the rhythmic phrase that immediately follows it (фос с) 
(homoioteleuton). The last rhythmic phrase in the quotation constitutes a regular 
Byzantine dodecasyllabic verse with the caesura after the seventh syllable. ''° 
Given that this is the only instance of colons ending with rythmical patterns 
that I was able to identify in the Oneirocriticon, it might well be accidental. 
Or, if it is intentional, its rarity indicates that the author could not produce it 
with ease, so even in this case it does not necessarily reflect the author's 
familiarity with texts of the high style. The occurrence of rhythmical prose at 
the end of colons has been observed in texts read by the educated but not 
erudite Byzantine public; they include the chronicles of Theophanes and George 
the Monk and the writings of St. John of the Ladder.''' Rhythmical patterns 


extending longer than the last six syllables of a colon also occur in the New 


Testament.'! 


Our author’s work, though far from erudite, betrays a man with a Byzantine 
elementary education, familiar with such basic texts as Homer," and possibly 


"° The Byzantine dreambook attributed to Patriarch Nikephoros is written in Byzantine 
dodecasyllabic verses, but the dodecasyllable of the Oneirocriticon cannot be found there, which 
indicates that it was neither lifted nor copied from somewhere else; see Nikephoros, ed. Guidorizzi, 
v. 56: колёута Sévépa nt&ow àGvópóv итүуїо&1 (repeated verbatim in v. 111 of the dreambook 
attributed to Patriarch Germanos, ed. Drexl). The interpretation of trees in the remaining Byzantine 
dreambooks do not coincide with the rhythmical passage of the Oneirocriticon, either: Nikephoros, 
ed. Guidorizzi, v. 78: Enpdv $avévtov ёёудроу Ev кеуоїс nóvot or Kkevoi ot KOOL. Daniel, 
ed. Drexl, vv.121-123 and 127: Aévépov kapnogdpov ideiv кёрбос onpaiver./Aevipa Enpa 
i6eiv dnotuyiíav onpaivet, GAAG ёў xoi бпшіоу Kat 860010 кёрбос/Аёубро éxpiGouéva 
i6eiv Т KATOTELVELY noA£uoug kal TTOOLV ктпуфу kot буӨропоу 6nAoV ...Aév6pov буӨофута 
iógiv лбої kaAóv otv. 312: кА@боу and 8évópou класот ф.Мау anwoocacbat <SnAoi>. 
Anonymous dreambook from Paris. gr. 2511, ed. Drexl, vv. 55-57: Aévópa ideiv карлофбра 
£lo080v onuaiver, Enpa бё anotvxiav./ Aévópa kontépeva ideiv &AevuOÉpoig uév Gnpiav, 
600016 бё кёрбос ónAoL/Aévópa ideiv &xpiGoopeva nóAenov кої ATOOLV пуӨрфлоу ona vet. 
Manuel Paleologos, ed. Delatte, chap.14: Tà péyiota дёудра eig evyevots [sic] dvópag 
KPLVETOL kal yevvatoug xai Tj ntc a 010v Odvatov Eudaiver. 

'" See Skimina, L'état actuel, p. 24 (summarizing information originally found elsewhere). For 
elements of poetry, including rhythm, in the work of St. John of the Ladder, see J. Duffy, "Embellishing 
the Steps: Elements of Presentation and Style in the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus," DOP 53 
(1999), pp. 1-17. 


12 Matthew 16:17-19; Matthew 28: 18-20; Luke 11:2-5; John 1:1-8; John 6:26-59; Romans 
3:24-26; etc. For an analysis, see K. Métsakés, Byzantine hymnographia apo tén epoche tes 
Kaines Diathekes heos ten Eikonomachia (Athens, 1986), pp. 41-42. 

'? Tt is even possible that the author of the Oneirocriticon had read some patristic texts that 
contain words such as aipeotdpyng ("heresiarch" ; Drexl 8, 21) and Aoyouayxos (“contender 
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with access to philological tools such as dictionaries, as is evident from his 
gloss on the word kvmpn; he may have dabbled in learned literature, though he 
was far from having mastered it. His readings from the Bible and especially, if 
not exclusively, the New Testament must have been much more extensive, 
since this is the most salient textual influence on his work, evident in the 
quotations, language and expressions employed. He also seems to have been 
familiar with ecclesiastical literature. 

His Greek is influenced by Arabic, the language of his model, but this is not 
an unusual fault among translators. The Arabic translation of Artemidoros by 
Hunayn b. Ishaq is a pertinent example.'" Before deciding which language 
—Greek or Arabic—the author of the Oneirocriticon appears to have known 
better, it is important to keep in mind that too slavish a translation (reflecting 
word by word the language of the prototype and therefore resulting in solecisms 
in the language into which one translates) can be a choice made not because 
the translator has not mastered the language into which he is translating, but 
because he is unsure about the meaning of words in the language from which 
he is translating. This problem can be compounded when translating from a 
language such as Arabic, which, like Greek, has a literary idiom rather different 
from its spoken vernacular. Mastering the intricacies of classical Arabic required 
special schooling even for a native speaker, which individuals received in 
varying degrees. Among the four examples of too literal renderings from 
Arabic into Greek resulting in irregular Greek expressions, three are slavish 
renderings of grammatical phenomena that occur in literary Arabic, but which 
modern dialects tend to do away with, suggesting that at least some of the 
solecisms in the Greek translation might have been caused by the author's 
unease with classical Arabic. 

One instance could be interpreted as an indication that the author of the 
Oneirocriticon was a native speaker of Greek who had learnt Arabic as a 


about words, quibbler" and also "contender against the Logos", i.e. Arian; Drexl, 8, 21). The 
latter word was also used by Gregory of Nazianzus (see Lampe, s.v. "Aoyouáxog" ), who was 
characterized as “the Christian Demosthenes” and was by far the most widely read patristic 


author in Byzantium. 


д Нипауп must have had native fluency in Arabic, because Arabic was the vernacular of his 


home town, al-Hira in Iraq. At the same time, he belonged to the Syrian Nestorian church, where 
Syriac was the language of the liturgy and of high Christian education. He translated from Greek 
into both Arabic and Syriac, and his predilection for Syriac, as opposed to Arabic, should not be 
considered as a sign of greater fluency in Syriac. As Hunayn himself explained in his writings, 
compared with Syriac or Greek or Persian, Arabic in his time lacked an adequate scientific 
vocabulary, which he and his students and colleagues helped foster with their translations. For 
further comments and references, see ЕР, s.v. “Hunayn b. Ishak al-‘Ibadi.” 
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second language. The following passage from the Oneirocriticon includes an 
expression that is incomprehensible in Greek:''°’ Eáv тїс ðn, Sti oi pives 
avtod Eopaynoav Kal ook dodpaivetar, ei HEV ёсть Восс, voeita, 
OTL KLVODVEDOEL £v aot Ò AVAGEPOV EVORLOV ауто? тр@тос тйс косшкас 
Sroikyoerc, 51611 ў StaKpiots тїс ё0осріос xoi тїс ёособіас ià тїс 
pivóc ёст. TO NYELOVLK@ (If someone dreams that his nostrils were obstructed 
and he could not smell, if he is king, he should know that the chief among 
those who report to him about secular administration''® will risk his life [?] 
because the intellect can distinguish between good and bad odors through the 
nose). The meaning of the phrase kivéuvevoer Ev aùtÂ (rendered in our 
translation as “he will risk his life") is unclear. The combination xióvveoo 
£v (to risk in) does not appear in Greek dictionaries, and contemporary 
translators disagree as to how it should be understood." Once the Arabic 
provenance of the Greek text is taken into consideration, however, кубу) ost 
£v avt® can be explained as too literal a rendering of the Arabic „ЬЫ 
duds (khatara bi-nafsihi) or 444845 cà La (jazafa bi-nafsihi) which is an 
expression meaning “to risk one's life," an expression the Greek author seems 
not to have known, since he translated each word literally and came up with 
“to risk in oneself." '* 

It is impossible to ascertain where the Oneirocriticon was composed. Though 
the profile of its author (a tenth-century Greek who had learnt Arabic and was 
conversant with biblical and ecclesiastical literature) seems to point to the 
monastic milieu of Sinai and Palestine, any suggestion that this was the world 
where the author belonged would be a conclusion hastily drawn. Not only 
monks living in Muslim lands but also former prisoners of war, traveling 
merchants, and residents of the eastern frontier of the empire all had the 
opportunity to learn Arabic. Biblical and ecclesiastical readings interested 
both men of religion and secular individuals. Even Constantinople cannot be 
excluded as a possibility, especially if the Oneirocriticon was compiled for an 
emperor, as suggested earlier. Unless further evidence appears it is unlikely 
we will ever know anything more definitive about the identity of the Oneiro- 
criticon' s author or the date and locale of its composition. 


15 Drexl 36, 12-16. 


16 Tt appears that the phrase 6 àvadépov Evamov adtod npátoc tag косрікӣс ÕLOLKÁOEL 
renders an office that did not exist in the Byzantine court (vizier, wali?). 

"7 Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, p. 107, translates it as “will fall into danger along 
with him.” Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 51, renders it as “in Ungnade bei ihm fallen 
wird.” 


"8 khatara = to risk = KivSuvevoet; bi = іп = £v; nafsihi = himself = avtà (ёохтф). 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION, TRANSLATIONS, AND EDITIONS 


When Drexl published the critical edition of the Oneirocriticon, he knew of 
sixteen Greek manuscripts and based his text on eight of them. To these one 
can add another seven that contain parts and versions of this work, some long 
some short. I made no systematic effort to identify all of its extant manuscripts 
and therefore a few more manuscripts containing at least parts of the Oneiro- 
criticon may have escaped my attention. When I set out to reexamine the 
manuscript tradition, my objective was not to establish a foundation for a new 
critical edition but to circumvent the limitations imposed by the existing one 
that make it difficult to use for investigating problems such as the identity and 
linguistic ability of the Greek author and the exact relationship of the Greek 
text to equivalent Arabic works. As grateful as one ought to be for the existing 
critical edition, especially considering the complicated and contaminated man- 
uscript tradition of the work in question, it has also to be acknowledged that 
Drexl’s text is, like all scholarly publications, very much a product of its time. 
As a result, its usefulness for my purposes was often compromised, not by the 
limitations of the editor's philological expertise, but by his adherence to criteria 
that today, after eighty more years of scholarship, seem anachronistic. 

Drexl’s text is regarded as inadequate, mainly because at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the editorial technique adopted for Byzantine texts was 
the same as that applied to classical Greek texts: the existing manuscripts were 
classified into families of older and better (closer to the archety pe) or recentiores 
et deteriores. They were subsequently arranged in a stemma and the choice of 
the different readings was often made mechanically, dictated by the stemma. 
Since then scholars have become aware that Byzantine scribes did not copy all 
kinds of texts with the same геуегепсе. For texts such as the Old and the New 
Testament, the writings of the Fathers of the Church and the canon of ancient 
authors every effort was made to ensure that the text copied was as close to the 
archetype as possible, often by collation and correction on the basis of more 
than one manuscript. Volksliteratur, on the other hand, along with scientific 


! Cf. H.G. Beck, "Überlieferungsgeschichte der byzantinschen Literatur," Geschichte der 
Textüberlieferung der antiken und mittelalterlichen Literatur, ed. H. Hunger et al., vol. 1 (Zurich, 
1961), pp. 425-510. 
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and pseudo-scientific texts destined for practical consultation, was treated in a 
less formal way. The scribe, who in many cases was copying for his own use, 
felt free to deviate from his model at will by adding, subtracting, or paraphrasing, 
depending on what he judged to be appropriate for the future user’s purposes. 
This “irreverent” attitude accounts for the confused and contaminated tradition 
of Byzantine texts on medicine, pharmacology, alchemy, astronomy, astrology, 
dream interpretation, and other forms of divination. The different attitude of 
the scribes toward different kinds of texts makes it not only inappropriate but 
also impossible to adopt the criteria developed for classical philology to the 
editing of Byzantine texts of the "unrevered" category. The weaknesses in 
DrexI's critical edition of the Oneirocriticon well illustrate this problem. 

In the following pages I will try to demonstrate the importance of the 
newly surfaced data, including extant Arabic texts on dream interpretation, 
for textual criticism of the Oneirocriticon, and the need for a new critical 
edition. I will begin by presenting the seven Greek manuscripts that were 
unknown to Drexl. Discussion of the remaining sixteen will be limited to 
observations not made in Drexl’s publications and resulting from my own 
examination of the relevant manuscripts. The Latin versions of the Oneiro- 
criticon will also be discussed, as their importance in shaping Western medieval 
tradition on dream interpretation can hardly be overestimated. The problems 
of DrexI's edition will be pointed out, and the guidelines along which a new 
critical edition can be planned will be indicated. 


Greek Manuscripts 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690. 11th century, parchment, 258 fols., 24 cm x 19 cm, 
anthology of texts." 

Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 is a collection of 94 texts representing a wide variety 
of authors and literary genres. It has been in the Bibliothéque Nationale since 
1859, but the only adequate description of it was not published until 1950). It 
is important for the manuscript tradition of numerous Greek works. It is a de 
luxe volume, though it has no illuminations and its ornamentation is simple, 


? For a detailed description of the manuscript and a report on its contents, see G. Rochefort, 
“Une anthologie grecque du XIe siècle,” pp. 3-17. 

? Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 was brought from Mount Athos to Paris by Minas Minoides in 1842 
and was obtained by the Bibliothéque Nationale upon his death in 1859; see G. Rochefort, “Une 
anthologie grecque du Xle siècle.” 
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consisting of titles and initials written in gold ink. According to G. Rochefort, 
it must have been written between 1075 and 1085. 

Fols. 123v-132v comprise a collection of short texts on dream interpretation 
that was discussed by D. Gigli in 1981;* it includes an abridged version of the 
Oneirocriticon on fols. 125-129, which constitutes its oldest known surviving 
version.” 

The abridgment in the Paris anthology bears the title “Ек тӧу Ivõðv, 
IIepoóv кої Аіүолтіоу” (From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians); no 
author is indicated.° The distinction between the dream interpretations of the 
Indians, Persians and Egyptians is made only in the title and does not appear 
in the chapter headings, as it does in Drexl’s text. Moreover, the titles and the 
order of the various paragraphs are in several instances very different from 
the critical edition, and some of the paragraphs are missing altogether. The 
interpretations given are schematic and comparable to those in the dreambook 
of Daniel. Gigli observes that *a compendium of this type would correspond 
to a popular dissemination, in which schematic treatises are easier to use and 
to consult" and points to passages from the abridgment where the epitomist 
admits that his work is not meant for the professional dream interpreter (fol. 
125r, col. 1): Пері yap тїс бї@форйс тфу єїб®у Kai тїс трос aùtà 
KPLOEMS TOLKIANS otong ECLONMNOAHEV, TO OVELPOKPITH тђу та®ттс kptotv 
napayapnoavtes (We have been silent on the subject of the difference between 
the kinds [of dreams] and their various interpretations, ceding the judgment 
about this to the dream interpreter).’ 

Gigli collected all the instances where the text of Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 
implies the possibility of new variants, or contains notes and interpretations 
that are absent from the other manuscripts of the Oneirocriticon. In particular, 
he identified a number of variants in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 that confirmed 
readings that were rejected by Drexl and were only included in the apparatus 
to the critical edition, or that offer a better text than the other Greek manuscripts 


' D. Gigli, “Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690,” Prometheus 4 (1981), pp. 65-86, 
esp. 79-86, and 173-88. 

5 Drexl incorrectly considered Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111 of the 13th century to be the 
oldest surviving Greek manuscript of the text. 

* Gigli, *Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690," p. 85, suggested that the lack of 
author's name and the "generic" title of the work indicate that the epitomist distanced himself 
from his model. However, further evidence from the Greek and Latin manuscript tradition indicates 
that the epitomist simply copied the title of the work as he found it in his model. 

7 Ibid., р. 79. 

* Ibid., pp. 83-85. 
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known to him.’ A further instance shows that Drexl was correct to insert in his 
main text an interpretation not attested by the Greek manuscripts but found in 
the Latin translation of Leo Tuscus. With reference to the two main branches 
in the manuscript tradition of the Oneirocriticon distinguished by Drexl, x (= 
codd. meliores) and y (= codd. deteriores), Gigli noted that the abridgment 
includes readings that belong to both branches. He therefore suggested that 
the epitomist based his abridgment either on one single model with contaminated 
readings from both branches of the manuscript tradition as described by Drexl, 
or on a number of different models belonging to both the x and the y branches 
of the tradition. 

Gigli identified a few dream interpretations that are included in Paris. Suppl. 
gr. 690 but are absent from the standard version of the text published by 
Drexl. Some of them are similar to interpretations offered by Artemidoros 
and pseudo-Nikephoros. Others are particular to Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and do 
not appear anywhere else in the extant Greek dreambooks. Gigli considers the 
variants that are close to Artemidoros and pseudo-Nikephoros as additions 
made by the epitomist, who presumably knew these two texts.'' 

If we examine Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 in the light of the evidence presented by 
Arabic dream interpretation, however, this conclusion must be modified. At 
least five out of nine interpretations that occur only in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 
and no other extant Greek source can be found in Arabic dreambooks.'" These 
interpretations must already have existed in the model for the abridgment. 
Moreover, Arabic dreambooks contain all four interpretations that occur in 
the Paris abridgment and in pseudo-Nikephoros. Since the phrasing in Paris. 
Suppl. gr. 690 is far removed from the phrasing in Nikephoros, it is safe to 
conclude that the source of these interpretations in the abridgment is not Nike- 
phoros but a version of the Oneirocriticon longer than the one printed by 
Drexl. The five interpretations that occur in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and Artemi- 


? E.g. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 126v, col. 2: 1 pèv карёа єїс dvópa үёроута Kai 
$£199Aóv; in Drexl 154, 16: àvópóc Heyiotov ... 9£160A09, but in apparatus rBRSTV: үёроутос 
$£160A00. Further examples in Gigli, “Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690," pp. 81-85. 


? Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 128, col. 2: фсођбтос kat ó бектодлос ВасіАєлоу ёЁоосіау Kai 
yvvawkóc Kal тёкуоу 8.1 Exet (Likewise, a ring suggests royal power and signifies a wife 
and children); cf. Drexl 211, 22-23. 

n Gigli, "Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690," p. 85. 

? 1 have searched in the five Arabic dreambooks I chose as the basis for comparing the 
Oneirocriticon to Arabic dream interpretation, two of which are available only in manuscripts; of 
the remaining three published versions, only one has an index of dream symbols. Given these 
conditions, it is possible that I may have missed some interpretations in the Arabic. 
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doros present a somewhat more complicated case. I have been able to locate 
four out of five in Arabic. The phrasing of two of those interpretations in 
Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and the Greek text of Artemidoros is very close, however; 
therefore, it is not out of the question that the epitomist was familiar with this 
second-century text." 

The fact that the additional interpretations of Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 can be 
found in Arabic dreambooks should keep us from assigning them to the epit- 
omist. Since the purpose of an abridgment is to shorten a work, it is unlikely 
that the epitomist would add even a few further interpretations from different 
sources at the same time as he was eliminating hundreds of others from his 
model." It is more likely that all the additional interpretations, including those 
that Gigli attributed to the epitomist's knowledge of Artemidoros and Nike- 
phoros, existed in the epitomist's model, again suggesting a version of the 
Oneirocriticon longer than the one found in Drexl’s critical edition. Such a 
conclusion is supported by two additional pieces of evidence: first, one of the 
examples collected by Gigli that confirm readings rejected by Drexl for the 
critical text but reproduced in the apparatus of the edition indicates that the 
epitomist's model was a text longer than the one printed in the critical edition." 


? For a detailed catalogue of interpretations missing from Drexl’s text and the corresponding 
Arabic interpretations, as well as the possible connection between the abridgment of Paris. Suppl. 
gr. 690 and the Greek text of Artemidoros, see Appendix 1. 


The only phrase in the abridgment that at first sight points to the use of additional sources is 
in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 128r, col. 2: МАРГАРОГ: Тімёс бё SaKpva xoi kAovOpnóv sinov, 
Ñ фоВоу ало ££ovotag (Pearls: Some said that [they signify] tears and wailing, or fear of an 
authority). However, the phrase “tivécg бё einov" (“some said," which could be a direct 
translation of the Arabic a4 2.25 JLS or 15105 офа, a frequently repeated phrase in Arabic 
dreambooks) must already have existed in the postulated extended version from which the abridgment 
was made. Gigli ( "Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690," p. 84) mentions that the 
interpretation of pearls as tears occurs in two other Byzantine dreambooks, those attributed to 
Nikephoros and to Germanos: papyapitat noor бакрооу pon (Pearls signify the flowing of 
tears). For the relevant texts, see Nikephoros, “Das Traumbuch des Patriarchen Nikephoros,” ed. 
F. Drexl, Festgabe Albert Erhard (Bonn and Leipzig, 1922), pp. 94-118, verse 184; and Nikephoros, 
Pseudo-Nicephoro: Libro dei sogni, ed. G. Guidorizzi (Naples, 1980), verse 68. Also Germanos, 
“Das Traumbuch des Patriarchen Germanos," ed. F. Drexl, Laographia 7 (1923), pp. 428-48, 
verse 138. The interpretation of pearls as tears is also found in Islamic dream interpretation; see 
al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 198; also Appendix 1. For the interpretation of pearls as фођоу ало 
etovotac (fear of authority), see Drexl 211, 1-9. 


55 See Gigli, “Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690," pp. 83-85. Drexl 239, 8 ff: Пері 
o1povOLov. codd: лері tpwyAnt@v kal diaddpwv o:povOtov. This was rejected by Drexl 
because only строхӨіа are discussed in the subsequent paragraph. However, Paris. Suppl. gr. 
690, fol. 129r, col. 1: ZTPOY FAIT [sic]: Ot tpoyAoó0xat kai tà AOLMA otpovOta атау EK 
birwv niodo. Cf. also Vat. gr. 573, fol. 212v: тєрї ot:povyAitàv kai ó1adópov otpovðiwv 
(the chapter talks about otpov8ia and ópvi&ag £vaAtoug rj Auivitag Tj &xA GG фАл›броъс). 
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Second, additional evidence from Vat. gr. 573 and the twelfth-century Latin 
adaptation of Pascalis Romanus also leads to the conclusion that the Greek 
archetype was longer than Drexl’s critical edition.'® 

The Greek archetype was an adaptation of Arabic material, the foreign char- 
acter of which left clear traces in some of its passages. The abridgment in 
Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, on the other hand, provides a text that is not only shorter, 
but also purged of its exotic details, so it has lost much of its foreign flavor. 
References to concepts that would have been unfamiliar and possibly irrecog- 
nizable to a Byzantine reader were eliminated. For example, the epitomist 
eliminated the numerous allusions to polygamy that can still be found through- 
out the critical edition;'’ he chose to retain the interpretation of the five fingers 
as representing acts of piety, though their interpretation as the five daily prayers, 
an Islamic religious duty, was eliminated. ° Further on, only three of the planets 
are given a specific interpretation; the remaining four, which, in the critical 


16 See also the introductory note to Appendix 2 and the interpretation of eating honey discussed 
in chapter 5. 


17 There is, however, one exception. In the interpretation of ribs (fol. 126r, col. 1) a reference to 
polygamy was retained, probably because the epitomist failed to understand the meaning of the 
term yvrjotat yovaikes (legitimate wives), which makes sense only in the context of Islamic law, 
with which he was unfamiliar. l'vjcwat yovaikec must correspond to the women whom it is 
lawful for опе to marry according to Islam, while at ёк yévouc ovyyeveic (blood relatives) must 
be the women that a Muslim is prohibited from marrying because of their degree of kinship to him 
(see Qur'àn 4:23-24). The interpretation of ribs іп the abridgment reads as follows: ai mAevpat 
yvvoikag onuaitvouciv, ai HEV дуо peyLoTaL yvnoiac, at бё káta yuvaikac ouyyeveto 
(The ribs signify women; the upper, larger ribs legitimate wives, and the bottom ribs women who 
are relatives). Cf. Drexl 55, 5-8: ai nAeupaí Eloi ai yuvaiKkec оі uèv буо, at puéyvotat, 
Yvrioiat yuvaik£g giou, al бё кто al £x yévoug eiolv ovyyeveiç (The ribs are the women; 
the upper, larger ribs are the legitimate wives, and the bottom ones are the relatives from the same 
family). The Arabic dreambooks I have checked all agree that “а rib is a woman, because she was 
created from a rib" (Ibn Qutayba from Jerusalem, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 30a). The creation of Eve 
from the rib of Adam as narrated in Genesis 2:21-23 was known to Muslims through religious 
traditions and theological commentaries; see, e.g., Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma'arif (Cairo, 1935), 
р. 7. [have been unable to find an Arabic dreambook that differentiates between upper and lower 
ribs, though I believe that this differentiation was made in the Arabic source of the Greek passage. 
Artemidoros does not write anything about dreaming of ribs. 


8 Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 125v, col. 2: ої 8áktuAot еіс tà Epya Kpivovtar tig лїстє®с 
100 avOpanov. (The fingers are interpreted as a person's acts of faith). Cf. Drexi 45, 11 ff: At 
yelpes Kat oi ёактолот giç тй Epya тїс лістеос тфу ауӨрфлоу SiaKpivovtar ... kot 
npótog ó uéyag тфу доктолоу Kpivetat elg THY £Uxv то? ópOpov, SevtEpOG Түто1 ó Auxavóg 
gic тїс тритс Hpac тђу Evy Kpivetat, трітос 0 рёсос trig Ёкттс ópac, 0 бл avtod түто 6 
тётартос tfjg £vátng брас, лёрптос о EAGYLOTOG тїс ёолєріуђс £Uxfic (The hands and fingers 
signify a person's acts of faith .... The thumb signifies the morning prayer; the forefinger, the 
prayer of the third hour; the middle finger, the prayer of the sixth hour; the ring finger, the prayer 
of the ninth hour; the little finger, the evening prayer). For further discussion on the interpretation 
of fingers, see chapter 7. 
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edition, correspond to officials not of the Byzantine but of the caliphal court, 
are given a more general interpretation." Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 also omits the 
name of a “Saracen” sweet that is interpreted as sickness because of its color, 
leaving the shortened interpretation somewhat obscure.” Further abbreviated 
interpretations that occur in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 are similarly obscured by 
the omission of details indispensible for understanding the passage.” 

It is impossible to know when the abridgment was made. The text in Paris. 
Suppl. gr. 690 was not created ad hoc. A model for it already existed, as is 
obvious from scribal errors.” The only secure terminus ante quem for the 


? Paris, Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127r, col. 2: 6 fjAtog giç прбсолоу кріуєтол 100 Вао1Аё®с, т 
сеАђут Eig tò бєїютєроу бло то? Daoukéoc npóconov. Н ‘Agpoditn Eig tò тїс avyovatns 
AoyiCetar. Ot Aowtot zAavitai Eig то®с ueytotávag (The sun is interpreted as the person of 
the king, the moon as the second most important person after the king. Venus is reckoned as the 
queen. The rest of the planets as noblemen). Cf. Drexl 129, 8 and 129, 12-18: 6 rog eig uéyav 
Вас1лёа Kpivetat .... Kai тү селу, oc єїрттол, eig лросопоу то? Sevtepov Eotiv бло 100 
Васіл ос kai п `Афроёітт gis npóconov tfjg AUyobotne Kal о Ерис eig прбсолоу tod 
протох TOV урафёоу too Васлёос Kpivetat Kal ò Артс eig TOV MPOTOV лолеротцу TOD 
Вас1Аёос Kal б 7є®с eic TOV npátov Tod 1ÀoUt0v xai тўс SLOLKTIGEWS TOD ВасіАёос kal TOD 
Xpvotov xat ó Kpóvoc Eig «tóv» лрфтоу лоіуаћотђу xoi naðevthv Stakpivetat (The sun 
is interpreted as a great king .... The moon, as was mentioned, is the person who is second in 
authority after the king, and Venus is the queen. Mercury is interpreted as the chief among the 
scribes of the king, Mars as the chief warrior of the king, Jupiter as the one in charge of the 
wealth, administra- tion and gold of the king, and Saturn is interpreted as the chief punisher and 
chastiser). For further discussion on the interpretation of the sun, the moon and the stars, see 
chapter 5. 


? Paris, Supp. gr. 690, fol. 128r, col. 2: } Bpcic tv фоіуікоу ayaOdv ёотіу, GAAG Kai 
TOD HEALTOS кої TOD сбҳар. tò бё YADKLOLA vócov ё10 tò хрёра (Eating dates, as well as 
honey and sugar, is a good thing, but a sweetmeat signifies sickness because of its color). Cf. 
Drexl 198, 3-5: £i бё TPWYEL yAokvoua capaknvikóv TO Aeyónevov палохёӣкіу, EDPNOEL 
vócov óià Ta хрфрата Kal tò лор àávaAóyog тїс Dpoosog (If he is eating the Saracen 
sweetmeat called paloudakin , he will find sickness commensurate with what he ate because of the 
colors and the fire). In the abridgment, note that vóoov in the accusative is an inconsistency in 
syntax, probably carelessly carried over from its model. 


2 E.g., Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 128r, col. 1: тё noóópua giç uio8onotnotv ntoyóv 
Kpivovtat, GvaAóyog ts EvMdiac Tj 6vooó6tag отоду (Slippers are interpreted as giving 
charity to the poor, depending on their pleasant or foul smell). Cf. Drexl 176, 5-8: ёбу тїс iôr, 
Ott лерєВблето поёдрта véa Evadiav Exovta, иїсболоцтүсє1 лтоҳоїс EK тїс onáp5eoc 
ато, ci бё SvowSiav Éxovta, éfiumv какўу eoprjoet б1@ tò Svoððeç EV TH Épyo то? 
шодо? avtod (If someone dreams that he was wearing new slippers that had a pleasant smell, he 
will give charity to the poor out of his own fortune. If they had a foul smell, he will earn a bad 
reputation on account of his charity because of the foul smell). Also Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 
128v, col. 1: 6 10т0с tÔ рёу toutov ouvrfoc xépóoc onuaivet, a phrase that is virtually 
incomprehensible. Cf. Drexl 215, 9-10: £àv їёт тїс, Оті gaivet Ev oiko avTOD cvviiQoc, 
EVPTOEL £v TO Epyw avtod xépóog ау@Аоуоу tod Épyov тўс avatdoews (If someone dreams 
that he was weaving in his house, if he usually does this, he will find profit in his work in 
proportion to the amount of work stretched out on the loom). 


? Changing a preposition in the first part of a composite verb in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 
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composition of this model remains 1075-85, the date of Paris. Suppl. gr. 
690. 


Vat. gr.573.” 14th and 15th century, paper, 380 fols., 22 cm x 14 cm., anthology 
of 31 miscellaneous texts, put together from 7 parts of various manuscripts in 
7 different hands. 

The Oneirocriticon is found on fols. 120r-213v, which belongs to part 5 of 
the manuscript (fols. 46-214). The watermarks of this part suggest that it 
was written in the fifteenth century.” It is followed by a prayer that was 
pronounced before asking for a dream to be interpreted, a list of the days and 
hours most auspicious for dreams, and an anonymous lunar dreambook (fols. 
213v-214v).^ The scribe copied the text of the Oneirocriticon from a model 
with numerous lacunae. He therefore left a number of pages blank in his copy, 
apparently hoping to find a model that preserved the missing passages so he 
could complete the text later. 

The text of the Oneirocriticon as it stands in Vat. gr. 573 cannot be put into 
either of the two families of texts identified by Drexl in his critical edition (x 
= codd. meliores; y = codd. deteriores). It contains readings that indicate its 
affinity with both families, though examples putting it close to the y family 
are more numerous." Vat. gr. 573 contains a few interpretations that are absent 


126v, col. 2: édv тїс iepéa iðn £otoAvouévov év twi tóno Ev à ook KEeotiv iepéa 
npo£pxec0at instead of eioépyeo0oi. Cf. Drexl 103, 26-27: £áv тас iðn кат буар, бті 
£ioijkOev 1єрє®с £otoAtouévog £v тӧло, OD ODK v топос £io£pyxeo0o1 adtdV ... Transposition 
of words in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 128r, col. 1: tò KaLEAGUKLOV ўтох Eg THY кефалђу TOV 
ó£onóbovta то? ópóvtog dvayetat instead of tò KapEAadKLOV giç THY keoaAnv Tjtot TOV 
deondCovta tod Opavtog avayetat. Cf. Drexl 168, 15-17: &àv in тїс, бт. форт KaLEAGDKLOV 
... TOUTO Eig THY onep£xovoav AVTOD KPivetar кефалту. The abridgment must have been in 
circulation long enough for the word miotiv to change into лікріау (Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 
127r, col. 1; see Gigli, “Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690," p. 83). 

? This report is based on my examination of fols. 120r-214v in microfilm, and on the description 
of the manuscript by R. Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Graeci, vol. 2 (codd. 330-603], (Rome, 
1937), pp. 469-77. 

24 Ibid., р. 477. 

3 The watermarks are discussed ibid. 


*° For the prayer and the lunar dreambook in Vat. gr. 573, see also the description of the 
Oxford Baroccianus 206 (13th- 4th century), fol. 232 in CCAG, vol. 9, p. 24. The incipit and 
desinit of this section of Baroccianus 206 seem to indicate that its text might coincide with that of 
Vat. gr. 573, but I have not examined the Baroccianus and cannot be sure. 

2 Examples from the first ten pages of the critical edition that show Vat. gr. 573 to belong to y: 
Vat. gr. 573 has луктос for токубс (2, 16); £vnAXayuévn for £oayyeXiGouévn (2,1); Bapady 
for Варар (2, 26); BAénov for npoflJAénov (5,6); Tod Лао? npocEdyxETAL ў otepeUxetat for ToD 
Лао? vrepedyetat (9, 13); rAovotag for простасіос (10, 2); фауєродцоєтої for bopabyoetar 
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from Drex]’s text and can be as long as half a manuscript page. The longest 
additions are the following: 

І. Vat. gr. 573, fols. 162v-163r, to be added after Drexl 105, 11, ри’ TIepi 
iepéov (chapter 159, “On Priests”). In Var. gr. 573 the excerpt is titled Пері 
iep£ov Kal piovaxóv. ёк тоу IvS@v (On Priests and Monks, from the Indians): 


Tovi £àv iðn Ота £yéveto lepeds xoi ovvedertovpyet tepel, тоу @атобаук1то1, 
Kal соӨтүсєтол. ёйу тїс iðn OTL OVVAVTNOE туб povayóv форфута otaupóv 
DROYEYPOLLLEVOV WS LEYAAGOYTLOV, ei HEV ouiAmoev ADTO үлокёа xal хрпота, 
1600 xpateito обтос` Et SE WH, toùvavtiov. EL SE čëtvyev ADTOV О TOLODTOSG 
HOVAYOG, ELPTNGEL YAPLV ó 186v, Eig thv ууу avtod, лара ayiov. о yàp novayxóg 
ó GEONELWHEVOG Eig буӨролоу tod 0209 xpivetat. kot Gnep тоф £E Exeivon, 
Swped Eoti àyiov тіубс. Ei бё Eott povayóg EKTOG onueiov GTAVPOD UnoYyey- 
POLLEVOV ў ueyaAooyTinatog póvov расофброх, ei LEV ёсті yépov, eig xatpóv 
какоу KPLVETAL. Kai EL HEV OptAel aot калос xai eUtáktoc, ў ёдідох ALTA TL 
бора, ос прос TO дора, HEAAEL ELPETV, буолоүос тоф ёӧцатос кол TOD лрауцотос, 
ueuetpnuévov кайду. £i ёё ёсту Ó роуоҳос véoc, кої ENOAEPEL xal ADTOG 
HET’ QUTOD, Ws TOV YEPOVTG eliç убстра буіотоу pée £uneoeiv. ei бё Expovev 
ODTOG 10v HEYAAGGXTHOV, HEAAEL otoc doet Ovoiav кої ларакАло1у лрос 
&yvov туй ó Sav буалбүос Tod Sappod. ei ёё ёболре тоу уёоу, CnuLwOnoetar 
nap’ ёхӨро?. 


If a woman dreams that she became a priest and performed the liturgy together 
with a priest, she will die and be saved. If someone dreams that he met a monk 
wearing the sign of the cross like monks of the higher order [do, and] if [the 
monk] talked to [the dreamer] in sweet and kind words, let the dreamer hold on to 
them. If not, the opposite. If this monk beat him, the dreamer’s soul will receive 
the grace of a saint, for a monk wearing the cross is interpreted as a man of God. 
And whatever beating the dreamer suffered from the monk is a spiritual benefit 
from a saint. If the monk did not wear the sign of the cross, and did not have the 
long habit of monks of the higher order, but was only wearing his cassock, if he 
was old, this is interpreted as a bad circumstance. If he talked to the dreamer in a 
nice and orderly manner, or gave him something, the dreamer will obtain something 
moderately good, commensurate with the [monk’s] gift. If the monk was young 
and fought with the dreamer, the dreamer will fall ill with an uncurable sickness, 
as if he were an old man. If the dreamer beat the monk with the long habit of the 
higher order, he will make an offering and address a request to a saint commensurate 
with the blows. If he beat the young [monk], he will be harmed by an enemy. 


2. Vat. gr. 573, fol. 183v, to be added after Drexl 157, 28, at the end of o Ex 
т@у Tlepodv Kal рбуоу лері олорос лаутоіас (chapter 200, “From the 
Persians Alone, on All Kinds of Fruit" ): 

(11, 23). In the same pages there are only three examples that indicate the affinity of Vat. gr. 573 


with x: Vat. gr. 573 has ВасіАёаҳ for papaw (4, 12); àyannanoetar for aya6ononoeta: (9, 
13); el бё ож &1eAetooe (11, 7). 
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Пері костбуоу: тй кбстауа, Eig иёрас Kal viKtas Kpivovtat ёбу iðn тїс Оты 
ётрөүє кастауа xAopáà, YLVOOKETO OTL Tiiépag колос HEAAEL 6vaópapelv: ёбу 
yov £lol TOAAG, ёсто тү Cor] adtod mAciov: ei дё ur, òàiyn ei бё Av Enpa, 
прёрол какой eici kat oteval. £i ёё eióev туй Ñ £6160v avt, Etepar ӯиёрол ў 
kalal ў kakai Elo > лрӧс tà кастауа. WOAVTWS KAL tà OKMANKLA то? 
petaéiov, eig рёрос Kpivovtar. ёбу iðn тїс Ott EAaPEv ANd TOV TOLODTOV 
xapnáv eite àpoyóaAa and DaotAénog, £i реу clot xAMpG, eite ptvac eite 
NHEPASG котё то uétpov tovtov, HEAAEL боВ.Васелу корду калбу. ei ёё gior 
Enpá, YwooKETo öt WEAAEL AMOBAVEL @с ELPNTAL ELG тосо®тоу колроу ката TO 
pétpov. 


On chestnuts: chestnuts are interpreted as days and nights. If someone dreams 
that he was eating fresh chestnuts, let him know that he is about to go through 
good days. If they are many, his life will be longer. If they were dry, the days will 
be bad and dire. If he dreamt of someone or gave him [chestnuts (?)],”* these are 
other days, either good or bad, depending on the [kind of] chestnuts. Likewise, 
silk worms are interpreted as days. If someone dreams that he received such fruits 
or almonds from a king, if they are fresh he will have good times for months or 
days commensurate to the number [of the nuts]. If they are dry, let him know that 
he will die, as was said, in a period of time commensurate [with the number of 
nuts]. 


3. Vat. gr. 573, fol. 209v, to be added after Drexl 230,21, in onB " Ek 
тду 'Ivódv, Iepoðv кої Aityunttov лєрї oónkóv кої LEALGGOV бүріоу 
Kal riiépov (chapter 282, “From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians on Wasps 
and Wild and Domesticated Bees" ): 


ёбу iðn тіс От £op£v HEAL petà xnpiov avtod, £oprjoet GvdAoyov Tod HEALTOG 
TAODTOV. лАђу $, petà Bias оМупс. ei бё eUpe LEAL кої éoaryev а0то, yuwwookéto 
бт. дласоутброс 0£Ae1 i6eiv tò WEAAOV ADTOD, küv TE KOAOV, eite Evavtiov. EL 
бё (6n бта корку Tj түру Ñ čepov аътф LEAL £yntóv Ato. yAVKLGWG рета 
àppouátov, evproer 8Aiyiv kat otevoxaoptav, GVAAGYWS TOD YAUKLOLATOS, £t 
S€ ёктӧс̧ GppMUdtwOV ёстіу, £XAattotépa ў крісіс ёсті Tis BAiwEews Kai 
otevoxeptac. броїіос ёбу iðn тїс öt Ebpe knpia oBEota шкр@ Kal блӯреу 
ата, YLVWOKETH Ó то100т06, бт ёасууторос HEAAEL anoOavelv. el бё ғісіу 
åntópeva, EVPTNOEL Хорду kai AYAAALAOLY, AvaAGYMS TOV knptov. TAT EK TOD 
колуо?. ei бё uh, vobvavtiov. ei 62 169 öt Eoxe Aapnddac, at Aaprddec, eig 
Katpouc xpivovtat, Kai dpyovtas, ei ёё ofeotai ELOLV, eig рђуас tócouc, 
avahoyws TOV Aapmáóov, pée @тобаукту. 


If someone dreams that he found honey with its honeycomb, he will find wealth 
commensurate with the honey, though through the use of some violence. If he 


?5 There seems to be a lacuna in this part of the Greek text. 
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found honey and ate it, let him know that he will soon meet with his future, 
whether good or bad. If he dreamt that he found or took or was brought baked 
honey, that is, a dessert with spices, he will find sorrow and trouble commensurate 
with the dessert. If it was without spices, the interpretation of sorrow and trouble 
is more moderate. Likewise, if someone dreams that he found small, extinguished 
candles and took them, let such a person know that he will soon die. If they were 
lit, he will find joy and delight commensurate with the candles. Save for the smoke 
[sic]. If not, the opposite [?].? If he sees that he had torches, the torches are 
interpreted as time and noblemen. If they were extinguished, he will die in as 
many months as there are torches. 


4. Vat. gr. 573, fol. 201r-v, to be added after Drexl 207, 26, in ov ‘Ex t&v 
IIepoóv тєрї форбтоу xoi орутибтоу, avAnoEws Kal ki0ópag (chapter 
252, "From the Persians on Songs and Dances, Playing the Flute and the 
Cithara" ): 


ёбу iðn тїс бт Expove Bookiva eic ADA TLVOG, түто1 ELG kotpov, yivookéto 
gis 6vtiva naíGovo:t TÀ ToLatta, pée ànoOaveiv ў KivSuvEvoetv ó Bloc avtOd 
Kai п бӧба adtod, ў кой eic фулакӯу EuPANOnoETAL. ei ёё eic TOAELOV £otiv Tj 
nóis £K£ivn, otevoyopnerjoetat nap £x0póv. ei бё Eotiv ауакар@с, ауои- 
$tBóAoG, еіс Ө@уатоу кріуетол. OHOLM kai giç THY лӧллу giç Ту ratGovotv 
ауакарабес, SavatiKkov élei үєуёсӨол, xoi ákovcOnoetat. f| ёё барбра Kat 
TO CAA, £i UBpEts kot arurtac кріуоутод. 


If someone dreams that he was sounding horns in someone's court, that is, in à 
castle, let him know that the person for whom such instruments were played will 
die, or his life and glory will be endangered, or he will be thrown into prison. If 
that city is at war, the enemy will bring it to dire straits. If the instrument is an 
anakaras," it is undoubtedly interpreted as death. Likewise, in a city where ana- 
karades are played, a plague will take place and will be heard. The zamara?' and 
the other [instruments] are interpreted as offense and dishonesty. 


Three additional interpretations are not unique to Vat. gr. 573, but are also 
found in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690. Right after the paragraph on the interpretation 
of crabs and other crustaceans (Drexl, chap. 300) and before the last paragraph 
on the theory of dream interpretation (Drexl, chap. 301), two brief interpreta- 
tions are inserted: Пері woAAwv xai фӨк1р@у (On Lice and Fleas) and тєрї 
@Аатос (On Salt). These interpretations also appear at the very end of the 
relevant passage in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 (fol. 129r, col. 1): At yoAAa1 etc 
ёхӨро?с ATWYOVSG kpivovtar. Qoavtws kal ot óALyot OBEIpEs. Oi бё 


? Possible lacuna in the Greek text. 
*° А small drum having a hemispheric body of copper or wood. 
?! A wind instrument consisting of two pipes. 
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NOAAOL RAOVTOV niodo. TO SE daç kal ото Eig RAODTOV TSdv £xpiOn 
(Lice are interpreted as poor enemies. A few fleas [are interpreted] likewise, 
while many fleas indicate wealth. Salt is also interpreted as pleasant wealth). 
Vat. gr. 573 contains none of the other interpretations found in Paris. Suppl. 
gr. 690, but absent from Drexl. It is impossible to know whether the brief 
interpretations on lice, fleas and salt at the end of the Oneirocriticon were 
added by the scribe of Vat. gr. 573 who, as is indicated by the blank spaces left 
at various places in the manuscript, was looking out for a copy that would 
allow him to fill in the lacunae in his text, or whether it already existed in his 
model. But whoever made this addition seems to have had both a long and an 
abridged version of the Oneirocriticon at hand, but not to have compared the 
two very carefully, probably because he did not expect to find anything new 
in the abridgment. Possibly, after a brief examination of the two texts, he only 
spotted the three additional interpretations that appear at the very end of the 
abridgment under a separate heading. Since finding the other additions to the 
abridgment requires a thorough and careful examination of the two texts in 
their entirety, he added to the text that he was copying only those extra inter- 
pretations that were easy to spot. 


Bononiensis (Bibliothecae Universitatis) 3632. 14 December 1440, paper, 475 
fols., 29.6 cm x 21.9 ст. A number of epistolary formulae appear on the first 
six folia; most of the rest of the first half of the manuscript (up to fol. 266) 
contains an assortment of medical texts. The second half is an anthology of 
texts pertaining to the occult sciences: astronomy (including a glossary on the 
Arabic names of the signs of the zodiac on fols. 327v-329), magic, and geo- 
mancy." The Oneirocriticon is on fols. 442r-467r. 

This manuscript contains only part of the Oneirocriticon. The sequence of 
chapters differs greatly from the one in Drexl’s critical edition," but is the 


?* For descriptions of Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632, see Chester Charlton McCown, The 
Testament of Solomon (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 21-25; also A. Olivieri and N. Festa, "Indice dei codici 
greci delle Biblioteche Universitaria e Comunale di Bologna," Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica 
3 (1895), pp. 442-56; rpt. C. Samberger and D. Raffin, eds., Catalogi codicum graecorum qui in 
minoribus bibliothecis italicis asservantur in duo volumina collati et novissimis additamentis aucti 
(Leipzig, 1965). A description of the contents from fol. 266 onward can be found in CCAG, vol. 4, 
pp. 39-46. 


? On the index of chapters on fol. 442 is written: a лролоүос toU onpip то? ovnpoxpttov: В 
EK tov туду OKEYIG крісеос Оук1р@тшу` ү EK TOV AdyoU tov nvóàv лєрї крісєос óvelpav: 
$ єк tov nvdwv nepi vEdEA@V’ Е nepi avéuov: c nepi NALOUV кої GEANVNS кой Gotépov: лєрї 
Bpoxng п лєрї поло? kai Siowdiag Ө Sijynons oveipatoc 1 батүүтсїс єтёра; La лєрї 
Өєрџоу vuóatov: 1B лєрї notnpiov: ty лері nAnOov 16 nepi avaotaceog LE тєрї rapaóioov: 
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same as that in Paris. gr. 2419, which allows us to conclude that the two 
manuscripts belong to the same branch of the manuscript tradition. 

The Bononiensis is the only illustrated manuscript among the Greek manu- 
scripts of the Oneirocriticon that | have examined. The portraits of the four 
dream interpreters mentioned in the text (Syrbacham, Baram, Tarphan and 
Sereim), each labeled with his name, appear on fol. 443v, between the table of 
contents and the beginning of the text. Other parts of the manuscript containing 
different texts are also illustrated with analogous portraits of authors. The 
organization of the pictorial composition on fol. 443v and a comparison with 
the other portraits in the manuscript indicate that this illustration was not 
conceived to accompany the text of the Oneirocriticon; rather, it was borrowed 
from the illustrations of some other text, and the figures were relabeled to 
make it relevant to the context of the Oneirocriticon. 


British Library Additicius 8240." 17th century, paper, 149 fols., 15 x 9 cm., 
written in various hands. The manuscript contains an assortment of dreambooks. 
It was put together from a number of different manuscripts, and contains a 
collection of various texts. It once belonged (as no. 421) to Frederic North, 
fifth Earl of Guilford (1766-1827), and before him to the eighteenth-century 
Phanariot intellectual Nikolaos Karatzas.*° 

The volume, as it is bound today, contains a wide variety of texts ranging 
from a description of the Holy Land combined with a number of gnomologia, 
to a treatise on meter in ancient Greek poetry, and an exposition of the doctrinal 
differences between the Orthodox and the Latins. It also contains three texts 


iG nepi yeévng i5 nepi avyyéXov: in лєрї npoQntóv anootoAov kat бдасколоу` 10 лєрї 
лїотол@с` к MEPL кртүтоу, etc. 

* The most comprehensive description of the manuscript and its contents can be found in 
CCAG, vol. 9:2, pp. 28-29. Its description in List of Additions Made to the Collections in the 
British Museum in the Year 1831 (London, 1833), p. 6, is inadequate. My information is either 
found in the relevant manuscript catalogues or is based on my examination of the manuscript. 


55 Frederick North, fifth Earl of Guilford, was a well known philhellene and chancellor of the 
Ionian University of Corfu. Upon his death in 1827 his various collections, including his collection 
of manuscripts, were bequeathed to the Ionian University, but were recovered by his executors, 
because the university failed to comply with certain conditions set down in the bequest. Some of the 
Guilford manuscripts ended up in the British Museum as Add. 8240, 20016-17, 20036-7, 27430-1; 
see Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 14, p. 610. On the manuscripts owned by Frederic 
North, see also B. Mpompou-Stamate, “Не bibliotheke Guilford sten Kerkyra (1824-1830)," Ho 
Eranistés 20 (1995), pp. 97-162; and M. Paizé-Anagnóstopoulou, “Нё bibliothéké tou N. Karatza 
kai to cheirographo Paris. Suppl. gr. 1375," Hellenika 49:1 (1999), pp. 69-70. 


% See G. Papazoglou, “Cheirographa tou Nikolaou Karatza eis tén bibliothékén tou Brettanikou 
Mouseiou (allote cheirographa Guilford),” EEBS 49 (1994-98), pp. 247-48. 
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on dream interpretation,” one of which, on fols. 124v-126v, is an excerpt 
from the Oneirocriticon (fol. 124v inc.: Ex tév IIepoóv xoi Atyurtiov 
тєрї ёлафӧроу £ióÓv. Eàv iðn тїс Ота @тєтАл›Өтү xoi ёВалеу ішбта.. ; 
fol. 126v des.: té€et Ovyatépa). This excerpt corresponds to Drexl 203, 
27-205, 26 (chapter 247).** Compared with the text in Drexl’s critical edition, 
the excerpt in Additicius 8240 presents frequent variant readings. These variants 
link BL Additicius 8240 to Rigault's edition of 1603 and its source, Paris. gr. 
2538. 

The excerpt from the Oneirocriticon is immediately followed by two sen- 
tences that do not appear in Drexl’s edition and seem to belong to another 
text: 

tfi; бүблтс tótov фпо\ тфу Ta кат atv GnAoUvtov, рау дподе1& ол yvóunv.- 
TOV vontav ёлаВас, Thy о0сіау ò vods бубттос yivexat, DEO просВаллоу UTEP 
т@ёсау бту кат’ ODGLAV, кол YV@GLV, kal vónoiv, SLA thy nóoviiv Gyan@pev và 
тает, Ws ёй thv OSbvHV, THY åpethv, pevyoæpev [sic]. 
He says that a characteristic of love is that those who strive for it produce a 
uniform opinion. 

The mind, after going beyond the essence of mental things, becomes mindless 
with regard to God, applying above all <essence> that as far as essence, knowledge 


and understanding are concerned, we are fond of passions because of pleasure, as 
we avoid virtue because of pain. 


It has been impossible to locate these sentences in any of the texts available 
through the electronic database of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae.” They 
seem to belong to a philosophical or patristic work. A possible explanation for 
copying these lines as if they also belonged to the Oneirocriticon is that in one 
of the ancestors of BL Additicius 8240, the excerpts from the Oneirocriticon 
must have appeared just before the text to which these two sentences belong." 
The end of the excerpt from the Oneirocriticon as it appears in BL Additicius 
8240 must have come at the end of a verso page, and the two unidentified 


” Besides the excerpt from the Oneirocriticon, the texts on dream interpretation from BL 
Additicius 8240 are: fols. 31v (olim 347)-32v: AváAeEic, Tito Epunveta nepi тфу OVELPwV тїс 
o£Anvnc; fol. 120 (olim 49)-124r: Nuxnodpov nazpiápxou KwvotavtivoundAEws óveipokpt- 
тїкбу катӣ GAeáBntov ià cti хоу. 

3 The text in BL Additicius 8240 presents slight variations from Drex!’s text. For example, its 
incipit in Drexl reads: Ебу iðn тїс 6tt ànenA00n кої éBaAe уба ірбто ... 

? Thesaurus Linguae Graecae [computer file]. CD ROM no. D. (Irvine, Calif., 1992). 


40 The Oneirocriticon (or excerpts from it) were copied together with patristic and philosophical 
works in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, Vat. gr. 573, Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162, Athos, Iviron 
4285.165. 
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sentences copied at the very beginning of a recto page. At a later time a certain 
number of folia containing the end of the Oneirocriticon (or its excerpts) and 
the beginning of the unidentified text, including its title, must have become 
separated from the manuscript. A scribe copying from this ancestor of BL 
Additicius 8240 must have joined the two excerpts without noticing that some 
folia were missing and under the misapprehension that both belonged to the 
same text, since they ran from one page to the next with no new title in 
between. 

Among the interpretations of a lance found in Drexl 205, 8-9 and Drexl 
205, 9-10, a phrase that looks like a marginal note which crept into the main 
text has been inserted. This phrase is placed in the manuscript within parentheses 
and reads as follows: буђр ёл1фӨоуос péya kakòv eió£ [sic]. кол үйтоу 
[sic] eivai кекАдротол, блароітттоу tò óvotüxnua, xoi Өауато uóAtG 
ravoóu£vov (An enviable man although [ei ёё] /dreamt of [cide] a great 
evil and ... allotted the misfortune to be inevitable and would hardly stop by 
death)."! 


Petropolitanus Bibl. Acad. scient. graec. 161 (olim Instituti Archaeolog. Con- 
stantinopol.). 1731-1740, paper, 41 fols., 14.5 cm x 10.2 cm. Various texts, 
most of them on divination. 

This manuscript possibly preserves excerpts from a vernacular paraphrase 
of the Oneirocriticon in fols. 35-39v. According to the description of the 
manuscript in the Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, these folia 
contain a dreambook titled’ Ex tod Óveipoxpttou то? Тарафӣу то?“ софо® 
(From the dreambook of Taraphan the Wise). Inc.: Eàv ins tlvac ónoc 
ауастпӨт vekpóc - des.[fol. 39]: peta афғутіос куйсе Kai рё б1афорау. 
TéAoc. I have not been able to examine this manuscript. 


Zagora (Bibliothéké Zagoras, Thessaly) 89.“ 1594, paper, 245 fols., 19 cm x 


^! The passage is so corrupt that an accurate translation is impossible. 

^ CCAG, vol. 12, p. 48. The manuscript is also described in I. N. Lebedeva, Opisanie rukopisnogo 
otdela bibliotheki Akademii nauk SSSR, vol. 5 (Leningrad, 1973), p. 153, but there the text is only 
designated as "interpretation of dreams." 

? Tapa$avtov' in CCAG, vol. 12, p. 48. Тарфё@у is the name of the Egyptian dream interpreter 
mentioned in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 3, 13). 

^ Described in K. I. Dyobouniotés, "Katalogos ton kódikon tës bibliothékés tés Zagoras,” 
Neos Hellénomnémón 13 (1916), pp. 451-52; rpt. as a separate volume (Athens, 1920); it is 
projected that it will shortly be reprinted again in J. Declerek, J. Noret, C. de Vocht, eds., Catalogi 
manuscriptorum graecorum qui in periodico "Neos Hellenomnemon" olim publici iuris facti, 
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13 ст. Oneirocriticon (fols. 4r-154v), Physiologos (fols. 155r-237v), collection 
of oracles (fols. 238r ff.). Incipit (fol. 4r): BiBAtov OvetpoKptTLKOV бтєр 
ovviée Kal ovvétače aya’. ёте ó’ Eoeiptp о OvelpoKpitns Tod Rpwto- 
ovpBovrAov Mapovv. 

The date aya’ (1601) obviously resulted from a misreading of the name 
' Aux. A note on fol. 154r informs the reader that the text was copied in 
the year 6875 (of the world era = 1367 of the Christian era): Eypáón tò 
rapóv В.Влларіёіоу tò KAAOVPEVOV Ove 1poKPLTLKOV като tò £v ӨпВололс 
xai 28007 t$ оотот@то £v uovaxolc коріо Гртүүор1ф t Xpvooysov, tà 
ёк Трікктс тїс O£ooaALac £v 7 сооє’. Ot àvaywookovteg єъуғсӨоі 
uoi £v Kopto tô ypówavnu (The present booklet called Oneirocriticon was 
copied according to [the copy] in Thébylai* and was given to the most devout 
among monks master Gregory Chrysochoou from Trikké in Thessaly in the 
year 6875. You who read it pray to the Lord for me who wrote it). 

The manuscript also contains a second text. It is a vernacular version of the 
Physiologos, with the title (fol. 155r): BvovoAoyia véa tijv ónoiav tv 
Ékapev ó Ларасктуос бло TOV TAAGLOV $U.ocóóov tà PLBALA xoi ExEL 
TOV ҳерсоїоу бошу кої TOV Өолассіоу eic фрасіу козутуу (New Physio- 
logos which was composed by the Damascene from the books of the old 
philosophers; it contains [information] on the land and sea animals expressed 
in the vernacular). The Physiologos is accompanied by a note on fol. 241r that 
gives the year 7102 of the world era (1594 of the Christian era): Koi £ypáon 
то napóv £v ётє1 Gpp (The present was written in the year 7102). 

The manuscript is all written in the same hand. The note giving the year 1367 
must have been copied from the model used by the scribe of the Zagora 
manuscript, as was the poem that precedes it (fols. 153v-154r); this poem, 
which gives biographical details on the scribe of the model, is designated as 
стіҳо 0с EDPOV £v TH ау Волоф tod оуелрокрітох (Verses that I 
found in the model of the dreambook).”’ Zagora 89 belonged to the eighteenth- 
century patriarch of Constantinople Kallinikos III, who donated it to the school 


adhuc usui sunt (Brussels, 1981~). For the most recent developments in the collection of the 
library of Zagora, see J.-M. Olivier, Repertoire des catalogues et de bibliothéques de manuscrits 
grecs de Marcel Richard (Turnhout, 1995), p. 851. 


45 | assume that the scribe of Zagora 89, who copied the manuscript in the year 1594, 
understood the date 1601 to be of the world era, that is 3906 в.с. ( !). 


^6 Thēbylai (Little Thebes?) is not known to me from anywhere else. 
“7 “Verses that I found in the model of the dreambook." 
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of the town, according to a note on fol. 4r.“* The dream symbols in the manuscript 
are presented in loosely alphabetical order, which still reflects the original 
thematic arrangement. For example, the sequence of the dream symbols that 
begin with “a” is Gvdotaots, GyyeAo1, GANON [sic], dvadevépac, aidoia, 
ора кої ÉAKoc, veot, Gotépes, dKav0a, брфіасіс, Guata etc. I know 
of no other manuscript of the Oneirocriticon where the dream symbols have 
been rearranged in alphabetical order.” 


Marc. gr. 299. 10th century, parchment, 196 fols., 30.2 cm x 24 cm, collection 
of texts on the occult sciences, mainly alchemy.’ This manuscript is the oldest 
known surviving Greek alchemical codex and was part of Cardinal Bessarion's 
bequest to the Bibliotheca Marciana (olim 440). 

The current binding includes at the beginning of the volume a number of 
flyleaves covered with writing by later hands. On one of these flyleaves (cur- 
rently numbered 5r) one can read, in a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century hand- 
writing, the introductory chapter from the abridgment surviving in Paris. 
Suppl. gr. 690, dedicated to the theoretical principles of dream interpretation. 
This text corresponds approximately to part of chapter 301 in the critical 
edition of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 240, 8-241, 14). 


The manuscripts known to Drexl are presented here in the order in which he 
discussed them in the introduction to his critical edition; the first eight manu- 
scripts were those he actually used and have a place in his stemma. The purpose 
of presenting them is to give a schematic picture of the problems inherent in 
the fragmentary character of the Greek manuscript tradition and to provide a 


48 On the interest of Kallinikos in the school of Zagora, see A. Chrysobergés, Ho patriarchés 
Konstantinoupoleós Kallinikos ho tritos ho ek Zagoras (1757) (Zagora, 1995), esp. pp. 131 ff. 

? I would like to thank Mr. Theodoros Roussis, the librarian of the Zagora Public Library, for 
allowing me to examine the manuscript. Microfilms of manuscripts from peripheral Greek libraries 
are kept in the National Library in Athens; however, no reproduction of Zagora 89 exists there. 


9? The most recent description of the manuscript сап be found in E. Mioni, Bibliothecae Divi 
Marci Venetiarum codices graeci manuscripti, vol. 1: Thesaurus Antiquus, Codices 1-299 (Rome, 
1981), pp. 427-33. For an older but more detailed description of the manuscript by O. Lagercrantz, 
see CMAG, vol. 2, pp. 1-22. The manuscript has been dated to the end of the 11th century by 
Mioni, to the 1 1th century by Lagercrantz-Zanetti, the 12th century by Morelli, and the 10th-11th 
century by Berthelot (for references to the corresponding publications, see Mioni, Bibliothecae 
Divi Marci, p. 427). I am following the date given by H. D. Saffrey in R. Halleux, Les alchimistes 
grecs I: Papyrus de Leyde, Papyrus de Stockholm. Recettes (Paris, 1981), p. xiv. After an examination 
of a microfilm of Marc. gr. 299, Professor Boris Fonkié was also in favor of a lOth-century date. I 
would like to thank Professor Fonkié for his advice. 
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quick reference to the Greek manuscripts. I added my own comments on the 
manuscripts that I have examined. More information on each manuscript can 
be found in Drexl’s dissertation, as well as in the relevant library catalogues.”' 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111 (=R).” 13th century, parchment. Contains 
only the Oneirocriticon. Compared to Drexl’s edition, the text is considerably 
abbreviated. From chapter 30 and on, there are several lacunae, which can be 
as long as one, two, or three pages. 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162 ( 2 S). End of the 14th century, paper. 
Contains prophecies and excerpts from Anastasios Sinaites, Maximos Homol- 
ogetes, Ioannes Pediasimos, etc. Some chapters, especially the long ones, have 
lacunae. 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 287 ( = T).? End of the 14th century and 
15th-16th centuries, paper. Collection of astrological texts. Contains only parts 
of the Oneirocriticon. 

Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 ( = V). 16th century, paper. Contains only 
the Oneirocriticon. Possibly copied by Ioávvng iepeds © EvAOYNHEVOS ӧ 
[o]ixovopoc йртпс 2 In 1562 this manuscript was acquired by J. Sambucus.” 
He made it available to J. Loewenklau, who based the 1577 translation of the 
Oneirocriticon, the Apomasaris apotelesmata, upon it. The manuscript lacks 
the first folia, where the title and possibly the name of the author would have 
appeared, but the name Apomasaros was added by a later hand right after the 
interpretations of the first dream symbol, the resurrection of the dead, according 
to the Indians, Persians and Egyptians.” This note on the manuscript must 
have been the source for the title of the translation. 

Leidens. Voss. 49 ( = L).” End of 15th century, paper. Contains only the 
Oneirocriticon; has several lacunae, the most extensive being one page long. 

?! See Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch. References to library catalogues сап be found in this 


publication, as well as in the prolegomena to the critical edition of the Oneirocriticon. My references 
are limited to library catalogues that superseded the ones mentioned by Drexl. 


32 The four Viennese manuscripts are described in Hunger, Katalog der griechischen 
Handschriften, vol. 1, pp. 222, 265, 386, 392. 


3 Fora description of this manuscript, see also CCAG, vol. 6, pp. 51-53. 
54 See Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch, p. 14. 


55 Bought in Salerno for eleven ducats. See Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften, 
vol. 1, p. 392. 


56 Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch, p. 5 


57 Described in K. A. de Meyier, Codices Manuscripti 6: Codices Vossiani graeci et miscellanei 
(Leiden, 1955), p. 157. 
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The last folio substitutes chapters with interpretations lifted from the dreambook 
attributed to Manuel Paleologos. Compared with the edition of this text by 
Delatte according to its version in Paris. gr. 2419 (where it is also copied 
immediately after a version of the Oneirocriticon), the excerpts in Leidensis 
are very few and appear in no particular order. 

Paris. gr. 2511 ( = P).? End of 14th century, paper. Anthology of texts. 
Contains only parts of the Oneirocriticon. The text is partly a paraphrase. 

Ambros. gr. 592 ( 2 A). 15th century, paper. Anthology of various texts. 
Contains part of the Oneirocriticon (about 27 pages). 

Berol. gr. 171 ( = B). 16th century, paper. Contains only the Oneirocriticon. 
The text in this manuscript is very close to Paris. gr. 2538, used by Rigault for 
the editio princeps. The two manuscripts have the same lacunae, but the Berlin 


manuscript is not a direct copy of Paris. gr. 2538.? 
These manuscripts were arranged by Drexl into the following stemma: 


% Described in detail in CCAG, vol. 8:4, рр. 70-72. 
э F. Drexl, “Die Berliner Achmethandschrift," BZ 24 (1924), рр. 307-12. 
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The manuscripts that Drexl knew of, but did not examine are: 

Paris. gr. 2538. 16th (15th?) century, paper. Contains only the Oneirocriticon, 
copied by Georgios Grammatikos.™ Rigault based the 1603 edition on this 
manuscript. The text has several lacunae.^' 

Paris. gr. 2427. 16th century, paper. Contains only the Oneirocriticon, chaps. 
1-70. Attributes the text to Apomasaros, because it is definitely a direct copy 
of Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 (the source for Loewenklau's translation); 
Paris. gr. 2427 has the exact same lacunae as Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 
and even cuts the missing words in the middle in exactly the same way as they 
appear in the Vienna manuscript. It has several blank pages at the end, probably 
intended for copying the complete text from the Vienna manuscript, an intention 
that was never carried out. 

Paris. gr. 2419.” 15th century, paper. Collection of astrological texts copied 
by Georgios Midiates, which contains part of the Oneirocriticon. 

Borbon. gr. 356 (IILE.34).* 15th century, paper. Contains only the Oneir- 
ocriticon. The first folia are missing. The text begins with a chapter numbered 
15 and entitled ёк тфу IIepcóv кої Aiyuntiov nepi tpi Ov Kal onrvng 
кої uaoxaAàv Kai fifnc. Пері yeveiov (From the Persians and Egyptians 
on Hair and Mustaches and Armpit «Hair» and Pubic «Hair». On Beards) 
which corresponds to Drexl’s chapter 42 (27, 11 ff.). The manuscript contains 
a complete text of the Oneirocriticon/? though several phrases or paragraphs 


$9 See Н. Hunger, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600, vol. 2 (Vienna, 1989), no. 
104. 
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See Ruelle, "La clef des songes d'Achmet Abou-Mazar," pp. 305-12, who identified the 
manuscript as Rigault's source and listed some of the lacunae. Beyond the description of this 
manuscript given by Drex], further descriptions have been published by H. Lebégue, CMAG, vol. 
1, p. 62; by F. Cumont, CCAG, vol. 8:1, p. 20; see also A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 1, p. 
446; and idem, "Le lexique de botanique de Paris. gr. 2419," Serta leodensia (Liége-Paris, 
1930), p. 59. 


*? Detailed description in CCAG, vol. 8:1, pp. 20-63. 


* See Hunger, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600, vol. 2, no. 87 (with 
bibliography). 

ё Described in S. Cirillo, Codices graeci manuscripti regiae bibliothecae Borbonicae, vol. 2 
(Naples, 1832), pp. 469-70. The newer catalogues by G. Pierleoni, Catalogus codicum graecorum 
Bibliothecae Nationalis Neapolitanae (Rome, 1962), and E. Mioni, Catalogus codicum graecorum 
Bibliothecae Nationalis Neapolitanae, vol. 1:1 (Rome, 1992), cover only manuscripts ILA.1 to 
П.С.38 and do not include a description of this manuscript. 


$* According to Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon , р. xiii, the manuscript contains only chapters 
15-192, but this is a mistake; the error was generated by the different method of numbering the 
chapters followed in Borbon. gr. 356, where the same subject when treated according to the 
Indians, Persians, and Egyptians is only numbered once, whereas in the critical edition it can be 
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are missing from various chapters. Moreover, the sequence of chapters does 
not coincide with either Drexl or Rigault or Paris. gr. 2419 and Bononiensis 
(Bibl. Univ.) 3632. Finally, the contents of the chapters themselves are also 
different from Drexl’s text. 

Cantabrig. gr. 1386 (O 8.11, 6102). I5th-16th century, paper. The greatest 
portion of the manuscript is taken up by Actuarius, De Urinis. The only parts 
of the Oneirocriticon are an index of chapters (incomplete) and part of chapter 
l. 

Athos, Iviron 4285.165. 15th century, paper. Anthology of nineteen texts 
belonging to various authors and literary genres. Contains only five chapters 
of the Oneirocriticon (= Drexl, chapters 221-26). 

Hierosol. (of the patriarchate) gr. 220. 17th century, paper. Collection of 
texts on divination. Vernacular paraphrase of the Oneirocriticon. 

Hierosol. (of St. Sabbas) gr. 555. Dated 26 April 1685. Paper. Most of the 
manuscript is taken up by a vernacular paraphrase of the Oneirocriticon, ac- 
companied by three very brief BpovtoAóyta. 


Translations 


Among the several translations of the Oneirocriticon that were made at different 
times and into different languages, two medieval renderings from Greek into 
Latin are the most important for textual criticism. They were both made during 


numbered as many as three times. The concluding chapter in Borbon. gr. 356 is numbered 193, 
but its contents correspond to Drexl's chapter 201. 


$6 To give an illustration of the problem, the contents of the first folia in Borbon. gr. 356 and 
their corresponding passages from Drexl’s edition are: [e] ёк Tov лерсфу kal aiyuntiov 
nepi тр1ў®у коі Urnvng kai расҳалфу Kai ýBns. Пері yevetwv (= Drexl 27, 11-27, 25 = 
uf. Despite the title in Borbon. gr. 356, nothing on beards is included); 1с лєрї tpixóv то? 
oitod вбонатос (= Drexl py); Ek тфу nepoðv kai оіүхолтіоу орӧофоуа лері THLY@V Tot 
Aoinod cmpatoc (= Drexl рё); тєрї tpiyðv yvvaióg (= Drexl 217, 8 ff. = o€€); ın ёк TOV 
ivé@v тєрї аАє1фїс (= Drexl 18, 5-15 = кү); ёк тоу nepoðv лєрї GAetyeog (= Drexl 18, 
16-22 = к); ёк TOV aiyurtiov ороіас (= Drex! Ke); Epa@tnats (= Drexl 15, 17-24 = 10); 
potno GAAN (= Drexl 16,1-10 = к, though narrated іп the first person); 10 ёк t&v ivõðv 
тєрї uóoxov ovvOétov є?осріос (includes Drexl кс and кё under the same title); к nepi 
O€upiatnptov Kat колуісєоу (= Drexl 20, 1-8 = кп); ороіос (= Drexl 20, 9-19 = А); ка пері 
Kovpác (= Drexl 20, 20-26 = A); ёк тфу перофу лері Kovpas (= Drexl 21, 1-8 = Aa, to which is 
added Drexl 16, 21-24, to which is added Drexl 17, 16-19); кВ Ex t&v ivõðv тєрї yeveraboc (= 
Drexl 22, 25-23 = 18, to which is added Drex! 16, 19-21 and 16, 24—17, 2); тєрї 1ptxàv (= 
Drexl 23, 10-16 = Ag). 

67 Neither of the two Jerusalem manuscripts is included іп K. W. Clark, Checklist of Manuscripts 
in the Libraries of the Greek and Armenian Patriarchates of Jerusalem Microfilmed for the 
Library of Congress, 1949-50 (Washington, D.C., 1953). 
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the reign of Manuel K omnenos (1143-80), an emperor with a very keen interest 
in the occult sciences. The two translations were made almost simultaneously 
and can be dated with accuracy. 

The earliest Latin translation is not complete. Excerpts of the Oneirocriticon 
were translated by Pascalis Romanus and incorporated into his book Liber 
Thesauri Occulti, a work on dream interpretation that, according to its title, 
was published in Constantinople in 1165. The only information we have on 
Pascalis Romanus is furnished by his own prefaces to the four works of his 
that have survived. All four are translations or adaptations of Greek texts.” 
Through these prefaces we can verify his presence in Constantinople from 
1158 to 1169. It is not known whether he was a Greek born in Rome or a 
Roman who became acquainted with the Greek world late in life or a Roman 
born and raised among Greeks.” Most recently T. Ricklin has argued that he 
had connections with the Venetian society of Constantinople." He was a low- 
ranking clergyman and had some knowledge of medicine, though not enough 
to qualify as a proper physician." 

The Liber Thesauri Occulti is divided into three books. The first book discusses 
the nature of sleep and dreams based on ancient and medieval sources of a 
scientific, philosophical and literary character." It also contains some infrequent 
and unacknowledged borrowings from the Oneirocriticon." The remaining 
two books are a clef des songes entirely composed of passages from Artemidoros 
and the Oneirocriticon translated from Greek into Latin. The interpretations 
are arranged thematically, inspired by, but not exactly copying, the organization 
of the material found in the two Greek works. The arrangement of the interpre- 
tations in the Liber Thesauri Occultiwas devised by Pascalis Romanus himself." 


$' Edited with an introduction by Collin-Roset, “Le Liber Thesauri Occulti.” For a detailed 
discussion of the work and its sources (mainly concentrating on its philosophical aspects concerning 
the nature of dreams) in connection with 12th-century Byzantine philosophical pursuits, see Ricklin, 
Der Traum der Philosophie , pp. 247-322. 


© Their titles are Disputatio Judeorum contra sanctum Anastasium, Liber thesauri occulti, 
Cyranides, Ystoria Beate Virginis Mariae. For more on these works, see Collin-Roset, *Le Liber 
Thesauri Occulti," pp. 113-17; and Ricklin, Der Traum der Philosophie, pp. 248-50. 


7° Collin-Roset, “Le Liber Thesauri Occulti," p. 112. 

7! Ricklin, Der Traum der Philosophie, p. 322. 

? Collin-Roset, "Le Liber Thesauri Occulti,” pp. 112-13. 
™ Ibid., pp. 125-31. 

4 Ibid., p. 130. 

75 Ibid., p. 131. 

76 Ibid., pp. 138-139. 
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The Liber Thesauri Occulti is from Pascalis Romanus’s own pen up to book 
III, chapter 2. The remainder (book Ш, chapters 3-15) reproduces word for 
word the Latin translation of the Oneirocriticon by Leo Tuscus, which was 
finished in 1176." The editor of the Liber Thesauri Occulti, Simone Collin- 
Roset, concludes: “We therefore definitively accept that the dreambook by 
Pascalis Romanus remained unfinished; that he abandoned it in 1165, or a 
little later, in order to translate the Cyranides ...; and that at least ten years 
later, a scribe attempted to supplement it by attaching to it [the text of] Achmet 
translated by Leo Tuscus." 

Collin-Roset carefully noted the source of each interpretation given in books 
II and III of the Liber Thesauri Occulti and quoted the corresponding passage 
in either Artemidoros or Achmet. For that purpose, however, she did not use 
the Greek text of either work, but only their Latin translations.” Out of hundreds 
of interpretations she lists eighteen which she was unable to identify in the 
works of Artemidoros and Achmet. Collin-Roset then proceeded to compare 
the eighteen additional interpretations of Pascalis Romanus with the only French 
translation of an Arabic dreambook available to her, Pierre Vattier's seven- 
teenth-century translation of a twelfth-century author, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Nasr al-Shirazi (or al-Shayzari) al-Nabarawi." She managed to match two of 
the eighteen interpretations with passages from Vattier’s translation. Remarking 
that nothing in the works of Pascalis Romanus shows that he knew Arabic, she 
concluded that he possibly used Greek translations of Arabic treatises that 
have not survived, or he found some of these interpretations in the popular 


7 Ibid., p. 135. 
78 Thid., p. 139. 


79 « nous avons cité Artémidore d'apres la traduction de Cornarius reproduite par N. Rigault, 


et Achmet d'aprés celle de Leo Tuscus contenue dans le manuscrit d'Oxford [Bodl. Digby 103] oü 
l'on trouve également le Liber thesauri occulti et, en cas de nécessité celui du manuscrit 337 de 
Carpentras. En cas de lacune de la traduction de Leo Tuscus, nous avons eu recours à celle de J. 
Leunlcavius, reproduite et complétée par N. Rigault" (Collin-Roset, ibid., p. 125). A direct reference 
to Drexl’s critical edition is only given once (р. 140). The combined texts of Leo Tuscus, Leunclavius, 
and Rigault are still different from Drexl’s, which explains why Collin-Roset was unable to identify 
a few passages. 


V 1 onirocrite mussulman, ou la doctrine et l'interprétation des songes selon les arabes, par 
Gabdorrhachaman fils de Nasar. De la traduction de P. Vattier ... sur le manuscrit arabe du 
"recueil de ce qui se peut dire de meilleur sur l'interprétation des songes (Paris, 1664). This book 
is extremely rare today. I have been unable to locate a copy in any American library. There is one 
in the British Library and another in the Bibliothéque Nationale; see also A. Fischer, “Die Quitte 
als Vorzeichen bei Persern und Arabern und das Traumbuch des *Abd-al- Rani an-Nabulusi,” pp. 
305-6. The Arab author was a physician to Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi; see Fahd, La divination 
arabe, pp. 354-55, no. 116. 
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tradition of the Mediterranean, which was likely to have been influenced, 
even to a limited degree, by its equivalent Arabic tradition." 

A direct comparison of the additional interpretations in Pascalis Romanus 
listed by Collin-Roset with the Greek texts in their most recent critical editions 
reveals that eight of the eighteen, including the two matched by passages in 
the dreambook of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nasr, can be found in either the Oneiro- 
criticon or Artemidoros." A ninth interpretation corresponds to a passage 
from Vat. gr. 573, which is missing from the critical edition of the Oneirocri- 
ticon. Where did the remaining nine come from? At least the ones that do not 
represent Pascalis Romanus's own understanding of passages from Artemi- 
doros? were probably in the version of the Oneirocriticon that Pascalis Romanus 
used for the compilation of the Liber Thesauri Occulti, which must have been 
longer than Drexl's text. 

Our examination of the abridgment from Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, and the text 
found in Vat. gr. 573, already furnished proof for the existence of a version of 
the Oneirocriticon which was longer than the text published by Drexl. Exami- 
nation of the Liber Thesauri Occulti corroborates this conclusion by showing 
that the model of Pascalis Romanus was, at least in part, closer to the Paris 
abridgment than Drexl’s text is. The introductory chapter to book II of the 
Liber Thesauri Occulti,which immediately precedes the interpretations, is very 
close to the introductory chapter of the Paris abridgment that includes remarks 
on the theory of dream interpretation found in the last chapter of Drexl's 
edition. Moreover, two passages of the Paris abridgment identified by Gigli as 
missing from Drexl’s text can be found in the introduction to book II by 
Pascalis Romanus." Therefore, both the order of presentation and passages 
from the Liber Thesauri Occulti confirm that the particularities of the Paris 
abridgment were extant in its model and should not be attributed to the epitomist. 

The Liber Thesauri Occultiis not only the earliest translation of Artemidoros 
and the Oneirocriticon into Latin;? it also furnishes important textual evidence 
about the form and content of a more extensive version of the Oneirocriticon. 
It should therefore be used in any future critical edition of the Greek text. 


*! Collin-Roset, "Le Liber Thesauri Occulti,” p. 137. 
82 See Appendix 2. 
8 This might be the case with nos. 3, 13 and 18 (see Appendix 2). 


* For the outcome of dreams in twenty units of time (e.g., twenty years, twenty months, twenty 
weeks, twenty days, or twenty hours) and the significance of pearls and black clothes for those who 
wear them regularly, see Appendix 1. 


$5 Collin-Roset, “Le Liber Thesauri Occulti,” p. 131. 
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The earliest complete translation of the Oneirocriticon was made in 1176, 
seven years after the one by Pascalis Romanus. The translator was Leo Tuscus, 
who is known to us from other sources as well.* He and his brother Hugo 
Etherianus, to whom the preface to the translation of the Oneirocriticon is 
addressed, were natives of Pisa. They both came to Constantinople to seek a 
career during the reign of Manuel Komnenos, since this emperor was known 
for employing Latins in his services. Hugo, Leo's older brother, was a layman 
with a thorough theological education and author of several theological treatises 
that won him a cardinal's hat shortly before the end of his life in 1182. He 
arrived in Constantinople before 1166 and soon caught the attention of the 
emperor, who consulted him on doctrinal questions and ordered him to write 
his long, three-book treatise on the procession of the Holy Ghost. This treatise, 
written in collaboration with his brother Leo," was Hugo's most important 
work and was frequently mentioned by later Greek theologians. 

Leo was an interpreter in the imperial chancery. Besides the Oneirocriticon 
he also translated the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and wrote a theological 
treatise, De haeresibus et praevaricationibus Graecorum. In his preface to the 
translation of the Oneirocriticon, he gives the reason for undertaking this 
work:" Hugo had dreamt that the emperor Manuel was riding on the bronze 
horse of the statue that surmounts the column called Augustiana in Constanti- 
nople. He was surrounded by several erudite Latins and was reading a booklet 
in Latin. In the dream Manuel singled Hugo out for special attention, after 
Hugo had interrupted his reading. The meaning of this dream remained obscure 
for the two brothers until 1166, when Manuel ended by decree the theological 
controversy over the inferiority of the Son to the Father started by Demetrios 
of Lampe. Manuel’s decision was influenced, according to Leo, by reading 
Hugo's booklet, De Filii Hominis Minoritate ad Patrem Deum. lt was the 
outcome of Hugo's dream that gave Leo the idea of translating the Oneiro- 
criticon into Latin." Based on a reference to Manuel's campaign against the 


*6 The facts presented here on the lives and works of Leo Tuscus and his brother Hugo 
Etherianus are taken from A. Dondaine, “Hugues Etherien et Léon Toscan,” AHDLMA 27 
(1952), pp. 67-134. 

"' Ibid., p. 68. 

*5 The full text of the introduction was published by Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science, pp. 217-18 and idem, “Leo Tuscus,” pp. 45-47. 

* In a recent article, Schreiner hypothesized, “Der Anlaß zur Übersetzung des berühmten 
Traumbuchs des Achmet, den Leo schildert, wirkt eher wie eine Parodie, aber die Form scheint 
dem Kaiser doch geschmeichelt zu haben: Hugo, der Bruder, hatte im Traum Kaiser Manuel 
gesehen, wie er in der Übersetzung des Buches las"; see P. Schreiner, "Der Austausch von 
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Turks, Haskins dated the translation of the Oneirocriticon by Leo Tuscus to 
1176.” 

Several manuscripts of Leo Tuscus’s Latin translation are known,” but no 
critical edition has ever been published. The oldest manuscript that survives, 
Digby 103 in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, is from the twelfth century; it is 
also our oldest manuscript for Pascalis Romanus’s Liber Thesauri Occulti.” 

In addition to the the twelfth-century translations of Pascalis Romanus and 
Leo Tuscus, a third translation of the Oneirocriticon into Latin was made by J. 
Loewenklau, and published in 1577. Loewenklau's translation attributed the 
original text to Apomasar. In the 1603 edition of the Oneirocriticon, Rigault 
reprinted Loewenklau's translation opposite the Greek text, supplementing it 
with his own Latin rendering of the passages that were missing from Loe- 
wenklau's Greek manuscript but that existed in Rigault's Parisian source. 

The evidence collected so far indicates that the translations of the Oneiro- 
criticon into the vernacular European languages were all based on these three 
Latin renderings of the work. They can therefore be divided into three groups, 
depending on which Latin translation provided their source. The first and 
most recent group is represented only by printed texts; it comprises translations 
made from Loewenklau's 1577 edition. The members of this group can be 
easily identified, since they all attribute the work to Apomasar." 

Of the members of the second group, those based on the translation of Leo 
Tuscus, none mentions an author's name. Following Leo Tuscus's translation, 
their title refers to the alleged Indian, Persian and Egyptian sources used for 


Motiven und Ideen," in Europa Medievale e mondo Bizantino.Contatti effettivi e possibilità di studi 
comparati, ed. G. Arnaldi and G. Cavallo (Rome, 1995), p. 3. Schreiner does not explain why he 
considers the motive for the translation to function as a parody. The book that Manuel was 
reading in Hugo's dream was in any case most likely to have been the latter's De Filii Hominis 
Minoritate, rather than a translation of the Oneirocriticon. 


0 Haskins, “Leo Tuscus,” pp. 45-47. 


91 Wolfenbüttel 2917; Bodleian Digby 103; modern copy in Ashmolean 179; BL Harleian 
4025; Bibliotheca Casanatense, C. vi. 5 (new no. 1178); the printed catalogue of this library, M. 
Ceresi et al., Catalogo dei Manoscritti della Biblioteca Casanatense , 5 vols. (Rome, 1949-58), only 
covers manuscripts 1-500 and does not include the old C.vi.5; Vat. lat. 4094; BN lat. 7337; 
Vindobon. 5221; Marburgensis B 21; listed in Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, vol. 2, pp. 292-93; Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, p. 217; Achmetis 
Oneirocriticon, ed. Drexl, p. ix. A further list of extant manuscripts in N. F. Palmer and K. 
Speckenbach, Träume und Kräuter. Studien zur Petroneller "Circa Instans” Handschrift und zu 
den deutschen Traumbüchern des Mittelalters (Cologne and Vienna, 1990), p. 125. 


9 On the importance of this manuscript, see Ricklin, Der Traum der Philosophie, pp. 307-22. 


9 For the German members of this group, see Palmer and Speckenbach, Träume und Kräuter , 
p. 127. The first French translation from Loewenklau's Latin appeared in 1581. 
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the composition of the Greek original, or it echoes Leo’s designation of the 
work from its content as “De somniis et oraculis." The earliest of them is 
possibly the thirteenth-century BN francais 1553.” The earliest printed one is 
also the earliest printed version of the Oneirocriticon in any language: an 
Italian translation of Leo Tuscus’s text that appeared in Venice in 1525 under 
the title, Expositione degli Insomnii secondo la Interpretatione de Indi, Persi, 
ed Egyptii, tradutta da Greco in Latino per Leone Toschano, ed al presente 
data in luce per il Tricasso Mantuano ad Alessandro Bicharia Patricio Pavese. 
Several reprints were made, as well as a French translation from the Italian, 
which first appeared in 1552.” 

The third group seems to have been based on both Pascalis Romanus and 
Leo Tuscus. The oldest representative of this group is possibly the Anglo- 
Norman dreambook preserved in Berlin Q. 968 of the Staatsbibliothek preussi- 
scher Kulturbesitz in Berlin.” While this manuscript is from the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the translation itself is older, possibly from the end of the 
thirteenth century.” The translation is anonymous;" it was made for an aristo- 
cratic lady, Alice de Courtenay or, as the name was later deciphered, Alice de 


? For example, the French translation is called “Exposicion et significacion des songes” [sic |. 


*5 Three French and two Czech manuscripts are known. See W. Suchier, "Altfranzósische 
Traumbücher," Zeitschrift für französische Sprache und Literatur 67 (1956-57), 129-67. The text 
of BN francais 1317 was published by Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes. Berriot's 
introduction repeats information from secondary literature (sometimes with mistakes). His edition 
of the text is supplemented with readings from Berlin Q. 968 (whose text is based both on Leo 
Tuscus and Pascalis Romanus, which Berriot seems to be unaware of), BN francais 24.432, 
Carpentras latin 337, the 1581 printed French edition of Denis Du Val, and the Latin translation 
that accompanied Rigault's Greek text in the 1603 edition. However, Berriot does not discuss the 
connection between the texts used, nor does he give a stemma codicum. I have been unable to 
consult the more recent critical edition by M. G. Glover, "Critical Edition of the Middle French 
Version of Achmet ibn Sirin's Oneiromancy.” 

°° Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 2, p. 297, mentioned an anonymous 
Latin dreambook titled Expositio somniorum from BN latin 16610, which he dated to the 12th- 13th 
century. According to Thorndike's report, this work had been influenced by the Latin translation of 
the Oneirocriticon by Leo Tuscus and until then had remained unpublished. Thorndike's information 
on the text is repeated by Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," p. 
283. The dreambook in question is in fact a copy of Pascalis Romanus's Liber thesauri occulti, 
known to and utilized by Collin-Roset, the editor of the text; see Collin-Roset, “Le Liber Thesauri 
Occulti," pp. 118-19. 

?' Ibid., p. 135. 

% Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes , p. 42. 

? The manuscripts of this dreambook give no information on the identity of the translator. 
However, Suchier identified him as the Carmelite monk Jean Golein; see Suchier, *Altfranzósische 
Traumbücher," p. 133. 
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Couty.'” Its title reads solom [= selon] ceo де Daniel le Prophete le fist, 
which gives the false impression that the work is yet another recension of the 
dreambook of Daniel, versions of which existed in Arabic, Greek, Latin and a 
number of European vernacular languages. It seems that this translation gener- 
ated a whole group of dreambooks attributed to Daniel. The connection of the 
Oneirocriticon to a branch of the vernacular tradition of Daniel’s dreambook 
has so far been ignored by contemporary research.'”' 

Besides its versions in Latin and other European languages that could be 
characterized as translations, the Oneirocriticon served as a source for the 
compilation of original treatises on dreams. Establishing which Latin or ver- 
nacular version furnished the immediate source for each author requires further 
research, but the contents of two treatises indicate the author’s familiarity 
with the interpretations contained in the Oneirocriticon. The first is William 
of Aragon’s De prognosticatione sompniorum. According to the editor of 
the text, William seems to have known the Oneirocriticon by way of Leo 
Tuscus's Latin translation. The fifteenth-century author Venancius of Moer- 
beke based part of his treatise on prognostications (De presagiis futurorum 
libellus) on William's work." The second is the treatise on dreams by the 
Milanese physician, mathematician, and philosopher Girolamo Cardano (1501 - 


' For the reading "Alice de Courtenay,” see Steinschneider, “Ibn Shahin und Ibn Sirin,” p. 
239; Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes , p. 42, reads "Alice de Couty." 

!! The recent publication of S. Fischer, The Complete Medieval Dreambook: A Multilingual, 
Alphabetical "Somnia Danielis" Collation (Bern and Frankfurt-am-Main, 1982), fails to mention 
anything on the subject. Speckenbach in his study of medieval German dream books, Tráume und 
Kráuter, does not connect the "Dritte Überlieferungsgruppe" (pp. 133-35) of the dream book of 
Daniel with similar passages from the Greek Oneirocriticon, though he is aware of the Oneirocriticon 
in ten Latin, three Old French and two Czech manuscripts (pp. 125-27). For an additional 
Slavonic manuscript, see chapter 1, n. 20. 


'? R, Pack, “De prognosticatione sompniorum Libellus Guillelmo de Aragonia adscriptus," 
AHDLMA 33 (1966), pp. 237-93; Spanish translation, Arnaldus de Villanova, De la interpretacion 
de los sueños (Madrid, 1975); see also R. Pack, "Addenda to an Article on William of Aragon,” 
AHDLMA 35 (1968), pp. 297-99, About the attribution of William's work to Arnald of Villanova, a 
13th-century physician who interpreted dreams for the kings of Aragon and Sicily, see Thorndike, 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 2, pp. 301-2. 

8 Pack, “De prognosticatione sompniorum,” p. 247. Given that Pack detects a possible influence 
of Artemidoros on the work of William, and that Artemidoros, except for the utilization of his work 
in the 12th-century Liber thesauri occulti by Pascalis Romanus, was translated into Latin for the 
first time in 1539, the sources of William’s possible acquaintance with Artemidoros should be 
investigated. 


4 See R. Pack, “A Treatise on Prognostications by Venancius of Moerbeke," AHDLMA 43 
(1976), pp. 311-22. 
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76), whose Somniorum Synesiorum omnis generis insomnia explicantes, Libri 
IV, was published in 1562.'% 

Each translation was also, to a greater or lesser extent, an adaptation which 
further removed the new product from the original text. The problems in the 
manuscript tradition of all Latin or vernacular renderings are the same as for 
the Greek manuscript tradition: no two manuscripts preserve an identical text. 
Modern scholarly works mention, but do not sufficiently explore, the relation- 
ship between the Greek Oneirocriticon and its renderings into other European 
languages, as well as the influence of the Oneirocriticon on original works in 
these languages. * Much remains to be done in this field of research, as well as 
on the subject of the relationship of the body of Byzantine dream interpretation 
to its counterparts in the rest of medieval Europe. 


Editions 


The editio princeps of the Greek text appeared in Paris in 1603.9? The volume 
comprised the Greek text and Latin translation of Artemidoros, Achmet, As- 
trampsy chos and Nikephoros.'” In his preface to Achmet, the editor N. Rigault 
noted that he consulted two Greek manuscripts from the collection of the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, without giving their call numbers. Rigault's text repro- 
duces faithfully the text of Paris. gr. 2538 of the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
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See Fahd, "L'oniromancie orientale," pp. 350-51; for a number of passages establishing 
the relationship between Cardano and the Oneirocriticon, see O. Gotthardt, Uber die Traumbücher 
des Mittelalters, pp. 11-13. 


' Some remarks in Fahd, *L'oniromancie orientale,” pp. 347-74; also E. Ploss, “Byzantinische 
Traumsymbolik und Krimhilds Falkentraum,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatschrift 39 (1958), 
pp. 218-26 and Gotthardt, Uber die Traumbiicher des Mittelalters . 


1? The main handicap of recent researchers seems to be their inability to read Greek. Both 
Collin-Roset and Berriot, the editors of a Latin and a French version of the Oneirocriticon 
respectively, did not use Drexl’s critical edition but relied instead on the Latin translation that 
accompanies Rigault's text for their comparisons. Let us hope that the recent English and German 
translations of Drexl's text will help remedy the situation, though no real textual study can be 
undertaken without the Greek text. A partial French translation has been prepared by Anne-Marie 
Vincent-Bernardi , “Т” Oneirocriticon d Achmet: Traduction et commentaire," 2 vols., Ph.D. 
diss., Université Aix-Marseille I, 2000. 


8 T appeared in the same year from two print shops: “ex officina Claudii Morelli" and “apud 
Marcum Orry." The National Union Catalog (pre- 1956), vol. 22 (1968), only records the Orry 
printing (NA 0439075). More copies of the second than of the first printing seem to be available in 
university libraries in the United States. In the printing "ex officina Claudii Morelli," pp. 27-30 of 
the Oneirocriticon are repeated between pages 274 and 275. This defect is absent from the Orry 
printing. Otherwise, the two are identical. 

V? Artemidori Daldiani et Achmetis Sereimi f. Oneirocritica. Astrampsychi et Nicephori versus 
etiam Oneirocritici. Nicolai Rigaltii ad Artemidorum Notae (Paris, 1603). 
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century that is still today at the Bibliothèque Nationale. The second manuscript 
that Rigault claims to have consulted was identified by Ruelle as Paris. gr. 
2427.'? However, this manuscript was acquired by the Bibliothèque du Roi 
much later, in 1719. Ruelle’s identification should therefore be rejected.''' 
Drexl assumed that the second manuscript mentioned by Ruelle, possibly copied 
from Paris. gr. 2538, has been lost, but it is possible that this second manuscript 
never existed. 

Deciding whether Rigault had used one or two manuscripts for his edition 
has implications for the importance that should be assigned to the readings of 
the editio princeps. If we accept that only one manuscript was used, then all 
discrepancies from Paris. gr. 2538 should be attributed to Rigault's own inter- 
vention. If we grant that two manuscripts were used, we should treat the editio 
princeps as an indirect source for the readings of a manuscript that is no 
longer extant. Rigault does not seem to have been very thorough in his search 
for Greek manuscripts to prepare his edition of the Oneirocriticon: Paris. gr. 
2511 and 2419, which contain excerpts from Achmet, including the beginning 
of the text in which Rigault was interested, were already in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi in 1594, but Rigault did not use them,'" nor does he claim to have used 
the second manuscript for the reconstruction of the text; he only claims to 
have consulted it to establish the identity of the author—to no avail, since the 
second manuscript was, like the first, missing its beginning pages. We know 
that in the early days of printing, editors sometimes tried to disguise the inade- 
quacy of their work by making false claims about the sources of their texts.''* 
Rigault would not have been the first editor to base his text on a single manu- 
script, while announcing that he had consulted two.'" It is certainly improbable 
that a manuscript disappeared from the royal collection of France, especially 
one whose presence there is otherwise unrecorded and whose disappearance 
cannot be accounted for. 

The Greek text in Rigault's edition was accompanied by Loewenklau's Latin 
translation, published in 1577. Loewenklau had based his translation on Vindob. 


n Ruelle, “La clef des songes d' Achmet Abou-Mazar,” p. 306. 
1U Drexl, “Die Berliner Achmethandschrift,” p. 312. 
!? Ibid., п. 3 


13 For the practices of editors and printers in the first centuries of printing, see A. Dain, Les 


manuscrits, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1975), p. 162. 

14 Robotel, who edited the text of Aelian the Tactician in 1552, pretended that he had found in 
the Marciana two "satis vetusta exemplaria" ; in reality, all he had used was a copy (атоүурафоу) 
of Marc. gr. 516 (14th century). See Dain, ibid. 
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philos. et philol. gr. 297, the text of which has several lacunae, when compared 
with Paris. gr. 2538. The parts missing from Loewenklau's text were sup- 
plemented by Rigault's own Latin translation. Since both the Viennese and 
the Paris codex lacked the first folio, Rigault substituted the first two missing 
chapters by translating back into Latin the Italian translation of Leo Tuscus's 
text, which had been available in print since 1525. 

Rigault's edition has a number of drawbacks, including its reliance on only 
one or two manuscripts.' ^ However, the plans of later scholars to improve on 
Rigault did not soon materialize.'^ In 1894, C.-E. Ruelle in a brief article 
compared Rigault's text with Paris. gr. 2511 and Paris. gr. 2419. As a result, 
he made a number of emendations to Rigault's text, listed a few of its lacunae 
and called for a new critical edition.'" The call was taken up by Drexl, who 
laid the foundation for a new critical edition in his dissertation of 1909,''* and 
published the final product in 1925." 

Drexl inventoried sixteen Greek manuscripts of the Oneirocriticon, no two 
of which has exactly the same text. Seven out of the sixteen manuscripts 
contained only selected chapters." Two contained a vernacular paraphrase; "' 
another had only a table of contents and a paraphrase of most of what is 
chapter | in Drexl’s edition." The remaining five copy the text from beginning 
to end, but all have lacunae of various lengths and a varying sequence of 
chapters. Unavoidably, Drexl's final product (or any editor’s for that matter) 
is a pastiche of chapters forming a version that does not exist in any surviving 
manuscript. The challenge for an editor in such a situation is to establish 
criteria that would allow him to choose the sequence of chapters and the 
readings that are the closest to the archetype. 


15 Cf. the criticism іп F. Drexl, “Studien zum Text des Achmet,” BZ 33 (1933), p. 13. 

né We have seen that a posthumous edition of the text by J. Tollius (1630-96) was never printed. 
For other aborted plans for a new edition and corrections of Rigault's text, see Drexl, Achmets 
Traumbuch, pp. 6-7. 

1" Ruelle, "La clef des songes d' Achmet Abou-Mazar,” pp. 305-12. 

"8 Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch . 

1? Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon. Negative comments on the editorial method in Latte, review 
of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, pp. 413 ff. and V. de Falco, review of Achmetis 
Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, BZ 27 (1927), pp. 113 ff. 

20 T, P (which contains a text so altered in places, that it is almost a paraphrase; Drexl, 
Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. xii), A, Paris. gr. 2427, Paris. gr. 2419, Borbon. gr. 356 (III. E. 34) 
and Athos, Iviron 4285.165 

"2 Hierosol. (of the Patriarchate) gr. 220 (17th century); Hierosol. (of St. Sabbas) 555 (17th 
century). 

1? Cantabrig. (Trinity College ) gr. 1386 (О 8.11,6102) of the 15th or 16th century. 
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The most obvious criterion is the age of each item in the manuscript tradition. 
The oldest Greek manuscript known to Drexl was R (Vindob. philos. et philol. 
gr. 111 of the thirteenth century), a text which, compared with Drexl’s edition, 
has several lacunae. The Latin translation of Leo Tuscus was a century older 
than the oldest Greek manuscript available. Drexl knew a number of manuscripts 
preserving Leo's text'” and his initial intention, which he never carried through, 
was to print the Latin translation side by side with the Greek text,"* but he did 
use the Latin translation as the basis for his reconstruction of the Greek text. 
The oldest surviving manuscript of the translation known to Drexl was the 
twelfth-century Digby 103, but Drexl used the fourteenth-century Wolfenbüttel 
Guelpherb. lat. 2917 instead.'? The oldest Greek manuscript, R, was thought 
to belong to the codices recentiores et deteriores and was assigned a secondary 
role in the text's reconstruction. 

Drexl consulted only eight of the sixteen Greek manuscripts he had been 
able to locate in library catalogues. Excluding the remaining eight without 
examination must have been a decision that resulted from their inaccessibility 
coupled with the seemingly poor promise of their contents." The eight Greek 
manuscripts that were consulted plus the editio princeps by Rigault were ar- 
ranged in a stemma codicum. Surprisingly, the Latin translation of Leo Tuscus 


7? In his 1909 dissertation, Drexi notes that during his search for Greek manuscripts he also 
found two Latin manuscripts of Leo Tuscus's translation, Wolfenbüttel, Guelpherb. lat. 2917 and 
Bodleian, Digby 103. In his 1925 critical edition he also cites the catalogue of Leo Tuscus’s 
manuscripts by Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, and an additional one, 
Marburg. В 21. 


1% Drex], “Studien zum Text des Achmet,” p. 13 


"5 «Cod, Guelpherb. optime conservato sum usus" (Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, р. xv). I 


suspect that the accessibility of the manuscript was not unrelated to this choice, at a time when 
manuscripts could not be photoreproduced but had to be consulted in the library where they 
belonged or sent to the interested scholar by the librarian in charge. At the end of the prolegomena 
to the critical edition, Drexl thanked the librarians in Berlin, Vienna, Leiden and Paris who had 
generously sent manuscripts to Munich for his use (pp. xv-xvi). The parchment of Digby 103 is in 
excellent condition and very legible; however, the back of the binding is worn and the manuscript 
must be handled with care. Perhaps this is why it was not sent to Munich. 


"6 The two Jerusalem manuscripts contained a vernacular paraphrase of the text. The Athos 
manuscript contained only five chapters (221-26). All three manuscripts must have been extremely 
difficult to consult at the time. I do not know if it was difficult to gain access to Naples, Borbon. gr. 
356, which was not consulted, though it contains almost all of the Greek text. The Cambridge 
manuscript only preserves a partial table of contents and part of chapter 1. The three Paris 
manuscripts that were not consulted by Drexl had been examined by Ruelle, who published his 
emendations in 1894 (Ruelle, “La clef des songes d' Achmet abou-Mazar” ; cf., however, the 
criticism in Latte, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, p. 413). Moreover, Drexl 
consulted Rigault's edition, which probably, in Drexl's eyes, rendered superfluous the consultation 
of its source, Paris. gr. 2538. 
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that constituted the basis for the reconstruction of the Greek text is not assigned 
a position in this stemma. The only comment that Drexl makes about the 
relationship of the Latin translation to the Greek manuscripts is that Leo must 
have used a manuscript close to A (Ambros. gr. 592 of the fifteenth century), a 
conclusion he illustrated with fifteen examples." Interestingly, the portion of 
the text that A preserves (only 27 Teubner pages) is shorter than that contained 
in any of the remaining seven manuscripts. Moreover, the Latin translation 
was not assigned a siglum in the critical apparatus; the choices made on the 
authority of the Latin text are almost never discussed in the apparatus, and it is 
impossible for the reader of the critical edition to obtain a clear picture of the 
manuscript tradition.’ 

Drexl distinguished two branches of the tradition, x and y. Branch х, repre- 
sented by manuscripts ALPT, was considered to preserve older and better 
readings. The reason for such a conclusion, though not clearly stated, must 
have been the relationship of A, which belonged to branch x, to Leo Tuscus's 
translation. It is surprising that Drexl places P in this branch since, in his 
words, “the context in this codex is in several places changed to such a degree, 
that it is possible to call it a paraphrase. "^? 

Drexl then explains the method by which he reconstructed the Greek text. 
Codices ALTP, which represent an older and better tradition, were preferred, 
especially when they agreed with each other and were confirmed by Leo 
Tuscus. But, whenever APT preserved no text (since they only contain parts 
of the work) then L was added, but caution was exercised because L had been 
copied by an "ignorant and negligent scribe," so the readings of L were retained 
only if confirmed by Leo Tuscus and a manuscript from branch y. Otherwise, 
the matter was decided according to the meaning of the passage and style of 
the author. The few readings that were attested by branch y alone were decided 
on after consulting Leo Tuscus and considering the meaning of the passage 
and style of the author. 

Drexl’s editorial method meant that one single manuscript of the Latin 
translation provided the authority on which chapters, such as those containing 


130 


the anecdotes, were transposed, and readings emended; no thought was given 
to the possibility that the Latin tradition itself might present the exact same 


7 Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon , pp. viii-ix. 
128 Cf. criticism in Latte, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, p. 414. 
12 Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. xii. 


130 Thid., pp. xiv-xv. 
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problems that the Greek tradition of the Oneirocriticon did. Drexl's exposition 
makes clear that in several instances a reading was decided on, not by strict 
adherence to the manuscript tradition, but by what the editor considered ap- 
propriate to the meaning of the passage and style of the author. In other 
words, the editor made several arbitrary decisions in defiance of the manuscript 
tradition. As de Falco pointed out in his review of the critical edition, Drexl 
often corrected, not a corrupted reading of the manuscripts, but the author of 
the Oneirocriticon himself, both in the arrangement of the chapters and in the 
grammar and syntax of the text, anachronistically introducing forms that occur 
only in older phases of the Greek language." 

The evidence furnished by Arabic dreambooks sometimes corroborates read- 
ings preserved in the y branch of the Greek tradition that was rejected by 
Drexl as belonging to an inferior family of manuscripts. For example, in 
DrexI's edition the paragraph on interpreting dreams about playing polo (fzy- 
kanizein) is incorporated into chapter 154, *From the Persians and Egyptians 
on Excellent Horses."'? However, all of the manuscripts in class y (deteriores) 
and L, from class x, discuss polo in a separate chapter, titled “From the Indians 
on Balls” or simply “On Balls” or “On Balls, That Is Tzykanion.""? The chapter 
“On Balls" in class y also includes a paragraph on saddles.'* In the Arabic 
dreambooks an interpretation of polo is never found in the chapters on horses. 
In the work entitled al-Muntakhab,'” polo (or, rather, the polo mallet, saulajan), 
is interpreted in a chapter on riding implements, which is found in a part of 
the dreambook far removed from the chapter on horses. In another Arabic 
dreambook, that of Ibn Shahin, the polo mallet is interpreted in the chapter on 


' Cf, de Falco, review of Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, p. 114: *... mi pare che 


tavolta il Drex! correga non una corruzione dei codici ma proprio Achmet, oppure ristabilisca 
non la vera lezione, ma piuttosto quella lezione che si richiederebbe in un testo di parecchi secoli 
anteriore al nostro." Ibid., p. 115: “A confortare la mia opinione che in questo testo non si debba 
pretendersi una rigida precisione di forma, ё opportuno citare qualche luogo, che ben dimostra 
come i] trattato risulti variamente elaborato. L'afferma innanzi tutto l'autore stesso nel brevissimo 
proemio, dove prima dichiara di attingere ёк тфу notodvtov тўу tToraútnv бкріВелау ката 
àAn8e1av, Tro. Іуду xai IIepoóv kai Atyurtiov, oi tjv алдӨғхау áxpiBoAoynodpevot 
Kal AentorAoynoavtes £6éO0Evto xai £Aoyoypáonoav тђу napovoayv éppunvetav, quindi 
prosegue: kai č Exdotov tovtwv £kAeGdpevog Keparatmdas ёбеӨєрту тоу tptàv т@с 
Kpio£ic кої А0сє1с £v £kdoto keoaAato ктА. Ma nell'uso delle fonti egli non ha seguito un 
criterio rigoroso e preciso." De Falco gives a number of incontrovertible instances where the 
editor "hyper-corrected" the text. 


2 руб’ "Ex тфу Персфу xoi Аіүолтіоу лєрї є0үғуфу їллоу; Drexl 112, 20-113, 10. 
Ек тфу Iv8óv лєрї odaipac лєрї сфоірас; лері odaipag ito. tQuxaviov. 
'™ Drext 113, 5-10. 


“$ AI-Muntakhab, p. 338. 
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arms and агтог.' A chapter on arms and armor immediately follows the 
chapter on polo in the Greek tradition. The tradition of class y and L is therefore 
supported by the Arabic evidence, indicating that the Greek interpretation of 
polo should be separated from the chapter on horses, where Drexl placed it. 

A second example is more complicated. Chapter 18 in Drexl’s edition is 
called "Ex тоо Aóyov tv’ Ivõðv nepi тїс onuaoiog tv трибу (From the 
Account of the Indians on the Interpretation of Hair). This title was invented 
by Drexl on the basis of P, лері tptya@v тоо соротос ОАо (On Hair of the 
Whole Body), although the text in P is almost a paraphrase.'" A and T do not 
preserve this part of the text. Leo Tuscus has “De membrorum hominis signifi- 
cationibus" (On the Significance of Members of the Human Body)"" and thus 
agrees with class y апа L, which give the title ёк tov убу лері тїс 
спрасіос тоу то? GvOpwnov perðv (From the Indians on the Significance 
of Members of the Human Body). Neither title is ideally suited to the contents 
of chapter 18, but the title supported by class y, L, and Leo Tuscus should be 
preferred, not only because of the overwhelming manuscript evidence but 
also as lectio difficilior. 

The Greek text before and after the title of chapter 18 is somewhat incoherent. 
Based on Leo Tuscus (according to the critical apparatus), Drexl changed the 
position of three chapters and the title of chapter 18 in order to smooth over 
that difficulty, but all he managed to do was obscure the evidence about the 
process of the text's rendering from Arabic into Greek. In contrast, the text in 
Rigault's edition, where the editor did not bother much with textual criticism 
and remained closer to his unique manuscript source, gives the following 
sequence of chapters: after a chapter on judges we read two examples of 
actual consultation: the dream of a man whose hair between the legs became 
longer and thicker, and the dream of a second man whose body hair fell out 
after annointment. These are followed by Drexl’s chapter 18, “On the Signif- 
icance of Members of the Human Body," which discusses dreaming of a known 
person or someone who looks like a known person, dreaming of a young or an 
old man, dreaming that one's hair became gray or white, that it became denser 
and longer or that it was cut. Drexl changed the sequence by inserting chapter 
18 after the Egyptian chapter on judges and changing its title to "On the 
Interpretation of Hair," followed by the two examples of actual consultation 
on dreams about hair. 


6 Ibn Shahin, nos. 5155-58; chapter on arms and armor in vol. 2, p. 67 ff. 


3 n . А . А 
97 In Drexl's own words, “Contextus in hoc codice plurimis locis adeo commutatus est, ut 


paraphrasis dici possit" (Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. xii). 
73 T am quoting from Digby 103, table of contents on fol. 59v; Drexl gives no information for 
the reading of Guelpherb. lat. 2719. 
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The examination of Arabic dreambooks illuminates the seeming incoherence 
of the Greek text and supports the Greek manuscript tradition that was rejected 
by Drexl. Arabic dreambooks first interpret dreams with religious contents. 
This group of dreams usually concludes with dreaming of the educated classes, 
judges, and religious scholars. After religion, Arabic dreambooks discuss hu- 
mans in a sequence similar to that found in Artemidoros, who begins with 
birth and youth and goes on to discuss the members of the human body from 
head to toe. This outline is faithfully followed in the Greek Oneirocriticon. 
After the discussion of judges and the conclusion of the religious dreams the 
Oneirocriticon goes on to discuss hair and parts of the human body. The 
beginning of this discussion can be found in the latter part of chapter 17, 
“From the Account of the Egyptians on Judges and Judgments.” Chapter 18, 
“On the Interpretation of Members of the Human Body,” which begins, in 
fact, with dreaming of a known or an unknown person, a young or an old man, 
has its exact parallel in a chapter from Ibn Qutayba (d. 889); 


О Oly эзе sè GL SS s Y sess OUS а „ШШ oos s des sl хааа 
03411 aall g aaa gga Laud 


Dreaming of Humans and Parts of Their Body. A known man is indeed this very 
same man in person, or someone with the same name, or his brother, or somebody 
like him from among the people. And if the man was unknown and was a youth, 
it is an enemy. If he was an old man, he is the dreamer’s luck, and luck is 
destiny .... 


Ibn Qutayba goes on to discuss dreaming of an old lady, a mature woman, and 
a maiden, which the Greek text does not discuss, at least not in this chapter. ^? 
But Ibn Qutayba subsequently discusses the parts of the human body beginning 
with the hair of the head, exactly as it is done in the Oneirocriticon. 

Drexl also omitted other passages found in the manuscripts, apparently be- 


19? Ibn Qutayba, bab 14, Jerusalem Yahuda ar. 196, fol 28a ff. Cf. with Rigault, chap. 20 = 
Drexl 14, 16 ff. (Rigault’s text reflects class y of the Greek manuscripts and is closer to the Arabic 
text than Drexi's is): ёк тфу Іуду лері тїс onuaciag tõv будротох релфу. Ебу iðn тїс 
dvOponov кат буар yvópiiov Tj брохоу то? yvopiptov, eig TOV үуфрішоу àxofrioetat toO 
àvOponov tod BAenouévov. Et 8& vewtepov ayvaptotov (on, €x0póc ёстіу о opóuevoc. Еву 
бё yépovta аүуфріотоу, ў үуфршоу yépovta, Тү тохт EOTL TOD OpGvtos (From the Indians on 
the meaning of parts of the human body: If someone dreams of a man who was familiar or looked 
like someone familiar, the dream's outcome regards this familiar man. If he dreams of an unfamiliar 
young man, the person dreamt of is an enemy. If he dreams of an unfamiliar or familiar old man, 
he is the destiny of the dreamer). 


19 This discussion occurs later, in the chapter on women (Drexl 76, 10 ff.). 
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cause they did not meet his criteria for what he considered sound.'*' The 
extent of these omissions, together with problems that remained unresolved 
in Drexl’s edition, as well as those that have emerged since with the available 
new data such as the Paris abridgment and Pascalis's Liber Thesauri Occulti 
cannot be addressed until a new critical edition of the text is made that avoids 
Drexl's methodological biases. Preliminary investigation indicates that 
Rigault's text, which reflects class y of the Greek manuscripts, though judged 
Бу Drexl to be inferior, is closer to the Arabic dreambooks than is the text of 
Drexl’s critical edition. 

The new critical edition should examine all available Greek manuscripts, 
the translation by Leo Tuscus, the Liber Thesauri Occulti, and the evidence of 
Arabic dream interpretation. The additional interpretations that are found in 
the abridgment of Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and the Liber Thesauri Occulti should 
be sought in the Greek manuscripts that Drex] did not examine. All branches 
of the tradition, Greek, Latin and Arabic, should be taken into consideration. 
Though the tradition is very contaminated and it is likely that no stemma can 
be constructed, an effort should be made at least to evaluate the age of the 
tradition reflected in each existing manuscript and examine the relationship 
between them. The resulting critical text will necessarily be, like Drexl's text, 
a pastiche that does not exist in any of the surviving manuscripts. But this 
time the pastiche will at least be all inclusive, will show greater respect for the 
manuscript tradition and as a result, it is hoped, will be that much closer to the 
irretrievably lost archety pe. 


14! For example, the critical edition omits a phrase from the introduction found in P, though P is 
considered by Drexl to belong to the x family of better manuscripts. The phrase is inserted after 
Drexl 1, 14 (Paris. gr. 2511, fol. 7r): éyer бё | apyn т@убє тфу кефалоаіоу тфу dvElpatav 
кої tijg ёкастох Аббос AVTHV, OTH. No comment on the omission is made in the critical 
apparatus. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


COMPARING ARTEMIDOROS AND ARABIC DREAM 
INTERPRETATION WITH THE ONEIROCRITICON 


The earliest surviving dreambook written in the Greek language is the second- 
century д.р. work of Artemidoros, which was based оп an existing tradition, 
both written and oral, as the author himself says in the introduction: 


EY дё 1oUto HEV ок EoTLV О TL BiBALov ovk EKTHOGLITV OVELPOKPLTLKOV TOAATWV 
gis 10010 ф.Лотіціоу £yav, то®то ёё kai odddpa àiiBeBAnuévov tõv £v буора 
uávtewv ... ETEGL TOAAOIS ошАтса, koi Ev * EAAÓÓt котй MOAEIS kat ravnyopetc, 
kai £v Аса каї £v ItaAia xal тоу vijowy EV talg реүіотоцс каї TOAVaAV- 
Өролотдхоцс t Хлорёуоу GKOVELV пололоў$ à Oveipous кої то®тоу TAG dnoBdcers 
où yap Tv dA «os Xp'ioo.80t Th ka tà тата үонуаоїа. öðev LOL перүёүоуєу ёк 
TEpLovolag &yew пері EKGOTOV AÉyew [nAetova pèv Ш npooóokfjcat dv т\с] 
о%тес 0с ата алтей A€yovta un oAvapeiv, ov ё йу ee [koi] tac 
anodeibers gavepac Kat nüotv є®катодлүттоус àno8o0vot [н ] £& атАФу, nATv 
£l UN t £in то®то сафёс, 0с періттђу түүтсаобӨа тђу лері d eénynov. 


I have not only taken special pains to procure every book on the interpretation of 
dreams, but have consorted for many years with the much-despised diviners of the 
marketplace.... In the different cities of Greece and at great religious gatherings in 
that country, in Asia, in Italy and in the largest and most populous of the islands, 
I have patiently listened to old dreams and their consequences. For there was no 
other possible way in which to gain practice in these matters. As a result, from the 
superabundance of examples, I am able to discuss each individually [more than 
anyone might have expected] so as to speak the truth without nonsense, and to 
prove the truth of my assertions clearly and comprehensively by simple statements, 
except in cases so obvious that I think an explanation is superfluous. ' 


The earliest author of a dreambook that Artemidoros refers to is Antiphon the 
Athenian, possibly the same man as Antiphon the Sophist, the rival of Socrates, 
an authority approximately six centuries older than Artemidoros.^ Though 
most of the dream interpreters whom Artemidoros mentions by name are 
Greek, the era in which he lived and the extent of his travels indicate that he 


! Greek text in Pack, 2, 11-27; English translation in Artemidoros, /nterpretation of Dreams, 
trans. White, pp. 13-14; cf. also Artemidoros’s introduction to Book v: “I carefully collected as 
many dreams as I could at festal assemblies throughout Greece and Asia as well as Italy ...” 
(Pack 301, 10-13; Artemidoros, Interpretation of Dreams, trans. White, р. 229). 

? For bibliographical references on Antiphon's identity, see Artemidoros, /nterpretation of 
Dreams, trans. White, p. 11, n. 19 and p. 67, n. 4; see also del Corno, Graecorum de re 
onirocritica, pp. 45-50 and 129-32. 
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must have been familiar with material originating in the Egyptian and possibly 
also the Near Eastern tradition of dream interpretation. Such contact would 
account for the common elements that can be found between Artemidoros and 
the ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern dreambooks that survive." 

Greek influence penetrated the tradition of Jewish dream interpretation, as 
is evident in the dreams and their explanations recorded in the tractate Berakét 
of the Babylonian Talmud, which was written down ca. д.р. 600 on the basis 
of earlier oral tradition.’ Jewish lore (presumably including elements received 
from the Greek tradition) obviously influenced Arabic dream interpretation, 
since methods and principles of this art, such as the interpretation of dreams 
on the basis of passages from the Torah in the Jewish tradition and from the 
Qur'an in the Islamic tradition, as well as specific examples of dreams that 
had been dreamt and correctly interpreted, occur both in the Talmud and in 
later Arabic dreambooks.° Though Greek paganism did not possess holy books 
equivalent to the Torah and the Qur'àn, Artemidoros also based a number of 
interpretations on older Greek poetry such as Homer, Euripides and Menander 
which, by his time, was several centuries old and constituted literary classics. 


* Artemidoros refers to a dream interpreter whom he calls “the Egyptian” (iv.48, Pack 273, 
5-12). The geographical position of the homelands of the dream interpreters Geminus of Tyre 
(11.44, Pack 179, 13-14) and Phoebus of Antioch (1.2, Pack 6, 15; ii.9, Pack 111, 17; iv.48 Pack 
275, 6-10; iv.66, Pack 289, I-6) mentioned by Artemidoros indicates that they were likely to have 
been familiar with Near Eastern traditions. 


^ For two Egyptian dreambooks contemporary with Artemidoros, see A. Volten, Demotische 
Traumdeutung (Copenhagen, 1942). Volten in his footnotes gives copious examples of similar 
interpretations that occur in Artemidoros and the Byzantine dreambooks. For ancient Near Eastern 
dream interpretation, see A. L. Oppenheim, "The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near 
East, with a Translation of an Assyrian Dream-Book," Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society N. S. 46:3 (1956), pp. 179-354. The Assyrian dreambook translated by Oppenheim is 
preserved on cuneiform tablets from the library of Asurbanipal (668-33 в.с.) that yield a rather 
fragmentary text. Despite the limited volume of the Assyrian material and the chronological distance 
of several centuries separating the two dreambooks, some loose correspondences between the 
Assyrian and the Artemidorean interpretations can still be identified, e.g., the penis indicates 
progeny (Oppenheim, p. 271, Artemidoros v.86); flying is auspicious but also dangerous 
(Oppenheim, p. 287, Artemidoros ii.68); rivers signify money and social importance (Oppenheim, 
p. 287, Artemidoros 11.27); etc. 


5 Beràkót 9, fols. 55a-60b, A. Cohen, ed. and trans., The Babylonian Talmüd, Tractate Berakot 
(Cambridge, 1921), pp. 358-99. For the influence of Greek sources on the Talmudic material, see 
S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), pp. 68-82; and H. Lewy, “Zu dem 
Traumbuche des Artemidorus," Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, n. F. 48 (1893), pp. 398-419. 
Some resemblances between Artemidoros and the Talmudic material have also been pointed out in 
P. Cox-Miller, Dreams in Late Antiquity (Princeton, N.J., 1994), p. 84, n. 44; p. 87, n. 55; p. 88, 
n. 58. 


ё See Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams,” pp. 99-101. 
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Basing interpretations on poetry is a well-known method also employed in 
Arabic dream interpretation; it is documented in the earliest surviving dream- 
book in Arabic, the dreambook of Ibn Qutayba. 

The connection between Muslim and Jewish dream interpretation in the 
early Islamic period must have become close since Muslims evidently did not 
hesitate to summon the services of Jewish interpreters of dreams, as is demon- 
strated by the examples of Caliph Yazid II (r. 720-24)’ and Caliph Hisham b. 
* Abd al-Malik (r. 724-43).* Direct Greek influences on Arabic dream interpre- 
tation were introduced through the wave of translations from Greek into Arabic 
in the ninth and tenth centuries that included medical and philosophical texts 
on dreams, such as those by Galen’ and Aristotle,” and especially through the 


7 See С. Strohmaier, “Der Kalif Yazid П. und sein Traumdeuter: Eine byzantinische Legende 
über den Ursprung des Ikonoklasmus," Jahrbuch für Geschichte des Feudalismus 3 (1979), pp. 
11-17. 

* Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 19, bab 24. Before becoming caliph, Hisham dreamt that he was 
holding nineteen-and-a-half fruits in his hands. He narrated his dream to a learned Jewish dream 
interpreter, who foretold that he would become caliph and reign for nineteen and a half years. 

? The theoretical introduction to Arabic dreambooks separates pathogenetic dreams as a 
category that cannot be interpreted and explains their mechanism based on the existence of the 
four humors in the human body (blood, phlegm, black bile and yellow bile), as advocated in Greek 
medicine. Ibn Qutayba refers to pathogenetic dreams in Ankara, /sm. Saib Sincer 1, 4501, fol. 
181b (the equivalent passage is missing from the Jerusalem manuscript). Pathogenetic dreams 
are the sixth class of dreams in al-Dinawari’s introduction (maqala 7, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 28b; 
BN arabe 2745, fol. 38a). They are also discussed in a/-Muntakhab (p. 24 = al-bishara, BL Or. 
6262 fol. ба [= 12]). See also al-Muntakhab, p. 7: gj Si cas eL YI Аз ad GUS cua y 
cre ca gh 925 Lay o2 9X1 Sly tale eS SI Laas Ай coo Las САА GS ОУ! 
Шз kl Ley Aes all y USES lle ШМ! iJ eas sl esi У о cls JL YE sull 
5 а АЈ sot sp IUS daslab s ous ale ШУ! bal G5 , Шз cos s Cel Jag Y s 
23224. ol э! э ALI ya e ghageatls 8 уйа! с уз gl уйш! s Cab ll ig уз co glo ll, 
phe OLI СУ! gus «Шу clas dl ssa ay alls мм! у УШ, Gee ddl ig ys 
АИ a gi Y Lag dl 0 g МП Гоа 2.44 (Confused dreams are when one dreams that 
heaven became a ceiling and fears that it is going to fall on one, or that the earth was transformed 
into a mill and was rotating, or that the trees grew from the sky, or that the stars rose from the 
earth, or that the devil was transformed into an angel and an elephant into an ant. Dreams like 
that have no interpretation. Such dreams are dreamt by people with ailing dispositions. So the 
sanguine will see redness, the one with moistness in him will see moisture, the choleric will see 
yellowness, the melancholic will see darkness and blackness. Someone who is hot will see the sun 
and fire, while someone who is cold will see coldness and someone with a full stomach will see the 
heavy things inside him. This kind of dream has no interpretation, either). Part of this description 
repeats verbatim al- Dinawari's fifth class of dreams (maqala 7, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 28b). A 
similar explanation for the mechanism of pathogenetic dreams is expounded in al-Nàbulusi (vol. 1, 
p. 3), who mentions a/-Muntakhab among his sources. These passages repeat the principles 
expounded in Galen's opusculum, De dignotione ex insomniis (G. Guidorizzi, ed., “L’opusculo di 
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ninth-century translation of Artemidoros by Hunayn b. Ishaq. 

Foreign influences notwithstanding, dream interpretation was an ancient 
practice among the Semitic peoples and a widespread method of divination in 
Arabia long before the advent of Islam. It was the only one among the divinatory 
practices of the pagan period that was officially sanctioned by the new mono- 
theistic religion. Sura 12 of the Qur'an depicts Joseph as a divinely inspired 
dream interpreter, and the Prophet and several of his companions were also 
purportedly gifted interpreters of dreams. Distinguished scholars from among 
the next generation of Muslims, such as Ibn al-Musayyab, also became renowned 
dream interpreters. Consequently, dream interpretation acquired religious over- 
tones, especially since several interpretations were based on verses from the 
Qur'àn and the hadith." 


Galeno De dignotione ex insomniis,” Bolletino del Comitato per l'edizione dei classici graeci e 
latini, N. S. 21 [1973], pp. 81-105). Though the Arabic translation of this work does not survive, it 
is certain that one was made, since it is mentioned by the 17th-century Ottoman bibliographer 
Hajji Khalifa; see Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 338. 


10 On the influence of Aristotle on Arabic dream interpretation and the theory of dreaming, see 
Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 331-32 (on Aristotle) and p. 345 (on al-Kindi). Also H. Gátje, 
"Philosophische Traumlehren im Islam," ZDMG 109 (1959), pp. 258-85; idem, "Die "inneren 
Sinne" bei Averroes," ZDMG 115 (1965), pp. 255-93; M. Wali-ur-Rahman, “Al-Farabi and His 
Theory of Dreams," Islamic Culture 10 (1936), рр. 137-52; idem, "The Psychology of al-Farabi,” 
Islamic Culture 11 (1937), pp. 228-52; R. Walzer, “Al-Farabi’s Theory of Prophecy and Divination,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 77:1 (1957), рр. 142-48; Ibn Sina, “А Unique Treatise on the 
Interpretation of Dreams by Ibn Sina,” ed. M. ‘Abdul Mu‘id Khan, Avicenna Commemoration 
Volume (Calcutta,1956 [?]), pp. 255-307; English trans. in idem, "Kitàbu ta‘bir-ir-rw’ya of Abii 
‘Ali b. Sina,” /ndo-Iranica 9:4 (1956), pp. 43-57; С. E. Pruett, “Through a Glass Darkly: 
Knowledge of the Self in Dreams in Ibn Khaldün's Muqaddima," Muslim World 75 (1985), pp. 
29-44 (useful only because it summarizes Ibn Khaldün's views about dreams; unfortunately, the 
article does not mention the sources that shaped them); M. Jevolella, “Songe et prophétie chez 
Maimonide et dans la tradition philosophique qui l'inspira," Maimonides and Philosophy. Sixth 
Jerusalem Philosophical Encounter 1986, ed. S. Pines and Y. Yovel (Dodrecht-Boston-Norwell, 
Mass., 1986), pp. 174-84. Still, however, the arduous task of collecting instances that coincide with 
Greek theories on the nature of sleep and dreams from the introductions of Arabic dreambooks 
and tracing how they ended up there remains to be undertaken. The Arabic and the ancient Greek 
traditions on dream interpretation seem to coincide even on subjects that are not covered by 
Artemidoros but are discussed in other Greek texts on dreams, such as the truthfulness of a dream 
dreamt while sleeping on one's right or left side, and the intensity and veracity of the dream 
depending on the season of the year. 


'' For a more detailed history of Arabic dream interpretation than what is covered here, see 
Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 247-329, idem, "Les songes et leur interprétation selon l'Islam," 
pp. 127-58. Also Ch. Magdi, Die Kapitel über Traumtheorie und Traumdeutung aus dem Kitab 
at-tahrir fi ‘ilm at-tafsir des Diya’ ad-Din al Djaziri (7.713. Jahrhundert) (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1971), pp. 7-25. For a detailed exposition on the relationship between dream interpretation and 
the Muslim religious sciences, see Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near 
East," pp. 175-227. The connection of dream interpretation with the religious sciences is evident 
from its classification in the curriculum of knowledge by medieval authors. In the Каза? Ikhwan 
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Before the end of the eighth century, knowledge of dream interpretation 
among the Arabs seems to have been preserved and transmitted through oral 
tradition. The first Arabic dreambook ever written was apparently the Dustür 
fi al-ta‘bir (Constitutions on Dream Interpretation) or Kitab al-ta‘bir (Book 
of Dream Interpretation) by Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Abd-Allah al-Kirmani." It 
was composed at the order of Caliph al-Mahdi (r. 775-85), as is related in a 
number of Arabic dreambooks.'? One of the earliest sources, the eleventh- 
century dreambook of al-Dinawari, says: 


leji Basins эу) € s GIS dole WI Sipe, ле) ral сы! sls 
ology dale n y oos pall Dus ale SIE LIE эле (уз aaa уз] laiia Val, 
«кез ШЕ SOIL раза! „зз Lily Jey уе ЧЫ АЗ GU syru ls 
selaa galg do hod csl ЫШ! ЫШ {Р cual So фаб Ау lacus 

spell 2 LS as opel 


Al-Mahdi, the prince of the faithful, may God be pleased with him, dreamt that 
his face became black. He woke up in terror and ordered that Ibrahim b. ‘Abd-Allah 
al-Kirmani be summoned to him from Sirhan." Al-Mahdi narrated his dream to 
al-Kirmani, who said that a girl would be born to the caliph, according to the 
saying of God Almighty: “Whenever any of them is given the good tidings of the 
birth of a female his face is darkened and he is wroth inwardly” [Qur’an 16:58]. 
Indeed, on that night a daughter was born and al-Mahdi was delighted about it; 


al-safa’, an encyclopedia compiled by a group of scholars in the 10th century, we read the 
following: “The sciences of the religious law that were created for the healing of souls and for the 
quest for future life are of six kinds: (1) The science of the Revelation, (2) the allegorical interpretation 
of the Qur’an, (3) reports and traditions (of the Prophet and other recognized authorities), (4) 
jurisprudence, ordinances and laws, (5) prayers, sermons, asceticism and mysticism, (6) the 
interpretation of dreams” ; see F. Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1975), p. 56. Ibn Khaldün also classified dream interpretation among the *ulüm al-shari‘a 
(for a quotation of the passage and the relevant reference, see Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 248, 
n. 3). For a commentary on both passages, see Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early 
Medieval Near East," pp. 225-27. 


? See Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 345, and "The Dream in Medieval Islamic Society," p. 
357; Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 41-46. 


? For references to this, as well as a further anecdote demonstrating al-Kirmàni's expertise on 
dream interpretation, see Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," 
p. 42. 


14 Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” p. 42, n. 41, relying 
on a different manuscript (Chester Beatty 3569) reads here “al-Sirjan,” a toponym which he 
considers to be the name of a city. I have been unable to locate a city by this name. In favor of the 
reading “al-Sirhan” is the fact that Wadi Sirhan (Zuppatiov mediov in Greek sources) is a valley 
in northern Arabia running from the south end of the Hawran toward the southeast; since 
antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages it was used as a major communication and trade route 


(EP, s.v. “Sirhan”). 
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he gave al-Kirmani a generous gift and ordered him to compile a book on dream 
interpretation." 


No manuscript containing al-Kirmani’s dreambook survives. However, his 
interpretations have been quoted by later compilers of dreambooks, and espe- 
cially Abü ‘Abd-Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Salimi (fl. end of 
the fourteenth century) * in his a/-Ishara ila ‘ilm al-‘ibara (The Intimation on 
the Science of Interpretation). Al-Salimi informs his readers that he based his 
work on that of al-Kirmani, but added new data.” More than a generation 
later, the dreambook of al-Salimi, including the interpretations attributed to 
al-Kirmani, was used as a source for the Kitab al-isharat fi ‘ilm al-‘ibarat 
(Book of Intimations on the Science of Interpretations) by Ibn Shahin (d. 
1468), who added 30 chapters to al-Salimi's 50, for a total of 80 chapters. '®° 

The oldest surviving Arabic dreambook was written by Abu Muhammad 
*Abd-Allàh b. Muslim b. Qutayba (d. 889), and is known under two slightly 
different titles: “Бага: al-ru’ya (Interpretation of Dreaming) and Ta‘bir al- 
rw'yà (Dream Interpretation). Ibn Qutayba seems to have relied on an already 
well-developed written tradition. He was a contemporary of Hunayn b. Ishaq 
(d. 873) and might have been familiar with the latter's translation of Artemi- 
doros. Indeed, some of Artemidoros's interpretations can also be found in Ibn 
Qutayba's dreambook. However, given the earlier Arabic familiarity with the 
Jewish oneirocritic tradition, which was heavily influenced by the Greek, and 
the possibility that elements of Near Eastern lore found their way into Artemi- 
doros's work, it is conceivable that the interpretations shared by Artemidoros 
and Ibn Qutayba had been absorbed into the Arabic tradition even before 
Hunayn's translation.” The matter cannot be decided without a study of Ibn 
Qutayba's dreambook in connection with the Arabic translation of Artemidoros 
and a thorough search for textual parallels. 

The second oldest Arabic book on dream interpretation that survives is 
possibly al-Qadiri fi al-Ta‘bir (The Book Dedicated to Caliph al-Qadir on 
Dream Interpretation), written by Abu Sa‘id (or Sa‘d) Nasr b. Ya‘qub al- 


'S Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 19 (Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 47b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 79r). 
'6 Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 352, no. 103. 


" In some manuscripts Ibn Sirin appears as the author of the treatise; all information from 
Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 352, no. 103. 


'8 Thid., р. 351, по. 102. 
? See Kister, “Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 67. 
? Thid., p. 99. 
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Dinawari (d. ca. 1009). According to its introduction, it was finished in 1006 
and was dedicated to Caliph al-Qadir bi-1-Lah (r. 991-1031), whence its title. 
Al-Dinawari’s dreambook was extremely popular and became the most impor- 
tant source for several subsequent authors.” Fahd has inventoried more than 
30 manuscripts of it, the oldest of which dates to 1202. The dreambook of Ibn 
Qutayba is rather brief, but al-Dinawari's work is remarkably extensive and 
detailed; in fact it constitutes one of the longest such works ever written. It is 
divided in 30 sections (fasi), and subdivided into 1,396 chapters (bab). 

Approximately contemporary with al-Dinawari is the dreambook written 
by Aba Ahmad Khalaf b. Ahmad al-Sijistani (937-1009), the last Saffarid 
amir of Sijistan and a cultured patron of literary endeavors. This work is 
known under various titles, but the original one must have been Tuhfat al-mulük 
(The Jewel of Kings, or the Prized Possession of Kings). It is deliberately 
concise, because it was intended as a quick reference.” 

A dizzying number of Islamic dreambooks survive from the eleventh century 
and later. Fahd, who inventoried the authors and titles of both lost and extant 
dreambooks, ended with a total of 181 titles.” We will compare the Oneirocrit- 
icon with Arabic dream interpretation using five of them: Ibn Qutayba, al- 
Dinawari, al-Muntakhab, Ibn Shahin and al-Nabulusi. The first two were 
chosen because of their early date; the remaining three because of their impor- 
tance for preserving earlier material and because their printed editions make 
them relatively accessible. 

Most modern scholars who have studied the Oneirocriticon have concluded 
that its author was familiar with both the Greek text of Artemidoros and 
Arabic dream interpretation. Only Dagron briefly mentioned the possibility, 
without, however, discussing it in any detail, that the influence of Artemidoros 
might have reached the Oneirocriticon through Arabic sources.” We will ex- 


2 Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 336-37, no. 30. Al-Qàdiri was also translated into Persian 
and Turkish; see ЕГ, s.v. “al- Dinawari, Abi Sa‘id (Sad) Nasr b. Ya‘qub.” 

2 AI-Sijistani’s dreambook was known to Fahd from two manuscripts (see Fahd, La divination 
arabe, p. 354, no. 112), but the identification of its author with the well-known person of the amir 
and consequently the possibility for dating it escaped him. For the identification of the author and 
some additional details on his work, see Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval 
Near East," pp. 58-64; on p. 60 he lists three additional manuscripts. 


? Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 330-67. 

* Dagron, “Formes et fonctions du pluralisme linguistique à Byzance,” p 237: * <L’> auteur 
«de l'Oneirokritikon? connait l'arabe et retrouve peut-être par ce canal une partie de la tradition 
antique d'Artémidore." 
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amine here, therefore, whether the passages that have been attributed to the 
influence of Artemidoros in the Oneirocriticon are in fact closer to similar 
passages in Arabic dreambooks, or whether they were indeed inspired by the 
author’s direct knowledge of the original text; and what exactly the relationship 
of the Oneirocriticon is to Arabic dream interpretation, particularly those 
aspects of the Oneirocriticon that appear as specifically Christian and Byzantine. 
Passages with Christian interpretations will be examined using their corre- 
sponding Muslim interpretations in Arabic dreambooks. Instances that indicate 
the author’s familiarity with elements of the Byzantine imperial ideology will 
also be juxtaposed to equivalents from Arabic dreambooks. 


The Arabic Translation of Artemidoros 


The first three of Artemidoros’s five books on dream interpretation are ded- 
icated to a certain Cassius Maximus. Only these three books were meant for 
publication; the introduction to the fourth book states that the last two books 
were composed after the first three had been completed and were intended for 
the exclusive use Artemidoros’s son and namesake, who was an apprentice 
dream interpreter. This introduction also mentions that the previous three had 
met with approval as well as criticism among the reading public.” The last 
two books discuss subjects that were either omitted or insufficiently explained 
in the first three books. The father warns the son that, in order to have an 
advantage over his rival dream interpreters and diviners, he should keep the 
contents of these last two books to himself, because “once they become the 
common property of everyone, it will be obvious that you know nothing more 
than anyone else.””* Artemidoros included all he intended the public to know 
about his art in the first three books, which can therefore be viewed as a 
complete work, even without books 4 and 5. 

The Arabic translation of Artemidoros survives in a unique manuscript, Ar. 


?5 Pack 237, 17-22: xai yàp убу aicOávouai тушу toig DiBAioig £ykaAoóvtov Gc TOV 
рёу v avtoicg yeypanuévov алтдєіас u£v où’ ótioðv блоёебутоу, OD Tavtwv бё 
é&eipyaopnévov OLSE qQnoXoynuévov, čot бё àv kai napaAeAeuiiévov ávaykatav бутоу 
th олоӨбёсє1 (As a matter of fact, I am now aware of certain men who charge that these books, 
while they leave nothing at all to be desired with regard to their accuracy, are nonetheless 
incomplete and do not delve far enough into the causes. And, indeed, they maintain that certain 
things still demanded by the subject at hand have been omitted). 


26 Introduction to book iv. Pack 238, 1-6; see also Artemidoros, Interpretation of Dreams, 
trans. White, p. 8. 
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yazma 4726 now in the Istanbul University Library. It was discovered by 
Fahd in 1959 and edited by him in 1964." The manuscript has been dated 
both to ca. 1200 and to the fourteenth century.” Its title page, written by a 
later hand,” does not give the name of the translator; it tells its reader that the 
work is a “book on the interpretation of dreams by the wise Artemidoros іп 


three sections” (-— YLi a le ju 9 tel 1 eS ait! 125 ois 


Y),? and it contains the translation only of books 1-3." 

The tenth-century bibliographical compilation, Kitab al-fihrist, by Ibn al- 
Nadim, mentions that the famous translator Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873) had 
translated Artemidoros’s work on dream interpretation in five books.” The 
text discovered by Fahd therefore generated a number of questions: who was 
the translator? how many books of Artemidoros’s work had been translated 
into Arabic? was there an intermediary Syriac translation? how useful was the 
Arabic text for the retrieval of the Greek archetype? 

The characteristics of the translation were analyzed by Fahd and by F. 
Rosenthal in somewhat different terms. According to Fahd, the overall impres- 
sion of the reader is that it is a faithful and exact translation, and for this 
reason it is an indispensable aid to the editor of the Greek text.? The translation 


? On the discovery, see Fahd, “La traduction arabe des Oneirocritica,” pp. 87-89. The text 
was published by Fahd, ed., Artémidore d' Éphése; an exhaustive index to the Arabic text with 
cross references to the Greek text was compiled by E. Schmitt, Lexikalische Untersuchungen zur 
arabischen Ubersetzung von Artemidors Traumbuch (Wiesbaden, 1970). 

3 H, Ritter and A. Ateş dated the manuscript to ca. 1200 according to Fahd, ed., Artémidore 
d' Éphése, p. xxiii. A I 4th-century date is given by F. Rosenthal, "From Arabic Books and Manuscripts, 
XII: The Arabic Translation of Artemidorus," JAOS 85 (1965), p. 139. 

? See Fahd, "La traduction arabe des Oneirocritica," p. 88. 

20 The first folio of the manuscript with the title of the work is reproduced in Fahd, Artémidore 
d' Éphése, pl. I. 

*! For a description of the manuscript, see Fahd, “La traduction arabe des Oneirocritica ," pp. 
87-89, and Artémidore d’ Ephese, pp. xxii-xxiv. Fahd’s edition includes three plates that reproduce 
a total of five folia from the manuscript. The folia that currently comprise the manuscript seem to 
have belonged to a larger collection, from which they were extracted and bound separately for the 
library of Sultan Abdül-Hamid II (1879-1909). The first twelve folia of the manuscript are missing 
(Fahd, "La traduction arabe des Oneirocritica,” p. 88, and Artémidore Ф Éphése, p. xxi) as is 
indicated by an early "foliotage en minuscules grecs" that runs throughout the manuscript. The 
condition of the last folio, which is filled with certificates of purchase and other formulas from the 
16th century and later, indicates that there were no further folia (Fahd, “La traduction arabe des 
Oneirocritica," p. 88). The first part of the introduction (the address to Cassius Maximus, Pack 
1,1-3,8) is missing. 

* [bn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist, Flügel et al., eds., р. 255: GLAS Gales „ууз а jl 
inna op oris Ui coUa aed GI sana OES CSI oa 413 Gs lI 

35 Unfortunately, Fahd’s edition of the Arabic translation appeared too late for Pack to consult 
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is so literal that several terms, for which the translator was unable to procure 
an Arabic equivalent, are simply transcribed from Greek into Arabic. The 
literal rendering of the Greek often obscures the sense of the Arabic text, 
especially in the passages where Artemidoros referred to Graeco-Roman insti- 
tutions that were unknown in the Middle Ages. In these cases the translator, 
who was incapable of grasping the meaning of the Greek text, rendered the 
original word by word, often losing sight of the sense in the process. Parts of 
sentences that exist in the Greek original are missing from the Arabic translation, 
either because the translator could not understand them, or because they were 
absent from his Greek copy or because they were lost in the course of the 
transmission of the Arabic text. The Greek text is sometimes not rendered 
literally. Composite Greek words are replaced by two or more Arabic words, 
but composite Greek expressions are also sometimes rendered with a single 
Arabic word. The language of the translator is burdened with foreign terms 
and expressions modeled after Greek or Syriac usage —in fact, Syriacisms are 
so frequent that Fahd wondered whether the Arabic translator was working 
from a Syriac intermediary. The vocabulary and expression of the Arabic text 
place it between the classical and the colloquial language, as is usually the case 
with ninth-century translations. The Syriacisms of the text, understandable 
for a native speaker of Syriac, as well as the evidence of the Fihrist, led Fahd 
to deduce that the author of the translation at hand was indeed Hunayn b. 
Ishàq. The Arabic Artemidoros is inferior to Hunayn's translations of Galen, 
so perhaps it should be considered a product of his youth, before he had 
gained proficiency in Greek and mastery of translation techniques." 
Rosenthal agreed with Fahd that the translator was Hunayn b. Ishàq, but 
dismissed the notion of a Syriac intermediary, since no certain traces of it 
could be discovered: 
The overall translation technique is clearly that of Hunayn and his school. The 
often complicated Greek is rendered throughout into lucid and concise Arabic 
according to the sense. In fact, Ar [= the Arabic translation] is clearer and simpler 
than G [= the Greek text], at the expense of any literary ambitions Artemidorus 
may have had. For instance, Ar. consistently uses the verb dalla ["it signifies"] 
where G never tires of varying the expressions introducing the explanation of 
dreams. However, the translation is by no means philologically exact in our sense 
of the term. Ar. is full of mistranslations which can only to a small extent be 


explained as due to a poor text of G in the manuscript (or manuscripts, we cannot 
tell) available to the translator. A frequent cause of loose translation is the wrong 


during the preparation of his edition of the Greek text; see R. Pack, "Artemidoriana Graeco-Arabica," 
TAPA 106 (1976), p. 307. 


* Fahd, Artémidore d'Éphése, рр. xiv-xxii. 
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analysis of sentence structure or the failure to pay attention to such matters as the 
cases of nouns. It is obvious that the translator often merely guessed at the 
meaning. We cannot escape the strange feeling that variant readings in G seemingly 
suggested by Ar. never really existed in any Greek manuscript but were formed in 
the mind of the translator trying to decipher the text in front of him or listening to 
someone reading the text to him aloud (Ar. often suggests a Greek text as it was 
then pronounced, rather than the classical spelling). All such flaws do not entirely 
eliminate the possibility of Hunayn’s translatorship, as he himself felt truly at 
home only in the technical language of Galen and, for his knowledge of the 
technical language of dream interpreters, was presumably restricted to the work of 
Artemidoros. ^ 


Rosenthal concludes that, since the translator often resorted to guess work, the 
value of the Arabic translation of Artemidoros for textual criticism is very 
limited, and that the Arabic text merits further study only because of its impor- 
tance for cultural history.^ But this opinion was evidently not shared by other 
scholars. After the publication of the Arabic translation, a number of articles 
suggested textual emendations to be used by a future editor of the Greek 
text." 

In his review of Fahd's edition, G. Strohmaier sought to reconcile the 
problem posed by the absence of a translator's name on the unique manuscript 
of the translation with the evidence in the Fihrist. In view of the Syriacisms of 
the Arabic text, he suggested that Hunayn had initially translated it from 
Greek into Syriac and then one of his students went from Syriac into Arabic." 
The problem was further investigated by Ullmann, who listed fourteen names 
of plants, five names of animals, and eight medical terms that were rendered 
in the Arabic with different equivalents than in other translations known to 
have been produced by Hunayn and his school. Ullmann concluded that two 
Arabic translations of Artemidoros had been produced: one by Hunayn b. 
Ishaq comprising all five books, which was mentioned in the Fihrist and is 


* Rosenthal, “Arabic Translation of Artemidorus," pp. 139-40. 


56 For further comments on the translation reflecting the literature published up to 1968, see 
Magdi, Die Kapitel über Traumtheorie und Traumdeutung aus dem Kitab at-tahrir fi ‘ilm at-tafsir 
des Ріуа? ad-Din al-Jaziri (7.113! Jahrhundert), pp. 19-22. See also Lamoreaux, “Dream 
Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 78-86. 


7 See R. Pack, “On Artemidorus and His Arabic Translator," TAPA 98 (1967), pp. 313-26; 
idem, “Artemidoriana Graeco-Arabica,” pp. 307-12; G. M. Browne, “Ad Artemidorum Arabum," 
Le Muséon 97 (1984), pp. 207-20; idem, *Ad Artemidorum Arabum IL" Le Muséon 103 (1990), 
pp. 267-82; A. Breen, "Observations on the Arabic Translation of Artemidorus: Book I," Le 
Muséon 101 (1988), pp. 179-81; G. W. Bowersock, Fiction as History: Nero to Julian (Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London, 1994), pp. 145-147. 


5% G. Strohmaier, review of T. Fahd, ed., Artémidore d'Éphése in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
62 (1967), pp. 270-75. 
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now lost; and a second one by an anonymous translator that included only 
three books, which is in fact the surviving Arabic text.” In his answer to 
Ullmann’s article, Fahd pointed that al-Dinawari quoted passages from all 
five books and that his quotations from books 1-3 reproduce the surviving 
translation, which indicates that it initially comprised all five books. Moreover, 
Fahd accounted for the discrepancies in the translation of terms listed by 
Ullmann and demonstrated that only one Arabic translation of Artemidoros 
existed, and that was the one prepared by Hunayn.” 

The Arabic translation of Artemidoros is not simply a rendition of the text 
from one language into another. Artemidoros frequently referred to notions 
and institutions that were peculiar to the pagan Graeco-Roman civilization of 
late antiquity. In these passages the Arabic text does not give a translation, but 
an adaptation of the Greek original. The changes relevant to religion have 
been collected and discussed by Strohmaier."' The ancient deities mentioned 
in the Greek Artemidoros are most often rendered as angels, a practice that 
seems to be typical of Hunayn's school of translation." There are limited 
examples where the name of the deity is simply transliterated without further 
explanation, or is omitted and the deity is referred to by his or her attributes. 
In three instances, the names of Aphrodite and Hermes are rendered with the 
Arabic names for the corresponding planets." In a very few passages, such as 
the one on dreaming of the crucifixion, it is possible to discern that the translator 
was a Christian." 

Hunayn's renderings are not always consistent. The same deity is not always 
rendered in the same manner.? In addition, at the beginning the Greek iereus 
(priest) is rendered by the Arabic imam, a word with clear Muslim connotations; 
later on iereus is translated as kahin, the word for the soothsayers of pagan 
Arabia. Strohmaier conceded that it is sometimes difficult to decide whether 


? M. Ullmann, “War Hunayn der Übersetzer von Artemidors Traumbuch?," Die Welt des 
Islams 13 (1971), pp. 204-11. 


“° Fahd, “Hunayn ibn Ishaq est-il le traducteur des Oneirocritica d' Artémidore d'Éphése?," 
pp. 270-84. 


^! G. Strohmaier, “Die griechischen Götter in einer christlich-arabischen Übersetzung. Zur 
Traumbuch des Artemidor in der Version des Hunain ibn Ishak,” in Die Araber in der alten Welt, 
ed. F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, vol. 5:1 (Berlin, 1968), pp. 127-62. 


? Ibid., p. 131, n. 2. 
? Ibid., p. 135. 
“* Ibid., p. 146. 


45 Hermes and Aphrodite are a case in point. For a rendering of their names other than by the 
equivalent Arabic planets, see ibid., pp. 133-34. 
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the Arabic departures from the Greek text merely reflect the translator’s limited 
understanding of the Greek language and his ignorance of the Graeco-Roman 
context within which Artemidoros’s interpretations functioned.” But he con- 
siders a number of them as the product of a deliberate choice, motivated by 
the translator’s desire to protect the reputation of the ancient Greek authors, to 
be considerate toward Orthodox circles and to increase the esteem of Christianity 
in the eyes of Muslims." Hunayn’s adaptations were made at the expense of a 
more faithful rendering of the Greek text and seem to have been criticized by 
al-Jahiz, a Muslim intellectual who was Hunayn’s contemporary and also fre- 
quented the court of Baghdad. 

In spite of the changes meant to make Artemidoros's text more appealing 
and understandable to medieval readers who followed monotheistic religions, 
several passages of the Arabic translation are incomprehensible without re- 
course to the Greek text. The difficulties that later Arabic authors faced in 
understanding the Arabic translation become apparent if we examine Artemi- 
doros's afterlife in subsequent Arabic dreambooks. Al-Dinawari quoted exten- 
sively from the Arabic translation of Artemidoros. Though he generally fol- 
lowed the translation faithfully, he often quoted the Arabic text with slight 
changes if its meaning was difficult to grasp. Other authors, who were not as 
literal as al-Dinawari in quoting their sources, did include interpretations that 
ultimately originated in Artemidoros's Arabic translation, but omitted the 
problematic phrases altogether.” 


% Ibid., pp. 130-31. 

57 Ibid., p. 156. 

48 Ibid., pp. 155-56. 

^? A good example is the interpretation of the crucifixion. Strohmaier used the Arabic rendering 
of the corresponding Greek passage as an example of Hunayn's altering the meaning of the text 
which should be attributed to his Christian faith (ibid., p. 146): "Wo Artemidor von der 
Kreuzigungsstrafe redet, haben die Assoziationen, die ein Christ damit begreiflicherweise verbindet, 
die Übersetzung beeintrüchtigt. Für reiche Leute ist es schlimm, sich im Traum gekreuzigt zu 
sehen, yupnvot yap otavupoüvtrat Kal тас odpkag ANOAAVOVOL ot otaupoOÉvteg (because the 
crucified are stripped naked and lose their flesh) [Artem. ii.53]. Hunain formuliert die Begründung 
pietütvoller: der Gekreuzigte wird nämlich nackt gekreuzigt, und sein Körper verändert sich 
(43.45 ety GL pe bees аЛ 1 aa, [Fahd, ed., Artémidore d' Éphése, p. 332,1. 9]). 
Nun ist es aber nicht mehr unmittelbar einsichtig, warum der Traum für den Reichen ungünstigt 
ist, und das mu Hunain auch empfunden haben. Er sucht nämlich die Bedeutung des Traumes 
durch einen Zusatz ausdrücklich sicherzustellen: und deswegen weist es auf den Verlust ihrer 
Habe hin, wenn sie sich gekreuzigt sehen [4 agilS 151 lil aa уу „1 slat be Us ШУ), 
| gti (Fahd, ibid., p. 332, 1. 11)].” Al-Dinawari copied this passage into his own dreambook. 
The meaning of the phrase «ia. 1 4-45 3 (his body changes) was apparently hard for him to 
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So far, the only effort to demonstrate the influence of Artemidoros on 
Arabic dream interpretation through textual examples has been undertaken by 
Abdel Daim, in a book published a year before the discovery of the Arabic 
translation of Artemidoros. Abdel Daim was therefore limited to comparing 
al-Muntakhab with excerpts from Artemidoros’s Greek text in French transla- 
tion.” However, given the adaptations evident in Hunayn's translation, which 
altered some of the nuances as well as the contents of the Greek original, any 
investigation of Artemidoros’s influence on Arabic dream interpretation based 
on the Greek text without recourse to its Arabic version could be misleading." 
In addition to the first three books that survive in Istanbul University Ar. 
yazma 4726, the Arabic translation of the last two books can be retrieved, at 
least in part, from the extensive quotations of Artemidoros given in al-Dinawari 
and in al-Damiri’s fourteenth-century zoological encyclopedia, the Hayat 
al-hayawán (Life of Animals). This means that almost all Hunayn’s translation 


comprehend, because in both manuscripts of al-Dinawari that I examined it appears as puèi , 
42 $1 (his color changes); cf. Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 167b and BN arabe 2745, fol. 205a. Al-Muntakhab 
(p. 161), which copied al-Dinawari, omitted the bothersome phrase and limited the explanation of 
the interpretation to the phrase L jle lias co glue! Y [sic] (because the crucified is crucified 
naked). Al-Nabulusi (vol. 2, p. 40), who also copied al-Dinawari, included the interpretation but 
omitted its justification, though he did repeat the phrase added by Hunayn: Justa -LuceY! pbs 


ФА os— sind le Jur «303 «igs, (For the rich it is a bad sign, and indeed it indicates the 
corruption of their affairs). Ibn Shahin (no. 2276) also omitted the problematic explanation of the 
interpretation: GY , à àll le Jats omais alin So al алУ cleat! 5l oris 
-DO е ba cos LI (And it is said that crucifixion for the rich who are not high ranking 
dignitaries is a sign of poverty, because the crucified is crucified naked). For a more detailed 
analysis of the interpretations on crucifixion in the Greek and Arabic tradition, see also chapter 5. 

5% A. Abdel Daim, L’ oniromancie arabe d'après Ibn Sirin, pp. 150-61. The French translation 
used by Daim is H. Vidal, Artémidore: La clef des songes ou les cinq livres d'interprétation des 
songes, réves et visions (Paris, 1921). 

*' For example, anyone familiar with the Greek text of Artemidoros's introduction to book i 
who would read A. Miquel's summary of the same introduction made from the Arabic translation 
(A. Miquel, "Réflexions sur le Livre des songes d'Artémidore d'Éphése—Hunayn b. Ishaq,” 
Studia Islamica 52 [1980], pp. 89-103) would immediately realize that the meaning of several 
Greek sentences has shifted in its Arabic translation. In his translation of book i, Hunayn seems to 
have rendered certain Greek terms on the theory of dream interpretation, not by choosing an 
Arabic word that would be as close to the Greek as possible, but by employing the Arabic 
terminology on dream interpretation that was already current in the 9th century. A case in point is 
the Greek enypnion, rendered with the Quranic adhghath ahlam,which literally means “confused 
dreams” (see Strohmaier, “Die griechischen Götter,” p. 149). 

^ AI-Damiri also mentions other authors of dreambooks, including al-Dinawari and the Persian 
Jamasb, who is cited by al-Dinawari together with Artemidoros. It is therefore possible that 
al-Damiri lifted his quotations, not directly from Hunayn's Arabic translation, but indirectly from 
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survives. The examination of the relationship between the Arabic translation 
of Artemidoros and later Arabic dreambooks remains to be undertaken, but it 
lies outside the scope of the present study. 

The stylistic particularities of Hunayn’s translation and the alterations that 
its passages underwent at the hands of subsequent Arabic authors explain why 
Artemidoros’s interpretations that occur in the Oneirocriticon are phrased so 
differently from the ancient Greek text." This is the reason why the Greek 
Oneirocriticon (the Arabic sources of which did not include the Arabic transla- 
tion of Artemidoros but only Arabic dreambooks that were directly or indirectly 
informed by Artemidoros's wisdom) does not contain interpretations that per- 
fectly correspond to Hunayn's text, either. However, Hunayn’s choice of words 
can sometimes elucidate the expressions found in similar interpretations in the 
Oneirocriticon. 


The Arrangement of Chapters 


The overwhelming majority of the surviving Greek dreambooks are arranged 
in alphabetical order. Only three, Artemidoros, the Oneirocriticon, and the 
dreambook of Manuel Paleologos,” are not—each of these three has its own 
arrangement. In his introduction, Artemidoros described the sequence in which 
he would discuss the various dream symbols, because he intended to break 


al-Dinawari. Given the use of al-Damiri's quotations in Ullmann's debate with Fahd, it is of some 
importance to examine whether this is indeed the case. For al-Damiri’s sources, see J. de Somogyi, 
“The Interpretation of Dreams in Ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawan,” JRAS (1940-41), pp. 2-3. 

53 For a further example, see Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near 
East," p. 123: Ibn Sina, who relied heavily on the Arabic translation of Artemidoros for the 
compilation of his own work on dream interpretation, omitted or rephrased several interpretations 
found in the Arabic version of the Greek text because in these instances Hunayn's Arabic made 
little sense. 


M Only the systems of Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon will be discussed; the dreambook 
attributed to Manuel Paleologos does not, at least in its present form, seem to follow any clearly 
discernible arrangement. The published text (ed. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 1, pp. 511-24) 
is based solely on Paris. gr. 2419, which also contains the Oneirocriticon just before Manuel's 
dreambook. Drexl’s critical edition of the Oneirocriticon has a different sequence of chapters. It is 
conceivable that the chapters of Manuel's dreambook, which might have had a discernible 
arrangement at some earlier stage, were similarly rearranged. The fragments from Manuel 
Paleologos's dreambook added at the end of the text of the Oneirocriticon in Leidens. Voss. 49 are 
so few and so incongruously arranged (in a different way than in Paris. gr. 2419), that, even with 
the additional evidence from the Leidensis, one cannot arrive at a conclusion regarding the 
sequence of chapters originally intended by the author. 
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away from the method of classification used by his predecessors (asterisks 
indicate lacunae in the original text): 


“E&fic олоӨтсореда тс sei kpivetv то®с Oveipous. £&er бё табу f] Apaypateta 
TOLAVTHV. OLY MONEP ot raAatot оло Bedv apEMuE8a, kàv doeßeiv туі SoKGuEvV, 
GAAG трос TÒ буаүкоїоу тїс бколоъӨіос̧ dnoBrénovtes арба лрфтоу ало 
tod үєуудсдол, ёпецта ** буатрефесдол, EENS пері odpatog кої TOV EV TO 
OMLATL pepav просүуорёуфу кой блоүіуоцёуфу кой афбауорёуфу кой HELOVHÉ- 
væv кої GAXotouuévov еіс цорфӯу étépav ў Eig Алу, eita nepi ёдаскоћас̧ 
TEYVOV лаутобапфу Kai Epywv кої eximSevpatov, eita лєрї ёфпрВіос̧, лері 
Youvaotov [кот’ &ióoc], nepi Gyavav, лєрї BaAaveiov xat Aovtpot поутоёало?, 
пері трофїс таотс vypüc te кої $npàc, лері поъроу kat отєфўаушу, nepi [афроб1- 
сісу] ovvovotac, тєрї Urvov. тофта Lev тєрїёёєї тү npor PiBAOc’ тү ё Sevtépa 
** тєрї ётүртүүорс ос AONAGLATWV kóouov navtóc GVSPELOV kal YUVALKELOD 
GEPOG кой TOV лєрї йёро, тєрї kuvnyeotag тєрї GALELAG тєрї тАо® тєрї YEWPYLAG, 
пері ӧіктс̧, apync дпцосіос Kal Аєттоэруїас, otpatetac, Bedv quiis kat лері 
ӨєФу, тєрї Өау@то®, кої єї тї САЛО проїоу 6 AGYOS oxonvroet. 


Next, we shall explain how to classify dreams. The treatment will be arranged in 
the following order. We shall not begin, as early writers did, with the gods, even if 
we strike some people as being irreverent but, observing the natural sequence of 
events, we shall begin first with birth, then ** education. Then we shall treat the 
body and the parts of the body—those which are added, subtracted, grown, 
diminished, and changed into a different shape or substance. After that, we shall 
talk about the teaching of trades of all types, pursuits, and occupations; then, 
about the life of the ephebe, bodily exercises [according to types], contests, the 
bath, washing of every kind, all food, liquid as well as solid, unguents and 
garlands, sexual intercourse, and sleep. This material will be treated in the first 
book. The second book, however, ** about waking up, greeting people, all masculine 
and feminine clothing, climate and climatic phenomena, about hunting, fishing, 
sailing, farming, about legal proceedings, public office, and liturgies (i.e., public 
service performed at private expense), military service, the worship of the gods, 
and about the gods themselves, death, and anything else that will be suggested in 
the course of the exposition. 


The pattern which Artemidoros rejected was the traditional method of orga- 
nizing knowledge in an accessible form before the introduction of alphabetiza- 
tion. Thematic arrangement of knowledge in antiquity was followed by Aris- 
totle and Pliny, but the Greek-speaking world had already started breaking 
away from it in the second century д.р. By the tenth century, when the Oneir- 


55 110; Pack 19, 5-24. The passage is quoted according to Artemidoros, Interpretation of 
Dreams, trans. White. Whatever Artemidoros's original intentions, the sequence of his five books 
lacks orderly classification because of the incremental manner in which the books were written: at 
the beginning Artemidoros intended to write two books, the organization of which is set forth in the 
introduction to book i. He then wrote a third one to cover the omissions of the first three. He later 
added books iv-v to include new material, and explain the interpretations already set forth in the 
first three books. 


5 The earliest known alphabetically arranged Greek dictionary is that by Diogenianos of 
Heraklea, who lived during Hadrian's reign. For the early history of Greek lexicography, see 
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ocriticon was written, thematic arrangement of the type avoided by Artemidoros 
had generally been abandoned in favor of an alphabetical sequence of topics." 
The Oneirocriticon, however, is organized thematically. 

Alphabetical organization was not as widely employed in the Arabic-speaking 
world. The nature of the Arabic language, in which the majority of the words 
can be broken down to a three-consonant root, made it difficult and impractical 
to employ a system of strict alphabetical order in compiling a dictionary, a 
difficulty reflected in the history of Arabic lexicography.“ Not surprisingly, 
dream-interpretation literature in Arabic was always organized by subject 
from its origins until the thirteenth century, when alphabetical classification 
of dream symbols was introduced by Ibn Ghannam (d. 1294). Even after Ibn 
Ghannam, the standard format of an Arabic dreambook included a long intro- 
duction on the theory and principles of dream interpretation, followed by the 
interpretations of specific dream symbols arranged according to subject in а 
hierarchical manner, beginning with God, Heaven and its inhabitants, such as 
angels, prophets, and the companions and followers of the Prophet Muhammad, 
and continuing with earth and its inhabitants, i.e., man and the parts of the 
human body, human activities, and every-day objects, fauna and flora.” 


Hunger, Byzantine logotechnia, vol. 2, pp. 407-30. In Western Europe, thematic lexicography was 
widely employed by medieval Scholasticism; see T. McArthur, “Thematic Lexicography,” in The 
History of Lexicography, ed. R. P. K. Hartmann (Amsterdam-Philadelphia, 1986), pp. 157-66. 


57 The tradition of thematic arrangement persisted in medical writings. For example, the 
medical compilation by Theophanes Nonnos, which dates from the reign of Constantine VII, 
around the same time as the Oneirocriticon, the material is arranged according to subject, 
following the parts of the human body in order from head to toe. However, this arrangement 
applies strictly to the human body, and not the universe, as is the case in the Oneirocriticon. 
Nonnos's text was published twice: Nonni, medici clarissimi, De omnium particularium morborum 
curatione liber, nunc primum in lucem editus, et summa diligentia conversus per H. Martium 
(Strasbourg, 1568); reprinted with additional commentary in Theophanis Nonni Epitome de 
curatione morborum Graece ac Latine, Ope codicum manuscriptorum recensuit notasque adjecit 
J. St. Bernard, 2 vols. (Gotha and Amsterdam, 1794-95). 

58 See J. Haywood, Arabic Lexicography (Leiden, 1965). 

?? Variations within this general frame were possible. The most usual one is to treat the sky and 
heavenly bodies immediately after the godhead and before the angels and holy figures, as is done 
by Ibn Shahin. Al-Dinawari discusses the godhead and the heavenly inhabitants at the beginning, 
but, as he organizes his treatise around the full circle of a human life, the hereafter is discussed at 
the very end, right after death. It is impossible to know whether the Arabic-speaking world 
invented the hierarchical system of classification independently, as a matter of common sense, or 
became acquainted with it through the Arabic translations from the Greek, or even earlier, through 
contact with the Syriac- and Coptic-speaking heirs to the Graeco-Roman intellectual tradition. For 
the survival of this system of arrangement in medieval Coptic lexicography, see A. Sidarus, 
“Onomastica Aegyptiaca: La tradition des lexiques thématiques en Egypte a travers les ages et les 
langues,” Histoire, epistémologie, langage 12:1 (Paris, 1990), pp. 7-19 and idem, “Les lexiques 
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The arrangement of the Oneirocriticon, which is different than that of 
Artemidoros and defies its contemporary Byzantine practice, betrays its kinship 
with Arabic dreambooks.? A detailed comparison of the organization of the 
material in the Oneirocriticon and the Arabic dreambooks can shed light on 
the changes made by the Greek author in order to adapt Muslim concepts for 
Christian readers. It can also explain the position of certain chapters in the 
Oneirocriticon which may at first glance seem arbitrary. 

Chapters 5-14 of the Oneirocriticon discuss religious notions. With the 
exception of chapters 6-7 and 13-14, they purport to be based on "Indian," 
that is, Christian, sources, and indeed appear to present a Christian point of 
view. They are followed by three chapters *On Judges and Measures" according 
to the Indians, Persians, and Egyptians respectively (chapters 15-17), and by a 
number of chapters on hair and various parts and functions of the human 
body (chapter 18 and further). Chapters 11, 12, 17 and 18 in Drexl’s text are 
somewhat mislabeled, since they discuss more than their titles indicate. The 
contents of chapters 5-18 are as follows: 

5. On the resurrection of the dead according to the Indians 

6. On the resurrection of the dead according to the Persians 

7. On the resurrection of the dead according to the Egyptians 

8. On Paradise according to the Indians 

9. On Hell according to the Indians 

10. On the angels according to the Indians 

11. On the prophets, apostles and teachers according to the Indians: Jesus 
Christ; being ordained patriarch, priest or deacon; reading from the Holy 
Writ to the people; monastic tonsure. 

12. On various faiths according to the Indians: performing the duties of a 
(Christian) priest; reading books to the people; ringing the sounding-board; 
building a church 

13. On faith according to the Persians 

14. On faith according to the Egyptians: interacting with the pharaoh 


onomasiologiques gréco-copto-arabes du Moyen Age et leurs origines anciennes,” Lingua Restituta 
Orientalis: Festgabe fiir Julius Assfalg (Wiesbaden, 1990), pp. 348-59. 


80 The discomfort of later Greek scribes of the Oneirocriticon with this unusual arrangement is 
evident in their efforts to reorganize the sequence of chapters. Thus, in two Greek manuscripts, 
Paris. gr. 2419 and Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632, the chapters on heavenly bodies and heavenly 
phenomena such as the clouds, winds, and rain and their consequences, are made to precede the 
chapters on godhead and religious notions, evidently following a mindset similar to that of later 
organizers of Aristotle's works who made the Physics precede the Metaphysics. In addition, the 
scribe of Zagora 89 attempted to organize the dream symbols alphabetically, without being able to 
break away totally from their previous thematic arrangement. 
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15. On judges and measures according to the Indians 

16. On judges and judgments according to the Persians 

17. On judges and judgments according to the Egyptians: having a fever; 
being sick in the belly; the dreamer’s hands becoming longer; the dreamer’s 
hair becoming partly white; the dreamer’s legs becoming longer and stronger 

18. On hair according to the Indians: dreaming of an unknown man; dreaming 
of a youth; dreaming of an old man; becoming gray-haired; becoming white- 
haired; obtaining longer hair; shaving or cutting the hair 

The order in which these Christian dream symbols are presented in the 
Oneirocriticon closely follows the order of Muslim dream symbols in Arabic 
works. Arabic dreambooks start with a chapter on dreaming of God. The 
discussion of such a dream unavoidably touches on theological matters, such 
as God’s lack of visual attributes, which is part and parcel of the general 
iconoclastic attitude prevalent in 151ат.“ The Oneirocriticon lacks a chapter 
on dreaming of God, either because the contents of such a chapter proved too 
difficult for the Greek author to adapt, or because he found it unacceptable to 
discuss the God of the Christians in the same terms as the God of the Muslims. 
He therefore started his interpretations with the next chapter of his Arabic 
model, the resurrection of the dead. The Oneirocriticon then treats Paradise, 
Hell, and the angels, as it is done in the Arabic dreambooks. 

Chapter 11, “On the Prophets, Apostles and Teachers” (whose nomenclature 
and sequence is lifted from St. Paul®) corresponds to a chapter on the prophets 
and other holy figures, such as the companions of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the next generation of Muslims that is found in Arabic dreambooks. The 
Oneirocriticon discusses dreaming of Jesus Christ in the chapter on the prophets 
because this is where dreaming of him is interpreted in Arabic dreambooks, 
since Islam considers him a prophet.” The interpretations of being ordained 


*' For the theological approach in the chapter on dreaming of God from al-Muntakhab (which 
was in fact copied from al-Khargüshi's a/-bishara wa-al-nidhara), see 1. Zilio Grandi, “Il problema 
della visione di dio secondo il manuale di onirocritica Muntakhab al-kalam fi tafsir al-ahlam,” pp. 
69-81 (with an appendix quoting the entire chapter from a/l-Muntakhab in Italian translation). 


© Пері лрофптфу, àánootóAov Kai ё1бавок@лоу. Cor. I, 12:28-31; Eph. 4:11-12; see also 
Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet , p. 236, n. 51. 


$$ The interpretation of Jesus in the Oneirocriticon seems to be based, not on the Islamic 
interpretation of *Isa, but on the Arabic interpretation of godhead and/or of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Given the impossibility of knowing what exactly was written in the Greek author's Arabic models, 
the reason for his reluctance to adapt the Muslim interpretations of God but his inclusion of 
interpretations of Christ, another member of the Christian trinity, can only be speculated upon. It 
is possible that the Arabic interpretations of godhead were supported by Quranic passages for 
which the Greek author could not find biblical equivalents. It is also possible that his reticence was 
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or performing the duties of a priest and reading aloud to the people, which are 
set forth in chapters 11 and 12, correspond to the Muslim interpretations of 
leading the people in prayer, delivering the Friday sermon (khutba) and reading 
aloud from the Qur'àn (qird’a). Ringing the sounding board and building a 
church are equivalent to performing the call to prayer (adhàn) and building a 
mosque. 

Chapters 13 and 14, which discuss faith and the performance of religious 
duties according to the Persians and the Egyptians, are appropriately placed in 
this section of the work; dreaming of the pharaoh, however, which is also 
discussed in chapter 14, as well as dreaming of judges, measures, and judgments, 
which are covered in chapters 15-17, appear to be somewhat irrelevant. Their 
discussion does not seem to provide a smooth transition to chapter 18 and 
those following, which contain interpretations of the human body. 

As we have seen earlier, the interpretations of the pharaoh given in chapter 
14 are identical with the Arabic interpretations of the caliph, which are usually 
discussed in an equivalent position in Arabic dreambooks.™ Caliphs in Arabic 
dreambooks are often interpreted in the first, religious chapters, because their 
title literally means that they are the successors of the Prophet as leaders of 
the Muslim community.” As for chapters 15-17, which interpret judges, dream- 
ing of a judge (аа?) can also be inserted among the religious chapters of an 
Arabic dreambook, because a judge ought to be a superior religious scholar, 
as his appointment is based on his profound knowledge of the Islamic law.” 
Arabic dreambooks then turn to humans and the parts of the human body, as 
is done in the Oneirocriticon. 

Reconstructing the sequence of contents in the Arabic text that the author 
of the Oneirocriticon was using yields the following: 


triggered by specific arguments in the Christian-Muslim religious polemics of the day. For a 
summary of the Byzantine arguments against the Islamic view of God and references to the works 
of the two polemicists (Niketas of Byzantium and Theodore Abü Qurra) who wrote earlier than the 
author of the Oneirocriticon on the subject, see A. T. Khoury, Polémique byzantine contre l'Islam 
(УШ-Х s.) (Leiden, 1972), рр. 315-52. 

% Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 369. 

$85 Other placements of the chapter on caliphs are also possible, such as among the chapters 
covering human activities. The Oneirocriticon places the chapter on the priest in an analogous 
position. 

$6 Cf. Ibn Qutayba’s table of contents in Kister, “Interpretation of Dreams,” pp. 102-3. 

6 Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 317-18, compares 
the table of contents from the Oneirocriticon with those from Ibn Qutayba and al-Qayrawani (cf. 
his tables 8 and 9). Useful as they are, these tables contain a few minor inaccuracies. For 
example, the Oneirocriticon is said to be missing the interpretations of reading the Qur'àn, calling 
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1. God 

2. Resurrection 

3. Paradise 

4. Hell 

5. Angels 

6. Prophets, companions of Muhammad, next generation of Muslims 

7. Sermon 

8. Reading the Qur'an 

9. Changing religion 

10. Idol worshiping 

11. Becoming an imam—leading the people in prayer 

12. Reading the Qur'àn 

13. Performing the call to prayer 

14. Mosques 

15. Idol worshiping 

16. Caliphs (possibly also imams, sultans) 

17. Judges 

On this list at least two chapters, 8 on reading the Qur'àn and 10 on idol 
worship, are repeated as chapters 12 and 15. The recurrence under a different 
guise in Greek of the same subject indicates that, in all likelihood, the author 
of the Oneirocriticon used at least two different Arabic dreambooks that had a 
similar, though not identical, sequence of chapters. The table of contents of 
the Oneirocriticon as it is recorded in Drexl’s critical edition yields further 
repetitions: horses are discussed in chapters 152-54 and also 230-31; trees and 
plants in 151 and 198-213; clothes in 156-57 and 215-29; houses and buildings 
in 142-48 and 254. The overall organization of an Arabic dreambook is still 
discernible in the Oneirocriticon, but the contents of Arabic dreambooks are 
better organized; for example, they do not repeat the same cluster of dream 
symbols in two totally different parts of the work.® It is rather unlikely that 
to prayer, and building a mosque. These in fact appear in a Christianized version in chapters 11 
and 12 of the Oneirocriticon. Interpretations on hills and mountains are also listed by Lamoreaux 
as missing, but they are in fact contained in chapters 142 and 143, “On Owning Land and 
Houses" (Drexl 93, 20—99, 5). In addition, a chapter on the interpretative principles is marked as 
missing in comparison with al-Qayrawani, but interpretative principles are contained in the 


Oneirocriticon in chapters 2 and 301 (Drexl 240, 6—241, 26), the final chapter of the Oneirocriticon, 
in exactly the same position as the equivalent chapter in al-Qayrawani. 

% Of the Arabic dreambooks under examination, only the earliest four are thematic. Al-Nabulusi’s 
compilation is alphabetical, but his difficulty in abiding by a strict alphabetical order and of 
breaking away from the long tradition of thematic arrangement is evident: though he brings 
together in one chapter all the dream symbols that begin with the same letter, the internal structure 
of each chapter is not alphabetical but thematic. 
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the author of the Oneirocriticon consulted a single Arabic source that was full 
of repetitions. It is more probable that the somewhat confused structure of the 
Oneirocriticon was the result of the Greek author’s consulting at least two 
Arabic dreambooks at the same time. Possibly, the hierarchical organization 
of the Arabic dreambooks was clearer to him at the beginning, where he 
managed to follow it closely. Later, however, he either lost sight of the system’s 
intricacies, or he did not care to observe them. He therefore combined the 
structure of the two sources he was using without establishing a consistent 
organization for his final product.” 

Though the sequence of chapters in the Oneirocriticon is generally unrelated 
to that in Artemidoros, a distant echo of Artemidoros’s way of thinking might 
have survived in one instance: the Oneirocriticon discusses courtship, women, 
and marriage (chapter 124) right after the interpretation of killing and death 
(chapters 120-23). Artemidoros also discusses marriage (ii.65) after a series 
of chapters pertaining to death (ii.60-64) and comments on the transition in 
these words: €me167 kai ò yópog £oixe 0avóto Kai Und Bavdtov onpai- 
VETOL, EVTADBA KOADS EXELV Nynodunv £rivno8fjvot avtod (Since mar- 
riage is similar to death and is represented by death, I thought it would be 
appropriate to treat the subject now). One wonders whether this coincidence 
is the result of several authors's faithfulness to the tradition of a genre or a 
trick played by the human subconscious."' 


Principles of Dream Interpretation 


Both Artemidoros and the Arabic dreambooks begin with an introduction 
expounding on the principles of dream interpretation. Of the Oneirocriticon's 
four introductions, only the one ascribed to Syrbacham, the dream interpreter 
to the “king of the Indians,” contains information pertinent to the theory of 
dream interpretation that is comparable to the contents of the introductions in 


© Further evidence that the Oneirocriticon is a compilation of more than one Arabic dreambook 
is the obvious inconsistency of chapters 96 (Drexl 57, 11 ff.) and 139 (Drexl 92, 1 ff.) with the 
principles expounded in the theoretical conclusion of the work in chapter 301 (Drexl 241, 1-14). 
According to chapter 96, a dream dreamt at the sixth hour of the night was fulfilled six months 
later, while according to chapter 301 it should have been fulfilled five years later. The dream 
narratad in chapter 139, which was dreamt in the ninth hour, was fulfilled three months later, 
while according to chapter 301 it should have been fulfilled a year later. 


70 Pack 188, 20-22. 


7! The relationship between love and death (eros and thanatos) has been amply explored by the 
literature of romanticism and modern literary criticism. 
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Artemidoros and the Arabic dreambooks. It briefly discusses the provenence 
of dreams and stresses that the interpretation of a particular dream depends on 
the wealth, social position and sex of the dreamer,” as well as on the season of 
the year during which it was dreamt. Syrbacham’s introduction differs from 
that of Artemidoros in that it presents a Christian justification for dream 
interpretation. Compared to the extensive theoretical introductions in Artemi- 
doros and the Arabic dreambooks, Syrbacham’s introduction is also very mea- 
ger.” 

Supplementary principles on the theory of dream interpretation are presented 
in the very last chapter of the Oneirocriticon, ёк tv Персфу xoi Atyurtiov 
лері SLAGKEWEWS kai xpioeoc óvetpov орофоуос (From the Persians and 
Egyptians Unanimously, on the Examination and Interpretation of Dreams). 
Placing an additional chapter on the theory of dream interpretation at the very 
end of the dreambook defies the arrangement of Artemidoros. It is also unusual, 
though not unknown, in Arabic works.” The similarities between Artemidoros 


7? Cf. Artemidoros i.9 (Pack 18, 16-20); iv, 2 (esp. Pack 245, 6-23). For a summary of the 
principles of ancient dream interpretation, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans 
l'antiquité, vol. 1 (Paris, 1879; rpt. Brussels, 1963), pp. 291-329. 

7 Syrbacham's introduction occupies | printed page; Artemidoros's introduction to book i 
occupies 19 pages; Ibn Qutayba's introduction is about a third of the total volume of his work; 
al-Dinawari's includes 15 lengthy sections ( maqalat); the introduction to al-Muntakhab is 26 
printed pages long; the introduction to the brief Ta‘bir al-ru’ya by pseudo-Ibn Sirin takes up 
several pages; Ibn Shahin and al-Nabulusi have introductions of 5 and 6 printed pages respectively. 
The introduction to a/-Muntakhab is presented in detail by Y. Gouda, Dreams and Their Meanings 
in the Old Arab Tradition (New York, 1991), pp. 1-26. It is followed by the interpretation of 
numerous dream symbols arranged alphabetically and based primarily, but not exclusively, on 
al-Muntakhab. Unfortunately, Gouda's publication adds little to the serious study of Arabic dream 
interpretation; see the review of Gouda's book by W. M. Brinner in /nternational Journal of 
Middle East Studies 28:2 (1996), pp. 302-4. A combination of the introduction to al-Muntakhab 
and to the dreambook of al-Nàbulusi is given in Muhammad M. al-Akili, /bn Seerin's [sic] 
Dictionary of Dreams according to Islamic Inner Traditions (Philadelphia,1992), pp. xv-xxxi. In 
spite of the title, al-Akili's interpretations are based mainly on the dreambook of al-Nabulusi. For 
a French translation of the introduction to the Ta‘bir al-ri’yd, see Ibn Sirin, Interprétation des 
réves, trans. Penot, pp. 1-9; Italian translation in Ibn Sirin, Libro del sogno, trans. Zilio Grandi, 
pp. 4-9. 

14 I know of only one Arabic dreambook that expounds the theory of dream interpretation in 
both its initial and its concluding chapter, and that is the dreambook of al-Nabulusi, whose 
epilogue (vol. 2, pp. 349-62) not only enumerates the sources of the work, but also identifies the 
most propitious hours for interpreting a dream, exhorts dreamers to narrate their dreams with 
accuracy, names the sources of dream interpretation, gives some further advice to dream interpreters, 
and cites a catalogue of dream interpreters (fabaqat al-mu‘abbirin), evidently copied from the 15th 
introductory maqdía of al-Dinawari. To this one could perhaps add al-Qayrawani’s al-Mumatti* 
that discusses the theoretical aspects of dream interpretation both in its first part (which constitutes 
about half of the total work) and in chapter 29 of the 30 that make up its second part, primarily 
dealing with specific dream symbols and their interpretation. See Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation 
in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 86-96 and p. 318 (Table 9). The final chapter of Drexl's 
edition of the Oneirocriticon appears as an introductory chapter in three Greek manuscripts: 
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and the Oneirocriticon have been obvious to the readers of the two works 
since the Middle Ages. In the eleventh century, the scribe L' of Laurent. Plut. 
87, 8, the oldest surviving manuscript of Artemidoros, copied on its margins 
two passages from the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 240, 21-241, 17 and 240, 9-12) 
in order to comment on relevant paragraphs from Artemidoros’s introduction 
(Pack 16, 10 and 18, 17).? But should this be taken as an indication that the 
author of the Oneirocriticon used the Greek text of Artemidoros as one of his 
sources? 


The Oneirocriticon and Artemidoros agree that the interpretation of a dream 
can vary depending on the identity of the dreamer and the time that it was 
dreamt. According to Artemidoros (i.9, Pack 18, 16-20): 


Avoutedrts 6 äv etn, où póvov бё AVOLTEAES GAAG кол &varykoov тф LOÓvtL TOV 
OVELPOV кої TH onokpivop£vo, £niotacQat тоу буё1рокрїттүу тіс TE EOTLV 0 10у 
TOV OVELPOV кої 6 tt npácoet kai блос y£yove Kal 6 т. EXEL ктўра kat блос 
EYEL соротос kot fjonvoc hkias y£yovg. 


It is profitable—indeed, not only profitable but necessary —for the dreamer as 
well as for the person who is interpreting that the dream interpreter know the 
dreamer's identity, occupation, birth, financial status, state of health, and age. 


In addition, Artemidoros (i.7, Pack 16, 10—17, 2) admonishes dream interpreters 
as follows: 


"En 1áct toic xpóónAov aitiav Exdevdyovol npoo£ygtw Хр, ёбу TE VUKTOG ёбу 
te fiuépag Opabh, undév Siadeperv уоріСоутас eic npóyvworv тђу уокта тїс 
ўиёрос unde tiv 6e nv &onépav tfjg Seins mpwtac, ёйу социётрос тїс Éxov 
[trig] трофӯс kaOe DSN’ Enel ої ye GuETpOL TPOdal оё прос atr] TH Ew napéyovotv 
ióeiv tò GANVEs, 


Next, one must pay attention to all those dreams in which one can perceive no 
obvious motivating factor, holding that there is no difference with regard to prediction 
between night and day, or between late evening and early evening, if a man falls 
asleep after having consumed a moderate amount of food. For immoderate eating 
prevents one from seeing the truth even at dawn.” 


Leidens. Voss. 49, Paris. gr. 2419, and Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632. Most of the general 
principles of dream interpretation from the final chapter of Drexl’s critical edition can be found in 
the introductory chapter of the abridgment of the Oneirocriticon from Paris. Suppl. gr. 690. 


® Pack, Artemidori Daldiani Onirocriticon Libri V, pp. vi-vii. The similarities between the two 
works have also been noted on one copy of the Oneirocriticon, Zagora 89 (fol. 3b), where we 
read: TÒ napóv OVELPOKPLTLKOY с прос TÒ TOD ' Артеріёфрох GtEAOV [sic for атєАёс] Eotiv. 
© yap’ Aptepidmpos xai та?та nepléyer npooétt kai та тоё ’ Aotpapyydyov (The present 
dreambook is, compared to Artemidoros, incomplete. For Artemidoros contains not only this, but 
also what Astrampsychos has). 


7 For a number of references to ancient literature confirming that in antiquity the dreams 
dreamt closest to dawn were considered to be the most truthful, see Artemidoros, Interpretation of 
Dreams, trans. White, p. 69, nn. 20 and 21. Cf. also the views on the subject that al- Dinawari 
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Both principles are expounded in Syrbacham's introduction (Drexl 2, 10-16”), 
as well as in the epilogue of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 240, 8—241, 14). In the 
Oneirocriticon, however, and especially in its concluding chapter, they are 
expanded with details regarding the correlation between the time that a dream 
was dreamt and its fulfillment that are absent from Artemidoros: 


Ta oveipata, ka9à ёт npogtpntat, eic Siadopa кріуоутол npóccona Srapdpac. 
èp Evi yap éveipati GAAN крїсїс Ent Вас1лёос xal GAAN Ext AGOD, GAAN 
Yewpyod Kal GAAN OTPATLÓTOV, ETEPA TOD LEYLOTAVOD кої ётёра TOD TEVNTOS, 
GAAN крїсїс £v àvópáct Kal GAAN èv yovatéiv, GAAN Ev Béper Kal tépa èv 
хем, tépa £v т) aboe тўс Nuepac xot ётёра Ev th ue oet, GAAN ÈV 
av&fioet тїс o£Arjvng kal GAAN £v HELMOEL. kat GAAG TOV OVELPATOV TAXEWS 
xai dAAa Врабё@с Kpivovtat. кол тофта, коӨос HÒN npoetnopev, mpoeKpiOn £v 
£xdoto просото), то Васо кой пёуттос, ueyvotávou Kat Kotvod Aao0, 
yuvatkóg kai dvópóc, yeopyoo kai otpattótov. Kai ODKETL ypeia лєрї TOD 
avtod ӧхалорВамєту' еф exdom yap крісел mponpunve v6n é Ékaotov. 

Kai évtedOev épunvevtéov тєрї O£poug Kal ye£uiQvog: YElMaV үйр xai 
Өёрос £v toig ӧёүӧротс кой фотоїс блакріуоутол. ёбу yap ien тс тєрї беуброу 
TL, El EOTLV арх тйс Влаоттс ё £v ёар1, m ExBaoig тїс KPLOEMs eic колбу EoTLY, 
el бё èv q8tvondpo Kal £v QUAAoppoiq, eic évavtiov n ExBaors. кой £v aboe 
TOV TEPAV nAeiov GANVEVEL TOV Oveipov тү kpictc, Ev бё TH ELÓOEL TOV 
пиєрфу &Adttov п ёкВасіс. opotws Kai Ext сєАлутүс kat Ev TO TÁXEL кої Ev TH 
Bpadvtnte обтос StaKpivetar. 

Kai <ei ttg» ёротд сє лєрї Oveipov, dvtepata thv dpa, £v T] то®то тедёатол. 
апо npOtng үйр Hpac тїс уоктос Ews трїттїс Kpivetar Ews eikxooto0 ËTOVG À 
ёкВасіс` бло бё трітпс брас ёос ёктпс ў ёкВасіс péypi Sexanéevte ў ёёка 
ETOV T] окто” ало бё ёктпс Ews ёу@ттпс  ёкВасіс WEXPL névte ў тессброу À 
TPLOV ETOV’ бло бё Evatns рёхрі npl Ews Eviavtod T £& Ў TPLOV руу й 
unvóg T дёка Tiuepáv 1i £kBacic: тїс бё avyiis аоӨтцербу Ti <иєт@> боо ў 1peig 
їїнёрас кої о%тос 1 ёкраотс. пері SE TOV OPO тїс Tiuépac ovdsév opicopev’ 
HEXpL yàp eBdouns тїс їїнёрос tò TAEOV Tl Éxpaotc 100 Oveipatoc, £v ù dv ёра 
тіс єїбғу ОТО. тїс Tiuépac yap Tà òveipata, doa Lvnpovevet т dopants, єс 
ёкВасіу теЛеісу ғісіу 7] eig AvaudiBoAoV’ ралото бё TA апо ёу@ттс pas 
HEXPL прої àAn8éoxepa кол тоуотера. 


Dreams, as was already mentioned, are interpreted differently for different 
individuals. Because the same dream has one interpretation for a king and another 


attributes to the Christians (Appendix 3). 

7 Drexl 2, 10-16: рӯ АоуёсӨо бё tic, öt pia Tig ott крїсїс Kai А0с1с дуєіратос Evds 
TOV 8106ópov лросфлоу. 51dTL tà TOV BaciAÉov дуєірата oiketav ExovGL крісіу kal 
VOL, kal TOV dpxóvtov кої TAOVOLWV Opotog оікєіау, kal TOV длороу TE кої ntoXx Ov 
GvaAóyaog oiketav: ӧроіос SE GAAN крїсїс Оуєіроу yuvatK@v Kal GAAN avdpav’ xot GAA 
Kpiots £v Өёрєї kal GAAN Ev уєїнФуос wpa (And let no one reckon that the interpretation and 
solution to a dream is the same for different individuals. For the dreams of kings have their own 
interpretation and solution, and those of the nobles and the wealthy likewise their own, and those 
of the destitute and the poor their own accordingly. Similarly, the interpretation of women’s 
dreams is different from that of men’s dreams. The interpretation is also different during the 
summer and during the winter season.) 
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for the people, one for a farmer and another for a soldier, one for a magnate and 
another for a poor man, and the interpretation is different for men and women, 
different during the summer and during the winter, different at the beginning and 
at the end of the day, different when the moon is waxing and when it is waning. 
Some dreams are fulfilled sooner and others later. These things, as was already 
mentioned, have been previously interpreted for each individual, that is for a king 
and a pauper, a magnate and a commoner, a woman and a man, a farmer and a 
soldier. There is no more need to discuss the same thing, because each case has 
been treated <in the chapter of> each interpretation . 

Therefore, we should now explain about summer and winter. For these seasons 
are separated according to the <condition of> the trees and the plants. If someone 
dreams something about trees, if it is the beginning of growth during spring, the 
outcome of the interpretation will be good; but if it is autumn and during the 
falling of the leaves, the outcome will be the opposite. And when the day is at its 
beginning the interpretation of dreams is more truthful, but when the day is ending 
their outcome is less so. The interpretations are likewise for the waxing and 
waning of the moon and the swiftness or slowness <of their fulfillment>. 

And if someone asks you about a dream, question him about the time that he 
had it. For, from the first hour of the night until the third, the fulfillment of the 
dream will occur in up to twenty years. From the third hour until the sixth the 
fulfillment <will take place> in up to fifteen or ten or eight years. From the sixth 
until the ninth hour, the dream will be fulfilled in up to five or four or three years. 
From the ninth hour until the morning in up to one year or six or three months or 
one month or ten days. <The dreams> of dawn <will be fulfilled> within the same 
day, or after two or three days. For the hours of the day we do not make such fine 
distinctions. The outcome of a dream is more truthful and swift, regardless of the 
time of day that it was dreamt, until the seventh hour. For the dreams of the day, 
those that one can remember correctly, are fulfilled completely or unambiguously. 
Especially the ones dreamt from the ninth hour until the morning are even more 
truthful and swift <in their outcome>. 


The idea that a dream should be interpreted according to the dreamer’s station 
in life is expounded in all five of the Arabic dreambooks. It was stressed by 
Ibn Qutayba (Yahuda ar. 196, 2b inf.): 


29 а а LI! JE es E млд Uy peel Ge je G5 JI ola 
oos YI s coU YI G3 5 pgilsl jl s оа sca ә eal у aa у 


Dreams change from their basic forms due to the difference in the station of the 
dreamers regarding their social class, profession, rank, religion, concerns and 
desires, as well as according to the time and season «that a dream is dreamt>.” 


"8 Repeated in Ibn Qutayba's introduction (Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 7b inf): je G5 1 заз siy 
DA! ule s Ras) salg за pally ea у у р еа у WL! ols AEL Lekol 
Lia (Dreams change from their basic meaning owing to differences in the social class of the 
dreamers, as well as their profession, their rank and their religion. «The same dream» signifies 
mercy for one and punishment for another). The point is further elaborated by citing a number of 
actual dreams that had been interpreted in the past according to this premise (ibid., fol. 8a). The 
passage is repeated verbatim in al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p. 352. 
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The same point is elaborated in detail in al-Dinawari’s introduction (12th 
magala):” 

Lyi ola dst os as a Scis ados gl Jae elis аа cul 133 

«аза oll Оа eoa G5) Ја Gud еә) 

If you are asked about the dream of a just or a great king, do not interpret it 


according to your point of view, because the interpretation of his dreams is unlike 
that of the dreams «dreamt» by the rest of his subjects .... 


Al-Dinawari explains that, since kings rule the people, the interpretation of 
their dreams influences the way they govern. Therefore, the dreams of sover- 
eigns are the most truthful ones, as was proven by the two dreams dreamt by 
the pharaoh and interpreted by Joseph." The dreams of other people should 
also be interpreted according to their station in life ( exui Joa, JS Ш», 


4245 уа (gle )," but if they do not appear to be appropriate for them, their 


fulfillment applies to somebody else close to the dreamer:" 


ж А. 433 «Ц gaas US 5S5 «а Xa! Gl Ss el G5 uel y 1 salty 
ж «айа гуа odis uid ya УЫ SE al С sal oly у 
oes LL delve yl dae abe Lal, 55 Ss У АЫ! G5 , Jag, 

eee ua s эзлэ! 23 le» Las Lus oid ule 


If a slave has a dream that does not befit his station, this dream will be fulfilled 
for his master, because the master owns him. And if a woman dreams of something 
that does not befit her station, then the dream is for her husband, for she was 
created from his rib. And the interpretation of a child's dream is for his parents. 
And whatever dream is dreamt by someone who knows a trade or a craft should 
be interpreted according to the station of the dreamer and according to his forefathers 
and their craft. 


The fulfillment of a dream for a person other than the dreamer is a concept 
known to Artemidoros (1.2, Pack 7, 17-8, 5) and also applied in the interpreta- 
tions of separate dream symbols contained in the Oneirocriticon, though it 
does not appear in its two chapters that expound the theory of dream interpre- 


? BN arabe 2745, fol. 41b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 29b. 

*? For the special significance of royal dreams as assessed by al-Dinawari, see Fahd, “Les 
songes et leur interprétation selon l'Islam," p. 144 and J. Lecerf, "The Dream in Popular 
Culture: Arab and Islamic," in The Dream and Human Societies, ed. G. E. von Grunebaum and 
R. Caillois (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1966), p. 366. 

*! BN arabe 2745, fol. 41b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 30a. 

* BN arabe 2745, fol. 42a, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 30a. 
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tation." Al-Muntakhab sets forth a more condensed version of the same princi- 
ple. closely following the wording of al-Dinawari: 


Сз c ОШИ L5, Lucia Ма Lg JI Olas! os уә ol Cas 
чы a gly E cen у ааш Jigal aail Aa Ds SIC Уз їл р] 
в ck ia ЇЙ EL aS s xd endi eI eae Sa D] esa] Ua 

Aaa АЫ! G5 jog y dale Spo cla [SY Gays) ун Ма! 


One of «the duties of a dream interpreter» is to make a distinction between the 
different dreamers. For the dream of the sovereign should not be interpreted in 
accordance with the dreams of the subjects, since dreams are different from each 
other according to the difference in the station of the dreamers. If a slave sees in 
his sleep something that does not befit his station, then the dream is for his master, 
for he is the one who owns «the slave». Likewise, if a woman dreams of something 
that does not befit her station, then the dream is for her husband, for she was 
created from his rib. And the interpretation of a child's dream is for his parents. 


Al-Muntakhab adds that, before giving an interpretation, Ibn Sirin used to 
spend the better part of the day interrogating the dreamer "about his station, 
himself, his profession, his kinsfolk and his way of іе.” Ibn Shahin likewise 


claims that dreams should be interpreted according to the identity of the dream- 


er:*° 


435, See Oly cane! ele үз) маўы Là Ue all 55S ОЇ c ien y 
{Әз Land Ll! iesus Y 5 Ceu Ley do Gul Log le Gunes sal JS 


The dream interpreter must be knowledgeable in the fundamental principles of the 
science of dream interpretation and differentiate the vision of each person according 


* Drexl 5, 15-17: ёбу ёё то®то Өєорот natdiov, eig лрдосолоу tv iótov yovéov тото 
eapakev (If a child dreams this, the child dreamt it on account of his parents); Drexl 78, 15 ff: 
xai 6 éàv їбтү naióiov avrAixov, eig лросолоу тү бї@крїсїс тўс untépog (Whatever an 
underage child dreams, the interpretation pertains to the child's mother); Drexl 80, 21-23: óca 
{Sn naria аутАлка, TOD MEV GPGEVOS eig лросолоу тўс uimtpóg StaKpivetat, TOD бё BAECS 
gic лросолоу то? лотрос (Whatever underage children see, a boy's dream is interpreted as 
pertaining to his mother and a girl's dream to her father). Cf. also al-Nabulust, vol. 1, p. 6 sup.: 
gl «3 Lal 5 «А а s yj X] s y du dis al ya 229 duii ШМ! (gs sd УГ ol edel, 
4S plas ol dia 55 К] ah ol iste als 1 азаа ol dyi 4l oll s 3! 4446.4 (Know that 
a person may dream on behalf of himself, but also on behalf of other people from among his 
family, relatives, siblings, parent, or on behalf of somebody else who either resembles him, or is 
his namesake, or has the same trade, or comes from the same region, or on behalf of his wife or 
his slave). 

84 AI-Muntakhab, p. 25 med. 


E "4T axo $ Co 98 ye у «Aes g адл у dhs сс”; al-Muntakhab, p. 15 inf. 


*6 Ibn Shahin, Introduction, fas! 4, p. 11. 
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to the dreamer’s station and what is appropriate for him and what befits him, and 
should not put people on the same footing regarding what they dream. 


Arabic dreambooks discuss the correlation between the time that a dream was 
dreamt and its fulfillment in much more detail than Artemidoros. They agree 
with the ancient Greek dreambook that the closer to dawn a dream is dreamt 
the more truthful it is. In addition, they address the importance of the season 
of the year, as is done in the Oneirocriticon. Ibn Qutayba writes the following: *’ 


а ынагы: ЫГА о Жышай ЫЙ дай азасы УГАЙ 
cabs aed! Gre GYI asl ж АС JG 4 з ШС 65 JI 
soil shyt) Сэ оэ «ШАЛ Casal ЦЕГ july pot eas c sg ul d] aal 

oH 55 s 


Abü Muhammad said: “The «interpretation» of a dream differs according to the 
time «that it was dreamt> ...." Abū Muhammad said: "The most truthful time for 
a dream during the night is just before daybreak, and midday for a dream during 
the day. The most truthful season of the year is that of blossoming and when the 
fruit spring forth and reach maturity, while the least truthful season is winter. And 
the dream of the day is stronger than the dream of the night. 


The length of time that it takes for a dream to come true is discussed in a 
different manner in Artemidoros than in the Oneirocriticon. Artemidoros says: "? 


Прёс ёё тос nvvÂðavouévovs тосо xpóvo ot óvetpot ànopaivouotv EimoIc бу 
öt дса t&v бутоу Ev ópicuévotc xpóvotg yivetat, тафта кої £v toig Ünvotg 
Opabévta toig aùtoiç AnoPaivet xpóvotg .... "Oca ёё tv бутоу Ev dopiotoig 
Kat uh nennyóor xpóvotg үімєтол, боріотос кої amopaívet.... 


When men ask how much time it takes for dreams to come true, you should reply 
that everything that occurs within a definite period of time in real life will also, if it 
is seen in a dream, occur within the same period of time .... On the other hand, 
things that do not have a definite or fixed duration in real life, if they are seen in a 
dream, will not have a definite duration when they come true .... 


The Oneirocriticon, on the other hand, advocates a strict correlation between 
the time of night that a dream was dreamt and the length of time it takes for its 


#7 Ankara, Is. Saib Sincer 1, 4501, fol. 19b; Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 8b. 


i Repeated in al-Muntakhab, pp. 11-12 and ibid., p. 24; cf. also ibid., p. 14; repeated in 
al-Nābulusī, voi. 1, p. 5. As for the Greek tradition, though Artemidoros does not attach any 
particular importance to the season of the year in which a dream is dreamt (cf. iv.11), other 
ancient authors (including Aristotle, whose writings on the subject had been translated into Arabic) 
believed that springtime was a more propitious time for dreams than winter. See A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la divination dans l'antiquité, vol. 1, p. 287. 


* iv.83 (in Artemidoros, Interpretation of Dreams, trans. White, included in iv.84); Pack 299, 
15 ff. 
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fulfillment. Al-Dinawari agrees that the closer to dawn a dream is dreamt the 

more truthful it is and the sooner it will be fulfilled. In addition, he vaguely 

defines the length of time that elapses between a dream and its fulfillment, 

though the units of time he suggests do not coincide with those set forth in the 
Oneirocriticon:” 

dale JU 5 jab IS Le G3; Gavel plug ale «Hl gla «ШИ Joa; JU 

les cem lb ua Шыл «LH o3. УШШ G5 5 US Le G5 5 Gavel phai 

Jal! Jal (uà uel оез ж Usha 5, L5 ME jual Gulrall уйла JL, 

Dl sly аз AS! 31 ad 91 ell She ЦЕ pes uals GUL, 

э уаз эй LAY SY Rus ull La уыз! у sSs Le p jul se Li 


The messenger of God, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him, said: 
“The most truthful of dreams is the dream at daybreak.” He also said, may peace 
be upon him: “The most truthful dream possible is the dream of daytime, because 
God, who is exalted, favored me with the revelation during the day." Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq said: “The most truthful dream is the one dreamt during the midday nap 
....” Whoever has a dream at the beginnings of the night, it will come to pass in 
ten days or a month or more. And if he has a dream toward the end of the night, it 
<will come to pass> as soon as possible, and no later than a year, because these 
stretches of time are shorter. 


Though al-Dinawari disagrees with the Oneirocriticon regarding the units of 
time within which the fulfillment of a dream should be expected, Ibn Shahin 
quotes Ibn Sirin’s view on the topic, and it coincides with the opinion expressed 
in the Greek work. The Arabic dreambook justifies the utmost limit of twenty 
years for the fulfillment of a dream by adducing that Joseph’s dream (apparently 
the second of the two mentioned in Genesis," which is the only one described 
in the Qur’an”) was fulfilled twenty years later. Such a conclusion cannot be 
drawn from the narrative of the Bible or of the Qur'an. The source of this 
piece of information is not quoted, but it could be exegesis or the popular 
Qisas al-anbiya? (Stories of the Prophets) that were popular in the Muslim 
world by the eighth century.” The relevant passage in Ibn Shahin’s introduction 
reads as follows:” 


?? Introduction, magála 8, BN arabe 2745, fol. 38b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 69a. 

?! Genesis 37:9-11. 

92 Quran 12:4. 

?? See T. Nagel, Die Qisas al-anbiyd": Ein Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichten, Inaugural- 
Dissertation (Bonn, 1967), p. 26. 

?' Ibn Shahin, introduction, fas! 3, p. 10. 
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ba bs Jal! LAE ous, Gg! des gl 5 I c A Ds ols 
ol! че Sls eU OU Jal G5 esla cns SUUS Da ene al ОЇ ceo € Ges 
Lio bp ang аа dey LUI ple uta s cellà ууз “bas Rus (ya pre 
«аз ДЫШ osse ota Di eg Ne йу буда уа suae ШЇ aces 
csl o жез US le Guba s celà (y ga “Lad uu pee I Lg I „Ыл. 
DUI Сэ eS 5 cells iy ga ley ы Bas Del la GL coal! зал B5, 
М aa Шз dus iiu aes sa plaudi aale a эў) шу Б aig 

dues ike Lal dtd 


The soonest that «the predictions of» a dream will come to pass, i.e., become 
manifest, is when it is dreamt in the latter part of the night, and <the dreamer> 
should expect that. For it is reported that Ibn Sirin said: “If someone has a dream 
at the beginning of the night, he should expect its outcome in twenty years or 
something less than that, and he should correlate the <time of> the night and the 
<number of> years. He should know what portion of the night has passed and 
subtract from the number of years according to the example. If half of the night 
has passed, he should expect <the outcome> of the dream in ten years or something 
less than that, and he should calculate by analogy to that, and <do> likewise 
<for> the dream of the day. The vision of Joseph, may peace be upon him, 
became clear after twenty years, and for this reason the utmost limit for the 
fulfillment of a dream is twenty years.” 


Despite the discrepancy between al-Dinawari and the Oneirocriticon, the two 
works agree that the interpretation of dreams about flora depends on the 
season of the year that they are dreamt: if dreamt while plants are flourishing 
they are auspicious, but if dreamt while the foliage, flowers, or fruits are 
fading they are inauspicious.” Moreover, they agree that the interpretation of 
a dream can vary, depending on whether it was dreamt at the beginning or the 
end of the day, and the Arabic terms igbàl al-nahar wa-idbaruh, which occur 
in the following excerpt from al-Dinawari’s dreambook, closely correspond 


to the Greek auxésis kai meiósis tës hémeras:” 


шз pb al [sic] in the printed text; possibly a dittography. 


99 Sic in the printed text; should possibly be corrected to La э. 


9? Sic in the printed text; should possibly be corrected to La э. 


% This principle is further illustrated in the Oneirocriticon with an anecdote (chapter 199, 
Drexl 156, 6-19): A man dreamt that he was in an apricot tree eating its fruit. Sirim said that the 
man would be the beneficiary of a rich man’s generosity. A second man had the same dream. This 
time Sirim said that he would be afflicted with sorrow. The same dream received two different 
interpretations because the first dream was dreamt in spring, the second in the fall. 


? ді. Dinawari, тада!а 9, BN arabe 2745, fol. 39a-b and Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 69a-b. 
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Cod 4309 lia cubili lily oa «ала Де jua lla sS Ј 231 
«i CI, jns sy! JUI Los Us ll sly oLa ж coU уз ued Caco 
lil s & Laa ja und ЈК 2855 JSO obel Lined ала gl ааз bas! 
* eue sl ea lols lea js онад з Gog JS pes {М jal è Ghai! 
qe OI ЈО a Lie Jae BE G5 1E 5I SL Sy os ee cul JG 
Jal аз Yal Rud JL з Sy La jul ga Lie Jas ol gs e 

зз уз lid E GG! gt Grae asus TE GUIS Lag M Dal Cual 


A dream becomes even stronger during seven months in the year. ... This is, from 
when the water spreads to the roots of the trees until the leaves fall, and especially 
during the time when the fruits appear, the twigs are strong, and the foliage of the 
trees becomes complete. «This principle applies» mainly in the dreams about 
plants, because the trees, when they are flourishing and a twig is broken, grow 
two twigs from its place, and if a leaf is taken from them, five leaves come out in 
its stead. If during the flourishing of trees and plants a man dreams that he was 
collecting leaves or that he was cutting twigs, for every leaf or twig he will receive 
a dirham. And if he collected them in the period of the year when «nature» 
retreats, for every leaf and twig he will loose a dirham and will be afflicted with 
sorrow and beating. Ibn Sirin and al-Kirmani said: “Indeed, if the interpretation of 
a dream is requested at the advent of the year, it is better than if it is requested at 
the end of the year, because the advent is prosperity and the end is adversity 
regarding a dream." Likewise if the interpretation of a dream is requested at the 
beginning or the end of the day.” ™ 


1% This remark is based on the several meanings of the words idbar (latter part, conclusion, 
and adversity) and igbàl (advent, prosperity). 

?! The rest of the таайа discusses individual lunar months of the Muslim calendar (cf. 
al-Muntakhab, p. 5). AI-Muntakhab and Ibn Shahin also claim that springtime is a more propitious 
season for dream interpretation than the fall, but do not specifically apply this to dreams about 
plants, as is done in the Oneirocriticon and by al- Dinawari. Cf. al-Muntakhab, р. 15: à pel; 
a уа cu ll CUS a lg 1 Ls Ls САА Ue Las sie pe! 2365 з past! „2 А 551 
La pel pal, Lc is 9 уз! jLo5 HI al axe Lg dl AUS 131 s Gols eb Yad 454 
Оа Us Lad elles aly pa tll ou y gl lily Ga sls gely Ilg ALI eS sie gl ght 
La 025 cas Lg, y din Jay Cob! 5 sa Lally 8 GI) з cus gle gs HUG ae LG II 
азд! Hi sie Lg I! ора (You should know about the seasons. If the trees are at fruit bearing, 
indeed the dream in this period is desirable [and] powerful and will soon be fulfilled. If the dream 
is dreamt when the fruits on the trees are mature and useful and are harvested, indeed the dream 
at this time is more intense, effective, sound, and appropriate. And if the trees have produced 
leaves but their fruits have not yet appeared, the dream at this time is inferior in strength and 
duration than what I have described, and without purpose. And if the leaves are falling and the 
fruits are gone, the dream at this time is even weaker). Cf. Ibn Shahin, introduction, fas! 2, p. 10: 
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These examples demonstrate that the theoretical principles of dream interpre- 
tation set forth in the last chapter of the Oneirocriticon are equivalent to those 
found in Arabic dreambooks. 

What about the second introductory chapter of the Oneirocriticon attributed 
to the Christian dream interpreter Syrbacham? According to the practice of 
both Artemidoros and the Arabic dreambooks, Syrbacham’s introduction dis- 
cusses the provenance of dreams, though much more briefly, since the Oneir- 
ocriticon does not make a distinction between false and true dreams and omits 
the discussion of their respective source with all its philosophical ramifications 
and medical aetiology.'” As for truthful allegorical dreams, the kind that the 
Oneirocriticon addresses, Artemidoros believes that their source is the human 
soul. Arabic dreambooks accord them a divine origin and stress that dream 
interpretation is a form of prophecy, citing a number of hadith and Quranic 
passages to fortify their arguments. It is the Islamic point of view that is not 
only espoused in the Oneirocriticon, but also argued in the same manner, by 
citing a scriptural quotation and by referring to examples of truthful dreams 
from the Holy Writ. An examination of the first part of Syrbacham's introduc- 


баа sub! ai y Cio ЫЫ Stell ууа Pal U hell Cal aL I oS Cs aal, 
Me 3S3 Le cial 5 La у»! Esa, oU «dl al wie LY 1! 5985 Le (633—3! о 9 
vba LS аз s yt) b sias (The most truthful dreams possible «are dreamt> in spring and 
summertime, according to what is set forth in the honorable hadith. Some <of the dream interpreters> 
are of the opinion that such is the interpretation in this case. The weakest dreams possible <are 
dreamt> in the fall and in the winter. Ibn Sirin and others said that the strongest possible dream is 
the one <dreamt> during the season of the maturity of fruits and their harvest. The weakest 
possible are the dreams dreamt when their leaves have fallen and their fruits are gone). 

' For the Muslim division of dreams into false and truthful and the subdivisions within each 
group, see G. von Grunebaum, “The Cultural Function of Dream as Illustrated by Classical 
Islam,” The Dream and Human Societies (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1966), pp. 7-9, based 
primarily on the introduction to the dreambook of al-Nabulusi. Unfortunately, von Grunebaum 
does not explore the relationship between the Artemidorean and the Islamic views on the origin of 
dreams. Al-Nabulusi’s division of dreams is lifted from al-Dinawari (introduction, maqála 7, 
Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 28a ff, BN arabe 2745, fol. 36a ff). Fahd in "Les songes et leur interprétation 
selon l'Islam," pp. 134-37, discusses the origin of dreams in Arabic dream interpretation mainly 
on the basis of a passage from al-Mas'udi's Murüj al-dhahab, and the various categories of 
dreams according to the division of al-Dinawari. For the division between false and truthful 
dreams in other Muslim dream interpreters, see Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the Early 
Medieval Near East," pp. 61-62 (al-Sijistani); pp. 99-100 (al-Kharküshi); p. 109 (al-Dinawart; 
on al-Dinawari's distinction between false and truthful dreams, see also the brief passage from 
his dreambook translated in Lamoreaux’s Appendix IV, no. 1); p. 116 (Ibn Sina). Where relevant, 
Lamoreaux's discussion includes reference to the Greek sources of the Arabic authors. 


105 12 (Pack 5, 17-20). 
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tion (Drex! 1,15-2,10) alongside a passage from an Arabic dreambook is 
revealing: 


EopBaxón о оуелрокрітт 100 TOV Ivõðv Вас1Аё0с Уофіа ueyiotn [ӧтау] й 
пері TOV òverpátov крісіс кої Avouc kai npopnteia оло 000 лбсіу EvayyEert- 
Copévn, Ka9ó nov yéypantat £v toic Gyloig EvayyEALoLg, STL лрӧс̧ TOV аүалтФута 
ре EYO каї о таттр uov £Aevoóue8a кої yovv лар афто noujoouev. toUto бё 
teAeLovtar бї оранатос. kai paptupet `Іосђф ó KatantotevBeic Ty Маріау, 
THY цптёра TOD $otóc, ёг ópápnatog цпуоӨғ1с. ópotaog ёё кої Лау. koi ot 
TAELovs TOV npoQntóv ёс орбсєоҳ tò Belov фс ё$1бахӨтсоу. oic Bepato- 
оӨосау navtec, OTL Өг1оу TL uńvvua лері лбутоу, бүаӨфу te кол $o0A0v, ravit 
TO Àa тү TOV Óveipátov ус £otiv. 


Syrbacham, dream interpreter of the king of the Indians. The interpretation and 
deciphering of dreams is very great wisdom and prophecy brought by God as 
glad tidings to all, as is written in the Holy Gospels, that “to the one who loves 
Me, My Father and I will come unto him and make our abode with him" [John 
14:23]. This is fulfilled through a vision. Joseph, the one entrusted with Mary, the 
mother of Light, who was informed by a vision, bears witness to it. Likewise, 
Daniel and most of the prophets were taught the divine light through <prophetic> 
visions. By these «examples» all should rest assured that the appearance of 
dreams is for everyone a divine message concerning everything, both good and 
evil. 


The same message, this time tailored for a Muslim readership, is conveyed in 
the introduction of al-Dinawari (maqaàla 10): 


ed eG! eaa iua QJ sl all sa Gs M ale оаа уз уз узай! JUS 
NORMEN 251 cole J у 
Je Ul Joi pL è ag! Jag ye «Ll ccs Lig Ab else As! 
Lig ALG Las! 8 cell а pl ag! уйл, D as, 1 Sul! Jas 
ml pihl con y 5501 аЗ alag dale «lll з l Jy Gly д! 
phus dale l Ша Hl age иа G5 JE а iaa 15 aly G5 JI а 
«е «LI gle l Jo LS Led Wy Glee cle 5s GUS Gl aah 


о Joseph was instructed by dreams three times. The first time was during his betrothal to 
Mary. Realizing she was pregnant, though he had never touched her, he suspected her of having 
relations with another man and wanted to annul the engagement. An angel in a dream informed 
him of the circumstances of Mary’s pregnancy and the identity of the child (Matthew 1:8-25). Ina 
second dream an angel warned him of the imminent massacre of the innocents, and advised him to 
flee to Egypt with Mary and the child (Matthew 2:13-14). The third time he was instructed by a 
dream (xpnuatioðelç кат” буар) to go to Galilee (Matthew 2:22). 

"5 BN arabe 2745, fol. 40a-b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 70a. Al- Dinawari also elaborates on the 
connection of dream interpretation with prophecy in his magála 5, BN arabe 2745, fol. 34b; Esad 
Efendi 1833, fol. 25b. 

'* Sic in BN arabe 2745, fol. 40a (should be emended to | 44.3 ?); the variant in Esad Efendi 


1833, fol. 70a: FasL Log 51 15103 839! уаз Call à aal уа 
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The Muslim dream interpreters said: “The science of dreams is the first science. 
Since the beginning of the world, the prophets and the apostles, may peace be 
upon them, did not cease to practice it, and employed it to the point that most of 
their prophecies were accomplished through dreams that appeared to them during 
sleep as a revelation from God Almighty, according to the saying of God 'those 
who believe and keep their duty «to God», for them is glad tidings in the present 
life’ [Qur'an 10: 64-65], and this is the truthful dream; and according to the saying 
of the Prophet, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him, ‘Prophecy has 
passed, and there remain only the bearers of glad tidings from dreams.’'” Yet, the 
weakness of the reputation of dreams at the time of the Prophet, may the peace 
and blessings of God be upon him, was only due to the revelation that came down 
to him visibly [and not in his sleep]. But before the Prophet, may the peace and 
blessings of God be upon him, none among the sciences of the Ancients was more 
honorable than dream interpretation. For this reason, God Almighty favored Joseph, 
may the peace and blessings of God be upon him, in the saying of God 'so that 
We may teach him the interpretation of events' [Qur'àn 12:21], and for this reason 
Joseph thanked God by saying: ‘Oh my Lord! Thou hast given me sovereignty 
and hast taught me the interpretation of events’ " [Qur'àn 12:101]. "* 


Not only are the ideas expressed in the two passages identical, but there is at 
least one affinity in their verbal expression as well: in both texts dreams and 
their interpretation are characterized as “prophecy” (nubüwa) and “glad tidings” 
(prophéteia euaggelizomene, the participle reflecting the Arabic bushra and 
mubashsharat). The passage from the Qur'àn (10:63-64) cited by al-Dinawari 
is included in the introduction of every Arabic dreambook I have examined, '? 


1? This hadith is repeated in the other four Arabic dreambooks: Ibn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, 
fols. 1b-2a; al-Muntakhab, p. 7; Ibn Shahin, fas! 1, p. 9; al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 2. For the 
quotation of this Aadith in other Arabic authors, see Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams," p. 70, n. 
18. 


1% A summary of this passage is given in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 2: СУШ al ale L U 
ull оа Lp gana pale eas ШЇ! Ше «У sab у ШШ! Goad IE eglai cya а 
3! Jal Lal АЈЫ И ы д ad iss Bp il) ad ai s ela] I rà pga! 
gil Biel! Lal Cale plod! ss Ge зз (ui s le шш з (ule eU (uà «(js 
eL! (The science of dream interpretation is one of the lofty sciences. The prophets, may the 


peace and blessings of God be upon them, were wont to consider dreams as a revelation of the 
sacred laws to them. “Prophecy has passed, and there remain only bearers of glad tidings of the 
truthful dreams that man sees or that are shown to him in sleep,” according to the view found in 
the hadith on the authority of <Muhammad>, the master of dreams, may the best blessings and 
the most perfect peace be upon him). 

1® Tbn Qutayba, Yahuda аг. 196, fol. 2,11. 1-2; al-Muntakhab p. 8; ibid. р. 19 [ = al-Khargushi, 
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and is therefore very likely to have been cited in the Arabic source used by the 
author of the Oneirocriticon. The scriptural quotation in the Christian text 
seems to have been chosen as a fitting substitute for this Quranic passage.''? 
The connection between dream interpretation and prophecy is stressed in 
all five Arabic dreambooks and is demonstrated through hadith. In addition to 
the one already quoted in the above passage by al-Dinawari, a second is also 
unfailingly repeated in all five introductions: à us (уа be} a LG Vl ol 
Bg atl el уз gras! у (“Indeed, a dream is one forty-sixth of prophethood" ).'"! 
In addition, the five Arabic dreambooks abundantly cite the example of Joseph, 
the son of Jacob who, according to the Qur'àn (stra 12), not only had a 
truthful dream himself, but also interpreted the dreams of other people aided 
by divine inspiration.'" Conversely, the Oneirocriticon refers to the divine 
messages sent in a vision to the New Testament Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
as well as the vision that informed Daniel about the content and interpretation 
of Nebuchadezzar’s dream (Dan. 2:16-49). Given that the Old Testament Joseph 
is the only example of a dream interpreter in the Qur'an, and as such is frequently 
mentioned in Arabic dreambooks, it is very likely that the Arabic source of 
the Oneirocriticon did refer to him. Since Joseph is also an Old Testament 
figure, the author of the Oneirocriticon could have included his name in the 
Greek text without deviating from its Christian character. However, the Onei- 
rocriticon omits any mention of Joseph, not only in Syrbacham’s introduction, 
but also in the interpretation of cows as years (Drexl 190, 4-17) and of wine- 
making as serving somebody powerful and receiving high offices (Drexl 151, 


BL Or. 6262, fol. 2b (=3)]; Ibn Shahin, introduction, fas? 1, p. 8; al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 3. 


"9 The first part of the two quotations is well matched: “to the one who loves Me" (John 14:23) 
= "those who believe and keep their duty «to God>” [Qur'àn 10:64]. The second half of each 
quotation is made to correspond with the other through its meaning: “Му Father and I will come 
unto him and make Our abode with him' [John 14:23], and this is accomplished through dreams" 
= “for them is good tidings in the present life’ [Qur'àn 10:64], and this is the truthful dream." 


"' Tbn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 2a; al-Dinawari, magdla 5, BN arabe 2745, fol. 34b; 
Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 25b; al-Muntakhab p. 3 sup. and p. 17 inf.; Ibn Shahin, fas! 1, p. 8 inf.; 
al-Nabulusi, p. 7. For other passages of this tradition in Arabic authors and a similar tradition in 
the Talmud, see Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams," p. 71, n. 20. Both traditions are recorded in 
the Sahih of al-Bukhàri (91:2 and 91: 5); see al-Bukhari, Le receuil des traditions mahométanes 
par Abou Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ismail el-Bokhari, ed. M. L. Krehl and T. W. Juynboll, vol. 4 
(Leiden, 1908), pp. 348-49. 


'? Tbn Qutayba, Ankara, /s. Saib Sincer 1, 4501, fol. 181b (missing from the Jerusalem manuscript); 
al-Dinawari, maqala 10, BN arabe 2745, fol. 40a-b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 70a; al-Muntakhab, p. 
16; ibid., p. 21 (the story of Joseph's dream is enriched with details, mostly from the Old 
Testament, that are absent from the Qur'àn); Ibn Shahin, fas! 1, p. 8; al-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 3 
(Joseph's gift of dream interpretation was bestowed by God) and pp. 6-7 (the interpretation of the 
dreams of the butler, the baker, and the pharaoh). 
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13-14). These two interpretations could be justified on the basis of both the 
Old Testament and the Quranic narrative, ''* which is indeed done in the Arabic 
dreambooks. However, the only time that Joseph is mentioned in the Onei- 
rocriticon is in a chapter attributed to the Egyptians, where a chariot is inter- 
preted as proximity to kingship (Drexl 191, 22-26), “because Joseph, when he 
was freed and governed Egypt," was given a chariot (Gen. 41:43). Joseph's 
ascent in a chariot in the days of his glory is missing from the Qur'an, though 
it could be known to Muslims from the Qisas al-anbiya? and other works that 
fulfilled the desire of the faithful to find out more about the holy figures that 
are only briefly mentioned in the Qur'àn. Indeed, an Arabic interpretation of 
the chariot identical to the one recorded in the Oneirocriticon can be found in 
the dreambook of al-Dinawari.' The reason for omitting Joseph in all other 
passages of the Oneirocriticon can only remain speculative, especially since it 
is impossible to know what Arabic text (or texts) was used as a source for the 
Greek. But it is conceivable that the author of the Oneirocriticon avoided 
naming Joseph because he viewed him as having been appropriated by Islam.'"° 
Syrbacham's introduction stresses the difficulty inherent in interpreting a 
dream, since the correct solution depends on the identity of the dreamer and 
the time that the dream was dreamt (Drexl 2, 10-16). He concludes as follows 
(Drexl 2, 16-24): 
Sr Фу кої рбАЛоу Odeiret ò OVELPOKPLTNG локубс tto £ivat кой roAupa8n xot 
тоу Өктоу $ófov ёуоу Gel. otc kai WGAAOV T] kpioig £otiv йофаАлс, бд1бтї ало 
Oeod Kexapitwmtar. ov póvov дё tois бүаӨоїс © Өғїос óvetpog TPOdELKVUTAL 
GAAG Kal oig лоупроїс кої àápaptoAotc, кол taDta Sià то TAODOLOV EAEOS TOD 
0£00, kaas THEMEL кої TODS аруооцёуозс Kal PAGGONLODVTUS аътбу. võv oov 


£v TH Suva Ths a ytac буаруох кої Gywpiotov трї@бос Thc epumvetac amápxyo- 
рол. 


For these reasons the dream interpreter ought to be someone very wise and extremely 
learned and God-fearing always. Thereby the interpretation is very sound, because 
it is bestowed by the grace of God. For God-sent dreams appear not only to the 
good, but also to the wicked and sinful, because of God’s bountiful mercy, just as 


3 Cows: Genesis 41:1-32 and Qur’an 12: 43-49; wine-making: Genesis 40:9-13 and Qur'an 
12:36 and 12:41. 
4 For a full quotation of the relevant Greek and Arabic passages, see the paragraph on 


chariots in chapter 8. 


"5 Since Joseph is the only dream interpreter mentioned in the Qur'àn (the 12th süra narrates 


his story in 111 verses), his example is pivotal for the Quranic and Islamic justification of dream 
interpretation, a practice that existed in pre-Islamic Arabia and therefore ran the risk of being 
condemned as pagan and impious by the new religion. For the rejection of the Islamic image of 
Joseph in Byzantine religious polemics earlier than the composition of the Oneirocriticon, see the 
anti-Muslim treatise by Niketas of Byzantium, PG 105, cols. 756D-757A. 
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he takes care even of those who deny and blaspheme him. Now, by the power of 
the eternal and inseparable Holy Trinity, I begin my interpretation. 


In the above excerpt, Syrbacham identifies the two virtues that a dream inter- 

preter should possess in order to avoid errors: he has to be knowledgeable and 

he has to be God-fearing. The same virtues are required of a dream interpreter 

in Arabic dreambooks, as is evident from the following passage from Ibn 
Qutayba:''® 

Ja je «Ll SLES Ube 3S. ol // ull pleas Clg dl ples aba 

JUS s Jo CI pa Lem paaria sling dale «LII phe Ul Jpn, sacs y 

Oly alye¥l aie RIS SaL] BLA, ЖАШ! ЛШ!) 3 alil шлу! у co yl 

каз! бааа ау wlll clogs Là Le ÉS КЫЫ Coal oll ea oS 

al абаз IY) Јо 4а yas die зал Gy bala LL Ule Ны, 

sadi: Ib ell rere eerie eer WON {ШШ g ene aSa siu уйул, 

AS GIS Lb o sli руз d уа ial gall суа Gas Genk 86 йз 

жаа LST! Sa у] уа ууа А] Jaai G3 o dI а eae «LII E il 


Indeed, «the interpreter of dreams» must be knowledgeable in the Qur'àn and the 
hadith, in order that he may take them into account in «his» interpretations, as 
well as in the proverbs of the Arabs and the rare verses of poetry, the etymology 
of the language and current colloquial speech. Besides, he has to be a man of 
culture, gentle, sagacious, endowed with a capacity to judge the countenance of 
people, their character, their rank and station, to have a knowledge of analogy 
and be a person mindful of the ordinances prescribed by God. For knowledge of 
the principles of oneiromancy will be of no use to him unless God helps him 
succeed, so that his decision is directed to the truth and his tongue to that which is 
proper, and unless God provides him with the right direction so that he is seemly 
in his conduct and unstained by vile deeds and pure from sins. If he is such, then 
God generously sends down upon him success and grants him a share from the 
heritage of the prophets. 


Ibn Shahin expresses his thought in a similar manner:'"’ 
«а pi Dus CASS „а LG aus idea зз 15 уза! з ОЇ date у 
(Cus 8 gil 5 x3 Lends (ale Siu Y Sosa 45 д), GLIL 45а 
pe „з аЗ Цаа оба ol s «Заа шуы «Ш аш lll y 
vee oaa! 


The dream interpreter must be endowed with sagacity and intelligence, and be 
sincere in his words and seemly in his deeds, and be well known for his religious 
obedience and his honor, so that people do not distrust him in what he interprets 


"© Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 2a-b. 
! Introduction, fasl 4, p. 11. 
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because of his reputation for veracity. For this reason God named Joseph by the 
surname *'veracious." And indeed the dream interpreter must know the sources of 
the science of dream interpretation ....'® 


Finally, the Oneirocriticon says that truthful dreams are sent by God even to 
unbelievers and sinners.'? This is in agreement with what one can find in 
Arabic dreambooks. Ibn Qutayba considers the truthful dreams as either glad 
tidings for the righteous or warnings for sinners:'”° 


CPEE E Ss Brel es ewe eye ec ee ere ON о 
dj oia y aiii sos tes (MAT э JOST! Ge diay aay Sell 
elus gl Coe UL 35x33] ale cul sl oy Sap egal Цы creed Lease 
giis Lacey celsus os aia. Жол S уыш ds 

ROTE a Ghul sala 


As for the truthful dream with which the angel of dreams comes to you from the 
copy of the Mother Book [= the Archetype] in the kingdom «of Heaven»"' and 
impresses in it for you likenesses and forms in order to bring you glad tidings 
about a good deed you performed, or to warn you about disobedience [- sin] that 
you are contemplating, or to torment you with an adversity to which you are near, 
so that you can seek God's protection from it, or to awaken you to your neglect in 
performing your religious duties, so that you can do penance for it, only a stubborn 
mu‘anid [= one who wilfully rejects cogent arguments for no reason], who denies 
with his tongue what his soul [mind] perceives, will reject it ....'? 


The introduction to al-Muntakhab also states cy ia $11 gluis 5 5 Al ls 
V Sa д1! Ls 1 5 s 15 +3 (Indeed, the unbelievers and the sinners among the 
believers do have truthful dreams), '? and further in the work, that these truthful 


'5 These sources are enumerated further in the same paragraph (ibid., p. 11), as verses from 
the Qur’an, Quranic exegesis (/afsir), traditions of the Prophet (hadith ), the interpretations handed 
down by the ancient dream interpreters in their books, sayings and verses of poetry. 

'? Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 234, n. 36, correlated this passage with Matthew 
5:45: бтос yévnoOat viol tod лотрос bpv TOD Ev о?рауоїс, StL TOV HALOV аото? dvatéAAet 
èni лоутүро®с koi аү«Өо®с Kal Bpéxer елі ówatoug Kai adixous (That ye may be children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust); and Luke 6:35: кої éo£o0a1 viol vyiotov, бт 
«тос Xpnotóg £otiv éni тоос àyapiotoug xat лоупро%с (And ye shall be the children of the 
Highest: for he is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil). 

13 Ankara, Is. Saib Sincer 1, 4501, fol. 182a (missing from the Jerusalem manuscript). 

?! This refers to al-lauh al-mahfüz (the preserved tablet), which is the depository of the decrees 
or willed events ordained by God. It is kept in heaven. The angel of sleep copies from it what the 


future has in store and presents it to the dreamer. 


7? А similar passage attributed to Daniel is found in al-Dinawari, magála 4, BN arabe 2745, 


fol. 34a. Cf. al-Dinawari, maqála 6, BN arabe 2745, fol. 36a. Cf. also Ibn Shahin, introduction, p. 
9 (end of fas! 1); al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 5. 


?5 AI-Muntakhab, p. 3. 
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dreams of unbelievers are evidence of their unfaithfulness adduced against 
them by God. The point is illustrated with these examples:"* 

shy ausa ype а осуз YI «ale «ll dae Gibai LG I! ISH cya ais 

peste ly 5 oly, odes OLS з ullas «LE al eS cul йз pa 

SN! ЈО 4 Ае Le ple oly coded 4 Lins Ls ese s Sls Jl 55 

Jo gL! уз cc pall lia Gy eld oly) саа аа She JE 35 GS (5109 

udo «Lil La Gl йл le patel, 

Sometimes an infidel will have a truthful dream as evidence in favor of God 

against him. Do you not see that the Pharaoh of Joseph dreamt of seven heifers, 

as is reported in the book of God the Almighty, and his dream was truthful, and 

that Nebuchadezzar dreamt of the end of his kingdom and the great affliction that 

he was going to suffer, and his dream came true exactly as Daniel the Wise had 

interpreted it for him, "^ and that Кіѕга dreamt of the end of his kingdom and his 


dream came true?'” Know this principle for dream interpretation and interpret 
according to it and you will be well guided, God willing."* 


These passages show that every concept found in the two chapters of the 
Oneirocriticon that address the theoretical principles of dream interpretation 
is also included in the Arabic dreambooks. Occasionally, even the choice of 
words in the Greek text closely corresponds to bits and pieces of paragraphs 
found in the Arabic introductions. The relationship with Artemidoros, both in 
content and in verbal expression, is much more remote. It is therefore safe to 
conclude that the two theoretical principles on dream interpretation which are 
common in all three traditions that we are comparing (Artemidoros, the Arabic 
dreambooks and the Oneirocriticon) found their way into the Byzantine text 
by way of its Arabic sources. 


24 AI-Muntakhab, p. 17, last 4 lines. 

75 Qur'àn 12:43-49. 

"5 Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchadezzar's dream is told not in the Qur'àn, but in the qisas 
al-anbiy@ (Stories of the Prophets). 

17 Kisrá is a generic name applied in Arabic sources to the kings of Persia. Among the omina 
that announced the birth of the Prophet of Islam was a dream dreamt either by the king or the high 
priest of Persia that wild horses led by camels crossed the river and invaded Persian Iraq. The 
dream interpreters of the court could not interpret the dream. The Persian king then sent a letter to 
Nu‘man, the Arab king of a part of Persian Iraq, asking for someone capable of procuring an 
interpretation. The task was finally delegated to the famous Satih, one of the two legendary 
diviners of the Arabs, who interpreted the dream just before his death. See Lecerf, “The Dream in 
Popular Culture: Arab and Islamic,” pp. 367-69. 


18 A similar passage, enumerating the dreams of infidels that came true, can be found in Ibn 
Shahin, introduction, fas! 4, pp. 10-11. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


DREAM INTERPRETATIONS COMMON TO THE ONEIROCRITICON, 
ARTEMIDOROS AND ARABIC DREAMBOOKS 


In addition to general principles governing the art of dream interpretation, 
the meaning of many dream symbols in the Oneirocriticon and Artemidoros 
also coincides. S. Oberhelman, the scholar who dealt with the subject most 
recently,’ assumes from this that the author of the Oneirocriticon relied heavily 
on the Greek text of Artemidoros. He compared 285 dream symbols from the 
Oneirocriticon with the corresponding interpretations in Artemidoros and tab- 
ulated the results as follows: he found 124 cases of “specific agreement” 
(43.5%), 56 cases of “general agreement” (19.5%), 32 instances of “general 
disagreement” (11%) and 75 instances of “strong disagreement” (26%). Ac- 
cording to these figures, between 40 and 60 percent of the Oneirocriticon 
relies on Artemidoros.' 

So much for the interpretations themselves. When it comes to their phrasing 
in the two texts—the approximation of which would be the strongest evidence 
that the medieval author had indeed copied the ancient dreambook—the two 
Greek texts are very different from each other. In over two hundred pages, the 
editor of the Oneirocriticon identified only one instance where the wording 
was the same.’ According to Artemidoros, tjÀtoc бло dvatoAfig буісҳоу 
AQUMpPOs kai кадарос кої kataðvóuevos gis 6001v dyaO0c тасу (When 
Helius, the sun, rises in the east, bright and clear, and sets in the west, it means 
good luck for all men). The Oneirocriticon version is ei ёё 1ётү <тӧу ov > 
avatetAavta кабарф@с £v TH клуп avtod, £i ... оок EXEL yvvaika, 
AauBávet nAovotav (If he sees that the sun rose clearly in his bed, if ... he 


! Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, Appendix IIL pp. 289-95. 

? Oberhelman (ibid., p. 18) states that the comparative list of his Appendix III “is not exhaustive, 
simply because of constraints of space," thus implying that there are even more convergences 
between the two texts than the ones he lists. However, the number of agreements listed must be 
reduced. In at least two instances (nos. 46 and 47) under the category "specific agreement" the 
interpretations said to be given by Artemidoros cannot be found, and one cannot help but wonder 
if there are not more such mistakes. 

* Drexl, “Achmet und Artemidoros," BZ 36 (1936), p. 299; not an article but a very brief note 
comprising a total of six lines. 


* Artem. ii.36; Pack 160, 25-26. 
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does not have a wife, he will get a rich опе)? Not only does this example 
involve two very different interpretations, but each text uses a different syn- 
onym to convey the verb “to rise." The occurrence of xa6apóg/ka8apáóxs 
(clear/clearly) in both works is probably a coincidence—after all both authors 
were writing in the same language. 

If the author of the Oneirocriticon had indeed borrowed heavily from the 
Greek text of Artemidoros, then it would be striking to find absolutely no 
textual parallels and no shared verbal expressions in light of the prevalent 
Byzantine (and general medieval) practice of quoting a source verbatim or 
with only minor changes.^ The absence of such textual parallels and shared 
verbal expressions therefore tells us that the author of the Oneirocriticon 
relied exclusively on Arabic sources and did not borrow directly from Arte- 
midoros. What similarities there are between Artemidoros and the Oneirocri- 
ticon can be attributed instead to the influence that the Arabic translation of 
Artemidoros exercised on Islamic dream interpretation. It is conceivable that 
some of the interpretations of Artemidoros were similar to the Islamic ones 
even before the Greek text was translated into Arabic, either because of the 
common Hellenic influence, introduced into the Arabic tradition through the 
Jewish one, or because of the ancient Near Eastern lore with which Artemidoros 
might have become acquainted during his travels." 

At any rate, it is possible to demonstrate that the author of the Oneirocriticon 
did not directly borrow anything from the Greek text of Artemidoros by 
examining the interpretations from the two texts that are purportedly in "specific 
agreement." Closer scrutiny reveals that they converge only in their general 
idea, not in the details. In these cases, the imagery and expression of the 
Oneirocriticon are more akin to the equivalent interpretations found in Arabic 
dreambooks, as is evident in the examples that follow. Fifteen of the 124 cases 

* Drexl 128, 15-17. 


©The Arabic dreambooks that use earlier sources either quote the source verbatim or rephrase 
it slightly, in a manner that most of the time allows one to detect from where an interpretation was 
lifted, if the source text is available. 


7 The matter, however, cannot be decided unless the influence of Hunayn’s translation is 
studied in detail. The problem is that the earliest surviving Arabic dreambook is contemporary 
with the Arabic translation of Artemidoros, which makes it possible that Ibn Qutayba was familiar 
with Hunayn’s text. If it is true that, as Kister argued ( “Interpretation of Dreams," pp. 98-99), 
Ibn Qutayba meant his dreambook to be the Islamic answer to foreign dreamlore, then we should 
consider that the interpretations he records must deliberately avoid anything found in Artemidoros’s 
work. The fact that some of Artemidoros’s interpretations are similar to those of Ibn Qutayba 
would then indicate that these interpretations converged even before the Arabic translation of the 
Greek text. 
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of “specific agreement” listed by Oberhelman (nos. 4, 9, 10, 21, 22, 23, 33, 37, 
38, 45, 46, 47, 78, 83, 101) will be discussed. The choice is arbitrary, but an 
effort was made to find examples that would yield some further insights into 
the way the Greek author worked, in addition to demonstrating the course of 
the interpretation’s transmission. Eyebrows, crucifixion and crosses, kings 
and temples, heavenly bodies and elephants were chosen because either the 
dream symbol itself or its interpretation seems to have been defined by the 
cultural surroundings of the dreamer. Eating a man’s head and horses were 
included because their interpretation as dream symbols depends on the ety- 
mology of the word that designates them in Greek and/or Arabic, and provides 
an opportunity to see how this problem was addressed in their transfer from 
one language to the other. Finally, honey was singled out because it provides 
evidence pertaining to a philological problem. 


Eyebrows 


Oberhelman pointed out that hairless eyebrows in both Artemidoros and the 

Oneirocriticon indicate failure.* Artemidoros’s interpretation follows: 
"Офроес Saceiat kai evavOeic nâo GyaGat, udALota үоуолёїу" adta yap bxép 
£opopótac Kal uéAavi yptovtat тас óópoac. тотүартоц Ndovac Kat evapasiacs 
SnAovar. yrat бё od рбуоу drpagias «xdv» dndiac GAAG Kal névOoc ёсбреуоу 
npoónAovoiv: £80g yap лалолоу Eni névOei Tas Sopbas wAovGBaL.” 


Eyebrows that are thick and luxuriant are auspicious for all, especially for women. 
For women, in the interests of beauty, color their eyebrows with black tincture. 
Therefore, they signify pleasures and success. Eyebrows that are hairless indicate 
not only failure and discomfort, but future mourning as well. For it is an ancient 
custom to shave one’s brows while one is in mourning. 


The interpretation of hairless eyebrows as symbolizing mourning is tied to a 
custom specific to the ancient Graeco-Roman world and is therefore omitted 
from the Arabic dreambooks that picked up Artemidoros’s material, as well 
as from the Oneirocriticon. In spite of this omission, the Oneirocriticon devotes 
a full page to dreaming of eyebrows and eyelids, providing a much more 
detailed interpretation. In chapter 55, which discusses the Indian interpretation, 
we read the following: 


8 Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet. Appendix Ш, no. 4: Oneir. 54 = Artem. 1.25: 
hairless eyebrows = failure. 


? Artem. i.25; Pack 32, 3-8. 
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Tà PAEdapa кол at OdpvES KAGLOG ELOL тфу офдолцоу. ёбу тїс iðn tà ВАёфара 
Kai тйс ӧфроас adtod Eeverdéotepa, о®тос OTEPEÓTEPOG ёстол £v TÅ niotet 
AVTOD кол YAPNGETAL éni toic TEKVOLS AUTOD. ебу ёё iðn AUTA досєлёёотеро, EL 
реу ёст. Baotreve, elc vócov tevoet кол фоВоу LEV £x0póv, où vixnerjoetat 
Sé’ ёбу SE TOD KOLVOD AOD, giç vóoov pev EL, THY бЁ лісті ауто? оок 
Опоћёсел. ёйу тїс їп кат буар, От тйс òppúaç отоо Supo Kai Pap Koouet, 
onovdiyy о0тос Eni tò S0Eaoat tà téxva ауто? čer Kai S0Edoe1 ата. ёбу тїс 
1dn, бт. ënecov оі OOPVES AVTOD ос ENLAEAMPHLEVOD, Ei HEV ёст BactAec, tà 
àpuata avtod anoAovvtat Kal ó стротос ALTOD кок@с StOLKNONoeTaL’ ei ёё 
TOV KOLVOD AGODd, OD KATANLOTEVONGETAL TL TAP TOD AGOD. 


The eyelids and eyebrows are the embellishment of the eyes. If someone dreams 
that his eyelids and eyebrows became more beautiful, he will be more resolute in 
his faith and take pleasure in his children. But if he dreams that they became 
uglier, if he is emperor, he will become sick and will fear his enemies, but he will 
not be defeated. If he is a commoner, he will become sick but will not lose his 
faith. If someone dreams that he was embellishing his eyebrows with a razor and 
tint, he will zealously try to secure glory for his children, and will <indeed> secure 
it. If someone dreams that his eyebrows fell out as if he were a leper, if he is 
emperor his armed forces will be destroyed and his army will be poorly administered. 
If he is a commoner, people will not trust him with anything. 


The next chapter, which covers similar dreams according to the Persians and 
the Egyptians, reads;" 


Ai офр®єс Kal tà DAéQapa óta 100 просолох £ioiv. ёйу otv ðn ttc, бт. 0лёр 
ô лроту tjoav £9ao0vOnoav Kal ExoourSrnoay, euprioet £v песо NOAAGV ёбёоу 
xoi туду Kal уікас кат £x0póv: кої ёйу fj áyapoc, ovķevyðńoetar Yuvatkt 
Kai mAOUTHOEL. Édv тїс ðn, StL тата пртроЮтсоу xai é£éneoov, ei рёу fj 
Вас1ле0с, та tÉxva avTOD où kAnpovourigovot TV BactAetav avtod Kai m 
£ni€upia ото? otepnOnoetat àn’ о%0то? Kal £v рес «avt00 kal» тїс ovGOyov 
avtod £x0pa kat icog yevrjoetav ei ёё 100 korvoð Aao, ӧлер Gv roðervótepov 
Kata кбсџоу'? éyn, блолёсел ото. 


The eyelids and eyebrows constitute the glory of the face. If someone dreams that 
his eyelids and eyebrows become more bushy and beautiful than what they previously 
were, he will find glory, honor, and victories over his enemies before many; and 
should he be single, he will marry a woman and become wealthy. If someone 
dreams that [his eyebrows] were plucked out or fell out, if he is king, his children 
will not inherit his kingdom, the object of his desire will be taken from him, and 
there will be hatred and enmity between him and his wife. If he is a commoner, he 
will lose whatever he holds dearest in the world. 


? Drex] 34, 21-35, 7. 
!! Drex] 35, 10-19. 
"2 Drexl 35, 19: katákoopov. 
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In the Oneirocriticon the condition of the eyebrows in the dream is correlated 
not only to the general well being of the dreamer, but also to his religious 
disposition and his relationship with his children and spouse. This dimension 
of the interpretation does not occur in Artemidoros and is borrowed from 
Arabic dreambooks. Ibn Qutayba interprets eyebrows as “the beauty of the 
dreamer's faith" (сз! | à 44445 glial! 3). Further interpretations of 


eyebrows are given in the dreambook of al-Dinawari:" 


uà tales oon less Cad ous Ja УШ Саа у oed! Ёз) o Lea Call 
sid gh poa гуз Legend ul) Le ple Legh з кїз у АЗИКА у Дау cia 
da! ous lagu Lag paidi ASI Ss LE GIS 3 ш soU jt JG 
HH pel ple GUS joe Wily C УШ ÉIL буба! уз goes САШ ol 

[sic] JU e YE. el gua g 


The eyebrows are the embellishment of the eyes and, for a man, signify excellence 
in his disposition, his beauty, his authority and his glory in religion, honesty and 
rank. Their interpretation depends on whether [the dreamer] saw them in good 
condition or in decay. Artemidoros said that if the eyebrows had thicker hair it is a 
good sign, because women blacken their eyebrows in order to beautify themselves. 
This is why this became a token of something delightful and of steadiness of 
affairs. ^ 


Al-Dinawari’s interpretation of eyebrows, including the excerpt from Arte- 
midoros, is repeated verbatim '^ without mentioning the name of either author 
in the dreambook of al-Nabulusi, who then continues as follows: " 


"Вар 14, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 30a, 1. 10. 

" Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 51a (fas! 6, bab 50). 

® Al-Dinawari gives the interpretation of Artemidoros by quoting verbatim the translation of 
Hunayn b. Ishaq. A/-Muhtakhab, p. 81, essentially paraphrases the interpretations found in al- 
Dinawari: aia à шд Цеа 024411 dale у is Seay da ll cau Gee uos Cl 
alsa Jiyan «ШШШ ol Jal ga glasan Lagi мы! iila Gloolall LS I Jai, 
41.50 LLL (The eyebrows are the beauty of a man's manner, the beauty of his faith, and his 


honor. Any damage to the eyebrows is damage to these things. It is said that if the hair of the 
eyebrows is dense, this is a good sign, because women blacken their eyebrows in their pursuit of 
beauty). Ibn Shahin does not give a separate interpretation for eyebrows. 


' The only change is due to a scribal error, or a voluntary correction of the source: HU ум! 
(a pleasing or delightful affair) became 221) al (an improving affair). 
7 Al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 153, s.v. Lal que ale. 
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day Оба gf SUD 91 уз 55 91 Us 91 lad 91 ої shall g 
ule eS Ja D ДЗ! за aala ЗУ ug I, gla Cà yall gpl abs 
е шыма, a l лла уа и у Lad T ушу бай у eal АМУ! 
Jla A Ие ado oed! е Lag 5 33 Сна «ale Ya а Jla ра 
яе GUS Jo lary 5 Las 91 LBS yl dag) 91 Ҹә sl al s гуа ule Ya гуз 
Led Soul pb dat ye cle Ya ызы у HAS daid igs ла poe Jab 
Js lagg Chas 2 CU gy iani И аа slid gl eua у Lagat Sto 
t 525 poss я 119119 эы оа cate als Ge Baa be ыы! 

наа gad! а БШШ) цр Gu gd УА 


The two eyebrows are two parents, or two sons, or two partners, or two spouses, 
or two proxies, or two chamberlains.'* The eyebrow looks like a definite nian." 
And if a man sees that his two eyebrows are joined, this signifies affection and 
love and vice versa. Their blackness and abundance, if it is not excessive, indicates 
the excellence of the situation of whoever is indicated by them. Their whiteness 
and their descent toward the eyes indicates a change in the situation of whoever is 
indicated by them, be he a son, or a partner, or a spouse, or a proxy [nd'ib] or a 
friend [sáhib].? Sometimes, it indicates longevity, until one sees himself like that 
«i.e. with white eyebrows». The two eyebrows signify elevation in religion, and 
whatever happens to them, either goodness or decay, should be correlated with 
«the dreamer's» disposition and protection regarding religion. Perhaps an eyebrow 
signifies protection of whoever is signified by the eye, such as the chamberlain, 
the ruler [wali], the authorized agent, or the spouse. The <eyebrow> is a bow and 
its arrows are the glances of lovely eyes. 


As is evident from this passage, Artemidoros, al-Dinawari, al-Muntakhab, 
al-Nabulusi and the Oneirocriticon agree that thick and black eyebrows are a 
good sign, while thinning or hairless eyebrows are a bad sign. It can safely be 
said that this interpretation goes back to Artemidoros, from where the Arabic 
dreambooks borrowed and further embellished it, most probably by drawing 
upon older traditions of Near Eastern and Islamic dream interpretation. But 
the Oneirocriticon also connects the eyebrows with religious righteousness, as 
was done in the indigenous Arabic tradition represented by Ibn Qutayba, and 
with family members, as we can read in the dreambook of al-Nabulusi. If the 
author of the Oneirocriticon is aware of Artemidoros's interpretation of eye- 


18 The word лајір means both “eyebrow” and "chamberlain". 


P? The shape of the Arabic letter nan (;5) is like a crescent. 


20 


Other possible translations of the word al. are "lord" and "disciple". 
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brows, it is not via the Greek text of Artemidoros but via its Arabic translation, 
which was echoed in the Arabic models of the Oneirocriticon. Proof of this 
recycling is the fact that the Artemidorian interpretation ended up in the Byz- 
antine text accompanied by all the Arabic additions and developments. 


Crucifixions and Crosses 


The interpretation of crucifixion in Artemidoros is the following (ii.53; Pack 
183, 6-21): 


Xxavpotc0ai ласі рёу toig vavutiAAopnévoig ayabov’ Kal yàp £x EvAwV kal 
Ti.ov YEYOVEV ó otaupóc WG xai то TAOLOV, Kal тү KATEPTLOG отоо ороіа ёсті 
стахрф. аүаӨбу ёё kal néÉvntv Kal yàp oynAóG о otTavpMbEIC kai полло?с 
трёфел <OLWVOUG>. tà SE xpurtà £Aéyyev. Ekdavis үйр ó otavpwbEtc. Tos ёё 
TAOVOLOUE PAGTTEL’ yvuvot yàp OTALPODVTAL кої тос сйркос GTOAADOVOLV оі 
стаъроӨёутес. буёр\ ёё GyYGUM yópov npoayopeúer ё10 thv ёсу AAT où návv 
TL OVUGEPOVTA. о ёё ADTOG AdYOS кої nepi фиАлас кої kotvoviac. SovAOUG бё 
EAEVOEPOL’ GVUNOTAKTOL yàp ot OTALPWOHEVTES, тос ёё £v TH oikeig StaTpifetv 
BPovAoLevous kal тос iðiav yiv yecopyotvrag kat TOs EKBANOTVal тобу 
$ofovnévoug EKPGAAEL xai оок EG piévet Ev olg Elo’ ElpyeL үйр ò oxaupóg 
THs үс EmPaiverv. £v пӧлғ бё 6okeiv ёстоаорфсӨол артуу onpatver тої@®ттуу, 
otoc äv Å © тӧпос, Ev 0 ó otavpds Éotnke. 


Being crucified is auspicious for all seafarers. For the cross, like a ship, is made 
of wood and nails, and the ship's mast resembles a cross. It is also auspicious for 
a poor man. For a crucified man is raised high and his substance is sufficient to 
feed many birds. But it means the betrayal of secrets. For a crucified man can be 
seen by all. On the other hand, it signifies harm for rich men, since the crucified 
are stripped naked and lose their flesh. For a bachelor, the dream means marriage, 
because the connection between the victim and the cross is a bond, but it will not 
be a very advantageous one. The same holds true for friendships and partnerships. 
But it means freedom for slaves, since the crucified are no longer subject to any 
man. For those who wish to spend time in their native land, for those who farm 
their own land, and for those who are afraid that they will be evicted from some 
place, it signifies that they will be evicted and that they will not be allowed to 
remain where they are. For a cross prevents a man from setting his feet upon the 
ground. To dream that one has been crucified in a city signifies a magisterial 
position that corresponds to the place where the cross has been set up. 


Artemidoros further illustrated the interpretation of a crucifixion with an 
anecdote (iv.49; Pack 276, 6-12): 
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otov <ёёоёё тїс ёстаороодол>, onuatvovtog 100 ёокеїу ёстаорфсӣол ёбёау 
кой єъпоріау: SéEav uèv 810 tò Хут бтотоу civar tóv ёстолроцёуоу, eonoptav 
бё дій то TOAAOUS THEdELV оіоуо%с. <O> Mévavópoc £v 'EXXdó6t ES0EEV £otav- 
рёоӨол ёрлросӨєу tepod Ards Moréac, кой tepeds dnode1yOeic отоо Exeivov 
100 BEOD Ааилротерос TE кої єълорфотерос EYEVETO. 


For example, someone dreamt that he was crucified. Crucifixion dreams signify 
honor and wealth—honor, because the crucified person is in a very high position, 
and wealth because he provides food for many birds of prey. In Greece, Menander 
dreamt that he was crucified in front of a temple of Zeus, Guardian of the City. He 
was appointed priest of this same god and became better known and wealthier as 
a result. 


According to the fifth-century church historian Sozomenos, crucifixion was 
abolished in the Roman Empire by Constantine the Great.’ Sozomenos’s state- 
ment should not be taken too literally, since a similar method of punishment, 
anaskolopismos or phourkisis (hanging from the gallows or the gibbet), re- 
mained current well into the Middle Byzantine period.” Anaskolopismos and 
phourkisis (or derivative words) are sometimes used interchangeably with 
staurósis (crucifixion) in Greek sources.” Chapters 89 and 90 of the Oneiro- 
criticon are entitled ёк тфу Ivé@v лері àvaokoAoniogog Түто1 фооркісеос 
(From the Indians on Impalement, that is Hanging on the Gallows) and ёк 
тфу Перофу koi Aiyumiiov nepi отохрооєос (From the Persians and 
Egyptians on Crucifixion). As Oberhelman rightly observed, Artemidoros’s 
interpretations of crucifixion are repeated in both of these chapters, but the 
Christian Indians call the punishment anaskolopisis, whereas the pagan Persians 
and Egyptians use the term s/aurósis^^ (Drexl 54, 8—55, 3): 


?! See J. McClintock and J. Strong, Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, 10 vols. (New York, 1869-80), s.v. “Crucifixion.” 


2 Cf. the account of the Nika revolt (532) by the 8th/9th-century historian Theophanes Confessor, 
Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, vol. 1 (Leipzig and Stuttgart, 1883), р. 184, 4-5: кратђсос 6 
ёларҳос трєїс ónuótag тфу ataKtovvtwv, £doUpkioev avtovs. Kai ó u£v elc тарата 
GnéOavev: ot ёё доо éngoav ёк тїс $o0pkac. The same method of punishment was applied 
during the reign of Basil I (867-86) according to the 10th-century author of the Vita Basilii in 
Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Bekker, р. 303, 16-18: óc тд Bacuuxr keAevogt kabvrovpyðv 
\сар1Өноъфс тфу блосталёутоу Seopiov £v МеӨфут povpkaç otijvat tpooétaóe kal tovc 0с 
EEAPYOUS THs фоүйс пецфӨёутос буесколблісєу. For further references to the practice in 
Byzantine texts, see Du Cange, s.v. “dotpKa,” “фооркібелу,” “фодАка,” “gdovaAKiCetv.” Ап 
illustration of this method of punishment, evidently gleaned from contemporary practice, can be 
found in the illustrated Job of Patmos (Patmiacus 171, ca. 9th century). 


2 Cf. Suda Lexicon, s.v. *àvackwóoAevOrvar. буаскололісӨђуол, ávaotaupoOnvat ." Cf. 
also Liddell-Scott, s.v. *otaupóg"; Lampe, s.v. *àvaokivóaAeóo," "àvaokoAoniGo," 
*ávackoAoniouóc," “popka,” “фооркібо"; Du Cange, s.v. “dotpKa,” “фохлкібету.” 
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nO’ Ex тоу 1убФу пері буаскололісеос TITOL POUPKIGEWS 


"Еву uc in кат буар, бт крісел Tod £&ovotaotoU" ёкрен@обт| ёк то tpaxhov 
Bia xoi àváykn, &vaAóyoc той уос тїс крербсеос GELOpatt TYUNONoETAL ei 
бё 6 то®то LSMv vooet ў ӨМВетол, dxoBaAei tabta Bia koi TEAOS xaprioetat. 
Ороо ёйу 109 тїс, бт. napéðwkev Etepov KpELaoOHvat, ei рёу ёст. Вас1А&®с 
ў £&ovoiáGov AGod, ӨоиоӨйоғтолї Kal ópyvoOrjoetat Eni t ларабоӨёуті tà 
прота kai 0otepov Tuhoe AVTOV’ ó ёё vuumelg eis 086v EFapapthoet. ёйу TIC 
iðn, бту čġaye крёас xpepapévov, TAOVTHOEL ёфанартес EF oynAov avOpónov 
GvaAóyoc, ócov £Qaryev. 


89. From the Indians on Impalement, That Is, Hanging on a Gibbet 


If someone sees in his dream that, according to the ruling of the authorities he was 
violently and forcibly hung by the neck, he will be honored with an office analogous 
to the height of his hanging. If the person who dreams this is sick or in distress, he 
will shed «his sickness or distress» through the use of violence and in the end he 
will be happy. Likewise, if someone dreams that he delivered somebody else to be 
hung, if he is king or «otherwise» rules people, he will first be angry and irate at 
the person whom he delivered, and then will honor him, and the one honored will 
sin against God. If someone dreams that he ate the meat of a hung person, he will 
sinfully gain wealth from a man in a high position in proportion to how much he 
ate. 


с Ex тоду Перооу koi Alyuntiov лері ota vpacews 


“Edy тїс iðn, бта £otaupoóOn, £i ÉV &£oti лтоуос, TAOVTIOEL, £i ёё RAOVOLOG, 
Bia xoi TILMpPIa kAnpovoprjoet TAODTOV TAELOVG. áv тїс ðn, бт. ёдбрт Bovveo- 
pots кої о%тос EoTALPHON, катй TÒ рётроу TOD барро? Лао? £&ovotáoet 0vob- 
ремос £v ALTO. àv iðn, OTL £otaupoO0n кої котђлӨєу, алб TOD Dyouc TOD 
5. оратос a0100 NEGEITAL kai о лАо%тос a0100 déavioOnoetar. ёбу iðn, STL 
£otavpoOn кої £venpnoOn, oyoOrpetat kat AGOD dp&et kat petà тота буаукт 
тоАёноъ блодауеітол ё1й tijv 100 лорос Btav. 


90. From the Persians and the Egyptians on Crucifixion 


If someone dreams that he was crucified, if he is poor, he will become rich, and if 
he is rich he will inherit more wealth through violence and punishment. If someone 
dreams that he was beaten with a whip and was then crucified, he will have 
power over people commensurate with the beating and will be exalted because of 
this. If he sees that he had been crucified and came down from the cross, he will 


24 Oberhelman 1.9-10: On. 89 = Artem. ii.53, iv.49: crucifixion = honor for the dreamer 
because he is elevated; On. 90 = Artem. ii.53: crucifixion = a good sign for the poor; see also 
Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, n. 181. 


25, б . . . . . . А 
Ебоосластїс was а title in the Byzantine court mentioned in De cerimoniis; see Sophocles, 
s.v. "£&ovotaoti]g. " 
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fall from the loftiness of his office, and his wealth will vanish. If he sees that he 
was crucified and burnt at the stake, he will become exalted and will rule over 
people and after that he will die by the force of war because of the violence of the 
fire. 


In the Islamic world, crucifixion (salb) refers to the criminal punishment 
whereby the body of the criminal, either living or dead, is affixed to or impaled 
on a beam or tree trunk and exposed for a number of days. Arabic dreambooks 
discuss dreams about this method of execution, and their interpretations are 
very similar to those of Artemidoros, with the addition of new material. The 
contents of Arabic dreambooks on the topic correspond to chapters 89 and 90 
of the Oneirocriticon much more closely than the equivalent passage of Ar- 
temidoros. Ibn Qutayba's interpretation of the crucifixion is the following:”” 


sal JSI U ots Ы uà y day JUS Ge Lal уз Yle JSI plies pal USI Sey 
лаз, Glee! pleas GI gly Gey ж баай у Жа у GLE A d oss H ols 
Hl 8 lud e ЦЫП dye (ул 


If someone <dreams of> eating the flesh of a crucified <person>, he will spend 
unlawful money that belongs to a high-ranking individual if there was a mark on 
what he ate, and if there was no mark on it, he will slander a high-ranking man. 
And if he saw that he was crucified, he will receive high rank from the sovereign 
accompanied by corruption regarding his religious faith. 


Later in his dreambook, Ibn Qutayba adds:* aal 31а aal JSI ol 
Lel = YLe Lal e gia 5l sayl (If someone dreamt that he ate the flesh 
of a crucified or of a leprous person or a leper, he will obtain unlawful money). 
And further? 224) ША суа Glee! lie «3l (el j суа з (If someone dreamt 


that he was crucified he will receive a lofty position from the king). 
Al-Dinawari’s chapter on dreaming of the crucifixion (fas! 11, bab 59) 
quotes the interpretations of the Muslims, the Christians and Artemidoros:” 


26 See EF’, s.v. "salb." 

27 Ibn Qutayba, fas! 14 (on humans and their members), Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 30a. 
78 Fas! 46, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 63a. 

? Ibid., fol. 63b. 


? BN arabe 2745, fol. 204b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 167b. Al-Dinawari quotes the interpretations 
of Artemidoros according to the translation of Hunayn b. Ishaq (Fahd, Artémidore а Éphése, 332, 
1-333, 5). The Arabic text is quoted according to the readings of Esad Efendi with the (invariably 
better) variants from Fahd's edition of Hunayn's text in parenthesis, marked c in the Arabic and 
H in the English translation. I translated this passage as literally as possible, in order to demonstrate 
the changes in the meaning that are evident in the Arabic translation. 
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Ша ge slats а ай ааа GLE Dias cala 3 (gl у уа pelea! JL 
„Шз dsi ШШШ) ded yy Gà ШЫ Gs sui a La Ghee gL дыз 
ео Vy oslas OUS gly GLE call «LIE a у Jo ois og Ley 
Calp cenas s JUI US eal ale y cà yel JL eus cox GIS ol GL Gs 
alle SL Gl gly GU Ga dS з Cle OI OU Уул» а oli 
э Ша. te, Las «0а yall 51 USL Ц SU s pall de po y Spline 
Sy GLE shall pal JSI cos daig eal! gaal coe Le G J уз АД! у ib 
Gl sls Se soled ш LS s ay OL as lI OS us GI gly Gey et! 
223 5 США) dea, Js cll оз Bas Ils Gost! ygu le plies 
Фа ә роз Абла {Л зе у GL as ха JL SO eas cis «Кал А! у «D VY 
cling dl aal Ra Ge Аала s YLo JU GLa д! esl USL US (ol 
all d ianua са USE ai dala G3 1E а caballos) ga eal jl JL s 
ope US а лаш SILAS Зу АА уа аб уа уа Leal Ul I alls 
cpt oe dala Ll sa s АЛ Vl (exis ip) es быш! Jia s alls 
ang AS olsa «за (A р) валаа s хә plead! ol ell ol АМ! 
opel (olia p) Ria cala cll ol ell s Gaal Lut! уун Де Lau! 
aas UL pe his plead! l ШЗ giy dada eiLà Lay) з Cali 
pak SIS pe LAL уша ai eil 151 Tl а gal дыз Де Ju Uy Gy 
ou ol pt Shell bley sree Ss 2355 le J ell Ша руа 
chee $e GI ig ege gle эсш! uà Lal jaa s lagen Sca ell 
Dia asi у. Чула cpi eia у] daos asd Loli Fia g Lasi cale gusl 
goes bad! 5! Шз equa jl у ЕКА [уа eR SU е SAO їй dasa ol 
ola Аа uà has GUS (9L Yl ip) oly а жузуу! з Gall руз 
(sic) Lall «зз а (gil мз we le aS Lu Де J35 Gs ll 

AR dolls а cale 2360 GL Y pia cuba oe Gy SY! UG s 


The Muslims said: “If someone dreams that he was crucified while dead, he will 
obtain a lofty position in this world with decay in his faith. And if he was 
crucified alive, his faith will not decay, but he will obtain a lofty position and 
honor and power according to the saying of God Almighty, ‘They slew him not 
for certain, but God raised him up to Him’ [Qur'àn 4:157-58]."' And if he dreams 
that he is on the cross and does not know when he was crucified, if he has given 
away money, it will be acknowledged and his money will be returned, and he will 
obtain his possessions. If he was crucified after he had been killed, lies will be 
told to him while he is holding this lofty position. And if he sees that he partook of 


*' A reference to Jesus, who, according to the Qur'àn, was not truly crucified but only appeared 
to be so. 
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the flesh of a crucified person, and that blood was coming out of it, and there was 
a clear mark on what he was eating, he will slander a powerful person, or he will 
sin and the object of his wrongdoing will be commensurate to the outpouring of 
blood. It is said that whoever ate the flesh of a crucified person will become 
Master of the Post, and if someone dreams that he became Master of the Post he 
will йе”? 

The Christians said: “If someone dreams that he was crucified on the walls of a 
city and people were looking at him, he will obtain a lofty position and power and 
the strong and the weak will come under his hands. And if blood was flowing 
from his body, his subjects will benefit from him. And if someone dreams that he 
ate the flesh of a crucified person, he will obtain money and gifts from one of the 
leaders.” 

Artemidoros said:** “Crucifixion in a dream is a good sign for all who travel at 
sea, and this is because the implement of crucifixion is composed of wood and 
nails, just as a ship is composed of them, and the mast of the ship refers to [H: 
resembles] the implement for crucifixion. This is also a good sign for the poor, 
because the crucified is suspended and many animals violate him [H: feed on 
him]. It also signifies the manifestation of secret things, because the affairs of the 
one who is crucified spreads ош [H: becomes notorious]. As for the rich, it is a 
sign of ruin, because the crucified is crucified naked, and his color changes, and 
for this reason, if they dream they have been crucified, it signifies the decline of 
their affairs. As for those who are not married, it signifies their marriage, and this 
is because of the bond of the crucified, but it is not for all of them a laudable sign 
.... In addition, to the slaves it signifies their freedom, because whoever is crucified 
does not serve and does not conform to the norm. As for the one who wants to 
stay in his household ... and the one who is afraid to turn to a direction, <it 
signifies> their departure from their place and their land, because crucifixion 
precludes burial in the earth. And if he [H: the man] dreams that he was crucified 
in a city, the dream signifies leadership that will take place depending on the 
location where the crucifix was raised.” 

The others said: “If someone was crucified after he had been killed, lies will be 
told to him while he is holding that lofty position.” 


Al-Dinawari’s Muslim interpretation of the crucifixion as achieving high rank 
is similar to that of Artemidoros. However, its justification with a Quranic 
passage lends it a specifically Islamic outlook. In the next chapter, which 
consists of three narratives about people who actually dreamt of crucifixion 
and the fulfillment of their dreams, al-Dinawari cited a dream dreamt by 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi‘l (767-820), founder of one of the four schools 


T Literally “rode the postal horse" or “mastered the post." The position of the Master of the 
Post ( sahib al-barid) was one of the most important in the Abbasid government, since the appointee 
not only supervised the postal system, but also controlled the intelligence service and acted as a 
confidential agent to the central government. 


9 1.53; Pack 183, 6-21. 
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of Islamic law, as well as a dream about the learned divine Qatada (d. 735) 
and the dream of Menander, the priest of Zeus, which is copied from Artemi- 
doros (iv.49).** 

Al-Shàfi'i dreamt that he was crucified together with ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
(598-661), a cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, who eventually became 
the fourth *rightly guided" caliph and one of the most revered figures in 
Islam. The dream signified al-Shàafi''s subsequent importance for Islamic 
legal thought and the orthodoxy of his views. According to the second anecdote 
narrated in this chapter, a man dreamt that Qatàda was crucified and Ibn Sirin 
interpreted it as indicating Qatada's future renown. Given the prominence of 
al-Shafi‘l and Qatada in Islamic intellectual history, the truthfulness of the 
dreams pertaining to them confers additional Islamic validity to the interpreta- 
tion of crucifixion as representing high rank.? It is very difficult to ascertain 
whether this idea was current in Arabic dream interpretation before the ninth- 
century translation of Artemidoros into Arabic. This would be the case if the 
narratives of the dreams foreshadowing the glory of the two eighth-century 
figures, Qatada and al-Shafi‘l, are contemporary with their purported protag- 
onists, which is not an easy matter to determine. At any rate, Ibn Qutayba's 
and al-Dinawari’s treatment of crucifixion demonstrates that the Muslim inter- 
pretations which coincide with those of Artemidoros (whether preexisting 
independently or borrowed from the Greek dreambook) were thoroughly as- 
similated into the body of Arabic dream interpretation, from where the author 
of the Oneirocriticon received them. 

Al-Muntakhab and al-Nabulusi essentially repeat al-Dinawart’s interpreta- 
tions, while Ibn Shahin includes some additional material. Most of the inter- 
pretations from chapters 89 and 90 of the Oneirocriticon can be paralleled 
with interpretations from the Arabic dreambooks, as is shown below: 

Eóv tig iðn кат’ буар, óu крісел Tod £&ovotaoto) ёкрерасӨт ёк TOD троуўлоо 
Bia кої аубукт, GvaAdyws TOD oyovc тїс KPEHGOEWS GELMpatt tum,neeat ... 
Оноїос ёйу iðn тїс, бт торёбокку Etepov KpepaoOvat, £l év ёст. DacUeUG 
ў £&0votáGov Aaod, OupoOjcetar Kai OpytoOjoetat Exi 7H лараёодёуті xà 
TPGTA кої VOTEPOV TLLNGEL AUTOV’ Ó бё timete Etc BEdv ёборартђсел. 


“BN arabe 2745, fol. 205b; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 168a. 

3 The anecdote is repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 2271. 

% AI-Muntakhab, chap. 31, pp. 161-62, repeats the interpretations quoted in al-Dinawari, 
including those attributed to the Christians and to Artemidoros, without stating their source. The 
same is done in al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, рр. 39-40, s.v. 1.2 . Ibn Shahin copies some of al-Dinawari's 
interpretations from al-Muntakhab (cf. nos. 2272-77), and adds more data. 
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If someone sees in his dream that according to the ruling of the authorities he was 
violently and forcibly hung by the neck, he will be honored with an office analogous 
to the height of his hanging .... Likewise, if someone dreams that he delivered 
somebody else to be hung, if he is king or rules people, he will first be angry and 
irate at the person whom he delivered, and then will honor him. And the honored 
one will sin against God. 


These interpretations correspond to the ones found in Ibn Shahin, no. 2278: 
42е dead S Leal у (e y Са д «3 gly Ge lbs II JUS s 
AER thas (69 Sa Ds) s GLE gle s Vx g (Al-Kirmani said: “Whoever 
dreams that he was crucified, he will receive great beneficence and an exalted 
position and high rank from the king, and possibly there will be a flaw in his 
faith"). They also correspond to the interpretations from Ibn Shahin, no. 
227327 Leg clas ya) Là 25 а у lis! Ls cala «3 (el j ed 
Ld «Lll «x3 y (Ja Linda o 5153 (If someone dreams that he was crucified 
alive, he will receive high rank and honor, according to the saying of God 
almighty "They slew him not for certain, but God raised him up to Him" 
[Qur'an 4:157-58]). And no. 2281: 4312 23 pol “ШИ 5l (el j се is 
as уй apes ead (uS yg dad) Lala din JL, (It is said, whoever 
dreams that the king ordered that he be crucified, he will receive from the 
king a dignity and high rank. However, he is not good in his faith). 

Yet another interpretation found in the Oneirocriticon is demonstrably closely 
related to an interpretation found in Arabic: ёйу тїс ôn, бт. Edaye Kpéac 
KPELOLEVOD, NAOVTIOEL &фанартос ÉE DyNHAOD àvOponou àvaAÓYoc, 
осоу čġayev (If someone dreams that he ate the meat of a hung person, he 
will sinfully gain wealth from a man in a high position in proportion to how 
much he ate). This corresponds to Ibn Shahin, no. 2279: JS! «4l (£l су 


oag ОЦ cs) дуа SEa Lug «Са УА JSL «0366211 aad 
| 5 <i. (If someone dreamt that he ate the flesh of a crucified person, he 


will eat [spend?] unlawful money, and probably he will have influence with a 
person in a position of authority and will receive benefit from him). 

Two more Greek interpretations have Arabic parallels. The first one is: 
' Edv tig 101), Ott £otaupon, Et рёу ot лтоубс, nAovtrjoet (If someone 
dreams that he was crucified, if he is poor, he will become rich). An analogous 


Y This interpretation is ultimately copied from al-Dinawari; Ibn Shahin lifted it from al- 
Muntakhab. 
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interpretation is found in Ibn Shāhīn, no. 2276: T ely —& Ll .. cc Lal 
42. ; (The cross ...for the poor signifies great wealth). The second Greek 
interpretation is: £àv ðn, ótt ёстоаороӨт kai KATHAGEV, бло toU Ovyouc 
TOD @ё&1®Фиатос ауто? NEGEITAL xal ó NAODTOS a0100 déavicOnceta: (If 
he sees that he had been crucified and came down from the cross, he will fall 
from the loftiness of his office and his wealth will vanish). The parallel text is 


Ibn Shahin, no. 2285: |J 333 GL alia lil аа dil igh, Gey 
413 y (If someone dreamt that he was crucified and that his rope broke, he 


will fall from his rank). | 

The special significance of crucifixion for Christianity is apparent in chapter 
126 of the Oneirocriticon, “From the Indians concerning Kings and Crosses,” 
and appears as one of the most Byzantine sections of the whole work, as it 
incorporates elements of Christian and Byzantine imperial ideology. The first 
half of this chapter interprets dreams about the Christian cross (Drexl 74, 
21-75, 18): 


pk¢ ' Ек тфу Ivõðv лері Bacidéws Kal otavpod 


' Eàv їёт тїс, Өт otavpòv реу eig vadv fj ec otkov а0то?, and DyNAOD Kat 
реүістох, lows кої бло Вас1А&ос, дарау ueyáAnv EvPTOEL kal vikac кат 
ExOpav. ёау тїс iðn, Ота рдп an adtod © otaupóc, Eis BAiwiv EAEvoETAL xol 
KATASOVAWENCETAL 10 EXYOPA о0то?. ёйу ёё їёт, StL лаллу ёстрафт © cxavpóc, 
&nxopaAei thy AvANV ото? 

' Eàv їёт тїс, Ота то Tita ёоло 100 otavpod то? Xprotod epe Kai evbadpnoev 
ота, yovv тбу otavpòv блоу, OdtOs BactAEvoEL koi лістотатос čotat. EL ёё 
101, OTL TPOGEKDVNOEV ALTE EV тото) yvopluo, EbpNOEL yapàv кої MAODTOV ало 
Вос1Аёос xot Sikarog xAn8rjoexat. ei ёё (on, StL блекіутоє npòç tónov, £v à 
Oo. та®то, eic at mov ға Mpdc тоу BaciAÉa Kai, ei Lev їёт, Sti dreod0n èv 
TO толто кої ETEAELWOE tijv ENLOLELLAV о0то?, TEAELWOOETAL kai TN aimo 
о%то®. 

'Eàv ідт 6 Baotrets, бт уёоу otaupóv тїшоу &ктїсато, о®тос TEKVOGEL 
dpoev Васе 0оу £v т@ 0póvo tfi DacuAetag ол›то%. ёбу дё tn ó BaciAeUc, StL 
ёбоке YOVALKL OTALPOV EYKOAMLOV, GANOT Adyov ёсе AUTH, TAXA кой TEKVOGEL 
HET’ AUTH ODK EvdexETAL SE TODTO прос dAAnv TAT npóc thv aùyodotav TOD 
BaciAéog делу. 

'Eóv тїс (60 £ig tónov, £v à оок Tv otavupóc, VewoTi otaðévta otavpóv, 
VEMOTL кефал EPXETAL єїс TOV tónov EKELVOV. кої ёйу DOL ypiottavot £v TO 
толо EKELVO, YPLOTLAVOS орбфолос pter аътфу, EL ёё OUK £iow, GAAGOLADSG 
aptet atv. 
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126. From the Indians on Kings and Crosses 


If someone dreams that he raised a cross in a church or in his house, he will 
receive from an exalted and very powerful man——possibly even the king— great 
joy and be victorious over his enemies. If he dreams that the cross was taken from 
him, he will come to grief and be enslaved by his enemy. If he dreams that the 
cross is returned, he will be relieved from his grief. 

If someone dreams that he found and procured the holy wood of the Cross of 
Christ—that is, the complete cross—he will become king and be very pious. If he 
dreams that he adored it at a familiar place, he will find joy and wealth from a 
king and will be called just. If he sees that he started off to a place where the cross 
was located, he will go to the king in order to make a request and, if he sees that 
he reached the place and fulfilled his desire, his request will also be granted. 

If a king dreams that he acquired a new precious cross, he will beget a male 
who will rule upon his royal throne. If the king dreams that he gave a pectoral 
cross to a woman, he will make a true promise to her and will soon have a child 
with her. And it is not possible to dream such a thing concerning any other 
woman but the empress. 

If someone dreams that in a place where there was no cross, a cross has 
recently been erected, a leader will soon come to that place. And if the people of 
that place are Christian, a Christian of the same race will rule over them. If they 
are not, a foreigner will. 


The interpretation of the cross as a sign of victory seems inspired by the 
Byzantine veneration of the cross and the ideology surrounding it, the develop- 
ment of which began as early as the fourth century. Constantine's vision of 
the cross on the eve of his victory over Maxentius in 312 provided the earliest 
association of the cross with military victory, which was enhanced during the 
iconoclastic period (8th-Oth century). The iconophile Orthodoxy that ultimately 
prevailed considered the cross as only one among several Christian symbols 
and no more important than the icons, though the cross did remain a military 
symbol throughout the tenth century.” The author of the Oneirocriticon further 
elaborates the significance of the cross as a sign of victory in chapter 150, 
which primarily discusses dreaming of icons (Drexl 106, 5-12): 
` Бау tig iðn £eixóva то? kvpiov иду Incoo Xptotod EotavpwpEevon, OTL npo- 
сєкоупоєу f| ђоласато ў ёдетӨт avrijg, et uév ёст. Bau ec, кой ottoc EvpTIGEL 
vikag ёуӨрфу Kal yapav £v ci] 608 алтоо, дот ó стаорёс LETA TOD стоороӨёутос 
£v aùt® KUpioVv nuóv ‘Inood Xptotod vixag реуістас onuatvet xai лоастс 
OXiyeoc petaBoAnv: Kat ёбу tór] euóva póvnv TOD xupiov NOV’ Inooo Хр.сто? 


"8 See ODB, s.v. “Cross.” For the military importance of the cross as a sign of victory and the 
evolution of its symbolism, see М. Thierry, “La culte de la croix dans l'empire byzantin du УПе 
siécle au Xe dans ses rapports avec la guerre contre l'infidéle. Nouveaux témoignages 
archéologiques," Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Slavi 1 (1981), pp. 205-28. 
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If someone dreams of an icon of our Lord Jesus Christ crucified, that he prostrated 
himself in front of it, or that he kissed it or prayed to it, if he is king, he will find 
victories against the enemies and joy in his glory, for the cross with our Lord 
Jesus Christ crucified on it indicates very great victories and a reversal of all 
sorrow. And if he dreamt of a simple icon of our Lord Jesus Christ, without the 
Cross, the joy will be less, and victory likewise. 


Given the demonstrable derivation of the Oneirocriticon from Arabic dream 
interpretation, on the one hand, and the evident Christian and Byzantine flavor 
of the interpretation of the cross, on the other, one wonders whether the contents 
of chapter 126 (and of chapter 150) were invented ex nihilo by the author of 
the Oneirocriticon, or were the result of the author's creative use of material 
that already existed in his Arabic sources. The association of the cross with 
victory can be found in Arabic dreambooks as well, as is evident from the 
following interpretation found in the dreambook of al-Nàbulusi:? ce!) суе 9 
0433.5 Jh sls wd Rabe Gye уд 5 Gls «3l (If someone dreamt that he 
was crucified, if he is a commoner he will conquer and vanquish <his ene- 
mies»).^ 

The cross (salib), as opposed to the crucifixion (salb), is discussed in only 
two of the five Arabic dreambooks investigated, and the interpretations of 
only one of them, al-Nabulusi, can be correlated with the contents of the 
equivalent chapter in the Oneirocriticon:;" 


озул! [sic] Sadi aball dadl gede J3 sohali Cas ania 
DS 5s) 5 Its 855 5! c 555 hela e SI cls o Qo eSI 401 
Geren TIEN] le ОТ Js BODEN GHI р 


The cross: ... Perhaps <the cross> signifies a man of great importance who has 
the authority to impose obedience and uphold religion. And if someone dreamt 
that he had a cross with him, he will marry or have a son, possibly from fornication. 


? Vol. 2, р. 39, s.v. ba. 


4 Such is the translation if we understand the verbs as being in the active voice; if we understand 
them as being in the passive voice, the translation would be just the opposite (“he will be conquered 
and vanquished” ). The absence of vocalization in al-Nabulusi’s printed text makes it impossible to 
decide whether the author intended to use the active or the passive voice (both are written identically 
if left unvoweled). 

^' Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 49, s.v. ~La. Ibn Shahin also includes an entry on the cross (no. 
7251), but interprets it as a flaw in religion and a predilection for infidelity (kufr). 
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Sometimes the cross signifies a marriage contracted through a legally defective 
contract. 


The Oneirocriticon and al-Nabulusi agree that the cross indicates a powerful 
man, future marriage, and male progeny. Al-Nabulusi’s interpretations of the 
cross and especially the negative overtones of the marriage signified by it, 
moreover, seem to be an amplification of Artemidoros’s interpretations of a 
crucifixion, formulated on the basis of Hunayn’s Arabic translation: *As for 
those who are not married, it signifies their marriage, and this is because of 
the bond of the crucified, but it is not for all of them a laudable sign." It is 
conceivable that the author of the Oneirocriticon modeled the interpretations 
contained in the third paragraph of chapter 126 after an Arabic passage similar 
to the one quoted in al-Nàbulusi. But it is improbable that he was directly 
inspired by Artemidoros, because the interpretation of the cross as begetting a 
son is absent from the Greek text and only appears in the Arabic tradition. 

The fourth paragraph of chapter 126 (a cross newly erected at a place 
signifies that a leader will arrive there) also seems to echo the last interpretation 
of crucifixion originally found in Artemidoros. The choice of words employed 
in the Oneirocriticon is very different from the passage in the ancient Greek 
text, but the connection between the ancient and the medieval Greek interpre- 
tation becomes obvious if we have a look at the Arabic translation of Artemi- 
doros.” 

Hunayn rendered the Greek arché (leadership) with the Arabic riydsa, the 
root of which is the same as for the word ræs. Ra’s means both “head” and 
“leader,” the exact equivalent of the Greek word kephale, which is used in the 
Oneirocriticon. The exact phrasing of the Arabic source of the Oneirocriticon 
can only be imagined, but it is likely that it was close to that of Hunayn. At 
any rate, given the disparities between the two Greek texts, the interpretation 


% Fahd, Artémidore d' Éphése, 332, 11-13. 

43 Artem. ii.53; Pack 183, 19-21: &v nóAe1 ёё бокғїу &otaupáo0ot åpxůy onpatver toravtmy, 
oiog Gv П О tónoc, Ev Ф 6 otavpòç čotnke (To dream that one has been crucified іп a city 
signifies a magisterial position that corresponds to the place where the cross was set up); see 
Hunayn (Fahd 333, 3-5): iL, j le Јаз Leg dl Gla Goal! а аә lS шлу! gl gL 
жые)! ees 6311 argh! ue ple 985 (And if a man dreams that he was crucified 
in a city, the dream signifies leadership that will be exercised, according to «what befits> the place 
where the cross was raised); cf. Oneir. 126 (Drexl 75, 15-16): Еу тїс ôn giç tónov, £v ф оок 
HV ota póc, VEMOTL OTABEVTA otaupóv, VEWOTL кефолћ ENXETAL eig TOV tónov Exetvovy (If 
someone dreams that in a place where there was no cross, a cross has recently been erected, a 
leader will soon come to that place). 
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of the erection of a cross as the arrival of a leader is much more likely to have 
been introduced in the Oneirocriticon via the Arabic tradition than through 
the Byzantine author’s direct knowledge of the Greek text of Artemidoros. 

At least part of the material from chapter 126 seems not to have been invented 
by the author of the Oneirocriticon, but to have been developed (with what 
degree of liberty it is impossible to say) on the basis of existing material. Its 
second paragraph discusses dreaming about traveling to where the relics of 
the True Cross are, or in other words going on pilgrimage. The institution of 
the pilgrimage exists in Islam as well—the pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj) is in 
fact one of the most important religious duties, one of the “Five Pillars of 
Islam,” the observance of which is obligatory for all Muslims, and is therefore 
interpreted in every Arabic dreambook. Central to the rites of the pilgrim, 
when he or she reaches Mecca, is the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba, a large 
cubic structure covered with a black cloth and containing the Black Stone 
(al-hajar al-aswad). Though the Ka‘ba and the Black Stone are not objects of 
worship, they represent a sanctuary consecrated to God since time immemorial, 
and for this reason Muslims in every part of the world orient themselves 
towards the Ka‘ba when they pray. The direction of the Ka‘ba, or qibla, is 
usually marked in mosques with a prayer niche (mihrab). Arab lexicographers 
often call the cross the qibla of the Christians." 

In the Oneirocriticon the first two paragraphs on the cross contain interpreta- 
tions that in Arabic dreambooks are given to the Ka‘ba and the qibla. The 
Byzantine interpretations of finding the True Cross as meaning that the dreamer 
will become a ruler and be very faithful correspond to an interpretation of the 
Ka‘ba quoted by Ibn Qutayba:” 


La узйз usd) (pd Уа sql Lull! „з Joey «Аа Yash Gl ely ol 
€» 5ай ААИ ea da удо Gl gd Ue La Gale da E О sds Јас 
If he saw that he was circumambulating the Ka‘ba and performed the rites of the 


pilgrimage, this is probity in his religion commensurate with the rites that he 
performed, and the dreamer will come to exercise power. 


This interpretation is repeated in all but one of the Arabic dreambooks I 


^ This is probably the result of the Muslim-Christian polemics of the 9th century, when 
Christian intellectuals under Islamic rule repeatedly clarified that the cross was not itself an object 
of worship. For further details and bibliography, see ЕЁ, s.v. “salib.” 


5 Fast 6, Yahuda ar. 196, fols. 26b-27a. 
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examined." They all also agree that the Ka‘ba signifies a ruler, or generally a 
person of authority (caliph, imam, etc.), and visiting the Ka‘ba is interpreted 
as entering the presence of the powerful individual signified by it. In al- 
Dinawari, for example, we read the following: 


cud! Js GLa. розу Lab, gl узуу gl Cil alali (Là ААИ 
а МАИ a JUS LÀ pà Цаа SAI Là жаа ША ule aas GLa Gate! 


The Ka‘ba in a dream is a caliph or a vizier or leadership or marriage. ^... If 
«someone dreamt that» he entered the Ancient House," he will come to see the 
caliph, and if he received something from it, he will receive something from the 
caliph.” 


This omnipresent Arabic interpretation is similar to one of the interpretations 
of the cross from chapter 126: “If he sees that he started off to a place where 
the cross was located, he will go to the king in order to make a request, and if 
he sees that he reached the place and fulfilled his desire, his request will also 
be fulfilled.” 

It seems, therefore, that the interpretations of crucifixion and the cross 
found in the Oneirocriticon have their roots not only in the Arabic version of 
Artemidoros’s work and its echo in subsequent Arabic dreambooks, but also 
in the purely Muslim interpretations of the pilgrimage and the Ka‘ba quoted 
in the Greek author’s Arabic source. Arriving at new interpretations through 
the use of analogy based on existing material is an acceptable practice that is 
encouraged both by Artemidoros and by Arabic dreambooks,”' since it is im- 


46 See al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 37 (on the Ka‘ba), Esad Efendi 1833, fols. 76b-77a; not in 
al-Muntakhab; Ibn Shahin, nos. 948-49; al-Nabulust, vol. 2, p. 173. 


а A|-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 37 (on the Ka‘ba), Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 76b, BN arabe 2745, fol. 
134a. 


^* The interpretation of the Ka‘ba as marriage coincides with one of the interpretations of the 
cross examined above. 


4 The Ka‘ba is called “the ancient house” (al-bayt al-'atig) because, according to tradition, it 
was originally founded by Adam, and rebuilt several times by among others Seth, Abraham 
together with his son Isma‘il, aand the descendants of Noah. 


5% The same interpretation is repeated in a/-Muntakhab, bab 14, p. 56 (the wording is close to 
that in al-Dinawari, but the order of the sentences is different); Ibn Shahin, no. 941: (£l ; суа з 
Slaka) gl 41 (e ys Las ; à ASIE (If someone dreams of the Ka‘ba he will probably see the 
caliph or the sultan); al-Dinawari’s interpretation is repeated verbatim in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 
172, s.v. 4295. 


?! On Artemidoros's advice to infer the interpretation of dreams not found in his dreambook by 
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possible for a single dreambook to contain everything that a human being can 
dream of. 


Decapitation and Eating a Human Head 


Oberhelman notes that chapter 241 of the Oneirocriticon and chapter i.70 of 
Artemidoros agree that “to eat a man's head means money and wealth.” 
Though neither chapter i.70 nor any other passage in Artemidoros mentions 
eating a human or any other kind of head," the two dreambooks do agree that 
a head signifies both leadership, because the head controls the rest of the 
body,* and money, because the word “capital” (kephalaion) is derived from 


analogy to the dreams he has described, see C. Blum, Studies in the Dream-Book of Artemidorus, 
Inaugural dissertation (Uppsala, 1936), p. 90. Blum rightly observed that this is a method of 
reasoning that Artemidoros borrowed from ancient empiricism. Reasoning by analogy (in Arabic 
qiyås) was also an established method of reasoning in the Muslim world, since it was recognized 
as one of the sources of Islamic law. See EI z s.v. " Кїуаз.” 


® «Specific agreement,” по. 83. 


53 Artem. 1.70 simply treats dreaming of various kinds of flesh, including human flesh, which is 
interpreted as follows (Pack 76, 21 and 77, 4-13): tò ёё uéytotov кої brEepPoAt ayaGov, oq 
£yà ётђрпоо, avOpwnivas ёсӨієку odpKas .... mavtwv 6' бу etn сколбтатоу tÒ лолёбс 
idiov сйркос £o0ieiv: oúvtouov yàp óXe0pov наутектоп, ei рў йра тїс бло топоотоу 
£o0(ew vopioete pEpa@v Tod лолёбс, 0ф Фу ó noig торїбєтоп, otov ei ópopatov тойс тодас 
T] x£ipoxéxvov т@с YEIPAs ў KAAALOTOD тойс uov oayou tòte yàp TO HEV xatót ebropiav 
TÒ буар тобто, 16 дё потрі дуасдол toO naióóg MpoayopEdvEl. TOV ёё dAXov àvOpónov ot 
odpKes £oO01ó0pevat dyaðai. тролоу yap tiva oi dvOporot, бтау ObEAODVTAL бл GAXQAOv, 
£o8íovotv GAANAOUG (I have learnt from experience that the best and most auspicious dream by 
far is the one in which a person eats human flesh .... But eating the flesh of one's own child is the 
most unlucky of all. For it prophesies sudden death, unless a man dreams that he is eating those 
parts of his child from which he earns his living—for example, if a man's child is a runner and he 
dreams that he is eating his feet, or if his son is an artisan and he dreams that he is eating his 
hands, or if his son is a wrestler and he dreams that he is eating his shoulders. For, in these 
cases, the dream foretells that the child will become prosperous and that the father will derive 
benefit from his son. Eating the flesh of other men means good luck. For whenever men are 
assisted by one another, they are, in a sense, partaking of one another). Chap. 241 of the 
Oneirocriticon, which Oberhelman claims is in "specific agreement" with this passage from 
Artemidoros, is called “From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians on Various Foods” and 
discusses eating bread, honey, sugar, dates, olives and other foods regularly consumed in one's 
waking life. The only interpretation contained in chapter 241 that could conceivably be correlated 
with Artemidoros's chapter 1.70 is Drexl 198, 5-7: ei бё ёфоүєу €b avOpwnov кефолу, 
EvPTGEL MANBOS xpvotou xoi TAODTOV Ё бёлкіос (If he eats the head of a human, he will find 
plenty of gold and wealth through wrongdoing). This interpretation is clearly a far cry from 
Artemidoros's chapter, which mentions eating other parts of the body, but not heads. Though 
there are similarities between Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon regarding the interpretation of 
heads, they are not in the passages identified by Oberhelman, nor are they in "specific agreement" 
with each other. 


™ In later Greek, keóoAr means both “head” and “the headman" or “the principal.” The 
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the word for “head” (kephalé). Accordingly, Artemidoros notes that dreaming 
of having a bigger head Gpynv Tiva npoayopevet ...koi урти@тоу ёліктто1у 
‚...т@ үйр YPTWATA кефблола колеїтол° (foretells some office ...and the 
acquisition of money .... For, indeed, money is called “capital”). By the same 
token, in chapter i.35 Artemidoros interprets decapitation as release from debt 
for debtors and freedom for slaves: 


тралебітолс бё кол 6avetota «kai» epavápyats кол VAVKANPOIG kal ELMdPOIG 
кої ласт toi урїната ovváyovotv ANOAELAV TOV кефолоіоу 51a TO OUOVOLOV 
onpaiver. ауодоу бё Kataxpéois Stà và dtd.” 


To bankers, usurers, men who have to collect subscriptions, shipmasters, merchants, 
and all who collect money, it signifies loss of capital, because the word for 
“capital” is derived from the word for “head.” It is auspicious for debtors for the 
same reason. 


Tig бё Ао1лоїс <olo> nao éAevOgp(a onuaiver tò буар: kupia yàp tod 
cópatos осо  кефол ёлелӧйу офолрєӨт, хор1сӨёута tod Seondtov тоу oikétnv 
ére00epov onuaivet ÉcecOau 


But to other slaves, the dream signifies freedom. For the head is the master of the 
body, and when it is cut off, it signifies that the slave will be separated from his 
master and will be free. 


The same interpretations of decapitation also appear in the Oneirocriticon,” 
though the wording and the structure of the relevant chapter is very different 
from the text of Artemidoros. 

The interpretation of the head as standing for a leader is repeated several 
times in the Oneirocriticon: ў yap кефал еіс TOV £n£yovta Siakpivetar 
(For the head signifies the one who holds power over the dreamer);" ёбу tà 


earliest attestation of such a meaning occurs in an author who is roughly contemporary with 
Artemidoros, the late Ist- or early 2nd-century Hermas, in whose writings it means "head of the 
household" (see Lampe, s.v. “KegaAiy” ). Artemidoros does not directly refer to the double meaning 
of кефал. 

% Artem. 1.17; Pack 26, 1-17. Dreaming of having a bigger head is not discussed in the 
Oneirocriticon. 

% Pack 44, 4-8. 

У Pack 44, 15-18. 

** Oberhelman "specific agreement,” no. 21: Oneirocriticon 120 = Artem. 1.35: decapitation 
for a slave = his freedom; no. 22: Oneirocriticon 120 = Artem. i.35: decapitation for a debtor = 
release from debt; already observed by Pack (p. 44, testimonia 17). 

5 Chap. 107, “From the Persians and the Egyptians concerning Blows and Wounds” ; Drexl 
64, 20. 
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тіс, бта TO aipa о%то? ёк tijg pivóg f] тїс кефолӣс Éppevoev, eig tiv 
KEGAAHV түто TOV oxep£xovta отто? уоєіто thv &xiGniutov ёбобоу (If 
someone dreams that blood flowed out of his nose or head, let him reckon this 
as an injurious spending” incurred by his leader, that is the person who has 
authority over him);? ў yàp кефолл ei tov отерёҳоута ато ёлакріуєтол 
(because the head is interpreted as the one who is above him «in rank>).” 

In two instances where animal heads are interpreted as both leadership and 
money the author of the Oneirocriticon directly invokes the etymological 
connection of head (kephalé) and capital (kephalaion) that was already used 
by Artemidoros: 


Opoims Kal &dv in, StL KEdaATV xaunov ñpev, ei Lev &ott é&ovotaotüg 6 
tov, ExOpod inapérv evproet, et бё tod KOLVOD AGOD, ANO LEYLOTOV xepónoet 
кёрбос ёос ёёка ў ёкатоу T] ҳл оу VoULOUGTOV, Stà tò KEdGAGLOV ts KEMAATIC 
Kal tà тб TéAELov tod apLoyod.™ 


Likewise, if he sees that he took the head of a camel, if the dreamer exercises 
power, he will find the possessions of an enemy; and if he is one of the commoners, 
he will gain profit from a powerful man up to ten or a hundred or a thousand 
coins, because of the capital signified by the head and the perfect number.“ 


£àv iðn Paotreds, öt Tiveykav att xedaATv xoipou Tj От étpoyev avtHy, то 
кефалолоу tod nÀAoUtou Tod ёҳӨроо avtod KEpSjoeL xol ADTOV VLKTIOEL кої 
xatábe 


If a king sees that the head of a swine was brought to him or that he was eating it, 
he will win his enemy's capital of money and will defeat and beat him. 


In addition, the Oneirocriticon dedicates two chapters to the interpretation of 
eating a human or an animal head, either raw or cooked, a dream that is never 
discussed in Artemidoros. The whole of chapter 39, "From the Indians on 


% The translation “spending” for &080¢ which in medieval Greek can also mean “outcome” 
or “death” (cf. Lampe, s.v. “ёбодос” ; Sophocles, s.v. ““&060¢” ) is supported by the interpretation 
of blood as money in the Oneirocriticon (chap. 103, Drexl 61, 1-13) as well as by the phrase that 
immediately follows the one quoted above (Drexl 61, 19-20): £àv ёё Ex tig саркос Eppevoe «1o 
aipa аътоё> лАєтотоу лтоҳє0сє kot óAvyóptoc £otat (If «his blood» flowed out of his flesh 
he will become poorer and will not live long). 

ê! Chap. 104, “From the Persians and the Egyptians on Blood and Wounds”; Drexl 61, 
17-18. 

€ Chap. 115, "From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians on Leanness «of the Body», that Is 
Slimness”; Drexl 67, 22. 


& Drex] 188, 5-9. 
% For 10, 100, and 1,000 as perfect numbers, see Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 455. 
$9 Drexl 227, 12-14. 
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Eating Heads," focuses on the interpretation of both human and animal heads 
as money (Drexl 25, 12-23): 


`Еау rig 165 кат буар, бту Edaye LVEAOV кефолс буӨропох yvæpiuov, £oprioet 


TOV лАо%тоу кої TO ypvoiov avtod лау kai kAnpovopioet а0тбу: ei ёё dyvopi- 
610v, EVPTIGEL TAODTOV бло HEYLOTAVOD TLVOG кої хросіоу TAELOTOV аколос. 
àv дё 18, Ott £oOlet kedaATv лроВатох &ynuévnv, ELPTOEL TAODTOV dvOpomov 
TOD £v ü&iópat реуало Kal кёрбос oov коло” &@у iðn keóaAnv проВатоо 
Олтоиёуту, toAeurjoet ODTOG ёхӨроу avtOD npóc t0 ckuAevoat TOV TAOCDTOV 
Q0100 xat VLKTIOEL LEV Отоу, цетй ёё TLLMPLAG ололо?сел TOD TAOVTOV ато 
Sià tijv Ek то? mUpds órtnow: £dv тїс ïn, Ота Gaye KEdAATV Фиту, otos 
TAOVTHGEL TAELOTA ODV GLApTiALs peyiotac. 


If someone dreams that he ate the brains from the head of a person he knew, he 
will acquire all of his wealth and money and will be his heir. If <the head 
belonged to> a person he did not know, he will effortlessly acquire wealth from a 
powerful person and a great deal of money. If he dreams that he is eating the 
roasted head of a sheep, he will fight an enemy of his in order to capture his 
wealth as booty and will defeat him, and will enjoy his enemy’s wealth with 
punishment, because roasting is done on fire.“ If he dreams that he ate a raw 
head he will become exceedingly wealthy amid very great sins. 


Some of these interpretations are repeated in chapter 40, which treats the same 
topic according to the Persians and Egyptians. Here, too, the head is interpreted 
as leadership or a person in a position of authority: 


"Ебу тїс (69 кат буар, Ота tpoyet кефолу npofidtov, oUtog eoprjoet Yapav 


peyáànv Kal тАо®тоу. £àv ёё їдт\, Ott Edaye avOpinov KEdAANy, eis THY onepé- 
Xovcav aút keóaATyv SOALEvGETAL kal kakovpyńoer tows ёё Kal óa6éSetat 
тоу Opdvov avdtod. ёйу тїс iðn кат’ буор, StL кєфўаАйс npofetag Tj tpayetag n 
£Aa$etag Ñ тфу GAAWV kepacóópov Cov ўуєүкё тїс атф), о0тос ueyáAnv 
apynv GvaóéSexat Kal Seoutac xeoaAdg брҳбутоу cvvdGet KATA TO HETPOV тїс 
£v тф Oveipati просєуёёєос. Todto ёё адоуатоу ёсть Oceopnoat tva TA tod 
Фараф kai tod ёлабоҳох avdtod. dv тїс iðn лтоубс Tj то? KOLVOD Лао? OTL 
e€wvijoato ў £üpe KEOaAT кат буар, OdtOG Epricel хросіох vopiopata n 
бёка ў ёкатбу Ñ xta.” 


If someone dreams that he is eating the head of a sheep, he will find great joy and 
wealth. If he dreams that he ate a human head, he will use wiles and wickedness 
against the leader who is his superior and possibly will succeed him on his throne. 
If someone dreams that a person brought him the heads of sheep or goats or deer 
or any of the other horned animals, he will be appointed to a position of great 


$6 For the interpretation of fire as violence, see Oneirocriticon, chap. 158, Drexl 119, 11-15. 
9 Drexl 25, 24—26, 10. 
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authority and will gather the captured leaders of noblemen analogous to the 
<heads> brought to him in the dream. However, it is impossible for anyone but 
the pharaoh and his successor to have this dream. If a pauper or a commoner 
dreams that he bought or found a head, he will find ten or a hundred or a 
thousand pieces of gold. 


Arabic dreambooks also interpret the head as representing either money or 
leadership or a person in a powerful position. And even in Arabic dreambooks 
these interpretations are justified linguistically, as they are in Greek, because 
of the multiple meanings of the word ra’s (^ head", “capital,” and “leader” )™ 
and its etymological connection with the words ra’is (leader) and riydsa (lead- 
ership). Consequently, Ibn Qutayba states that al ; Los cas fl ga jul Vll s 
oLall yg da HI | L3 (The head is a leader and whatever «the dreamer> sees 
on the face is his glory). In another chapter, he connects the eating of heads 
with money: 


GI! Ling) GUS GLa Uae slabs uà Ee bia ul зә SI sly GLa 
Line gl LAS gl Calle sl 15а UG gl Cea JS! оа quash! WS озь 
soul | clingy: Gee Уе sls! 


If someone dreamt that the heads of the people in a land or a quarter of a city 
were severed,” it is the leaders of the people who will come to that place. If he 
eats from them, or if he gets hold of any hair or bone or brain or eye, he will 
obtain money from the leaders of the people.”! 


* The meaning of ra’s as both “head” and “leader” coincides with the two meanings of the 
later Greek KeoaAn, and is reflected not only in chap. 40 of the Oneirocriticon, but also in the 
interpretation of a helmet (Drexl 114, 5-6): ei 6& 191, Ot Evedvoato nepikxegoAatav, eopntoet 
Súvauıv xoi отерёоџра Eig thv Ungepéxovoav ALT@ keooAnv (If he dreams that he wore a 
helmet, he will find strength and support in the leader «ranking» above him). 


e" Fasl 14, fol. 28a 

? Here there might be a lacuna in the Arabic text. 

” Fasl 46 (nawádir), fols. 63b-64a. A more extensive version of this interpretation is given in 
al-Dinawari, fas! 11, bab 53, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 126b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 202b: sl, à 
Lass ill alld oby U ууз, Ll GLa Calas gd edis Се уы» „ШШ Guy, 
clingy cee Ye copie Ld Цеа gl La jac JG g) Ls LASI оца ША paling, patel 
Locas у ГО уз 1s La 358 | 4I (If someone dreamt that people's heads were severed 


at his hands before his council, the people will obey him and will come to this place. Possibly their 
leaders will congregate there. If he ate from them raw, or if he took a hair or a bone, he will 
obtain money from the leaders of the people beyond what was anticipated, and possibly he will 
malign a leader). Ibn Shahin (nos. 1351-52) also has a version of this interpretation: ү), уз» 


OS oa clingy SB eub Де sl cess gl (acaba sl als à de lias lll Gu ye 5 
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Similar interpretations can be found in each one of the Arabic dreambooks 
examined. Al-Dinawari also considers the head as indicative of both wealth 
and leadership:” 401 уд duu j g Gul, ӘУ Gully гуз! JL, 
Аааа gl LS Raus Lal Ube «5l ule sas s Ue Gui yy sas cons 
(The Muslims said: “А man’s head is leadership and his leader is the one who 
has him in his power; «it is also the dreamer's» capital of money and his 
fortune, and the condition «of this money and fortune» is analogous to the 
condition of the head that «the dreamer» dreamt of, either good or Баа.”)” 
Further on in his dreambook, al-Dinawari repeats: JUI sal) ju! ЫШ (The 


head is a capital of money). * Al-Muntakhab states:" Ja gd! à Gul Jl Cal s 
ote g 4lL Gul) 9 dots cuan s ol GLY! уа ‚% (As for the head in 
interpretation, it is the leader of the dreamer, that is, the person who has him 


in his power,” as well as the capital of his money and his fortune). Likewise, 
in Ibn Shahin (no. 1344) we read that «JL „ Gui, Lus! jul aa aci 
(The head of a man signifies his capital). Al-Nabulusi concurs: , à Sod 
dls (sud yg «aas саз ga (gil «Lui yg ОзУ aub) 5a eL! (Head: 
this, in a dream, is the leadership over a person, and the leader who has him in 
his power, and his capital).”’ 
In addition, Arabic dreambooks contain interpretations that closely corre- 
spond to excerpts from the Oneirocriticon. The beginning of chapter 39, which 


interprets dreams about eating the head of a known or an unknown person, 
closely corresponds to the following passage from Ibn Shahin, (no. 1354): 


De te gh JUS Jan Ju oes 5 Ci Cas Lui, USL «M ls cs 
aul И Las Jls Gals ee USL e Gs à Là y xs La, SIS 5] s, 


223. 5 (If someone dreamt that the heads of people in a land or a quarter of a city or a house or in 
front of a gate were severed, it means that the leaders of the people will come to that place and 
congregate there; if he dreamt that he ate from them or took something «from their flesh», this 
represents the attainment of profit, wealth, and goodness). 

7? Fasl 6, bab 27, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 48b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 74b. 

? The same interpretation is repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 77. 

74 Fas! 11, bab 53, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 126b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 208b, omits this phrase. 

75 AI-Muntakhab, p.77. 

764 aas cust зд gills cf. О Exéyov and ó Unepéxov from the equivalent Greek interpretations 
(Drexl 64, 20; 61, 18; 67, 22). 

” A]-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 239, s.v. jul 5. 
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If someone dreamt that he was eating a raw head, there are two possibilities: It is 
said that <it signifies> either the attainment of money or rebuke from a leader. 
And if the head belonged to someone known <to the dreamer>, he will possibly 
spend the capital that belonged to the owner of the head. 


When it comes to animal heads mentioned in the Oneirocriticon, the Arabic 
dreambooks examined contain passages that, though they do not coincide, still 
bear a vague resemblance to those references. Ibn Shahin (no. 1374) gives the 
following interpretation: 


NS GLa dala yy JUS laali Ss а әәә ua se G55 Gb SI! JUR y 
о95 UST jga Y Gs GUS 5] 5 da tag on JUI eS 963 Coal JS $a Gas 

glo «500 
Al-Kirmani said: “The dreams of animal heads generally «signify» wealth and 


leadership. If «the animal» has edible meat, the acquisition of wealth will be from 
a lawful source. If not, it will be from an unlawful source." 


Al-Nabulusi interprets animal heads as follows: 


«Là Los Jas Gully sl oss з oulo gl BLE sulo USE OI gly GLa 
«Là Lge gl LA sabe US GLa „лу GUS SI ous Laws, Lids 
wells ot eme ү! iy asl JLo Gel JSG gl clang I cos Ye sabi 
4&3 (gl ) Sg ea уз САП «19 pa уз М] 5 „де a ASI Jla Gul, SLE! уа 

d аа De S ST gyal УСА 9 15e Шз OL ecl Sy ade Gul, USL 


If <someone> dreamt that he ate the head of a sheep or the head of a cow ora 
bull or the raw head of a camel, he will malign a leader referring to this substance. 
If <the head> was cooked or roasted, he will acquire wealth from the leaders or 
will spend the capital of someone who is referred to by this substance. The head 
of a sheep is capital, at most ten thousand dirhams and at least a thousand 
dirhams .... If someone dreamt that he ate the head of a sheep, as well as its foot, 
he will obtain power and money, but it will hardly be through inheritance. 


The interpretation of a cooked head of a sheep as booty taken from an enemy 
given in chapter 39 is not found in any of the five Arabic dreambooks, but it 
also seems to convey an Arabic interpretation based on etymology: the Arabic 
word for “sheep” (ghanam) has the same root as the word for booty (ghanima). 
The interpretation of eating a human head as using wiles and wicked behavior 


™ Ibid., p. 243. 
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against a leader in chapter 40 has its counterpart in al-Dinawari’s dreambook:” 
Lens» bel Las, .. LHI SL ъз de аа wll Gags ol, oaf 
he saw the heads of people cut in his hand ... «and» if he ate from them... , he 
would probably malign a leader). Finally, the last phrase from chapter 40 (If a 
pauper or a commoner dreams that he bought or found a head, he will find ten 
or a hundred or a thousand pieces of gold) is also very similar to a passage 
from al-Dinawari:" Cal! «131 «ill joes Jl, ba Lal, 3Al 43l (el j gla 
ФА o3 alls aie o SI saa ja (If «someone» dreamt that he obtained a 


head, this means that money will end up in his possession, and the smallest 
sum possible is a thousand dirhams, and the greatest is ten thousand dirhams). 
An analogous interpretation is recorded by Ibn Shahin (no. 1349): JUL 3; 


Dome Cd! А! уз 5 ше Гуа cessas LG Lal y Glee! ces Гуз ll даа 
11 (Some of the dream interpreters say: “If someone acquired a head, he 


will acquire from ten up to twenty thousand dirhams”). 

Chapter 120 of the Oneirocriticon, like Artemidoros, states that decapitation 
indicates freedom for slaves or release from debt. The relevant passage reads 
as follows; 


Ебу тїс iðn Kat’ буар, бту ATEKEMAALGON yopioOgtong ao100 tfj ke$aAf|c, £i 
реу €ott 600A06, EAevOepottat, ei $ GoOevric, taOhoetat, ei бё OXtyiv exer Tj 
Xp£oc, tadta anoBarel ёбу iðn todto о ВасїАє®с, 7 pépiuva koi ó $ófoc 
ото Mic кої т ópovric ал›то® HETABANONoETAL. ёбу тїс iðn, StL rapa yvopiuou 
GNEKEPAALGON, KOLVWVTOEL кої о0тос тїс харас adTOD. £àv iðn, ött ёй xeipóg 
TALSOG àvnAiKov AMEKEPAALGON, et u£v VOGEL, ATOOAVETTAL таёо .... 


If someone dreams that he was decapitated and that his head was separated from 
his body, if he is a slave he will be freed, if he is sick he will be healed, if he is 
grieved or in debt he will be relieved from <grief or debt>. If the emperor dreams 
this, his concerns and all his fear and trouble will be changed <for the better>. If 
someone dreams that he was decapitated by someone he knew, that person will 
also partake of his joy. If he dreams that he was decapitated by the hand of an 
under-age youth, if he is sick, he will soon die .... 


The structure and contents of this chapter correspond closely, not to the text 


Us Fasl 11, bab 53, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 126b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 208b. 
9? Drex] 26, 8-10. 


# Al-Dinawari, fasl 11, bab 53, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 126b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 208b; 
al-Dinawari's interpretations are repeated in al-Muntakhab, рр. 77-79, and al-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 
239-43, S.V. yal y. 


5° Drexl 70, 23-71, 6. 
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of Artemidoros, but to a paragraph found in a number of Arabic dreambooks 
with slight variations in each. According to Ibn Qutayba," 


LS Sly дле lace OLS у] GL Gal JI Gls cys cie sl Ia Les 
LaSLa SIS ola ga Boy pe IS oly Cs АЗ аза GIS Gly hd Gao уа 
ete 2411 Ч us s 4йле GS LATI а е [а але йз La gas OUS Oly гу! 

ЫА glo уз gl баата зз gl dosa 


If someone dreams that he was decapitated and his head was separated <from his 
body>, if he is a slave he will be freed, if he is sick he will be healed, if he is in 
debt he will be released from it, if he is in want he will go on pilgrimage, if he is 
afraid <of something> he will be safe, and if he is distressed he will be relieved. If 
he knew the person who decapitated him, he will receive favor through him or 
through someone with the same name or through someone like him or through his 
sibling... 


Identical interpretations couched in almost the same terms can also be found 
in al-Dinawari:™ 


OLS gl (a LAS pe GIS US dul, Ge GL y Au y ca pe Гуе pelt! (JUS 
св! thas UI Cs А ә Re OLS э! dus (eed уза 
Шз Là eu, pe sll cà ue OL Ge pu oS, gs Vu OUS HEINE 
Шз GLa plas e Lese Ces pee gH OLS GLE Cas pe уз еза Де ioc 
Call gly cus Cat зао Ls ШИ! Ga tl co S а ci уа las de Và y 451, 
csl o oU e joa! cle ursa s tagad Ge daai лл «Hl sa УП Ua 5 

eU) Doo s OI Ge удаа US eae у, 1%, м Sh GI 
The Muslims said: "If someone was decapitated and his head was severed, if he 
was sick he will be healed and if he was in debt he will be released from it, and if 
he was in want he will go on pilgrimage to Mecca and pay his debt to God, and if 
he was in fear or in grief he will be relieved from it; and if he knew the person 
who decapitated him, «the fulfillment of the dream» will come through the hand 
of the person who did it. If the person who did it was a youth under age, this 
<signifies> comfort and relief from whatever trouble or sickness the dreamer had 
until he departs this world, i.e., «it signifies» his death in this condition.... And if 
he saw that a king or a local governor decapitated him, the governor is to be 
interpreted as God Almighty who will save him from his troubles and will make 


8 Bab 14, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 31b. 
V Fast 11, bab 51, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 126a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 201b 
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him distinguished in his affairs. And if he saw that a king decapitated his subjects, 
he will pardon the criminals апа manumit their slaves." 


In the last sentence of this passage, the interpretation of decapitation as freedom 
for slaves is based on etymology. In Arabic the verb “to decapitate” is expressed 
periphrastically as “to hit the парез” (1% 11. >»). The word raqaba (pl. 
rigab) means both “пареѕ” and “slaves.”*° Given this coincidence, the interpre- 
tation of decapitation as freedom for a slave, found in Artemidoros, could 
very easily have been either absorbed by Arabic dream interpretation after the 
translation of Artemidoros, or invented independently by Arab interpreters 
even before Hunayn’s translation was in circulation. A paragraph like the one 
quoted above from al-Dinawari can also be found in Ibn Shahin (no. 1343): 


NS 515 le айз Liz GIS Gl dae Gals ubl Ge cie Si ils Gey 
О 515 «a «LI | LA узла OLS olg (3e lane IS oly «aaa! 15да 
ОК Sig «I old LAs а GUS Sly n S 4а WI c và s Sa sl Le gate 

за gle as ob «d saga Y din pes LAs а 


If someone dreamt that he was beheaded and his head was separated from his 
body, if he is rich his wealth will diminish, and if he is poor he will become rich, 
and if he is a slave he will be freed, if he is in debt God will settle his debt, if he is 
grieved or troubled God will relieve him of it, if he is sick God will heal him, and 
if he is sick and there is no medical treatment to be found for his illness, this 
signifies his death. 


A second paragraph from Ibn Shahin (no, 2260) contains similar interpretations: 


з ILS 41941 Bie lane GIS Sl GLa Gil Gy ks Ја 3 ly аэ 
Y o уз Cs 4! дй gate GIS 5l 5 pty pd гуз goi Jaig 453, 
«à Zand SL Xs) МЫ plas al Cosa gi Lal УЫ pel SEI OLS ol s 


oè gl Jad 91 copas SLS el ou day, SSL Ge Шс as 


If someone dreamt that he was killed by being decapitated, if he is a slave he will 
be freed, according to the saying of God Almighty “the freeing of a slave" [Qur'àn 
90:13], and it is said «it signifies» relief from sorrow and distress, and if «the 
dreamer> is in debt, God will unexpectedly release him from it, and probably he 
will receive a tremendous amount of money. If he knows the perpetrator, he will 
receive wealth and benefits (khayr) from him. And if the killer is a woman or a 


55 The above passage is followed by the interpretations from Artem. i.35. 


36 The same interpretation is repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 2268. 
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eunuch or an underage youth or a man without a beard, this signifies the one who 
will take his soul, whether by <natural> death, killing or something like that. 


Given that Arabic dreambooks preserve passages corresponding, sometimes 
remotely and other times closely, to the interpretations cited in the Oneirocrit- 
icon, and that at least one of the interpretations found in the Oneirocriticon is 
based on a pun related to the etymology of the Arabic and not the Greek 
language (ghanam = sheep/ghanima = booty), it is apparent that the immediate 
source of the Byzantine interpretations on heads and decapitation is not the 
Greek text of Artemidoros but Arabic dream interpretation. 


Kings And Temples 


Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon agree that the utterances of kings who 
appear in dreams should be given credence without reservation." The relevant 
passage in Artemidoros is the following (ii.69; Pack 195, 3-8): 


Tov ёё á&vonictov Aeyopévov, olg Aéyovot tt [кат буар] miotever xp) Kai 
пеіӨєсӨол, $n лротоос eivat 600g GAASTPLOV үйр Өєо® tò yebseoOar. Énevra 
iepeig tfjg yàp adtiic toig Өєоїс Naps toic ауӨроло1с rervxikaot tuc. eita 
Baoireic кой Gpyovtac "tò крато®у yap Sivan Éye Oeo. ? 

Among the people who are worthy of credence and whose words [in a dream] one 
must believe and obey, I maintain that the gods are first. For it is contrary to the 
nature of a god to tell lies. Then priests. For they enjoy the same respect among 
men as the gods. Then kings and rulers. “For to rule is to have the power of a 
god." 


The Oneirocriticon argues that kings (or rather emperors, as the term basileus 
is understood in Byzantine Greek) are symbols of the person of Christ, who 
only speaks the truth, and therefore an emperor in a dream would never tell a 
lie. The connection of Christ with the emperor is a well-known component of 
Byzantine imperial and Christian ideology." The interpretation of dreaming 


"' Oberhelman no. 23: On. 126 = Artem. ii.69: Kings who appear in dreams do not tell lies. 


38 According to Homer, Hypsenor, a priest of Scamander (Ziad 5.78), and Laogonus, a priest 
of Zeus (Iliad 16.605), were honored as gods; see Pack, testimonia, 195, 5-6. 

9? This is a verse by Menander (343-292 s.c.); see Pack, testimonia , 195, 7. 

? Cf. F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy: Origins and Background, 
2 vols. (Washington, D. C., 1966), vol. 1, pp. 591-93; 567-68; 736. For the manifestation of this 
idea in the visual arts, see A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), esp. pp. 


98-122, which includes examples of works of art from the Middle Byzantine period, and pp. 
244-61. 
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of emperors is contained in the second half of chapter 126, where the interpre- 
tation of the Christian cross is also discussed (Drexl 75, 20—76, 9): 


ёйу iðn тіс, бт £AdAnog BociAei үуоріцо, £i èv UVNLOVEDVEL t&v Aóyov toU 
PASLAEMS, кратеіто AVTOVS бларолАбктос, OTL ó PAGLAEUS eic tpóconov TOD 
XPLOTOD ёотіу кої OVSENOTE ahost WEDSOG.... 

"Еду їёт о Васле%с étepov BaciAéa tàv лро aùtod apyatov ў ётёрас yr, 
еіс лросолбу £ott toU XpiotoU kal лау, 6 ёйу ўкохсє Nap’ avtob, кратеіто 
ВеВоїос. еіс кайду ёё £otat tà AGANVEVTA’ OD yàp какбу бло Tod Xpiotob. 


If someone sees that he spoke with an emperor he recognized, if ће сап remember 
the words of the emperor, let him hold on to them steadily, because the emperor is 
symbolic of the person of Christ and will never utter a lie.... 

If an emperor sees another emperor from among the ancient ones before him, or 
from another land, that emperor signifies Christ, and let «the dreamer> confidently 
hold on to whatever he heard from him. For whatever was said will result in 
something good, since no evil comes from Christ."' 


Divinely sanctioned leadership was also exercised in the Muslim lands," a fact 
reflected in the Arabic dreambooks. Al-Dinawari's chapter on kings and sultans 
begins with the following interpretation:” asl | à SUR Lll оза JE 
uuo ols, ple Uls sas) JU le 6355, 5 I5 «LI „л (The 


?! A different interpretation of ancient kings can be found in chapter 132, which contains 
interpretations attributed to the pagan Persians and Egyptians on the dead, death and burial 
(Drex! 87, 18-21): &àv (àn о BaoiAeUc, Ота ёк тфу npoOavóvtov Васілёоу MpiAnoE ñ 
"nkoAo08nocé tivi, OAiyiv лолёцоо бебето and ёҳӨрфу popáv &yvoptotov Kal tà té 
avTOD £lg vikag блоВйсетох (If the king dreams that he conversed with or followed one of the 
kings who died before him, he will know sorrow due to war waged by stupid unknown enemies, 
and the end of this will result in victories). 

? See Aziz al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship: Power and the Sacred in Muslim, Christian, and 
Pagan Polities (London and New York, 1997). 

9 AI-Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 1, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 85b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 146a. The 
interpretation is repeated in a/-Muntakhab, chap. 30, p. 145; al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 289, s.v. 
OLbLu. Both of these dreambooks repeat much of the analogous chapter in al-Dinawari. This 
interpretation seems to have been inspired by a hadith recorded (without an isndd) in al-Dinawari's 
introduction (magala 6, BN arabe 2745, fol. 36a): Le x elis s dole «ll! | Las alll Jou, Ja 
Jag HI as D ГЫШ у шш sal (e 91 ai sos 91 Go soe ol ell 3 бз! суз 
elles «DI ул Шы ШШ! s SU Lll JLS «5, 21 а (The messenger of God, may the peace 
and blessings of God be upon him, said: "The most auspicious «thing» that one of you may see 
in his sleep is if he sees his Lord, or His Prophet, or his Muslim parents." «His companions» 
said: “Oh Prophet of God, does someone see his Lord?" He said: "The sultan, and the sultan is 
God" ). The problem is how the word sulfan should be understood, since the meaning “ruler” or 
"sovereign" is a later one. Its literal meaning is "strength" or “might,” and it is only with this 
meaning that it can be found in the Qur'àn (17:35; 49:29; 51:38). 
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Muslims say: “The sultan in sleep is God Almighty, and seeing him in a 
pleasant condition is a token of God's pleasure"). 

The idea that rulers who appear in dreams speak the truth is also expressed 
in one of the Arabic dreambooks examined: ells C55 ; Lo J! (3a al 


J 9а 5! (The most truthful of dreams is dreaming of a king or a subject). In 


Artemidoros the truthfulness of kings ranks only third, after gods and priests. 
In the Oneirocriticon the truthfulness of emperors is absolute, and their identi- 
fication with Christ, with all its felicitously Byzantine overtones, seems to 
have been inspired from the Arabic interpretation of the sultan as God, not 
from Artemidoros's text. 

The Arabic provenance of the medieval Greek chapter on emperors is 
betrayed by yet another interpretation: £i uév ёстіу ò Вос1Ає®с dyvoprotoc, 
oyiCéo8w dyyeXoc kvptov (If the emperor is unknown, let him be reckoned 
as an angel of Сой). The interpretation of a king as an angel in Arabic could 
be based on the identity in the spelling (“Ц 2) and the similarity in the pronun- 


ciation of malik (king) and malak (angel). Or it could be a reflection in the 
Oneirocriticon of an Arabic interpretation ultimately inspired by Hunayn's 
translation of Artemidoros. As Strohmaier has already discussed at length, 
Hunayn's text very consistently renders the pagan deities as angels. Artemidoros 
states that the gods signify persons in a position of power and authority in 
three instances. In the first two (ii.36; Pack 163, 10 and ii.69; Pack 195, 3-5), 


** AI-Muntakhab, p. 14,1. 11. 


% The interpretation of this passage is admittedly problematic. The phrase is included in an 
exposition of the principles of dream interpretation that is attributed to Ibn Qutayba (al-Muntakhab, 
pp. 12-17), which was translated into French in Fahd, La divination arabe (pp. 317-26) from 
al-Muntakhab, BN arabe 2749. This exposition is similar in content but does not coincide word for 
word with any part of either the Ankara or the Jerusalem manuscript of Ibn Qutayba; it simply 
summarizes the introduction to Ibn Qutayba's dreambook. I have been unable to locate a passage 
in Ibn Qutayba's text that would correspond to this phrase and clarify it. (For the lacunae in both 
the Ankara and the Jerusalem manuscripts of Ibn Qutayba, cf. Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation 
in the Early Medieval Near East," p. 47). Fahd seems to have been puzzled by its meaning, as 
well, because he felt compelled to cite the Arabic text in a footnote to his translation (p. 321, n. 1). 
The only conjecture I can make is that the problem in the Arabic text was created by its author's 
effort to clarify the meaning of his sentence. Conceivably the phrase should be corrected to | 3.5.4! 
eJ Lad ells Ls, C55 JI (the most truthful dream is dreaming of a king of a subject), as 
opposed to &<%% М ¿y ell. (an angel from among the angels), where the genitive al-mamlük is 
placed in order to avoid the confusion between malik (king) and malak (angel), which are spelled 
identically as ¿tLe . Such dubious words іп unvocalized Arabic texts are sometimes clarified with a 
genitive, e.g. ш 5Yl clus (backbone of humans) for su/b = “backbone” and not salb = 
“crucifixion” , ог onal! ale (eyebrow of the eye) for hajib = “eyebrow” and not “chamberlain.” 


% Drexl 75, 23. 
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he used a verse of Menander to make the point: tò Kpatotv үйр 80vajuv 
čxer Seod (For to rule is to have the power of a god). As Strohmaier has 
observed, Hunayn rendered this verse in a different way each time.” In chapter 


ii.69 he translated it as slid! гв аа ye cle deles agil eis 

(Fahd, Artémidore 353, 6-7), literally “because they rule over the people who 
love them." But in chapter ii.36, Hunayn wrote 353 4.445 4S Syl 34-4 (1 
el 54.1 (Fahd, Artémidore 239, 9), “because the power of angels is like the 
power of a maula.” The word таша in Arabic has a number of different 
meanings, among them “master” , “Јога, and “God” ( - 34); it is also a form 


of address to sovereigns (,2Y 5. and _У у). In other words, the passages cited 


above from Artemidoros's chapters ii.36 and iv.69, if read not in the Greek 
text, but in Hunayn's translation, could be understood as stating that angels 
are equivalent to sovereigns. 

The third instance of Artemidoros connecting gods with persons of authority 
is in iv.69 (Pack 291, 4 ff): "Ou oi Өєоі toig ӧеслӧто1с TOV avTOV EXOVOL 
ÀAóyov, коі £v TH лері Bedv Aóyo проғіртка (That gods are the same as 
masters has already been demonstrated in the chapter on the gods). In order to 
prove his previous statements, Artemidoros narrates a relevant dream and 
concludes his chapter thus: xai tò dAov ӧеслӧтол yoveig б1баскоАо1 Begol 
TOV avTOV Éyovot AOyov (Generally speaking, masters, parents, teachers and 
gods have the same meaning).”* This part of Artemidoros's text did not survive 
in the unique manuscript containing the Arabic translation. But most of chapter 
iv.69, unfortunately without the introductory statement, is quoted by al- 
Dinawari, where its final phrase is rendered:” У, г semin 445519 


ot 34! 5 (Angels are like parents and the maula). 

It is therefore conceivable that the interpretation of the emperor as an angel 
in the Oneirocriticon through a series of translations and alterations of meaning 
ultimately originated in Artemidoros's interpretation of gods as humans with 
authority and power. If this is the case, it would not mean that the author of 
the Oneirocriticon was necessarily using the Arabic translation of Artemidoros, 
but only an Arabic source that had absorbed, and also possibly rephrased, the 
interpretations contained in Hunayn's text. 


97 Strohmaier, “Die griechische Gótter," p. 140. 
%8 Pack 291, 13-14. 
” Fast 3, bab 11, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 41b, ll. 4-8; BN arabe 2745, fol. 51a. 
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Oberhelman remarked that Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon agree that 
temples should be interpreted as kings. Artemidoros puts this in the following 
words: Вас1А&®с Kai vaóg xai отратіоттс кої £xictoAT| BaciA£og кої 
Gapyvptov xai Goa GuOoLa то%то1с DR’ GAANA@V onuaivetar (A king, a 
temple, a soldier, a letter from a king, money and other similar things signify 
one another interchangeably).'”' Conversely, the Oneirocriticon reads thus:'” 


'Eàv їёт тїс, ӧт О протеъоу vaóc 100 tónov ёлєсєу ў ёуєлрӣсӨп, Eott то 
пбӨос ё10 Oavátov £ic просопоу TOD Васіл ос. Et SE TOV Katotépov vadv 
10010 énaO€ xat iðn тото ó Вас1Ає®с ў ётербс тіс, eis OXtyiv блоВсетот TOD 
BaciAéag ої yàp vaol лбутес ol 02101 Eig просопоу TOD PAGLAEWs Tj TOD KATE 
тотоу KUPLEVOVIOG Kpivovtai kal Ò KAAAWALOLOG kal тү ATMOIG £i £Kelvov 
ówaBaivovoiv. 


If someone dreams that the most important temple in the land fell or burned down, 
the accident indicates the death of the emperor. If one of the less important temples 
suffered this «fate», and the emperor of someone else dreams it, it will be fulfilled 
as sorrow for the emperor. For all the sacred temples are interpreted as the person 
of the emperor or the local ruler, and their beautification or fall is transferred to 
him. 


The most important Muslim shrine is the Great Mosque of Mecca (al-masjid 
al-harám) and its holy of holies is the Ka‘ba. This passage of the Oneirocriticon 
corresponds much more closely to the Arabic interpretations of the Ka‘ba 
than to the passage of Artemidoros. Al-Dinawari’s interpretation, „а 42611 


222.5 э! ids eU (The Ка%а in a dream is a caliph or a vizier)” is 
amplified in al-Muntakhab:* уз 5! y sl 144 д 91102448411 
4 à stall cs scs cle Ja Cs bolas b äu (Тһе Ka'ba ina dream is a 


caliph, or an атіг, or a vizier, and the fall of any of its walls signifies the 


death of the caliph). The last phrase of the Byzantine interpretation quoted 


'? Oberhelman, no. 33: On. 148 = Artem. iv.31: king = temple. 

0! Artem. iv.31; Pack 265, 11-13. 

'? Oneirocriticon, chap. 148, Drexl 103, 18-24. 

19 A]-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 38, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 76b, BN arabe 2745, fol. 134a. 


1^ Al-Muntakhab, p. 56. 


105 The title of amir was (and is) applied to various high-ranking persons depending on the era 


and the locality, but it also has a specific meaning in connection with the dar al-Islam, the Muslim 
oikoumené. Ideally, the whole of Islam is under the dominion of one leader, the caliph (khalifa), 
who is the viceregent of the Prophet on earth. The leaders of the provinces under him are called 
amir (pl. итағӣ?); see Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. “Rulers.” In this case the “caliph and 
amir” of al-Muntakhab correspond perfectly to the “emperor or the local ruler" of the Oneirocriticon. 
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earlier (“all the sacred temples are interpreted as the person of the emperor or 
the local ruler, and their beautification or fall are transferred to him’’) is 
equivalent to one found in Ibn Shahin (по. 953): $43 Lañs à 3a&ll (el суа 


АШАУ gf dautall le óle (If someone dreamt of damage to the Ka‘ba, it 


pertains to the caliph or the imam).'” 

The interpretations of kings and temples in the Oneirocriticon are much 
more relevant to the ones found in Arabic dreambooks than to those in Artemi- 
doros, which suggests that the author of the Oneirocriticon based his relevant 
chapters on exclusively Arabic material. 


Horses 


Artemidoros interprets dreaming of horses as follows: 


‘innov KEANTA EAQUVELV KAAS пе.Өбреуоу TH PUTHPL кої ALT t$ EAGDVOVTL 
ayabov niong mao.’ їллос yàp yuvatki нёу кої ёрорёут tov отобу exer 
Aóyov, OTL кої émi kéder péya Opovel Kal Tov ёАатїра Paotafer. ónotoc ёё 
EOTL kal TAOLM’ АОС HEV yàp (rovc kat ó noine Tac vats A€yEL, nueis бё 
тоу IIooei6óva. "Inztov кало?дреу, Kal бу Exel Aóyov £v yr innog, TOV ADTOV 
Kal £v ӨаА@соту vac. Онотос 6. äv ein Kat Seondty [Kai] Epyodsdty koi філо 
трёфоуті коі navt TH Вастабоут. блос äv oov б їллос тоу iðóvta фёрт, обто 
кої yuvi кої épwpévn Kal 6eonótng Kal фіЛос Kal vatic Tov t6óvta ёлабцсоооі.! 


Riding a racing horse well—one that obeys both the reins and the rider himself —is 
a good sign for everyone. For a horse means the same as a wife and a mistress, 
since it takes pride in its beauty and bears its rider. A horse also resembles a ship. 
For just as the poet calls ships “the horses of the sea,""* we call Poseidon 
“Hippios,” and a horse is to the land as a ship is to the sea. The horse is also like 
a master who farms out work, a friend who takes care of someone, and every 
man who carries a burden. The manner in which the horse carries the dreamer 
indicates how the dreamer will be treated by his wife, mistress, master, friend, or 
ship. 


The entry on horses in the Oneirocriticon is much more extensive and gives 
many more details." It is structured differently and, though it does include 
the same interpretation (“riding a tamed horse well means goodness," as Ober- 


1% All three Arabic interpretations are repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, р. 173, s.v. duaS. 
10 Artem. 1.56; Pack 64, 11 ff. 
18 Homer, Odyssey 4.708; see Pack, testimonia, 64, 15. 


Tt goes on for two and a half pages (Drexl 110, 23-113, 10). For the sake of brevity I will 
only examine part of it. 
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helman observed'"®), it does not repeat any word or expression found in the 
Greek text of Artemidoros: 


Edv тїс iðn, órt £noyoUpevog фарас TaEEL bINpXETO ongi(Kkovtog TOD їллою, 
£Oprjoet GEiaua Kat Onn реуістпу avaAdyws 100 KGAAOUS TOD immo” кої тїс 
bnotayiis. £àv 1Sy тіс, OTL EnwWYEitO тоо0то NNW Heya Kal Saod кої ракроу TÒ 
о%ролоу ёҳоуті, evproet акоАо%Өоъс тўс £&ovotag avto àvaAóyac TOD MANBOUS 
кой TOD итүкос тод Odpaton. ei ёё eiye боо oUpaia ў tA&ov, tAetov YEVTGETAL 
TOV бколоодоу ALTA тү MANO. ei бё iðn, Sti 6 adtOs їллос Hv xobvtovpos й 
OTAVGOULPOS, EVPTNGEL uépiuvav кої botépnua тїс £&ovotac ол›то® avardyws 
Tg Аецуєос TOV тру àv: Et SE (On, OTL ENOYOVPEVOS TH досотріҳо кої ракроооро 
соу Вп korvar thv оорбу, £i рёу Eotiv ò іёфу adtEgODOLOS Kal бруєт Aaod, 
tadta anoParei озуторцос. Edv (1 тїс, STL EAWYNOATO TOLOVTO HEV IMM EVYEVEL, 
yokaivovtt 8É, evpjoer OXiyiv Kal проскоцио, £v оїс Exaotos буоуібєтол. ei 
бё (8, бт 6 tot00toc EbyEVIS їллос буолотоктос kot OKANPOYGALVOS Tiv, oxAnpüg 
брартіас émBdatyns éotat ó id@v Kal nAeiota BALBHGETAL ауалбуос тїс okàn- 
рӧотптос toô trnov.""! 


If someone dreams that while seated on a steed, he was proceeding in an orderly 
fashion as the horse yielded to his commands, he will have honor and great fame 
equal to the horse’s beauty and obedience. If he dreams that this horse had a long 
and large shaggy tail, he will find followers of his authority in proportion to the 
size and length of the tail. And if the horse had two or more tails, the number of 
his followers will be even greater. If he dreams that this horse was dock-tailed or 
had a hairless tail, he will have anxiety and lack resources by analogy to the loss 
of hair. If the dreamer does not obey anyone’s commands but is himself a leader 
of people, if he dreamt that, while mounted on a horse, it happened that its long 
and shaggy-haired tail was cut off, he will shortly see <his position> cut short. If 
someone dreams that he is riding a well-bred but lame horse, he will experience 
sorrow and obstacles in whatever he is striving for. If he dreams of a noble horse 
that is unruly and hardmounted, he will embark on obstinate sinning and be 
exceedingly distressed by analogy to the harsh nature of the horse. 


Let us now compare the Byzantine passage with the interpretation of horses in 
the dreambook of Ibn Qutayba: 


22 al Get be Gl sly Ge eus ye Ge tll oy ail! Jig 

ell а 59 0 5 DU Laus 1 уе Glial cab АП slab s Fas «ale 

ЭШАН йз у» ААГ гул gaid Col у... eb „ЫШ! Ia atn 

С» GUS Ыз ааз AS 0.522 GLS Gb Js ll ЕШ Go ill dy cà fll y 

ы pedal sis ЫИ pe Lied Go All уа pede US y аа Ја Là ia 

Hp Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, Appendix III, no. 35: Oneirocriticon 152 = Artem. 
1.56: "riding a well-tamed horse means goodness." 


!! Drex] 110, 14-111, I. 
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боя! {зала jks Jya 


The dream interpreters said: The horse is might and power. Whoever dreams that 
he was on a tractable horse that was gently behaving according to his wishes and 
the implements of the horse were perfect for him, he will obtain might, power, 
honor and valor among the people commensurate with the obedience of the horse 
to him.... And whichever implement of the horse diminished, it is a lessening of 
this power and honor. The tail of the horse is the following of a man. If it is bushy 
tailed, his following will become more numerous. If the tail is plucked out or is 
clipped, his following will diminish. And every member of the horse’s body is a 
kind of power that corresponds to the role of this member in relation to the rest of 
the body. And if he dreams that he is on a horse that is disobeying him, he will 
perpetrate a sin, or horror will afflict him commensurate with the difficulty presented 
by the horse.'? 


The interpretation of horses in the Oneirocriticon closely corresponds to the 
structure and content of the same entry in Ibn Qutayba. The final interpretation 
of the excerpt from the Oneirocriticon quoted above (Drexl 111, 10-13), which 
is identical to the final interpretation from the cited passage of Ibn Qutayba, 
involves a double pun (ёлоуўсато inno okAnpoxaAivo - OKANPAS брартіас 
émBatys éotat''*). In Greek, the meaning of the expression oxAnpüg брартіос 
emBatns ёстол is clear (He will perpetrate a grave sin); but the wording is 
unusual. The expression éniBaívo анартїас (lit. “to ride on sin") occurs in 
no other Greek text of any period. The choice of words in this instance can be 
explained by a closer look at the analogous interpretation from Ibn Qutayba.'"* 
An equivalent pun (LL, è «S , = to ride on a horse / inaa S85 1 - to 


perpetrate a sin) comes naturally in Arabic, because the root <S ; іп form І 


(rakaba) means “‘to ride, to mount“ , whereas in form VIII (irtakaba) it means 


»115 


"to perpetrate (a sin or a crime)." ° The author of the Oneirocriticon, in his 


effort to convey the Arabic pun in Greek, coined an unusual expression, скАпрос 
óápapztac ёлВаттс стол. 


'? Yahuda аг. 196, fol. 50b; the same interpretation is repeated verbatim іп al-Muntakhab, 
chap. 33, p. 177. 


15 Identified by Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, р. 261, n. 406: “Two puns here: опе on 
epibatés (“тійег” and "the one who embarks on"); the other, between sklérochalinos (“hard- 
mouthed” ) and sk/éros ("obstinate"). 

1 Repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 5571. 


5 А , 
115 Also “to pursue, to practice.” 
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Chapter 152 of the Oneirocriticon (“From the Indians on Horses") concludes 
with dreaming of a horse that entered a house, a field, or a city quarter. The 
only analogous dream in Artemidoros (iv.46)' ^ is mentioned in the story of a 
man who dreamt that a horse was brought into his bedchamber. The dream 
signified that the man would lose access to his mistress. The interpretation 


given in the Oneirocriticon is very different: 


"Вау тїс 18n, öt їллос є®є1дТ|с eiofjAOev eig olov ў Gypov Ñ peyeóva, GAA 
&yvépioroc KAL yupvóc кої аҳаліуотос, EAEVGETAL EKEL £&ovotaotri HEYLOTOG 
àvaAóyoc тїс ёліфоуєіос TOD їллоо: xoi EL рёу ñv ò AdTOSG innos PLVOdAALOS 
tetpanédiros, nÀéov Ёстол fi £&ovoia 100 peytotov.” 


If someone dreams that a beautiful horse entered a house, a field or the quarter of 
a city, but it was unknown, without a saddle and without a bridle, a great nobleman 
will come there, analogous to the appearance of the horse. And if this horse had a 
patch of white on its nose and was shod on all four feet, the noble's power will be 
even greater. 


This passage corresponds to one found in the Arabic dreambook of Ibn Shahin 
(no. 5586): 


C y Уз ТИРКЕЙ 54у Lia! gl Ials Jasa Y em Ш ashy Gey 
Ше! GUS e 528 GIS STI pe oly da ds Jao a gts Use GLa Gas Las 
core 


If someone dreamt that an unknown horse entered a house or a field, and the 
master <of the house or field> was not known, nor did he recognize the horse, this 
is interpreted as the arrival of a nobleman, and if the place was known, then this 
man will arrive at that very place. 


Oberhelman observes that both Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon state that 
a horse is also interpreted as a woman.'" In Artemidoros, this is briefly men- 
tioned; in the Oneirocriticon, on the other hand, horses are interpreted as 
women in three different chapters (154, 230, and 231'?) with many more 


16 Pack 272, 6-15. 
1 Drex] 111, 19-23. 


!5 “Specific agreement,” no. 38: “Oneirocriticon 154 = Artem. 4. proem. : horse = woman.” I 
was unable to identify which part of Artemidoros's treatise is meant by Oberhelman's reference to 
“4.ргоет.” (the introduction to book iv does not contain such an interpretation). But the final 
phrase of Artemidoros's excerpt does state that a horse in a dream can indicate a woman. As 
White observed (Artemidoros, Interpretation of Dreams, trans. White, p. 76, n. 59), "Achmes (р. 
112, 7-10) also interprets a horse to mean a wife." 


1? “From the Persians and Egyptians on Well-Bred Horses," “From the Indians, Persians and 
Egyptians on Male and Female Horses," and "From the Persians and Egyptians on the Colors of 
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details. Chapter 231 expounds on the interpretation of royal saddle horses 


according to their color: 


120 


ò AevKOTAtOS їллос EV Oeopiq BactA£oc eic tpóoonov тўс aùyovomg kpivetat. 
ó AEvKOs с1дтролос, £i ёстіу BactAéoc GEAAGPLOV, ғіс EAGTIOVG тўс ALyODETNS 
үхуоїка kpivetav kal ёбу тіс iðn, Ота Éoyev aùtóv, elc EAGTIOVa &&ovotav 
10010 кріуёто. o£AAópiov SE PAOLALKOV ёбу ёст. poðóypovv, еіс yovaika èni- 
yap. Kpivetau Kai © ui£Aac їллос ò Вас1ллкос Eig yovaika MAOVOLAV kai 
OALBepav Kpivetat rà tò uéAav. 


A completely white horse, if dreamt by the emperor, is interpreted as the person of 
the empress. A gray horse, if it is a royal saddle horse, is interpreted as a woman 
of a rank lower than empress. If someone dreams that he possessed this horse, let 
this be interpreted as a lesser office. If a royal saddle horse is auburn, it is 
interpreted as a charming woman. A royal black horse is interpreted as a rich and 
oppressive woman because of the black color. 


The interpretation of a horse as a woman can also be found in Jbn Qutayba, 


who states that “a beautiful horse is a noble woman" ( 3! yal 349! ju alls 


- 


45 


222). In addition, al-Dinawari, in a series of very brief chapters, discusses 


horses according to their color, and two of his interpretations, that of a black 
and that of an auburn horse, are almost identical with those found in the 
Oneirocriticon: 


ds Lauha GIS уз Sala 5а б зул pe! Ld OS, «M sly дна 
Bp gee Cassie BÍ Val «алау! Gu "llo (ea Ua уз узшш уз! JUG... &® 5! 
TA «là 8l ual caa 0А piil Lu yi OS, 41 igh) Seg cna 55% 
Shalt Las à Sl gly dua JUS ЈС 5 ыа 5151 GLI... Jaag 

йм sigs Bl pal gaji 


If someone dreamt that he rode a gray horse he will marry an Indian woman, and 
if the horse was obedient the wife will obey him.'” ... Ibn Sirin said: “A black 
horse is a devout woman who is wealthy because of her reputation and her 
renown.""? ... If someone dreamt that he was riding an auburn horse he will 


marry a woman of joy and beauty." ... A piebald horse signifies a woman who 


Royal Horses and Saddle-Horses." 
'? Drexl 182, 17-23. 
?! Bab 31, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 51a. 
'2 Fas 21, bab з, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 209b. 
13 Fas! 21, рар 5, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 209b. 


12g Fasl 21, bab 6, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 209b. The Greek yuvaika ёліуаріу seems chosen in 
order to convey in one word a meaning expressed with two words in Arabic: Jleay c 54 alia 
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is important for her beauty and wealth. If someone dreamt that he was riding a 
piebald horse he will marry someone according to this description." 


The examples of interpretations of horses from the Oneirocriticon that can 
also be found in Arabic dreambooks could easily be multiplied. Any further 
investigation into the extensive Greek and Arabic passages on horses would 
only strengthen the already evident conclusion: Artemidoros and the Oneir- 
ocriticon share no common interpretation that does not also occur in Arabic 
dream interpretation. Moreover, the correspondence of the Byzantine interpre- 
tations with the Arabic ones is much more direct and sometimes extends even 
to the choice of words in Greek that closely reflect the Arabic original. 


Sun 


As Oberhelman observed, Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon agree that “to 
gleam like the sun means future rule for the дгеатег.”' The relevant passage 
in Artemidoros narrates a dream dreamt by а man and its fulfillment:'”’ 
otov ёбоё& тїс” НАлос yeyovévat Kai б1@ ts @үорас 6tépyeo8at Éyov актуас 
évdexa’ otpatnyoc аледеіхӨт tig £avtot NOAEWS кої urjvac £vóeka ёлібсас̧ 
Th Ор алёӨоаук Sia то рӯ tEAELOV EXELV TOV AKtivov TOV ар1Өноу. 


For example, someone dreamt that he became Helius, the sun god, and that he 
passed through the marketplace with eleven sun-rays. He was appointed chief 
magistrate of his native city and died after eleven months in office, since the 
number of sun rays was not complete. 


The corresponding interpretation from the Oneirocriticon is repeated in two 
sentences: £i бё 167 тїс, OTL аҳ О TALOG AkTLVOBOAMV EYEVETO, GVAAGYWS 
TOD фотос Вас1ле0се1 (If someone sees that he is emitting rays like the sun, 
he will rule by analogy to the light);"* ёйу їёт tic, óu EEpyovto Gn’ 
AVTOD AKTLIVES KMAVOVOAL TOV Ладу TOD UN BAETELV aùtóv, kal ADTOS 
Baoidevoer (If someone sees that rays are coming out of him that make it 
impossible for the people to look at him, he will also rule)."? An identical 
interpretation can be found in Arabic dreambooks. According to Ibn Qutayba, 


woman of joy and beauty). 
P5 Fasl 21, bab 7, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 209b. 
© “Specific agreement,” no. 45: *Oneirocriticon 166 = Artem. iv.49." 
"7 Pack 276, 1-4. 
"8 Drex] 127, 13-14. 
"9 Drexl 127, 17-19. 
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“If someone dreams that he was transformed into the sun, he will obtain 
sovereignty by analogy to the rays, if his social origins are appropriate” ( “уа 
xal GHA ЭЖ gl pled! jaa KE Sloe! Lined UJ ea 411), and to 
al-Dinawari, “If someone dreams that he is transformed into the sun, he will 
obtain mighty sovereignty analogous to his rays" (431 « aUa | L3 (sl ) суа 
Leli jai le Larbie SÉ ааа (oa) ^ 

The Oneirocriticon and Artemidoros dedicate about two pages each to the 
interpretation of the sun, ^ but there are no further correspondences between 
the ancient and the Byzantine material. Artemidoros interprets the sun in a 
wide variety of ways, while the Oneirocriticon repeatedly insists that the sun 
should always and only be interpreted as a sovereign: 6 ўАлос eic тросолоу 
BaciAécg Kpivetar àrapaAAGKkcvoe (The sun is unfailingly interpreted as 
the person of the king); ^ 6 ўАлос eic uéyav factu £a кріуетол (The sun is 
interpreted as a great king).' The condition of the sun in the dream generally 
refers to the condition of the king, while proximity to the sun means proximity 
to royalty for the dreamer. The equation of the emperor with the sun is a 
well-known metaphor of imperial rhetoric inherited from Rome and used 
throughout the Byzantine millennium." Its presence in the Oneirocriticon is 
as much a reference to this established Byzantine image as it is a reflection of 
the interpretations found in Arabic dreambooks. The sun is already interpreted 
as a king in the earliest surviving Arabic dreambook, that of Ibn Qutayba, 
where the interpretation is supported by a verse from a pre-Islamic poet: 


the yl gS gl мас Ge Geely Soe ad oly Le JS g рае clla yoii 


' Fasl 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 28b. 

I Fast 15, bab 24; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154a. 

'? Artem. ii.36, Pack 160, 25-162, 27; Oneirocriticon 166, Drexl 127, 1-129, 11. 

1 [n Byzantine Greek the term basileus generally refers to the Byzantine emperor. Only under 
certain circumstances was it applied to foreign rulers; see ODB, s.v. “Basileus.” The chapter of 
the Oneirocriticon interpreting the sun as a basileus is attributed to the Indians, Persians and 
Egyptians together. Therefore, in the translations that follow, the term basileus will be consistently 
rendered as "king." 

'™ Drex] 127, 3. 

 Drexl 129, 8. 

96 See H. Hunger, Reich der neuen Mitte. Die christliche Geist der byzantinischen Kultur 
(Graz, Vienna, Cologne, 1965), pp. 96-103. 

Ur Fasl 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 28b. 
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D А al gly уез «a! UA SUS Gl plead! jaa KÉ Glo! 
clogs Аз Са GLE Leica elle Le pais ШШ! a JO «SL. gl uel 
TALI JL LILA [sic] ae «IL 96 pel з Ш И lal Calls 

OSS [Sic] spite aug al cadh lile SIGS Ugly gee eG (slo 


The sun is a powerful king and whatever change or eclipse or defect the dreamer 
saw as having happened to the sun, <an analogous> sorrow or illness or the like 
will happen to the king. If someone dreams that he is transformed into the sun, he 
will gain sovereignty analogous to his rays, if his social origins are appropriate. 
And if someone dreams that he took command or possession of the sun, he will 
obtain sovereignty analogous to his possession of the sun. And if the dreamer 
possesses the sun, and it is black or darkened, the realm will be in need of him in 
a <certain> matter which will be in relation to it <?> like the sun’s situation. 
Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani said: “АП other kings are stars and thou a sun. When 
the sun rises, 10, the heavens are bare"! 


Almost every interpretation of the sun contained in the Oneirocriticon can be 
correlated with analogous interpretations found in the Arabic dreambooks, as 
is evident in the following passages: 


Drexl 127, 7-9: ёду iðn тїс, бт ёлАпсіасе TH NALAK® бїскө ў Ота katéoyev 
avtOv, EDPNOEL дарау ёк TOD Вас1А&®с ауалАоүоу Tig ёүү®ттүтос. 


If someone dreams that he approached or took hold of the solar disk, he will find 
from the king joy commensurate with <his> proximity <to the sun in the dream>. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154a: 


eS 91 зәрә Des 19 598 Шз GG rattler Lge Gla al gl, ola 
pbc! 


If he dreams that he hung onto the sun he will receive power and beneficence 
through a royal minister or secretary.... If he dreams that he took hold of the sun 
or that he had power over it, his views will be well received by the greatest king. 


98 Lit.: “no star appears because of him,” i.e., the light from the sun is so strong that no other 


luminary can compete with it, and therefore other luminaries are as if they did not exist; see also 
Kister, “Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 95. Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani (end of the 6th century) is one 
of the most famous poets of pre-Islamic Arabia. The line cited by Ibn Qutayba is from a poem 
addressed to his patron, King al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir Abū Qabis of Hira, after he fell out of 
favor with him. It is cited according to the translation of R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs (Cambridge, 1930; rpt. Surrey, 1993), pp. 122-23. 
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Drexl 127, 11-13: ei é тїс iðn, OTt EuayxeEto T] EMOAEWEL TH NALW AKTLVoOBOAODVTL, 
Bac1Aéa MoAEUNOEL. £i ёё TOD KOLVOD aod, бло DactAéos TYLWPNENGETAL. 


If someone dreams that he was fighting or was at war with the gleaming sun, he 
will fight a king. If he is a commoner, he will be punished by the king. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154b: 

Mal Has SU ol Ca ls ШШ! le c LR le ed e 5b Gl gh) об 
If he is fighting the sun, he will revolt against the king, if his social background is 
appropriate. 


Drexl 127, 16-17: yuvi ёбу iðn, bt £yévvnog Hov, BacuAéa тёёєтол, fitu ду À. 


If a woman dreams that she gave birth to the sun, she will give birth to a king, 
whoever she might be. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154b: 


She aS ЦА Lge 58 2 (pret аЬ Gla 
If <a woman dreams that> the sun rose from her genitals, she will give birth to a 
king. 
Drexl 127, 20-22: Eàv isn tic, Ота THY офолроу то? NALOV KpaTEl буу AKTLVOV 
ovcav, £i иёу &ottv GoVEvijg ў év Biyer О Sev, oytoivet кої yaphoEtar.... 
If someone dreams that he was holding the sphere of the sun without rays, if the 
dreamer is sick or troubled, he will get well and be happy.... 
Cf. Ibn Shahin, no.127: 
If someone dreamt that he took the sun in his hand but not from the sky, and <if 


the sun> had no light or rays but neither was it dark, he will be relieved from his 
SOITOWS. 


Drexl 127, 24-26: ei ёё in тіс, бт dkrivag £&&Aapyev ó TALOS EV TH oiko 
ato ёубоу асууйӨ@с, xopàv кої лАо%тоу eoprioet rapa TOD Pacea GvaAdyas 
TOD фотос.... 


If someone dreams that the sun unexpectedly shone with its rays inside his house, 
he will receive from the king joy and wealth commensurate with the light. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154a: 
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GUL us Fas JU s (à <at> cont ME 
If the sun rose in his house, he will receive good fortune from the sovereign. 


A similar interpretation is attributed by al-Dinawari to the Christians (fas! 15, 
bàb 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 155a): 


I Js La GIS ll elisa Ghul fà cal ыл ДШ! ol ul ola 
C poy Lala y B L5 4 15633 451,5, 


If someone dreamt that the sun rose in «his» house and cast light on all of it, he 
will obtain power, honor, reputation, distinction, glory and high rank. 


Drexl 127, 26-29: ei ёё iðn, бт ó Arog tot ó SioKos ELonAVEV £v TH olko 
avtod, et HEV ёст Вао1Ає®с, yevvrjoet BaciAÉa, ei бё uéytotog Tj TOD KOLVOD 
Лао®, ouao8Tjoexat Kal yaphoetar, Taya xoi Bao etav vroóéSetat. 


If someone dreams that the sun, that is, the solar disk, entered his house, if he is a 
king, he will beget a king; if he is a nobleman or a commoner he will rise «to a 
position of power» and rejoice, and perhaps will even receive royal status. 


Cf. al-Muntakhab, p. 217 sup: 


(s аа е cud yi sl s oe уа ЦЕ sl cas (ui LaL 


Gals Gas GUS ol «Ls да ye s la ys уба GA es ss Lay ys 
Us «3 


If «the dreamer> took the sun in his palm or took hold of it in his lap, or «the 
sun» descended upon «the dreamer’s> house with its light and shine, «the dreamer> 
will come to possess sovereign power and will be strong in his dominion, if he is 
fit for such a thing. 


Drexl 128, 2-5: ёбу 181, Ота £v 666 EBépuarvev aùtòv ў TOD TALOD $AÓE, £prioet 
1ÀoQ010v ларо TOD BacuA£oc avaAóyoc tij дерийусеос: et бё tor, öt лАғіста 
ANEKAVOEV ADTOV, ELPNGEL tuuoptav буолбүос тїс KavGEWS. 


If he sees that the flame of the sun warmed him while on a trip, he will receive 
wealth from the king by analogy to the warmth. If he sees that it burnt him 
severely, he will receive punishment analogous to the burning. 


Drexl 128, 22-24: £k návtæv үу@0! te, от о HALOS eic BacuAÉa xpivetav koi et 
тс £5 атоо WdEANOT N BAGH, dvardyus npocóokdto. 


Overall you should know that the sun is interpreted as a sovereign. If someone 
incurs benefit or damage from the sun, he should expect things to turn out accordingly. 
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Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154b: 


Soko AUT GLa Ul ga а Lagat шый уз! D Geet! Ge cis A ls GU 


Sal 


If he saw that fire came forth from the sun that burnt stars among those around it, 
the king will dismiss his entourage. 


Cf. also al-Muntakhab, p. 218 inf: 


Lol ya) eliga ШШ! ola ЦЫ be шз ad dl Гуе cem А ED gl) оба 
obs гуа 


If he sees fire come forth from the sun and burn what is around it, the king will 
destroy members of his entourage. 


Drexl 128, 6-10: Eàv iðn тіс тоу HALOV £v TH ODPAVA àéóottotov koi йу 
Ox tivOv, TO TABOS xat  àá6o&ta eic npóoonóv ёсті 100 Вас1Аёос' si SE otv ó 
tov EK TOV HEYLOTAVOV, kataópovrioer TOD Васл ос’ Et бё iðn, бт ó абс 
OLOLMS ADT EVEWPEL тобто, оцоїас kot ó Aads EEo0v8EVHoEL тоу Вас1Аёо. 


If someone sees the sun in the sky without light and rays, the damage and 
ignominy should be reckoned at the expense of the person of the king. If the 
dreamer is one of the noblemen, he will disdain the king. If he dreams that the 
people were also looking at this sight with him, the people will likewise destroy 
the king. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154b: 


If he dreamt that the sun died out, this is permanent disorder in his realm. 

Cf. also al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154b: 

Ш 55 JI ale GIS gla cite abs ЦЕ ol sl, ola Geli у 

GL His 50S Да аз. daly О 1G BIS olg ee Ge eo UI dasa Là 
Joss 

If he saw the sun and it had no rays, this is damage to the dignity of the king 


commensurate with the damage to the rays of the sun, and if he saw that its rays 
fell upon him, if he is a royal «person» he will be stripped of his royal dignity, 
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and if he is a military officer (qaid) his glory will vanish, and if he is a local 
governor (wali) he will be deposed. 


Cf. also Ibn Shahin, no.131: 
„LSU AUS alla Je Де Jas Ul «gun Vy Gd 931 Де АА uel) cays 
If someone dreamt that the sun was upon the earth without shining, this signifies 


the removal of the king from that place. 


Drexl 128, 10-15: ёбу iðn tic, Ott TOD NALov éyéveto EkAEryic, Өлдү xot 
TOAELOV £y0póv EvPHoEL ó ВасіЛе0с" ei бё iðn, бт блекабаріосет, £i уікас 
ёстол tod Paoiréws, £i õè uh, TODVAVTLOV. Et SE тїс iðn, OTL VEOEAALSG £xoAX090n, 
evpioet OXiyiv ó PaclrEvs xat vóooug GVAaAdyas тўс KAA WEMS, 


If someone dreams that the sun was eclipsed, the king will face sorrow and war 
against enemies. If he dreams that the sun became visible again, this indicates that 
the king will be victorious. If not, the opposite. If someone dreams that <the sun> 
was covered with clouds, the king will face sorrow and sickness commensurate 
with the covering. 


The same interpretation is repeated in Drexl 128, 19-20: 


£àv iðn tic, OTL уєфёЛолс Mentais EKAALHEN ó Niog, Xtytv Kal vóonua ёА@ттоу@ 
£ig тоу BaoiAÉa voeitw ei бё iðn, бт. бйлекоборісӨп, eig oyetav Kal ҳарбу 
петаВбллетол о BacuAe s. 


If someone dreams that the sun was covered with thin clouds, he should reckon 
«this» as sorrow and a minor sickness of the king. If he sees «the sun» become 
clear again, the king will return to health and joy. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 28, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 156b: 
2 уаз “ШЇ GLa La уул АЈ us et ula Glau (lj cras 


If someone dreamt that clouds covered the sun until its light vanished, the king 
will become sick. 


Cf. al-Muntakhab, p. 216 inf: 
SS psd jb 59S gl at sl RA 5! 5а 


If someone saw that the sun was eclipsed, or that a cloud concealed it, or that dust 
clouds or smoke gathered upon it until they obscured its light ... this signifies that 
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something will happen to the person who is symbolized by the sun, either sickness 
or trouble or grief or worries or disquieting news. 


Drexl 128, 15-19: et бё iðn aùtòv буотғілоута кабарфс Ev тў KAivy aùtoð, ei 
рёу оок Exel yuvaiKa, Aap Paver nAovotav, ei SE EEL, cupidi dog TAOVGLAV 
кої evproet £8 avtis ҳарду eig BaciAeta кої aEimua xal уос dvatóywç TOD 
фотос. 


If someone sees <the sun> rising brightly in his bed, if he does not have a wife, he 
will get a rich one. If he does have a wife, he will make love to a rich woman and, 
through her <influence>, will gain favor in the palace as well as an office and 
high rank commensurate with the light. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 154b: 


If the sun rises in his house he will get married. 


Cf. also Ibn Shahin, по. 129: 
«э Lal cea Bi po! а А dhs ph od a3 AA Qual (el j cea 
Лі Gls Lal уо Алала 6 pad U 


If someone dreams of the sun shining and just rising in his house only, he will 
propose to a woman from among his relatives. And if he sees the sun rising in the 
house of one of his friends, he will propose to a woman from outside <his own> 
clan and both of them will receive wealth and benefits from the family of the 
woman. 


Drexl 128, 25 ff: ' Eav iðn тїс, Ott © HALOS kai Тү GEATVN Kal ot @стёрєс таутес 
petà TOD oikeiov фотос ovvriy8ncav eis Eva tónov, кої eióev, Оту £&ovoiacgv 
avtadv, PactrAEvoet Tj YEVNGETAL то1о®тос, Hote Ол’ adtod бїоїкє1бӨац тоу 
BaciAéa каї лбуто.... et ёё in тїс, StL O HALOS кой 1 GEATVN Kal ot dotépeg 
ovvijx8noav AHWTLGTOL кої OKOTELVOL Kal &&ovotaoev AVTOV, El HEV EOTL LEYI- 
стӣуос̧, Eig AndAELAV кої TILwWplav EK лоутос ёғ 61a TÒ oxÓtog; Ei дё ёст 
BociAg0c, бло NAVTWV KUKAODHEVOS MOAEUNOToETAL Kal ei; ӨМҷлу pueyóAmv 
nger. 


If someone dreams that the sun, the moon and all the stars with their proper light 
gathered in one place, if he saw that he had power over them, he will either 
become king or become so <powerful> that the king and everyone else will be 
controlled by him .... If someone dreams that the sun, the moon and the stars were 
gathered <but were> dark and without light, he will by all means end up destroyed 
and punished, because of the darkness <of the heavenly bodies>. And if he is 
king, he will be surrounded and attacked by all and will come into great sorrow. 
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Cf. al-Dinawari, fasi 15, bab 26, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 156a: 


ase Qu áo egos edly eel Sl св) Oe Spell! JG 
eT I il y pa gly AULT ale Jail Joi La 555 ЦЫ US Цаа 
bls peed igh GL G5 MI Gale! Cree LO py GS e ol 
ol ) oes О 9 Lee og Lay gts cloud! Гуз Yar ge үй саа els 
259 oe OS el Sls €31,55 slg HU pat hs ОЦА LAI elias 

Lg pt] alee gles sgh plats 


The Muslims said: “If someone dreamt that the sun, the moon and the stars were 
gathered in one place and that he had power over them, and that they were lit, his 
views will be well received by the king, the minister, and the noblemen among the 
people. But if they had no light, this is a disaster for the dreamer.... If he dreamt 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars were gathered in their place in heaven with 
their light and rays, if the dreamer was suitable for sovereignty and power, he will 
come to possess the rank of a king and his minister. But if they had no light or 
rays, this is ruin for the dreamer. 


Cf. also al-Muntakhab, p. 219 inf: 


МЕЗ Це 9 эз! gaye pd creel өз М!) уму шм! sls Gey 
А1 ol «Шз! з 2299019 ШШ! aie Jill Jake ууз GU packs ууз ШЫ 
эз! abel cà ‚зд 3 5 OSG 


If someone dreamt that the sun, the moon and the stars were gathered in one place 
and that he had power over them and that they had light and rays, his views will 
be well received by the king, his minister and the magistrates. However, if <the 
heavenly bodies> had no light, this is not a good omen for the dreamer. 


Drexl 129, 8-117 О Hioc eis uéyav Васа Kpivetar Kal ёбу £otw О 160v tüg 
£ipnuévag OyEts кої Kpioetg f| £v totg толо1с Ñ £v toic BELAOL TOD BaotAÉos, 
@&лофтсєтол £v avtd, et ёё GAANS аруйс Kal £&ovoiac, óuotoc ånoßhoetar ets 
THY кефолду avtod. 


The sun is interpreted as a very powerful king. If the person who dreamt the 
aforementioned dreams and their attendant interpretations is either in the lands or 
the provinces of the king, the outcome <of the dream> pertains to the king. If <the 
dreamer was in the territory> of another authority and power, the outcome <of the 
dream> likewise pertains to the local leader. 
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Cf. al-Muntakhab, p. 216: 


2а LG oll cg eo Cll AST alba cle C aad Dea Las уз 


Possibly the sun signifies the ruler of the place where the dream was dreamt. 


Moon 


According to Oberhelman's list of “specific agreements," Artemidoros and 
the Oneirocriticon agree that the moon symbolizes a queen, '”? though why he 
says so is unclear: neither Artemidoros nor the Oneirocriticon—not even in 
Oberhelman's own translation—gives such an interpretation. The only analogy 
between the two dreambooks on the subject is that Artemidoros considers the 
moon to be the wife of the dreamer (ZeArivn yovaika onuaiver tod t6óvtoc ^) 
and the Oneirocriticon that the dreamer will get married if he dreams of the 
moon in his home or close to him. 

In Artemidoros the moon generally stands for a woman. In a dream it can 
indicate either the wife, mother, daughter, or sister of the dreamer, or that the 
events foretold in the dream will not take place without the agency of a woman." 
The word “moon” in Greek is feminine, and the Moon (Selene) was accordingly 
a female deity. The interpretation of the moon in the Oneirocriticon, on the 
other hand, which covers approximately one printed page, refers primarily to 
a man, in fact the second most powerful man after the king (Тү сєАўут eig 
TPOGWNOV TOD бло Вос1лёос ógvtépou EEovoLactod «xpivetav»); “ and 
again, kai тү OEATVN, ®с ELPNTAL, eig npócwnrov TOD SEUTEPOD ёстіу ало 
toU BacuAéoc (The moon, as was mentioned, is the second in command after 
the king); n o£Afvn cic tov ógotepov ‘rot тӧу ёЛассоуа TOD Васілёос 
Kpivetat (The moon is interpreted as the man who ranks second after, that is 
inferior to, the king). “ This is somewhat surprising, until one realizes that the 
moon (gamar) in Arabic is masculine. Arabic dreambooks, from where the 
interpretations of the Oneirocriticon were lifted, interpret the moon primarily 


b “Specific agreement," no. 47: “Oneirocriticon 166 = Artem. ii.36: moon = queen." 
'9 ii 36, Pack 163, 1. 

1 Artemidoros ii.36, Pack 163, 1-3 and 164, 4-5. 

'? Drex] 127, 4-5. 

5 Drex] 129, 12-13. 


H Drex] 130, 18-19. The "second in authority after the king" cannot be construed as the queen, 
because the Oneirocriticon repeatedly and consistently states that the planet Venus symbolizes the 
wife of the king. Moreover, the word used to refer to “the second most powerful person after the 
king" in Greek is of masculine gender. 
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as the royal vizier. Ibn Qutayba states that “the moon seen in the sky in its 
proper condition is the vizier of the king" (Le „ШШ! 59 а <. Шш, 
dla be clout! (uà uo. According to al-Dinawari, “The full moon is 
the vizier, since the sun is the caliph or the most powerful king" (+a уз 1! 
ee Yl ll s 4а ILE eed] cust S 15! 155 S10). AI-Muntakhab concurs: 
“The moon is primarily the vizier of the most powerful king or a ruler other 


than the most powerful king" (5! „Б УӘ 555 5 fred! P >| 
abbey! lll! 3 54 ош)" 

In the course of the ninth and the tenth centuries the vizier (wazir) was the 
caliph’s prime minister, usually responsible for financial administration. The 
name of the office alludes to the Quranic designation of Aaron as the “support” 
(wazir) of Moses and indicates that its holder was considered to be the caliph’s 
primary assistant and the agent of his authority. The interpretations in the 
Oneirocriticon, lifted from Arabic sources that were written before the end of 
the tenth century, reflect the prestige of the vizier under the early Abbasids. "^? 
In the Byzantine court, on the other hand, there existed no single dignitary 
regarded as second in rank to the emperor. The most influential individuals 
after the emperor in the ninth and the tenth century held a variety of titles: 
Bardas was caesar; Stylianos Zaoutzes was basileopator; Basil the Bastard 
was proedros. The absence of a Byzantine equivalent is reflected in the peri- 
phrastic, descriptive, and rather inconsistent manner by which the rank of the 
vizier is rendered in Greek in the Oneirocriticon: “о devtEpOs бло xov Baot- 
Аёо” (the second in command after the emperor) or “о протеооу доло то? 
ВЗос1Аё@с” (the first in command after the emperor) or “о Seútepog түто ó 
ёЛасооу TOD f'acUAÉéoe" (the man who ranks second after, that is inferior to, 
the emperor). 

What is the source of the interpretation of the moon as marriage? Could it 
be the influence of Artemidoros's interpretation of the moon as a woman? It 
is a topos in Arabic literature to liken both male and female beauty to the 
beauty of the moon. In the words of al-Muntakhab (p. 220), < ai> 554 


"5 Вар 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 29a. 
H6 Fasl 15, bab 11, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 151b. 
7 Al-Muntakhab, p. 220. 


Ч8 For the evolution of the vizierate, see Sourdel and Sourdel, La civilization de l'Islam classique , 
pp. 247-51. 
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pad dala lS 5 jst} cals ЈЕ Jia ll s claw! cus ЈА gi do cux 
(The light of the moon is like someone who possesses beauty, either woman 


or man, because it is said that he is like a full moon and like a half moon). 
Therefore, the brief passages of the Oneirocriticon that interpret the moon as 
marriage by a man to a woman (and also by a woman to a man) are not 
influenced by Artemidoros but reflect the logic of Arabic dreambooks. Proof 
is furnished by the Arabic interpretations that match those of the Oneirocriticon, 
as is evident from the following examples (Drexl 129, 19-22 and 130, 21-29): 


Ебу 169 тїс Thy сеАдуту ExlAduYyaoav o1 Ev TH oiko атто, £Uprioet yapav 
кої GVTIANYLV оло TOD DaciAéog Kal ёбу ёсту dyapoc, AapBaver yvvaixa тїс 
харас кол xAovtriogt. 


If someone dreams that the moon shone on him in his house, he will receive јоу 
and succor from the king;'” if he is a bachelor, he will acquire a woman of joy"? 
and become rich. 


£i ёё £yyóOev in ату ў £v totç кОАло1с ў £v TH xeipt котосу, El MEV ёст 
avnp, Ańyeta yuvaiKa xapieocav àvaAóyos TIS TANPSEWS TOD TEdWTLGLEVOD 
Sioxon, et SE yuvh, оцоіос кої aùth Ańyetar йудра кої обтос ånrophoetar 
atf ... el дё 101, бт ©рабӨт аот ckotetvr| кої GOEANVOS, Ext xotápa кол 
ànoAeio yYuvaika Алүуєтол, téya xol tuicpn8oexat ларй tod Bac Eos. 


If one dreams that one was close «to the moon» or that one was holding it in 
one's lap or hand, if he is a man he will acquire a charming woman analogous to 
the fullness of the lit disk. If the dreamer is a woman, she will also acquire a 
husband, and the fulfillment of her dream will be similar.... If he dreams that «the 
moon» appeared dark and without light, he will acquire a woman who will bring 
about a curse and perdition, and «the dreamer> will soon be punished by the king. 


These interpretations correspond to the following Arabic passages: 


gl өзде ol) дз Jla де seul а ih Le ШШ узуу il Sa Gal y 
511 gl SIS Јао osi s oe ee paio 8) TIS лә uA 31 ола A 


The moon seen in the sky in its proper condition is the vizier of the king. But if 
«the dreamers> see it next to them or in their lap or in their hands, they will marry 


'? Possibly the Greek should read ӧлӧ tod npwtevovtos and 100 Вас1А&@с (from the most 
powerful man after the king). 

' The meaning of yvvoixa тїс xapüg is unclear. It could be “a woman with a cheerful 
character” rendering something like g у 14 51-21 or “a woman meant for pleasure,” rendering 
something like à; jl. or 421 (a slave girl), as can be found in Ibn Shahin, no.149 (quoted below). 


7! Bab 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fols. 28b-29a. 
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a spouse analogous to the shine and light of the moon, whether <the dreamer be> 
man or woman.'” 


The same interpretation, accompanied by an additional detail that also appears 
in the Oneirocriticon, is repeated by al-Dinawari; 


«ЧІ 


If someone dreamt <that the moon> was in his lap ог in his hand and it did not 
fall or break on the earth, he will marry a spouse analogous to the shine of this 
moon, whether «the dreamer be» man or woman ... and if he saw that the moon 
was murky, he will marry someone who is not an appropriate match for him. 


An even better developed version of this interpretation can be found in Ibn 
Shahin, no. 148: 


bs GI ule Jas элде gl ana ph eM ly уз atl ale JL 
DS 1 5 ceils hal uà уз MIRES li Ууа äl Gls SU Sl pal 
hel GaS yas GUS Sly Alb aY gh уз BIL 985 Labs paill ад 
[<= os Sas das Cea 515-21 G5 I аза cul Oly calls Ја È ca 

айз Le ple ум oS 


Jabir al-Maghribi said: “If someone dreams that the moon is in his hands or near 
him, it signifies that he will become engaged to a woman. If the moon is a 
crescent, the woman will be inferior to him in descent and lineage. If one half of 
the moon is dark, the woman will belong to the offspring of the mawaii.'™ If the 
moon is full she will be superior to the dreamer in descent and lineage. If the 
dreamer is a woman, a husband will propose to her and the interpretation of her 
dream will be analogous to the form of the moon as was described above. 


Ibn Shahin (no. 149) also contains an interpretation that directly corresponds 
to the structure and contents of Drexl 129, 19-21: 


2 Tbn Qutayba further emphasizes the interpretation of the moon as a spouse by telling the 
dream of ‘Aisha, the daughter of Abi Bakr, one of the most prominent female figures in Islam. 
She saw that the moon fell in her room, and the interpretation was fulfilled when she married the 
Prophet (bab 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 29a). 

'S Fas! 15, bab 8, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 150a. 

5! The mawali were non-Arab converts to Islam who were adopted into Arab tribes by becoming 
"clients" of an Arab patron. The танат in the Islamic state were second-class citizens, which 


generated considerable resentment. The mawali system was abolished during the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 720). 
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Ja р pak dus i) Ше Jas a уа cl Ја DS pe gly ola 
If he dreamt that an immaculate moon rose in his house, it signifies that he will 


obtain wealth and beneficence from the king or that he will be betrothed to a 
woman and buy a slave girl. 


Passages that strictly interpret the moon as the vizier are: 
Drexl 130, 18-21: ў ceAjvn siç tov Sevtepov tor tov EAGooova tod Pacireas 


KPLVETOL. £áv тїс iðn а®ттуу EV TO OLPAVA, KABOG ёсті ретй TOD $otóc атс 
тАлртс, ELPNOEL yapàv ёк tod BaotA£oG Kai тАо%тоу €& avtod. 


The moon is interpreted as the second, that is, the one immediately next in rank 
after the king. If someone sees it in the sky as it <usually> is, full and with its 
attendant light, he will receive joy and wealth from the king. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 8, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 150a: 


call GUS 


If he saw the complete moon lighting in his part of the sky, the vizier of the king 
will benefit the people of that house. 


Cf. also Ibn Shahin, no. 156: 


o9 0253 э! lhe os sd dues i Де daa pal ууз ола IIs уез 
iiia, 


If someone dreams that he is close to the moon, it signifies that he will obtain from 
the king or the vizier wealth and benefits. 


Drexl 129, 22-25: £àv iðn ttc, бт adtOG tov ó(okov тїс DEAT VIG TYEV Eis TOV 
оїкоу avtod ў бта ёбёслосєу adtod, кору сец ToD tÀAoUt0v kal тїс £&ovoitag 
100 MPWTEVOVTOG SLATADGOLEVOS AÙTOÚÇ. 


If someone dreams that he led the lunar disk in his house by himself, or that he 
exercised power over it, he will control and dispose of the wealth and power of the 
most important <courtier>. 
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Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 140: 


Сеш» apis Spor gh HU! po уз 91 АА ШЫ узуы Le! Jasa ULSI JUS 
dual ge суа Lali 31 sure Lipis sl 


Daniel said: “<The moon> is interpreted either as the vizier of the caliph or as the 
vizier of the king or as the person who occupies that position. If someone dreamt 
that he seized the moon or had it in his possession, it signifies that he will become 
the vizier of the king or one of the people in his entourage or one of his favorites.” 


Drexl 129, 25-31: &àv iðn ó Paced thv GEANVHV OKOTLOBELGaY Ì £xAetyacav, 
Els ext BovATv kai EvavtiwoLv avtod HEEL ó ApOTEvOV алт ` AdTOD xot фороает- 
“GETAL EV TH AGO avtod’ £i ёё dhog тїс iðn 10010, Eig прбсолоу ороїос TOD 
Tpwtedvovtos блоВїсетол. ci бё iðn, óu AGA Exabapicby кої TAGEV eig tà 
фота охото, AGALV GVOKOAELTAL Kat elc thv avTOD SdEav éraveAeDoE tat. 


If the king dreams that the moon is darkened or eclipsed, the most important man 
after himself will oppose and plot against him, and this will become known 
among his people. If somebody else dreams this, the outcome of the dream will 
likewise regard the person of the most important man <after the king>. But if he 
dreams that the moon becomes clear again and that it regains its light, <this man> 
will be recalled and restored to his glory. 


Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 151: 

2225 Ш> gf Sls I AUS elle (JU delay (be Jas Ladin pail (el , oly 
Salas АА Jal La sua 45 уз уе a ll s! 42%» Гуе ӨШ!) уе Joe 
If someone dreamt that the moon was eclipsed, it signifies a bad situation for the 
king of that time, or for the vizier, such as the removal of the king from his 


kingdom or the removal of the vizier from his office, especially if the moon was 
completely eclipsed. 


The Stars 


Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon concur that the stars signify men in pro- 
portion to their size: the bigger the star the more important the man symbolized 


by it. 


+55 


55 Artemidoros gives this interpretation in а succinct form: °% 


Oberhelman, “Specific agreement," no. 46: “Oneirocriticon 166 = Artem. ii.36: the greatest 


of the stars = powerful men; the smaller stars = insignificant men.” 
1% 11.36; Pack 165, 11-14. 
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оёте бё каталілтоутес giç yiv ot GOTEPES ғісіу GyaGol (тоААФу yàp óAg0pov 
uavteúovtat, кол GELOAGywV HEV аудрфу ot pEYGAOL, Atv SE koi dońpov ої 
Agrt0t кої Guavpot).... 


It is inauspicious to see stars falling down upon the earth. For they prophesy the 
death of many men: large stars, the death of important men; small, dim stars, the 
death of simple, insignificant men.... 


The corresponding interpretation in the Oneirocriticon is far more detailed 
(Drexl 127, 3-7): 


'O noc eig просолоу PAOlLAEWS KPIVETAL опоролАактос kai тү o£ATlvn eig 
zpóconov TOD апо Вас1Аёос Sevtépov £&ovotaotob, N’ Adpoditn eig лросолоу 
Ths avyOVOTNG, кої oi Aouroi THV реүістоу dotépov ELG TODS HEYLOTAVOUG 
Gvópac TOD BaotAÉoc кол ot GAAOL GOTEPES ELG távta TOV кӧсроу. 


The sun is unfailingly interpreted as the person of a king, and the moon as the 
person of the man second in command after the king, Venus as the person of the 
queen, and the rest of the great stars as the noblemen of the king, and the remaining 
stars as the common people. 


The Oneirocriticon names the seven planets one by one and matches them 

with specific members of the royal court (Drexl 129, 12-18): 
Kai тү o£AT|vn, 0с elpntat, еіс npóownrov tod 6£vtépov &otiv ànó то? Васе ос 
Kal тү Adpoditn єїс mpdownov trj abyovotng Kal ó `Еритс eic просолоу tod 
прото? тфу үрафёоу Tod BacuAÉoG Kpivetar кол oO” Agno Eig TOV ttpátov nohe- 
шотђу то? BactAéos Kal ó Zeus eic TOV трф@тоу TOD MAOVTOV кої тс SLOLKTIOEWS 
tod BaciAÉoG кої tod xpuciov Kai ó Kpóvog Eig <тӧу> mpOtov rotvaAtotilv 
кої лолдеотђу кріуєтол. 


The moon, as was mentioned, is the person who is second іп authority after the 
king, and Venus is the queen. Mercury is interpreted as the chief among the 
scribes of the king, Mars as the chief warrior of the king, Jupiter as the one in 
charge of the wealth, administration, and gold of the king, and Saturn is interpreted 
as the chief punisher and chastiser. 


It is immediately apparent that these courtly dignities are not Byzantine, except 
for the basileus and the augusta, that is, the emperor and the empress. Indeed, 
this passage translates in Greek as literally as possible the Arabic interpretation 
of the planets that is found in four out of the five Arabic dreambooks examined. 
Ibn Qutayba states: 


elo 9 2205 alle 5 «3l al 8 ua JI Atl 2225 Ja 4L! 2 iod! s 


' Bab 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 28b. 
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gol 3140 eiai 


The moon in dream interpretation is the vizier of the king; Venus is his wife; 
Mercury is his secretary;'* Mars is his minister of war; Jupiter is his treasurer; 
Saturn is his chastiser. The other great stars are the nobles among the people. 


A similar interpretation can be found in al-Dinawari (fas/ 15, bab 18, Esad 
Efendi 1833, fols. 152b-153a): 


Y oll! Дала» Alias Bl sal Cala Lal, ped BÍ pel р pudl Гуз үз Bay 

«33S a Ube s 4155 Gas cs 3S5 
The five planets are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, a group of 
important people and just noblemen. «Dream interpreters» said rather that Saturn 
is the executioner in the service of the king, Jupiter is the one in control of his 
financial department and Mars his minister of war and leader of the army. «Other 
dream interpreters» said, however, that he is the policeman. Venus, because of the 
comb, is a woman, and whoever dreams of her will be betrothed to a beautiful 


woman who charms people and is unrelated «to the dreamer». And Mercury is 
the secretary «of the king». 


The interpretation found in al-Muntakhab (p. 224) is even closer to the relevant 
paragraph of the Oneirocriticon than the interpretation of al-Dinawari: Lo! s 
AUI JL cs as (e LA ШШЩ! lie als Ја 8 JL Saca AI 
PA AUS 3 Ube 5 о 8I sl 8 А 1l s el уа cs Las фә tls (As for 
the five planets, Saturn is the king's chastiser, Jupiter is the king's minister of 
finance, Mars is the king's minister of war, Venus is the king's wife and 
Mercury is the king's secretary). Ibn Shahin’s interpretation is identical, except 
that it calls the one in charge of the financial administration the 44] 534 ale 
ell JI s! (master of ће king's treasury of wealth). ^? 

The dignitaries enumerated in the interpretation of the planets correspond, 
at least in part, to officials at the caliphal court. In addition to the vizier, two 


БЕ Lit.: “scribe” (katib). 

'? Ibn Shahin, introductory paragraph to fas! 3, “On Dreaming of the Planets" (before no. 
164). For a comparison of the interpretation of the planets in the Oneirocriticon and other Arabic 
dreambooks that come to the same conclusions, see Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the 
Early Medieval Near East," p. 320, table 11. 
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other officials—the katib, or royal secretary (too literally and therefore mis- 
takenly rendered in Greek as grapheus, ѕсгіБе),!' and the ѕадір al-‘adhab, or 
chastiser'^'——are known to have existed in the Abbasid administration: But in 
Abbasid times the commander of the army was called sahib al-jaysh (master 
of the army) and not sahib al-harb (master of war), and the head of the 
financial bureaucracy was called sahib al-kharaj (master of taxes) and not 
sahib al-mal (master of wealth), though bayt al-mal (house of wealth) was the 
term for the department of finance. Moreover, while the list includes the 
relatively low-ranking sahib al-‘adhab, it omits important offices of the Ab- 
basid administration, such as the лар (chamberlain), the sahib al- barid (min- 
ister of the post) and the sahib al-shurta (chief of police '*). It is impossible to 
know whether the source of the Oneirocriticon included a list of Abbasid 
offices and, if it did, whether the Greek author would be able to recognize it as 
such. But the overall interpretation of the planets seems to have been inspired 
mainly by Chaldaean and Graeco-Roman astrology, which had also been adopt- 
ed by the Arabs. '* Whether out of ignorance, lack of imagination, or deliberate 
choice, the author of the Oneirocriticon did not attempt to make the list of 
dignitaries conform to the titles then in use at the Byzantine court. After all, it 
is contained in a chapter attributed to the Indians, Persians and Egyptians 
together, which seems to justify its nonconformity to the Byzantine court 
system. 

Further interpretations about the stars given in the Oneirocriticon can also 
be found in Arabic dreambooks, as is evident in the examples given below: 


' On the duties and education of the Abbasid secretaries, see Sourdel and Sourdel, La civilization 
de l'Islam classique, pp. 370-72. 

!! Lit.: “master of punishments.” The only mention of the sahib al-‘adhab that I found was in 
the section of al-Dinawari's dreambook that interprets dreams about the members of the royal 
entourage and various administrative officials. The most common term for the executioner is 
jallad, which is also used in al-Dinawari. It is unclear what the difference between the two was. 
Dreaming of them is interpreted as follows (al-Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 8, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 
99а, 1. 5): eL Je, Aly (The jallad is «interpreted as» an abusive man) and bab 14, ibid., 
ult. line: 34-2 Ja» lal cass 5. (The sahib al-‘adhab is interpreted as a harmful man); see 
also Fahd, “Les corps des métiers aux IV/Xe siècle à Baghdad," p. 206, n. 2. 

'* Possibly in al-Dinawari’s interpretation of Saturn one should read 41 pc! sale (chief of 
police) instead of „b åt! (the policeman). For a description of the Abbasid administration with 
reference to the relative Arabic terms, see Ph. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 10th ed. (New York, 
1970), pp. 317-31. 


163 See Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans I antiquité, vol. 1, p. 227. 
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Drexl 131, 3-18: GAAG Kal tò тАлӨос TOV GAAWV Gotépov TOV LEYLOTWV Els тойс 
EVYEVELG kal TADVOLOUG SLAKPLVOVTAL dvatóyas кої touc EYYLOTA TOD Вас1Аё‹ос 
KATOLKODVIAG Елі лаутос толто” kal TAELOVa KPLOLV EXOVOLV ot EYYLOTA, £Ado- 
соха ёё ot накрау. ёбу iðn тїс tà HEYLOTA TOV @ААшу üotpov полофота ouvny- 
uéva, oóva&tv kai yapàv Tapa TOV ELPNLEVOV KOLVG VOELTM ороіос кої ёбу 
in тото. OALyObwTA кой SLEGKOPTLOMEVA ў OKOTELVG, TO т@бос Eig TOV ELpTLEVOV 
абу Kal touc &pxovtag то? DaoiA£og ðrakpivetav el бё iðn, бт pepukág rj 
ЕпоӨоу т EGUWTAYOYOVV, HEPLKTV круто кай THY yapàv kai thv Aurmv. 

` Бау iðn тїс, öt ES€0M00E THV Gotépov пбутоу, 6£onóogi návtov Aaóv Kal, 
Ебу &стгу £nitrj6gvoc, Paotrevoe. et ёё iðn, бт ёдёслосєу о0тфу epik, 
6£onóogi Aaod. ei бё iðn, бт noutatver kal óievOetei Kal eig katáotaotv 
$£p£t Ta Gotpa, &&ovotav Ађуетол Лао? napa то? peyiotov Bac Eos àváAoyov 
109 KALPOD Kal Tic SvevdEetI GEM, TOV ботёроу. 


The multitude of the other big stars is similarly interpreted as the noblemen, the 
wealthy, and <generally> those who are close to the king in every land. The 
nearest <stars> have a stronger interpretation than the farthest ones. If someone 
dreams that the greatest among the rest of the stars were bright and were gathered 
together, he should reckon a gathering and joy shared by the aforementioned 
people. Likewise, if someone sees them dimly lit and scattered or darkened, <anal- 
ogous> suffering will befall the aforementioned people and the magnates of the 
king. If he sees that the stars suffered partial damage or that they were partially 
lit, he should reckon the joy or sorrow as partial as well. 

If someone dreams that he had power over all the stars, he will have power 
over all nations, and, if he is suitable, he will become king. If he sees that he only 
had partial control over them, he will rule a people. If he sees that he is shepherding 
or arranging the stars in an orderly position, he will receive from the greatest of 
kings sovereignty over a people analogous to the limpidity of the heavens and 
the condition of the stars. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 11, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 151b: 


She esis gph Coss cloud! (ув ess үй esce М! lbs sls гуа 
343 Leu) uà I Sita Lely йыр Guam кашы pletely Gil tl 
в «Уз baa sq Gas Le ly ola ыз! US fà „ШШ Gla! Gi 
223 gph ША Us 45 sls 15 dl e| Уша sei Las Gal gl, ols 
iplo Saw gl id Ec А ida ACA РЕТТЕ РИТ 
153273 Us o ees LG La jg s pla Ld y о0о à Coss Paca dl 
ааа cedi o5 ЦН Ss al SD узуш ule ull Ll sl эзме aal 


gu Ll | Sl М aie oS 


164 6 Katpoc = the weather at night in the dream. 
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If someone dreamt that the wandering stars gathered in their proper place in 
heaven, this is the condition of the noblemen, the coalition of their power, and the 
good order of their affairs. If he sees them scattered all over the sky, <the fulfillment 
of> this <dream> will divide the noblemen in this place. If he sees that something 
happened to the stars, something <analogous> will happen to the noblemen. If he 
dreamt that the stars were limpid, this is goodness in the condition of the noblemen. 
If he saw that their light was obliterated, this signifies change <for the worse> in 
their affairs. If someone dreamt that he had the stars in his power, he will have all 
the noblemen in his power. If he dreamt that the stars with their light and rays 
gathered in his house, he will receive happiness and joy, and the noblemen will 
happily congregate in his home. And if the stars did not have light, a calamity will 
befall the noblemen. 


Drexl 131, 18-22: ёбу iðn тїс, Ott tpoyet йстра, GvaAwcEL тойс avOpanovs 
àvaAóyoc ts Bpócgoc. ei SE iðn, STL KATETLEV ALTA анаотүтос, асуутӨк1с 
AVOPEG ELOEAEVOOVTAL EV TH оїкф алтоо Kat соуауошуђсоутол ALTO фиАлк@с. 


If someone dreams that he is eating stars, he will destroy people by analogy to 
what he ate. If he dreams that he swallowed them without chewing, unusual men 
will arrive at his house and associate with him in friendly (егт. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 14, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 152b: 


ell sats ou USUS ela OSI SI) ISI «3l (el ces Sy gob! (JUS 
ope g opel d ult! Cal ШЫ! sas JST 2 Гуа Oe [уа з цы з 


The Muslims said: “If someone dreamt that he ate the stars, he will destroy 
people, take their money and ruin them. And if someone <* *'™> without chewing, 
noblemen will mix with him in his affairs and secrets.’ 


165 Eating the stars is also discussed by Artemidoros (ii.36, Pack 165, 19-22), but the interpretations 
given by him are different from the ones recorded in the Oneirocriticon. According to Artemidoros, 
dreaming of eating the stars is a good portent only for clairvoyants and people whose profession 
requires observing the heavens. For the rest it predicts death. 

1% One or two words are illegible in the manuscript. 


19 The corresponding phrase in the Greek interpretation, Gvépec eioeAeocovta £v тф oiko 
атоо кої GLVAVALLLYTOOVTAL aut ф.Алкос (Men will arrive at his house and associate with 
him on friendly terms), renders both form I and III of the verb dakhala, the basic meaning of 
which is “to enter." Form I also means “to pay someone a visit" ; in form III, which is found in 
al-Dinawari, the verb » {151 means “they mixed with him in his affairs," or “they mixed with him 
socially," or they became intimate with him" (see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. Js 3). 
Form I of the verb is common; form III is rarer, but apparently the author of the Oneirocriticon 
had ‚512 (form IID in front of him, a form with which he was probably unfamiliar, so he gave it 
the meaning of form I, which he did know. The meaning of form III written next to the meaning of 
form I might have been intended as a correction, but both the old, incorrect, and the new, correct 
rendering seem to have been retained in the final version. 
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A correction should be introduced to Drex!’s text on the basis of the Arabic 
parallels. The Oneirocriticon contains the following interpretation (Drexl 129, 
4-6): кої 10 OKOTOG TOV GOTEPOV TO LOOVTL àvOpomo ELOKOOLLLOLV YPVGLOV 
Kal TAOVTOV аъто? onuaiver (The darkness of the stars signifies for the 
dreamer the eiskosmisis of his money and wealth). The word eiskosmisis is a 
hapax in Greek, and its meaning is unclear. '^* One of the manuscripts consulted 
by the editor (V) has, instead of £toxóopuoi, the reading gic kopniouòv, 
which should be read giç oxopriouóv. The Greek solecism that results from 
the acceptance of the reading from manuscript V, onuaiver eic (“it signifies” 
expressed with the verb and an unnecessary preposition), corresponds to the 
perfectly regular Arabic „Le Jui (“it signifies" expressed with the verb and 
the preposition with which it is usually construed). The substitution of the 
strange ElaKdouLos with скорлсибс (squandering) results in the following 
interpretation: “The darkness of the stars signifies for the dreamer the squan- 
dering of his money and wealth." This would correspond to the interpretation 
found in the dreambook of al-Nàbulusi: ^ 2.193 2-3 GSI5SU! Sl (el) cras 


Lis 18h. «3L 8e a ill у (If someone dreamt that the stars disappeared 


from the sky, his money will disappear). 

The sun, the moon, and the stars in the Oneirocriticon are primarily interpreted 
in connection with the royal court and rulership. This is an important component 
of the corresponding chapters in the Arabic dreambooks. Every Arabic dream- 
book, however, beginning with Ibn Qutayba, also mentions that the sun, the 
moon, and the stars could signify the parents and siblings of the dreamer, 
according to the interpretation of Joseph's dream that is narrated in Qur'àn 
12:4-5 and the Old Testament (Genesis 37:5-11).'? It is therefore hard to 
imagine that the Arabic source of the Oneirocriticon did not mention such an 
interpretation. But the Oneirocriticon itself completely ignores it, as it does 
other episodes from the story of Joseph. One can only speculate about the 


1$ See Drexl, р. 249, index rerum et verborum, s.v. *eiokócuotc." Conceivably, eloxdopictv 
could be corrected to the attested єіскошо1у or giç kópioiv. (a bringing in, an import, an 
introduction). However, according to the critical apparatus in Drexl 129, 5, none of the Greek 
manuscripts that he consulted gave the reading £iokÓpiotv or Eig kóptow. 

1€ A] Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p. 194, s.v. 25 45 . 


'? Ibn Qutayba, bab 13, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 29а; al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 24, Esad Efendi 
1833, fol. 154a, for the sun as father; a/-Muntakhab, introduction, p. 21; Ibn Shahin, no. 164; 
al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 7, s.v. залі. 
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reasons for this omission. It is possible that the author of the Oneirocriticon 
found the story of Joseph thoroughly appropriated by Islam and therefore 
avoided referring to it. But he might have chosen to single out the royal 
interpretation of the heavenly bodies because his dreambook was meant for 
use by royalty and members of the imperial court. 


Eating Honey 


As Oberhelman has pointed out,"' both Artemidoros and the Oneirocriticon 


maintain that honey is interpreted as wisdom. Artemidoros asserts this in an 
anecdote:'” 


ёбоёё тїс йртоу anoPantov eic LEAL obie. éri Aóyovug ф.Лософікоїс OPLTOAsG 
кой tiiv Ev aùtoic софіау еълорісато kat лєрүє3@Аєто yphuata noXXd: войро 
yàp TO HEAL тђу eU£neiav тїс софіас, ос ELKdG, TOV TOPLGLOV ёё ó @ртос. 


Someone dreamt that he dipped bread into honey and ate it. The man devoted 
himself to philosophical endeavors, and he acquired not only the wisdom that 
philosophy contains but great wealth as well. For the honey naturally signified the 
sweet words of wisdom and the bread signified financial gain. 


The Oneirocriticon mentions that honey signifies wisdom in the course of a 
paragraph that comprises a number of additional interpretations (Drexl 196, 
24): 


£i бё ёфаує ктріоу рећтос ало реЛссфуос, eopricet, à OVdEig TANCE, кої 
60606 Eotar б1@ TO GOddy TOD Épyov тїс HEAtGons’ ei SE iðn, OTL ёкАаск TOV 
u£Atooóva, &£XAevuOepiav S0vA01g noirńoer et Sé éoti 600A0G © 160v, £AgvOe- 
potat, ei SE ттоўбс, TAOVTHOEL. ó BacuAgUG £àv tr, StL npoońveykav avta 
knptov рёћтос Kal ёфауєу EF AUTOD, є1скоц1б@с yAuketag Kal yapav ó£Getat 
ёк то? Лао? ото? Etc £pyov yàp Лао? tò xnptov ёкріӨп. et бё iðn, StL ктріоу 
HEALTOG Tiveyxav ALTA Kai Ту Kevov цёАдтос, oi eiokojuóat arto eioiv £AAevncelc. 


If he ate a honeycomb from a beehive, he will find what no one had hoped for, 
and will be wise, because of the wisdom of the bee's work. If he sees that he 
broke the beehive, he will free slaves. If the dreamer is a slave, he will be freed, 
and if he is poor, he will become rich. If the king dreams that he was brought a 
honeycomb and ate from it, he will receive sweet revenues and joy from his 
people. For the honeycomb is interpreted as the work of the people. If he dreams 
that he was brought a honeycomb empty of honey, his revenues are wanting. 


" “Specific agreement," no. 78: "Oneirocriticon 241 = Artem. v.83: to eat honey means 
wisdom." 


7? v.83, Pack 322, 10-14. 
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Arabic dreambooks interpret honey much as the Oneirocriticon does. According 
to al-Dinawari, it signifies lawful money and wisdom: JL. | Ea! Jira, 


QUY! 5552 ele ga dads o4 DL clii crs V А5 asa! ЈУ e pan 


(It is said that honey signifies collected lawful money, according to the 
173 


saying of God Almighty “wherein is healing for mankind” [Qur'àn 16:69]. 
It is also said that it «signifies» knowledge bestowed on people). 

Similar interpretations are repeated throughout the Arabic dreambooks.'” 
The significance of honey as freedom for slaves is mentioned in a paragraph 
from Ibn Shahin (no. 4379) that contains interpretations attributed to al- 
Kirmani: 

ааз LE А а gy gl бааа yl we USI GI ly Ge GL HE UG 
Ja las yg яд La pe GUS olg Xe lane GIS Oly La уй) dante у YL 
„Саа dag ple ally yi IE Gully poll ФУ le Jual 


Al-Kirmani said: “If someone dreamt that he ate or collected honey, or that honey 
was brought to him, he will obtain wealth and booty and joy, and if he is a slave 
he will be freed, and if he is sick he will be healed. Possibly honey signifies words 
of righteousness, and zeal for the Qur'àn and for knowledge in a seemly manner....” 


After the paragraph of the Oneirocriticon on dreaming of a honeycomb, Vat. 
gr. 573 (fol. 209b) adds further interpretations that are missing from the text 
of the critical edition. A usual philological assumption about works on the 
popular sciences that have a complicated textual tradition like the Oneirocriticon 
is that later scribes tampered with the original composition by adding passages 
which, most of the time, they found in other works on similar topics rather 
than inventing them themselves. The additional interpretations of Vat. gr. 
573, however, are not later additions, but part of the original composition, 


7^ Al-Dinawari's quotation that refers to honey comes from the verse 69 of the Quranic 


"Chapter of the Bee," which points to the bee and its activities as an example of duty, usefulness, 
and God's providing for the creation. The complete sentence is, "There cometh forth from their 
[= the bees’] bellies a drink of divers hues, wherein is healing for mankind.” 

" Fas! 23, bab 39 on 4425 (honeycomb), Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 241b. 


"5 Honey also signifies knowledge of the Qur’an. See also al-Dinawari’s chapter on the bee 


(fas! 21, bab 146) and on honey (fas! 23, bab 47). Al-Dinawari's interpretations are repeated in 
al-Muntakhab, pp. 129-30. Parts of al-Muntakhab are repeated in Ibn Shahin. Al-Nabulusi’s 
chapters on honey (vol. 2, pp. 94-95, s.v. L-e) and honeycomb (ibid., pp. 19-20, s.v. 24-2) are a 
combination of al-Dinawari and al-Muntakhab. 
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since analogous interpretations can be found in Arabic dreambooks. Vat. gr. 
573 states: ёйу ïn тїс Sti EdPEV HEAL petà ктріох ото, epost 
GVAAOYOV TOD HEALTOS AAODTOV, TAT бё età Bias óAtyng (If someone 
dreams that he found honey in its honeycomb, he will find wealth commensurate 
with the honey, though through the use of some violence). Honey was already 
interpreted as wealth from booty by al-Kirmani, as is evident in the passage 
from Ibn Shahin quoted above. A comparable interpretation is also recorded 
by al-Dinawari:'” 4 à 43 уа ЈУ JLo «3L saa 5 ag! gla (As for the 
honeycomb by itself, it is lawful wealth from booty). 

In addition, Var. gr. 573 (fol. 209b) contains a negative interpretation of 
desserts prepared with honey: ei бё in óu edpev ў pev ў ёфєроу at 
MEAL EYNTOV Tjxot YAVKLOUG ретй аррона@тоу [sic], ELpHoEL OXtyiv xoi 
OTEVOYMPLAV, AVAAGYWS TOD улокісцатос (If he dreamt that he found or 
took or was brought boiled honey, that is, a dessert with spices, he will find 
sorrow and trouble commensurate with the dessert). Other desserts are inter- 
preted positively (Drexl 198, 2-3): ci бё £o0ie1 ллако?утас, &юрт\сє1 ġyaðòv 
£niQuumuxoóv (If he is eating flatcakes, he will receive something good and 
desirable). Likewise, Ibn Shahin (nos. 4381-4382) quotes a negative interpre- 
tation of desserts prepared with honey, as opposed to desserts prepared with 
sugar: JSL «31 (gl) Greg. Cady y уе La Suu el gle JSG Gl (sl ра 
ШУ 5 94 «3L (Loue уа «| gla (If someone dreamt that he ate a dessert made 
with sugar, this is power and a lofty position ... but whoever dreamt that he 
ate a dessert made with honey, this is less than that). Once more, this additional 
interpretation from Vat. gr. 573 should be considered an integral part of the 
original composition, since it can also be found in the Arabic tradition. 

The closeness of the Oneirocriticon, not so much to Artemidoros as to 
Arabic dreambooks, in this example further indicates that Arabic dreambooks 
furnished the immediate source of the Byzantine work. 


Elephant 
Artemidoros's interpretation of an elephant is the following:'” 
'EAéQaG é&o рёу ' ItaAtac kart’ Ivótac ópóuevog кіудууоу kat фоВоу onpaivet 


Sua то ур@ра кої то нёүєбос` qofepóv yàp tò Gov, Kal uáALota т01с итү NOdotv 


U6 Fast 23, bab 39, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 241a. 
77 11.12; Pack 123, 2-18. 
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avtov’ £v' ItaAia ёё óeonótnv onpaiver kat ВасіЛёа Kal будра péyiotov. ó0gv 
£n£ióàv Вастаст à$óBoc тє1Өбдєуос TH EXOYOVLEVO, TAG бло <THV> TOLOVTOV 
[Epyactac te kal] evepyeciac uavtevetar’ Отау ёё Bánt, tàs бло TOV TOLOUTMV 
ВлаВас. лоллакіс ёё [ётђрпсо] ёАёфас 6uokov xot GTELAWV vócov MpOayopEvEL. 
kai kaxaAoov рёу кої SLAXPHOGLEVOG TH L6óvu Өбуатоу onuaiver, рӯ kataia- 
Bov бё еіс Eoxatov kivõvvov EAdoavta co8110£60av Kat үйр qaot tò Goov 
GvaxeicOai tô ПАо тоу. yovarki ё ovdapds ауаӨбс £otw OpapEvos оёте 
просіфу оёте Вастбсоу. оїда 6€ tva év ItaAio yuvoika návv nAovctav kat uù 
vocotoav fj £8óke1 EAEGaVTL óyeioOat, kal оок eig LaKpav án£Oavev. 


Seeing an elephant in any place other than Italy or India signifies danger and fear 
because of its color and its great size. For the animal is fearsome, especially to 
those who are unacquainted with it. But seeing an elephant in Italy signifies a 
master, a king, or a very important person. Therefore, whenever an elephant 
carries his rider obediently and fearlessly, it signifies benefits from these people. 
But whenever it causes any trouble, it means trouble from these people. I have 
observed that if an elephant pursues or threatens, it is often a sign of sickness. 
And if it catches and kills its victim, it portends death for the dreamer. If the 
animal does not catch its prey, it signifies that the dreamer will be saved at the 
very brink of danger. For the elephant is reputed to be an animal sacred to Pluto. 
It is not at all propitious for a woman to see an elephant approaching or carrying 
her. I know of a woman in Italy who was quite wealthy and in the best of health 
who dreamt that she was riding an elephant. Shortly afterwards she died. 


Artemidoros's interpretation of an elephant dreamt in Italy as signifying a 
powerful and important person is repeated in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 220, 
15-221, 22)? 


of Ek töv’ Ivõðv nepi £AéQavtog 

‘O ёАёфас Eig HEYLOTOV кої TAOVOLOV йудра kpivetat, OD piévtot eig £x0póv 
HEYLOTOV, GAAG pétpiov. &àv iðn ó BaolrEds, öt EAEGavtas £Opevucev ў gv- 
NOPNGEV, MOAVNAOVTOV kat лолоуросоу будра Onpevdoet. kat то®то PAGLAEDOL 
uóvotc болер @рдобїоу' £l SE тїс TOD KOLVOD Лао? iðn TOTO, еіс tà HETPA TOD 
Bacueiov Dyous лросеүүле1. ёбу iðn тїс, OTL énaxhoato ёЛлёфауті, £&ovotaotr]s 
APNMATLGEL kai xpnuátov кол ктпибтоу &&ovotácet туос ue ytotov. ei ёё їёт, 
öt dnéðavev ó ёлёфас adtod, OAL wi èv ot10g SéEetat petpiav, érattdoer бё 
одор TAOVTOD HETPOV’ TH yàp EAEMaVTL лло?тос T) TOV OOTEWV YPELA ёотіу. 
el бё iðn тіс, бт. є®рку ёАєф@уте1оу kónpov, ELPTGEL TAODTOV алд peyiotov 
@уброс кої NOADMAOUTOS Éotav еі ёё ботёа £Aédavtoc, TAOVTHOEL TAOVTOV ало 
ueytotov @удрос д10 хртпата avaAdyws TOD nAT8ouc тфу óotéov. 


75 Cf. Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, Appendix III, "specific agreement,” no.101: 
" Oneirocriticon 268 = Artem. 11.12: elephant = a powerful ruler.” 
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268. From the Indians on Elephants 

The elephant is interpreted as a very powerful and wealthy man, though not as 
a superior but as a moderate enemy. If the emperor dreams that he captured or 
acquired elephants, he will capture a man who owns enormous wealth and gold. 
This dream befits only emperors. If a commoner dreams this, he will approach the 
highness of imperial majesty. If someone dreams that he was riding on an elephant, 
he will be appointed ruler and will control the money and possessions of somebody 
powerful. If he dreams that his elephant died, he will experience moderate sorrow, 
but the extent of his wealth will not in any way be diminished because, for an 
elephant, the use of its bones is wealth. If someone dreamt that he found dung 
from an elephant, he will find wealth from a powerful man and will become 
extremely rich. If he found the bones of an elephant, he will acquire wealth from a 
rich man through money proportionate to the quantity of the bones. 


068 ' Ex тфу Персфу кої Atyunrtiov лєрї ёАёфаутос 

‘O ёлёфос £ic Dwndov dvipa E€vov EEovotaotiy TOAVTAOVTOV Kpivetat Sid то 
рӯ ravtayod Onpaobar тАлуу Ev Ivdia. £àv in ó BaciAeUc, бт. ёлёфаутос yayov 
avid бєбєн&уос Tj ёха, dvópag peyiotous noAuMAOVTOUS кої OALYOROAELOUG 
e€ovotactic Seopious дёёєта ei бё dvev бєсиФу ciónpóv Түтот xovpxoüpov, 
ot £ipnuévot péytotot brotayevtes £Ae0covtat £v аот). ei бё 16r ó Bactrede, 
бту £xéAevoe tuava £AéQavta TOV бстёоу атоо Évexa, TOLODTOV dvópa 
Anoxtevel kal йрт TOV nAoUt0v ауто? koi Olifrjoetat Ev avt. ei бё їбтү ó 
Pacers, бту ёлоудсото ёЛёфоуті, xoi TODTO eig ®лот@үлу ueytorov ёкрїбӨтү 
£l 6€ тїс @АЛос iôn, бт ENMYNOATO EAEHaVTL, eio уос HEL Kal eUprjoet Yapav 
Kal nAovticet сфоёра. 

Ei ёё iðn тїс, Ота StaKovel ё#Лёфауті Ev te Ppwoet кої лбсғ1, àvópi peyioto 
бохле0сед, && od eùphosı кёрёос. ёбу тїс (Sn, Sti ёАёфос £&anivng ciohAGev 
£v тф oiko ото &ёуос, ELPHOEL yapàv kai BAiwEews лбстс AVTpPODTAL. ei ёё 
181 ttc, öt £Ópe тфу дстёу AdTOD тү TOD кблрох, toOto Eig TAODTOV ӧлакрімєтол. 


239. From the Persians and Egyptians on the Elephant 

The elephant is interpreted as a lofty and extremely wealthy foreign ruler, 
because it is not hunted anywhere else but in India. If the king dreams that either 
one or several elephants were brought to him in bonds, he will receive in bonds 
extremely powerful and wealthy men and rulers inexperienced in war. If <the 
elephants were> without iron bonds, that is, muzzles, the aforementioned powerful 
men will come to him in submission. If the king dreams that he ordered the slaying 
of an elephant because of its bones, he will slay such a man and seize his wealth 
and grieve over it. If the king dreams that he rode an elephant, this is also 
interpreted as the subjugation of very powerful men; and if anyone else dreams 
that he rode an elephant, he will become exalted, find joy, and grow exceedingly 
rich. 

If someone dreams that he is attending an elephant, serving him fodder and 
drink, he will serve a very powerful man from whom he will profit. If someone 
dreams that an unknown elephant suddenly came into his house, he will find joy 
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and be relieved from all sorrow. If someone dreams that he found elephant bones 
or dung, this is interpreted as wealth. 


The interpretation of an elephant as a powerful foreigner appeared in every 
single Arabic dreambook examined. It is inspired by a Quranic chapter (süra 
105, also known as “The Chapter of the Elephant") that refers to a well-known 
historical event of ca. 570: Abrahah, the Christian viceroy of the Abyssinian 
Negus and ruler of the Yemen, campaigned against Mecca in order to destroy 
the Ka‘ba and was turned back through divine intervention. Abrahah’s army 
included at least one elephant, which seems to have greatly impressed the 
north Arabians. The Qur'àn refers to the foreign invaders as "the people of the 
elephant‘; the year of the invasion was subsequently called “the year of the 
elephant" and is generally considered also to be the year of the Prophet's 
birth. The interpretation of the elephant in the Oneirocriticon as a powerful 
foreigner who can be defeated in battle seems to reflect the Islamic perception 
of the animal. For example, Ibn Qutayba writes the following: "? 


э! sel Le Gibbs ole! Jait Ui doles Sly S OS; Ol gly Se 
Slabs суа Yla Glee! Ја eal JSI il gly GLa sce] yf Ш ун 
QUÀ k oped sl diame 91 4 alae 391 sala 31 abisi cya JL La JS HSS, 
sca gle 3 all cal S GS Аа (el ule Ge ol (uà OS, 1081) 

не Lake Sa y Mi SCA 54529 а catania tax] cati adis 


If someone dreams that he rode an elephant and was able to dominate it and that 
the elephant was in full riding gear, «the dreamer» will gain a mighty foreign 
dominion, or will vanquish a sovereign or a foreigner .... And if he dreams that 
he ate the meat of an elephant, he will obtain money from a sovereign; likewise 
for whatever part «of the elephant» the dreamer received, whether for its skin or 
bone or sinew or hair. And if he dreams that he rode «an elephant» in a land at 
war, the people of the land on whose side the elephant was will be routed, 
according to what happened in the story of the people of the elephant .... Whoever 
slays an elephant will triumph over a great foreign man.” 


1? Вар 39, Yahuda ar. 196, fols. 54b ff. 


'80 A part of Ibn Qutayba's chapter on the elephant is repeated, slightly rephrased, by Ibn 
Shàhin (nos. 5868-69), where it is attributed to the author of the very first Arabic dreambook, 
al-Kirmani. It seems that this ancient treatise is indeed the source of the following interpretations: 


UL, «а gle Jas 403 pales уаз gules Jod cule 51 el sly Ge ile SI JL 
[юе Crea аааз JU sous s э às cokes deals Jail! aa L555 (Lose 
эз peis Jal А-а эзе ppd Де aa CiU co pall pb Sod OSI) Gl sly Sey bebe 
dai claws! dnd le Qala Jl laa, (Al-Kirmani said: “If someone dreams that he was 
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Ibn Qutayba not only gives the interpretation of an elephant that Artemidoros 
and the Oneirocriticon agree on, but also adds two interpretations that appear 
in the Byzantine text: riding an elephant foretells rulership (while in Artemi- 
doros it only foretells deriving benefits from the powerful person signified by 
the elephant) and acquiring the bones of an elephant indicates the acquisition 
of wealth. Al-Dinawari interprets the elephant similarly: "It is said that an 
elephant is a great king” (aS +» ella «3l J.—4). He also adds a couple of 


interpretations that correspond to those found in the Oneirocriticon: “If someone 
dreams that he rode an elephant, he will be appointed minister or local governor, 
and if he takes the elephant's dung he will obtain money «that belongs to the 
aforementioned officials?" (45 5 ; суа ial gla LY 55 $515 9 JU us, Là 
«JU a ces JUS). In addition, Ibn Shahin (по. 5865) states that slaying an 
elephant means slaying a king, which reminds one of an analogous interpretation 
in chapter 239 of the Oneirocriticon: 5%. J $3 sla yea (53 «3 oly ра 
«Aul э 91 aaa ple ells (If someone dreams that he slew an elephant, this 


is interpreted as slaying a king with his own hands or through his own inter- 
vention). 


The following conclusions can be drawn from comparing the texts of Artemi- 
doros, the Oneirocriticon, and the Arabic dreambooks: (1) The author of the 


riding an elephant with large sacks of straw and that the elephant obeyed him, this signifies that he 
will follow a foreign king. Dreaming of the elephant's skin, meat, bones and hair is interpreted as 
acquisition of money, profits, and benefits from the sovereign. If someone dreams that he was 
riding an elephant to war, it signifies that he will vanquish a great enemy, and it is said that the 
enemy will be vanquished, and this saying alludes to the story of the people of the elephant" ). 

8! Fas! 21, bab 104, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 224a-b. The second excerpt from al-Dinawari's 
chapter is attributed to the Jews. However, the interpretations of the elephant found in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Berakot IX, 1-2, fol. 54b; trans. Cohen, pp. 371-72) are different from the Jewish 
interpretations of al-Dinawari. Al-Dinawari also quotes a few interpretations of the elephant 
attributed to the Christians that do not essentially differ from those of the Muslims and Jews 
(dreaming of an elephant and not riding him indicates the decline of one's status and financial 
ruin; but riding one means obtaining sovereignty (KÉ ). A slain elephant means that the king or 
some other important man will die). A/-Muntakhab, pp. 189-90, for the most part repeats the 
interpretations of al-Dinawari, with a very few additions at the end that do not correspond to 
anything found in the Oneirocriticon. Al-Nàbulusi's entry (vol. 2, pp. 130-32) is a combination of 
al-Dinawari and al-Muntakhab with some additions that closely repeat the interpretations of Ibn 
Qutayba (e.g., 9! Glide! уа 251 SE USS ОЬ гу YLe Glee! Joa aa! JSI Gl ily ol 
«alle 31 eal (If someone dreams that he ate meat from an elephant he will obtain money from 
a sovereign [sultan] and likewise if he took something from its limbs or its skin or its bones). 
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Oneirocriticon did not use the Greek text of Artemidoros as a source for his 
own composition. (2) The Arabic sources used by the author of the Oneirocrit- 
icon did contain interpretations similar to those found in Artemidoros. However, 
contrary to the practice followed by al-Dinawari, they did not, in all likelihood, 
quote Hunayn’s text verbatim. (3) The author of the Oneirocriticon did not 
always slavishly translate the Arabic text in front of him, but adapted concepts 
when necessary. At the same time, he did not completely depart from his 
sources in order to create interpretations ex nihilo, but tended to work on the 
basis of existing material, as is evident in his interpretation of crucifixion, the 
cross, kings, and temples. In other words, he seems to have adapted existing 
interpretations, and not to have invented new ones. It is also evident that he 
made an effort to adapt in Greek some of the Arabic interpretations based on 
etymology. Sometimes a coincidence helped him (e.g., ræs - riyasa - ra’s mal 
/ kephale - kephalaion, resulting in interpreting heads as leadership and capital). 
At other times he had to invent a Greek expression (rakaba farasan -irtakaba 
ma‘siyatan / ёпёђолує inn oxAnpoxaAivo—oxkAnpàc брартіос &л1ф3@тт\с 
yevnoetat = he was riding оп a hardmounted horse—will embark on a course 
of obstinate sinning). But there are also instances where the etymological 
game played in the interpretation is lost in Greek (ghannam [sheep] and ghanima 
[booty] leading to the interpretation of a sheep's head as booty). 

All this can be said with some confidence, since the extant Arabic sources 
furnish a relatively secure ground for comparison. Other questions, however, 
such as the Greek author's treatment of the Old Testament and the Quranic 
story of Joseph cannot be answered, at least not on the basis of the material 
that has come to light so far, since we do not know exactly what the contents 
of his Arabic models were. His omission of the initial chapter on God can be 
hypothesized with some certainty, given the structure and contents of Arabic 
dreambooks; this omission indicates that he did leave out Arabic passages that 
he did not want—or did not know how—to Christianize. 


CHAPTER SIX 
SYRIAC AND CHRISTIAN ARABIC DREAM INTERPRETATIONS 


The Oneirocriticon is not a direct translation but a Christian adaptation of 
Islamic material. The analysis of certain pecularities in the grammar and 
syntax of the Greek text demonstrated that its source was written in Arabic. 
What remains to be addressed is whether the Oneirocriticon was translated 
into Greek from a Christian (as opposed to Muslim) Arabic source and whether 
the Byzantine author copied his interpretations from an Arabic version already 
adapted for Christians or made these adaptations himself at the same time that 
he was translating an Islamic text. Both Syriac and Christian Arabic dream 
interpretation must be taken into account, since both Syriac and Arabic were 
spoken by the Christian communities living in Arab Muslim lands at the time 
that the Oneirocriticon was composed, and translations from Syriac into Arabic 
were all the more frequent as Arabic gained ground as the language of com- 
munication among Christians. This leads to the following questions: Are there 
any examples of Christianized dreambooks in Syriac or Arabic that were 
based on Islamic sources? Was there a tradition of dream interpretation in 
either Arabic or Syriac that could be labeled as Christian and that was distinc- 
tively different from the Muslim tradition of dream interpretation? In other 
words, if the Greek author of the Oneirocriticon was interested in transmitting 
Oriental Christian dream interpretations, would he have found any on which 
to base his work? Moreover, if a Christian tradition did exist, are any of its 
elements reflected in anything found in the Oneirocriticon? 

Little is known about dream interpretation in Syriac. In the same vein as 
the Oneirocriticon is a brief work on dream interpretation contained in a 
Syriac manuscript in the British Library, Or. 4434, fols. 78a-93b.' Its editor 
had no doubt that it was translated from the Arabic, since the Syriac word for 
"chapter" used in the text is the equivalent of the Arabic bab and the style of 


the work is also "fortement arabisant.” The date of the text is unclear; the 


! Published by G. Furlani, “Une clef des songes en syriaque,” Revue de l'Orient chrétien 22 
(1920-21), 118-44 and 225-48, Syriac text and French translation; Furlani notes that “jusqu’ à 
présent оп ne connaissait pas d'óveipokpitikóv en langue syriaque” (p. 118). 


*Thid., p. 118. 
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only terminus ante quem that can be established is the date of the manuscript 
itself, and it was copied in the nineteenth century.’ 

The Syriac dreambook in BL Or. 4434 starts with a chapter on the theory 
of dream interpretation. Seven categories of dreams are identified, according 
to their causes: dreams in the first four categories are caused by the overflow 
of one of the four bodily humors;* dreams in the fifth category are caused by 
the dreamer’s imagination being incited by demons; those of the sixth category 
are caused by the dreamer’s preoccupations during the daytime; dreams in the 
seventh category, including revelations and visions, come from God according 
to Mar Ephraim.’ The dream of Joseph, husband of the Virgin Mary,° can 
persuade Christians of the divine provenance of dreams in this category, while 
the dreams interpreted by Joseph,’ son of Jacob, can persuade the Jews. When 
waking up from a God-sent dream, the dreamer is calm and remembers the 
whole dream. A truthful dream is dreamt while sleeping on the left side. The 
time required for a dream to be fulfilled is commensurate with the time of 
night at which it was dreamt. If it was dreamt during the night and before the 
cock crows, it will be fulfilled within twenty years. If it was dreamt after the 
cock crows but before the sun rises, it will be fulfilled within thirty years. 
Finally, if dreamt at sunrise, it will be fulfilled in the next one or two days. A 
dream should be narrated to a wise person or a friend, but never to a woman. 
Advice is offered on how to diffuse the potential harm of a bad dream. Finally, 
the dreamer is warned that in the month of February and during the time 
when leaves grow, dreams are false." 

These principles of dream interpretation are different from those put forth 
in chapters 2 and 301 of the Oneirocriticon, which are dedicated to a similar 


? Description and date of the manuscript in G. Margoliouth, Descriptive List of Syriac and 
Karshuni Manuscripts in the British Museum Acquired since 1873 (London, 1899), p. 42; G. 
Furlani, “Ancora un trattato palmomantico in lingua siriaca," Rendiconti della Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche 27 (1918), p. 316. 

* The four bodily humors in the Galenic system are blood, phlegm, black bile and yellow bile. 
Something is missing from the text because only three humors are mentioned: red bile, phlegm 
and black bile (according to Furlani's translation, p. 134, fiel rouge, matière pituiteuse , fiel noir). 
All references to the Syriac dreambook will be given according to Furlani's French translation 
which accompanies the Syriac text. 

2 Ephraim (306-73) wrote in Syriac, but his works were also translated into Armenian, Greek, 
Latin, and Old Church Slavonic. For a discussion of Ephraim's ideas about dreams, see E. Beck, 
Ephrdms des Syrers Psychologie und Erkenntnislehre (Louvain, 1980), esp. pp. 46 ff., 49 ff., 80 ff. 

* Matthew 1:18-25; 2:13-14; 2:22. 

7 Genesis 40:1-42:36. 

* Compare these with the theoretical principles of Christian dream interpretation quoted in the 
dreambook of al-Dinawari, given in Appendix 3. 
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discussion. The Oneirocriticon supposes that all dreams come from God, and 
the dream of Joseph, the husband of Mary, and the dreams interpreted by 
Daniel are given as examples (Drexl 2, 1-24). The time required for the 
fulfillment of a dream depends on the time of night that it was dreamt, but the 
time spans given are different from those in the Syriac dreambook (Drexl 
241, 1-14). Finally, the condition of the leaves on the trees is related to the 
good or bad outcome of a dream, but in a way almost opposite to that in the 
Syriac dreambook (Drexl 240, 21-29). In short, the theoretical exposition of 
dream interpretation in the Oneirocriticon is very different from that in the 
Syriac dreambook, even when both works discuss the same subject. 

The theoretical principles explained in the Syriac dreambook are, however, 
closely related to those expounded in a number of Islamic Arabic dreambooks 
that are, to some extent, adapted from Artemidoros,’ Aristotle," and Hippo- 
crates," with the addition of Arabian and Islamic precepts. The introduction 
of the Syriac dreambook is followed by interpretations organized in thirty-one 
chapters according to subject." The arrangement of the book is again somewhat 
different from that in the Oneirocriticon, in that the planets, natural phenomena 
that come from the sky (rain, snow, hail, etc.), and the elevations of the earth 
(mountains, hills, etc.), are placed immediately after the dreams of God, Heaven, 
the throne of God," and angels, and before the chapter on the Holy Writ, 
churches, and the sacraments. In spite of the differences with the Oneirocriticon, 
this organization is consistent with the arrangement of chapters in some Arabic 
dreambooks, such as that of Ibn Shahin. A number of interpretations offered 
in the Syriac dreambook agree with those that appear in the Oneirocriticon. 
In a short article, Drexl enumerated similar passages in the two texts, noting 
about ninety interpretations that they had in common, but did not draw any 
conclusions and avoided saying whether or not he thought that the Greek 


? i Proem., Pack 3, 9—19, 4. 
10 Treatises Пері tnvov xot ёүртүбрсєос, ITept £vunvtov, Пєрї тїс kað’ ünvov pavtKic; 


published in Aristotle, Parva Naturalia. Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), pp. 
318-85. 


!! Treatise Пері 8uxitng А Ñ лєрї ёуолуіоу; published in Hippocrate, Du régime, ed. В. Joly 
(Paris, 1967), pp. 97-109. 

? Furlani, “Une clef des songes en syriaque," pp. 135-36. 

? This is the | yc, the Throne of God and the highest sphere of Heaven, according to the 
Muslim tradition; it appears in almost all the Arabic dreambooks. However, the problem of the 


relationship between the Syriac dreambook and Islamic dream interpretation will not concern us 
here. 
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Oneirocriticon relied on Arabic sources by way of a Syriac intermediary. 

BL Or. 4434 includes a second dreambook, written in modern Syriac (more 
commonly known as Neo-Syriac). The publication of this Neo-Syriac dream- 
book has never materialized, though announced by Furlani in 1921, but ac- 
cording to him, it is similar to the published Syriac text in several respects." 
It is possible that the contents of the manuscript were translations or abridgments 
directly or indirectly based on medieval Arabic material;'° the derivation of 
both Syriac dreambooks from the same kind of source would explain the 
similarities between them, as well as the similarities between the Oneirocriticon 
and the published Syriac text. 

In addition to the two Syriac dreambooks from BL Or. 4434, we know of 
one further dreambook written by a Christian, though this time not in Syriac 
but in Arabic. It is called Ta‘bir al-rwya ‘ala ikhtisàr (Dream Interpretation 
in Abridgment), and constitutes chapter 49 of the Kitab al-Dala'il (Book of 
Signs)," a miscellany of practical information on various subjects, which 
was written in Arabic by Ibn al-Bahlül, a tenth-century Nestorian Christian. 
It has recently been demonstrated that the chapter on dream interpretation in 
the Book of Signs is an abridgment of the Muslim Arabic dreambook by Ibn 
Qutayba.” The manner in which this abridgment was made suggests that the 


Е. Drexl, “Achmet und das syrische Traumbuch des cod. Syr. Or. 4434 des Brit. Mus.,” BZ 
30 (1929-30), pp. 110-13. 

5 Furlani, “Une clef des songes en syriaque,” p. 118. 

'6 Dream interpretation is a practice still very much alive in the Middle East, and it is easy to 
buy a dreambook at the bazaars. These printed dreambooks are essentialy versions of medieval 
Arabic works, and one of the most popular is the Muntakhab used in the present study for 
comparison with the Oneirocriticon. On this topic, see also the remarks by J. Lamoreaux, “Some 
Notes on the Dream Manual of al-Dari,” p. 47. 

U Fahd, La divination arabe, р. 333, no. 14 and pp. 225-26, and nn. 5 and 6. Facsimile edition 
in Hasan ibn al-Bahlül, The Book of Indications (Kitab al-dala'il) by al-Hasan ibn al-Bahlül 
(Tenth Century a.o.), ed. F. Sezgin (Frankfurt am Main, 1985); critical edition in Hasan ibn 
al-Bahlül, Kitab al-dala'il lil-Hasan b. al-Bahlül, ed. J. Habbi (Kuwait, 1987). An additional 
manuscript of the text has recently been discovered.; cf. J. Lamoreaux, “New Light on the Textual 
Tradition of Bar Bahlul’s Book of Signs," Le Muséon 112 (1999), pp. 227-30. 


"* Tt contains a calendar of feasts celebrated by Eastern Christians and other religious 
communities, as well as information on the prediction of the weather, medical advice, instructions 
on various forms of divination, etc. See J. M. Fiey, "Sur le calendrier syriaque oriental arabe de 
Bar Bahlül (942/968 4.p.)," Analecta Bollandiana 106 (1988), pp. 259-71. 

? For biographical information in Ibn al-Bahlül, see J. Habbi, “Le Livre des Signes de 
al-Hasan b. Bahlül," Oriens Christianus 68 (1984), pp. 210-12. 

9 See Lamoreaux, *Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 264-80 and 
esp. 272 ff. Cf. also idem, “The Sources of Ibn Bahlül's Chapter on Dream Divination,” Studia 
Patristica 33 (1997), pp. 553-57. 
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goal was not to Christianize the Muslim manual, but rather to make it appealing 
to any adherent of a monotheistic religion, whether Judaism, Christianity or 
Islam.”' True, both Christian adaptations of Islamic dreambooks that are extant 
are rather concise, and do not allow space for much detail or comment on the 
dream symbols interpreted. But neither of the two Christianized versions par- 
ticularly emphasizes its Christian character, not even the Syriac dreambook 
which, by virtue of its language, is exclusively addressed to Christians and 
cannot have aspired to as religiously diverse a readership as Ibn al-Bahlül's 
Book of Signs, which was written in Arabic. Compared with the published 
Syriac dreambook of BL Or. 4434 and the abridgment of Ibn Qutayba by Ibn 
al-Bahlül, Muslim dreambooks have a much more pronounced religious char- 
acter, equal in the frequency and importance of its references to religion to 
those found in the Oneirocriticon. 

The evidence, scarce as it is,” suggests that there were works on dreams 
written by Christians, both in Syriac and in Arabic, independent of the Muslim 
tradition of dream interpretation. First and foremost among them are the 
expositions on the nature of sleep and dreams found as chapters in longer 
treatises on religious and philosophical subjects, such as the chapters on dreams 
found in Bar Hebraeus’s” Syriac works, Candelabrum of the Sanctuary,” 
Book of the Speech of Wisdom,” and Ethikon.” Brief discussions on sleep and 
dreams were part of the literary genre that Bar Hebraeus cultivated with the 
Candelabrum and the Ethicon; they are incorporated in works on asceticism, 
such as the Scala Paradisi, as well as in philosophical-theological works, like 


*! See Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” pp. 276-77. 


? The only reference to dream interpretation in Graf’s exhaustive enumeration of Christian 
Arabic writings occurs in a spurious patristic work, written in the form of questions and answers, 
purportedly by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil the Great, where dream interpretation is condemned; 
see G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, vol. 1 (Vatican City, 1944), p. 326. 

? Gregory Abü'l-Faraj, also known as Bar Hebraeus (1225-86), was a Syriac scholar and 
Maphrian of the East (primate of the Monophysite community in the former Persian territories). 

*4 On the Candelabrum of the Sancutuary, see W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature 
(Amsterdam, 1966), which reprints Wright's article on Syriac literature from the 10th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica , vol. 22 (1887), pp. 274-75. For the passage on dreams from the 
Candelabrum of the Sanctuary, see Bar Hebraeus, Psychologie de Grégoire Aboulfaradj, dit 
Barhebraeus, ed. and trans. J. Bakoš (Leiden, 1948), pp. 68-71. 

2 See Bar Hebraeus, L'entretien de la sagesse. Introduction aux oeuvres philosophiques de 
Bar Hebraeus, trans. H. Janssens (Liége and Paris, 1937), pp. 321-22. 

2 On the Ethicon, see Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature, p. 277. For the part on 
sleep and dreams, see Bar Hebraeus, Ethicon, Memra I, trans. H. G. B. Teule (Louvain, 1993), 
pp. 38-45. 
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Nemesius's Peri physeds anthropou (On the Nature of Man).”’ Such discussions 
probably existed in works by other Syrian Christian writers as well. But, 
insofar as they dealt with dream interpretation, they only addressed theoretical 
problems and did not, except for well-known biblical examples, offer any 
concrete interpretations. The theoretical discussion of dreams in the Oneir- 
ocriticon, which assumes that all dreams are sent from God to all humans, 


even the greatest sinners, differs from the discussions of these Christian writ- 


ет. 


Another type of writing on dreams very different from the Oneirocriticon is 
exemplified by an unpublished Syriac work attributed to Jacob of Edessa (ca. 
633-708),” who discussed the veracity of dreams according to the day of the 
week on which they were dreamt.” Similar texts are known in both Greek 
and Arabic."' 

One source of information on Christians who wrote about dream interpreta- 
tion was a list of dream interpreters (Tabaqàt al-mu‘abbirin) compiled by 
al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Khallal. This work is now lost, but an abridged 
version of it is included as the fifteenth (and last) maqgáía to the introduction 


T Chap. 12, PG 40. For a brief discussion on the ideas about dreams expressed in ancient 
medicine, particularly their tripartite division by Herophilus of Chalcedon (4th/3rd century s.c.) 
and its influence on later Christian and patristic writers, see H. von Staden, Herophilus: The Art 
of Medicine in Early Alexandria (Cambridge, New York, New Rochelle, Melbourne, Sydney, 1989), 
pp. 306-10. 

28 Synesios of Cyrene, the pagan gentleman who became a Christian bishop, is the only writer 
identified as Christian that I know of who argued that all dreams are truthful and God sent in 
Пері évonviov; see Synesius of Cyrene, Hymni et Opuscula, ed. N. Terzaghi, vol. 2 (Rome, 
1944), pp. 143-89. 

? A critical edition and study of this work (contained in Mardin 418) by Abdul Massih Saadi is 
forthcoming. I would like to thank Mr. Saadi for drawing my attention to Jacob's treatise and 
providing me with the reference. 


? Given that Jacob of Edessa is a pivotal figure in the intellectual history of Syriac Christianity, 
it is conceivable that the attribution of this dreambook to him was fabricated in order to legitimize 
a divinatory method that the church tended to view with suspicion, much like the attribution of 
Greek dreambooks to one of great fathers of the church, such as Athanasios, Patriarch of Alexandria 
and Gregory of Nazianzus. Such ascriptions can be found in Marc. gr. 608 and Ambros. gr. 592 
(О 94 sup) ; see Dettorakés, “Та byzantina oneirokritika,” p. 69. 


?! Var. gr. 573, fol. 213b, followed by a lunar dreambook (selenodromion). For an Arabic 
exposé correlating the day of the week that a dream is dreamt to its veracity, cf. the introduction to 
the dreambook of al-Dinawari, maqala 14, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 32a. If the attribution of this 
work to Jacob is genuine, his good knowledge of Greek, attested by his education and scholarly 
interests (he studied Greek in Alexandria, wrote a commentary to the Greek Scriptures and 
revitalized the teaching of Greek at the Syriac monastery of Eusebona) suggests that in this work 
he might be repeating information originally found in Greek sources. 
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of al-Dinawari’s dreambook completed in Baghdad in 1006.” In al- Dinawari’s 
abridgment, the one hundred dream interpreters are organized under fifteen 
categories: prophets, companions of the Prophet Muhammad, the generation 
following the Prophet Muhammad, jurists, ascetics, authors of treatises on 
dream interpretation, philosophers, physicians, Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, 
pagan Arabs, diviners, magicians and physiognomists." Only seven authors 
of treatises on dream interpretation are mentioned, and none of them appears 
to have been a Christian." 

Further on, however, al-Dinawari includes the names of three Christian 
(Nasara) dream interpreters: Hunayn b. Ishaq, the translator; Abū Makhlid; 
and Zayn al-Tabari. Hunayn b. Ishaq seems to have been listed by virtue of 
having translated Artemidoros, though he is not known to have written anything 
about dreams himself. Abu Makhlid is probably Abu Makhlid b. Bukhtishü* 
(d. 1025), who belonged to a family of famous Nestorian physicians active in 
Baghdad during the ninth and tenth centuries. ? The biographical dictionary 


? For a discussion of al-Khallal’s list, see also Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the 
Early Medieval Near East," pp. 29-31. 

* BN arabe 2745, fols. 44b-45b; Esad Efendi 1833, fols. 32b-33a; translated in Fahd, La 
divination arabe, pp. 341-43. 

М The seven authors on dream interpretation are (quoting Fahd, La divination arabe, р. 342): 
Muhammad b. Sirin, Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah al- Kirmàni, ‘Abdallah b. Muslim al-Qutaybi, Abū 
Ahmad Khalaf b. Ahmad, Muhammad b. Hammad al- Кал al- Khabbaz (= the baker), al-Hasan b. 
al-Husayn al- Khallàl, Artàmidürus al- Yünàni. Five of these authors are known from other sources 
as well, and are definitely not Christian. Besides Ibn Sirin and al-Kirmaàni, this list also includes 
Ibn Qutayba (as “al-Qutaybi”). Both BN arabe 2745, fol. 45a, and Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 33a, 
agree on the spelling of this name: sm] aluo гуз «Lll ss, probably a corruption of Abu 


Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muslim b. Qutayba (422543 гул alue Гуз «lll sre saaa gl). Ibn 
Qutayba is also mentioned in Ibn al-Nadim’s Kitab al-fihrist as an author of a dreambook. His 
treatise survives in two manuscripts, Jerusalem Yahuda ar. 196 and Ankara, Ism. Saib Sincer I 
4501, fols. 180b-217a. Aba Ahmad Khalaf b. Ahmad has been identified by Lamoreaux, “Dream 
Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 58-60, as the last Saffarid amir of Sijistan 
(937-1006). As for the remaining two, about whom nothing else is known, the name Muhammad 
b. Hammad al-Razi al-Khabbaz tells us that he was Muslim; the religion of al-Hasan b. al-Husayn 
al-Khallal, who was also the original author of this list of dream interpreters quoted by al-Dinawari, 
can only remain a matter of speculation. I have been unable to locate any information on Muhammad 
b. Hammad al-Razi al-Khabbaz ( = the baker) or al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Khallal; on the 
problem of their identity, see also Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near 
East," p. 29, n. 6 (on al-Khallal) and p. 31, n. 9 (on al-Khabbaz). 

* Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 33a and BN arabe 2745, fol. 45a: „g jan! сул à adl à illl, 
sos! Says tle sul s em AL Gael [уз o 

55 Cf. Ibn al-Qifti, Ta^rikh al-Hukama’, ed. A. Müller and J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), p. 435. If 
the identification of Abu Makhlid with Abū Makhlid b. Bukhtishü* is correct, it follows that al-Khallal, 
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of Ibn al-Qifti, where he is mentioned, does not list any writings from his pen. 
Zayn al-Tabari is otherwise unknown, unless his name is a corruption of the 
name of ће ninth-century physician Abü 'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Sah] Rabban al-Tabari 
(b. 808—4. after 855). The form of the letters for the names Zayn and Rabban 
(originally Syriac for “our master") are identical in Arabic; the only difference 
is the placement of the dots: уз 5/ G25." 

Al-Dinawari’s abridgment of al-Khallal’s list also mentions, in a separate 
category, the physicians who dealt with dream interpretation. Among them 
are two Christians: Bukhtishü* and Ahrun. Bukhtishü^ could designate any 
member of this Nestorian family of physicians, including the aforementioned 
Abū Makhlid. Ahrun is Aaron, a Byzantine priest and doctor who lived around 
the sixth century." Though neither of the two is known to have written anything 
on dreams, it is conceivable that they covered the subject in a more general 
medical treatise, possibly in discussing how to diagnose a disease with the 
help of a patient's dreams in the tradition of Galen's opusculum, Peri tes ex 
enypnion diagnóseos (On Diagnosis Based on Dreams). The unpublished 
work, Kitab fi al-naum wa-al-rw'yà (Book on Sleep and Dreams) by a ninth- 
century Christian, the famous doctor and translator Qusta b. Luga, also seems 
to belong to this kind of medical treatise.” 

In addition to these works written by Christians that have no immediate 
connection with the particular kind of dreambooks to which the Oneirocriticon 


al-Dinawari, and Abü Makhlid were approximately contemporaries. 

37 I have searched for Zayn al-Tabari in al-Fihrist, Ibn al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi'a. Fahd 
does not give any information on him either. Abū '1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari was 
born a Christian and later converted to Islam (see Brockelmann, GAL, vol. S I, pp. 414-15); some 
sources say that he was Jewish. See Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Kitab *uyün al-anba@ fi. tabagát al-atiba’ , 
ed. A. Müller, 2 vols (Cairo and Königsberg, 1882-84), vol. 1, p. 308; also Fihrist of al-Nadim, 
trans. Dodge, vol. 2, p. 956. 


» 


See D. Jacquart, “A propos des sources byzantines d'al-Majüsi (Xe siècle): Le livre d’ Ahrun,’ 
in Tradizione e ecdotica dei testi medici tardo antichi e bizantini, ed. A. Garzya, (Naples, 1992), 
pp. 157-69. 

? For Ahrun, see Sezgin, GAS, vol. 3, pp. 166-68; for the Bukhtisha‘ family, see ibid., p. 243. 
Galen concedes that the content of a dream may be used for predicting the future, but it can also 
indicate the condition of the body and suggest the treatment that should be applied: ' Enei tata 
кої раутіка tiva ovyyopoðuev eivai, пс Gv тарта SiakpLOcin TOV бло toO oópatog 
орџорёуоу, où padtov eineiv. ЕӨє@сато yoðv тїс то ётєроу тфу okeAóv ALOLVOV yeyovévar, 
кої тото Expivav NOAAOL t&v лєрї tà toia ta ёєуфу, óc прос toU 600X0UG TEivELV TO 
буар, GAAG napeAvOn tò ckéAoc Exeivo 6 йуӨролос, OVSEVOG TLOV просёокцсаутос TODTO. 
Tov рёу yàp палолотђу £v aipatos SeGapevil ёбёаута Eotdvat кол uóyig atic ®©лєрёўоуто, 
nAíj9og аїнатос Exe Etekunpapeda, Kai detoGar Kkevdoews. (Galen, “L’ opusculo di Galeno 
De dignotione ex insomniis," ed. Guidorizzi, pp. 81-105, 11. 21-28 of the Greek text). 


^? See Sezgin, GAS, vol. 3, p. 273, no. 37. 
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belongs, we know of at least two works written by Christian authors that, as 
far as their title would allow one to judge, were dedicated to dream interpretation 
and must have been, in terms of topics covered, similar to the Oneirocriticon. 
Neither of them is extant, and therefore they cannot be compared with the 
Greek text. The earlier of the two, the Kifaya fi ta‘bir al-ru’ya by Abū Sahl 
‘Isa b. Yahya al-Masihi al-Faylasüf (d. 1010)," was written around the same 
time as the Oneirocriticon. The second was written much later, in the course 
of the thirteenth century, by Bar Hebraeus. Its title, Kethabha dhe-Pushshak 
Helmé (Book on the Interpretation of Dreams) is mentioned in the bibliography 
of Bar Hebraeus drawn up by his brother Bar Sauma.” At the beginning of 
the twentieth century, Bar Hebraeus's dreambook still survived in one unique 
manuscript, Edessa 50;? but it was never published, and today that manuscript 
is considered lost.“ 

The only fragments of this tradition, possibly represented by the lost works 
of al-Masihi and Bar Hebraeus, are preserved in the dreambook of al-Dinawari, 
who made a concerted effort to collect dream interpretations from a wide 
variety of sources, as is evident from the introduction to his extensive work. 
Except for the Muslim dream interpreters, al-Dinawari’s most frequent and 
extensive quotations come from Artemidoros and reproduce verbatim the 
extant Arabic translation. This is an indication that al-Dinawari’s sources 
were authentic, at least to the degree that he was able to verify their authenticity. 
Al-Dinawari also quotes the Greeks (Yünàn), the Indians, the Jews, Jamasb,”” 
the Zoroastrians (Majüs), individual Persian kings, such as Kisrà Anüshirwàn, 
Christians (Nasara), and Byzantines (Rūm).* The source of these quotations 


^! Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 347, no. 75. 

42 Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography of Bar Hebraeus, trans. E. Wallis Budge, vol. 1 (Oxford, 
1932), p. xxxiv, no. 20; see also A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, mit Ausschluß 
der christlich-paldstinensischen Texte (Bonn, 1922), 230, 316-17, 352-53, 377; J. M. Fiey, "Esquisse 
d'une bibliographie de Bar Hebraeus (11286)," Parole de I’ Orient 13 (1986), p. 311. 

^! Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 318, n. 3. 

“ According to information kindly provided by Sebastian Brock, Edessa 50 is certainly no 
longer in the collection where it was recorded by Baumstark. It may have been destroyed in 1915, 
"the year of the sword," though a few manuscripts of that collection are reputed to be in the 
church of St. George in Aleppo. Access to the St. George manuscripts is exceedingly difficult. I 
wish to thank Professor Brock for this information, as well as for providing me with references to 
Bar Hebraeus's Candelabrum of the Sanctuary and Ethicon. 


45 Jamasb or Jamasf was a contemporary of Zarathustra and an adviser to the mythical king 
Jushtasf (Vishtaspa, Hystaspes). He is purported to have written on alchemy, astrology, and 
medicine, as well as a book on dream interpretation. His dreambook is also mentioned by al-Damiri; 


see Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, pp. 183-84. 


46 Arabic sources use the term “Кат” for both the Byzantines and the Melkite Christians living 
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cannot be examined in the absence of a critical edition of al-Dinawari, nor 
does it lie within the scope of this study. But it is important to examine if the 
interpretations that al-Dinawari ascribes to the Christians and the Byzantines 
coincide with any of the interpretations found in the Oneirocriticon. Under 
the circumstances this examination cannot be exhaustive, especially since the 
source of each interpretation is not always clearly labeled in al-Dinawari's 
work. Only a sample of the interpretations will be tested from among those 
attributed to the Christians and the Byzantines and conclusions will be drawn 
based on the statistical distribution of the results. The Christian and Byzantine 
interpretations that are clearly labeled as such in BN arabe 2745*’comprise 
the sample. 

Both the Oneirocriticon and al-Dinawari's dreambook include passages 
explaining the period of time that is required for the event forecast by a 
dream to be fulfilled. Al-Dinawari quotes the opinions of both the Muslim 
and the Christian dream interpreters on the topic. The Christian calculations 
are very different from those in the Oneirocriticon, which agrees with the 
Muslim views quoted іп al-Dinawari." The same disparity exists between the 
dream interpretations offered in the Oneirocriticon and al- Dinawari's Christian 
quotations. BN arabe 2745 discusses approximately five hundred dream sym- 
bols? and gives many more interpretations; Christian dream interpretations 
are given for only sixty-three of the dream symbols. They are attributed to 
two Christian communities, the Nasara and the Rum, but the vast majori- 
ty—fifty -three out of sixty-four interpretations—are attributed to the Nasara 
and only seven to the Rüm (three are attributed to both). 

Al-Dinawari also quotes ten narrations of actual dreams dreamt by Christians 
and their interpretations. Eight of those are attributed to the Nasara and one to 
the Rum. A tenth narration is quoted according to both the Nasara and the 
Rum, but involves a dream dreamt by one of the Nasara. Of the sixty-three 


in Muslim lands; al-Dinawari, however, seems to restrict its use to the Byzantines, since he 
records a dream dreamt by the Byzantine emperor Heraclius among the dreams by the Rim. 


?' BN arabe 2745 contains the lengthy introductory chapters of the work, and the interpretations 
of dream symbols up to fas! 12, but it stops at fas/ 12, bab 2; the complete work comprises 30 
fusül. BN arabe 2745 contains enough of the work for the results of my examination to be 
statistically valid, and has the advantage of being easily accessible. 

^* For a translation of al-Dinawari’s Christian passage on the time required for the fulfillment 
of a dream, see Appendix 3. 

? BN arabe 2745 includes 469 abwāb; each bab is dedicated to a dream symbol, but gives 
several different interpretations, depending on the particular paraphernalia of each dream symbol 
in a dream. 
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dream symbols only twenty-seven are also discussed in the Oneirocriticon, 
while none of the narrations is common to both texts. 

The following are the Christian interpretations and narrations of dreams 
included in BN arabe 2745; the numbers in parenthesis refer to the folia on 
which they appear. The dream symbols that also occur in the Oneirocriticon 
are italicized (for translations, see Appendix IIT). 

The interpretations attributed to the Nasara are: Adam and Eve (49a-b); 
Abel, Noah (49b); Abraham (50a); Isma‘il, Isaac, Jacob (50b); Joseph (51a); 
Moses and Aaron (52a); David and Solomon (52b); narration of the dream of 
a Christian about John the Baptist and its explanation by a bishop (53a); Jesus 
Christ, and narration of the dream of a Christian about Jesus Christ (53b); 
narration of the dream of another Christian about Jesus (54a); living at the 
time of the prophets (55a); narration of the dream of a Christian who dreamt 
of the Holy Spirit (58a); the angels (58a-b); the spiritual angels (60a); 
becoming young (70a); eating brains (75b); broken teeth (83a); broken upper 
arm (89b); milking a she-camel and drinking her milk, drinking the milk of a 
goat, drinking the milk of a lioness (104b); milk of a wolf (105a); milk of a 
bitch (105a); milk of a snake (105a); eating clarified butter (106a); eating 
bread with cheese (106b); nose bleeding (107b); narration of the dream of a 
Christian on prostration (124a); mastering and compiling a book (127a); pray- 
ing towards the east (142a); becoming a priest or a monk (144a); narration of 
the dream of a Christian who dreamt that he became a priest (144a); being 
transformed into a king (146b); frequenting the doors of kings and visiting 
the king, passing by a sultan,” bringing food to a king or a prelate or disputing 
with a king (150a-b); becoming a soldier in an army (152a); the cheerful and 
happy countenance of a judge (154b); the position of a judge (154b); eating 
the flesh of a young man (157a); water in one's ears (158b); narration of the 
dream of a Christian about four men congregated at a house and its interpretation 
according to the Gospel (165b); narration of the dream of a Christian about 
forgiving his neighbor and its interpretation according to the Gospel (175b); 
dreaming that someone is hurling stones at «the dreamer's» head (190a); 


9 ams s dl 4<5% 1! (angels of spirit), such as Jibril, Mika'il and Isra’fil, as opposed to 


angels created from light; see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. sl» 5 ;. This is a Muslim 
classification of angels; I am not aware of it in Christianity. 


5! No dream of eating bread with cheese occurs in the Oneirocriticon, on bread alone, see 
Drexl 196, 18-19; for cheese alone, see Drexl 207, 5-13. 


P aku gle jos 


9 3 Lal dual) aii lasal (gl са 
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holding a stretched bow (191b); holding an arrow (192a); holding a dagger 
(194a); a cuirass (195a); a shield," coats of mail for the arms (195b); inflicting 
a wound with a knife? ог an instrument made of iron (200a); hemorrhage 
from a wound (203b); being crucified (205a). 

The interpretations attributed to the Ram are: dreaming of locks of your 
wife's hair being cut (78a); dreaming that уои were suckling the milk of your 
wife (104a); milking a cow and drinking her milk (104b); dreaming that you 
are eating your vomit (111a); collecting the dung of a cow or a goat (117b); 
receiving an egg (118a); narration of the dream of Heraclius, king of the 
Rüm, about Muhammad (119b); having safe and sound feet (120a). 

The interpretations attributed to both the Nasara and the Rum are: adul- 
tery/fornication (zinā) (168a); deflowering a slave girl (181a); narration of 
the dream of a Nasrani who dreamt that he was disputing with the king (185b); 
dreaming that one is being hurled in a catapult by women (190b). 

Of the twenty-seven dreams that are discussed in both texts, only eight have 
similar interpretations," and in all eight cases, the interpretations are not unique. 
Similar interpretations are also given by Muslim dream interpreters, either in 
a preceding paragraph in the work of al-Dinawari itself, or in other Arabic 
dreambooks; half of these interpretations also occur in Artemidoros.”* In other 
words, they are not specifically Christian, but rather commonplace.? Our 
examination of the Christian interpretations quoted in al-Dinawari leads to 


54 A shield is discussed in the Oneirocriticon only if a woman dreams of it (Drexl 205, 23); 
even so, its interpretation is different from the one given in al-Dinawari. 


53 ‹ 


5 The dream of inflicting a wound does not occur in the Oneirocriticon, but the dream of 
receiving a wound does. The two interpretations are different: с p= 43! (gly Se (s дА)! oI 
dad уз Yy ds шь pgs US заза з 91 cx Sus (The Маѕага said: "If someone dreams 
that he inflicted a wound with a knife or a sharp instrument, his bad side will appear; and there is 
nothing good in this dream" ); cf. Drexl 63, 23-25: &áv тїс iðn, Ott paxaipa ExAnyn лара 
туос yvapiuov, aàya8onoirjoetat map’ avtod, ei ёё napa dyvóotov, eipnvonroujoet petà 
£X0pov (If someone dreams that he is wounded with a knife by somebody he knows, he will receive 
benefit from him; if «the dreamer was wounded» by a stranger, he will make peace with an 
enemy). 

?' Five of those are attributed to the Nasara (N) and three to the Rim (R). The dreams with 
similar interpretations in the two texts are: broken teeth (83a-N), milk of a lioness (104b), holding 
a dagger (194a-N), hemorrhage from a wound (203b-N), being crucified (205a-N), the milk of a 
woman (104a-R), milking a cow and drinking her milk (104b-R) and collecting the dung of a cow 
(117b-R). For details, see Appendix 3. 

55 The interpretation of broken teeth, hemorrhage, crucifixion, and women's milk. 

9 Бог details, see Appendix 3. 
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the conclusion that, whatever their source was, it was unknown to the author 
of the Oneirocriticon. 

It is impossible to verify whether al-Dinawari knew about Christian dream 
interpretation from oral tradition or from books, and if the latter in what 
language these books were written. But there is evidence that the Christian 
interpretations offered by al-Dinawari, which do not cover all the dream 
symbols discussed in his book, are collected, at least in part, from works that 
were not specifically dedicated to dream interpretation. Since it is impossible 
under the circumstances to investigate the source of each one of the Christian 
interpretations and narratives that occur in al-Dinawari, one example will 
suffice. 

Al-Dinawari quotes a dream dreamt by the Byzantine emperor Heraclius: ^ 


cole clas) Gaba palb GLAS! bbe GES ULI oid ey Hl lle Japa (51) 
JU on gà dl oos dam uma als Je ocela Sl Subs ala Да) 
aig Spe oodles GIS Gl pe jay ly LA Jal ye Jay 12а ol ALU Gab 
$54 2. JU э уэ [уз oos LI Js I lia ols L5 el ees dao to 

«glo Чазз lia ulasa Jii Guia ул Ша 


One night Heraclius, king of the Rüm, saw in his dream that the kingdom of 
circumcision was victorious. He related his dream to his companions, and it did 
not take long before a messenger of the lord of Busrà came to him with a Bedouin 
whom he was guiding. He said «to Heraclius»: “О King, this man is from the 
people of the sheep and of the camels, and says that in his country there is war 
and that a man came forth who claims to be a prophet." The «Arab» was Abü 
Sufyan b. Наг.“ Heraclius said: “Strip him!” and lo and behold, the man was 
circumcised! And Heraclius said to his companions: "This is the interpretation of 
my dream!" 


This dream of Heraclius is a well-known story that can be found in a variety 
of Islamic sources. The same anecdote is narrated in the history by al-Tabari 
(839-923) and in the Kitab al-aghani by Abi-1-Faraj al-Isfahani (897-967). 


© BN arabe 2745, fol. 119b. 


*! The reading of the name is given in Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 73a, |. 14. Abü Sufyàn was a rich 
Meccan merchant who opposed the Prophet during the first years of his mission. He emerged as 
leader of the Meccans in the years that followed the battle of Badr and conducted the negotiations 
which resulted in the acknowledgment of the Prophet's authority by the citizens of Mecca. He 
became Muslim at the time of the conquest of Mecca. His son, Mu'àwiya b. Abi Sufyàn, became 
caliph in 661. 

€ Abi Jafar Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-al-mulük, vol. 2 (Cairo, 
1961), pp. 646-47 [1562/1]. The narration of this anecdote is much more extensive in al-Tabari. 
The editor of the Ta’rikh states (p. 646, n. 3), that this anecdote is also found in Kitab al-aghant, 
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A slightly different version than the one narrated by al-Dinawari is included 
in one of the best-known hadith collections, the Sahih of al-Bukhari.” 

In addition, in the very first pages of his dreambook al-Dinawari explains 
the manner in which he collected the interpretations he cites in his work. His 
enumeration of sources implies the use of material other than dreambooks 
and possibly also oral tradition:™ 


уш ЫЙ у уздж И qai s Seat Gos а eias «аЙ cutis 
iul all Co gh yg уз! CALE s UGS y cl pats ола злу Libs 
eLa g alle guig aly dials pale poe руз EET ша [ $ 
Li суа ЈА quan з] руз gL з peel аде 4з petal La caasa y 
53535 Ley pling dale «LI be UJ sou dE зд! Less g oy silly a JI 
ше ad Ж! US dae cubil ol ass Jal! Jal уйе clas yey ДАП руз 
aly ра oll суа Ше 4з ILS UI ces ly pad abel Jaa Gf ale Geil 
sls 3 al so tS os I gs SS LG ee Y y al ja Де 
ааа 900813 Galas! le Шз АДАШ АЈ УДАЙ sy sa oli sia 
Labb y Lis бале! y Sad оа Ideas tad уз (a 13255 Ley 
Exod Кы ыала АРГЫ Cose oua а Case S e SUE 
ud Gao Gh OL Hoa fob sypia Jai а 09535 элаз Le uu go 
эё xà Аа А Б ШАШ иль уа йуз аак lisy 
pele Celina s Ш role ISLA оаа ә aus diy Glide E pq d ia 
ЗАО. pases уаз UW! Il ig pel Сауда UI Ugur даза 

I have transferred into [my book] the sayings of the dream interpreters from 
among the prophets and the rightly guided imams and the generation after the 
Prophet Muhammad and the commentators of the Qur'àn and the legal scholars of 
Islamic jurisprudence, the ascetics, the holy figures, and the masters of science 


from among the philosophers, the physicians, the astrologers, the poets, soothsayers, 
and predictors of the future, magicians, physiognomists, the knowledgeable and 


vol. 6, pp. 345-49 (edition of the Dar al-Kutub). I did not have access to this edition and could not 
verify the reference. 

* See L. Pouzet, “Le hadith d'Héraclius: une caution byzantine a la prophétie de Muhammad,” 
in La Syrie de Byzance à l'Islam, УПе-УШе siècles, ed. P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey-Coquais (Damascus, 
1992), pp. 59-65. 

б Quoted from Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 3b-4a, with occasional readings from BN arabe 2745, 
fols. 1b-3a to improve the text. 
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the interpreters from among the proficient rabbis, bishops, monks, and scholarly 
priests, the Greek and Byzantine wise men, the ascetics of India and the Brahmans, 
the kings of Persia, the pontiffs of the Magians, and the Zoroastrian priests. 
I have reported what they advance as an argument in the interpretation and 
explanation of dreams from the clearest tokens among the verses of the Revelation 
«i.e. the Qur’an>, the Torah and the Gospel, the reports of the Prophet, may the 
peace and blessings of God be upon him, and what they mention from among the 
causes and motives of the minds of the sectarians, after I had collated the argument 
of every dhimmi nation taken from their scripture with their <original> scripture in 
the opinion of their nations; and I have transferred them to my satisfaction from 
the science of the dhimmis into the best science of the «Muslim» итта, so that it 
be known that this science is ancient and that the grace of God «manifested» with 
this science towards the one to whom he gives it is great. 
In my compilation I did not rely on my own proficiency, nor in my account 
«did I rely» on my own word. And I did not refer anything in the book to my own 
knowledge. In my arrangement I did not seek anything but accessibility. Mine is 
only transmission and literal quotation, because these excellent, sincere, and clever 
men before me have dived down to the fine points and the essence «of things», 
and they lasted, they did not perish. I aimed at facilitating the methods «of 
answering» the questions and at maintaining their forcefulness and their. desired 
objectives based on scrutiny of the rest of their books." And for each one «of 
these questions» I have singled out an entry (bab) which I filled with minute 
investigation and thorough study, marked with the number mentioned in the estab- 
lished, known chapter (fas/).* This is followed by an entry (Рар) on the corroboration 
«of the preceding theoretical exposition» titled *On the Interpreted or Attested 
Dreams." This can serve as a guide for those who were led astray and is the most 
likely place to find unusual explanations. 
I finished this book in the month of Ramadan in the year 397 «1006 a.v.>, 
55 The translation follows Esad Efendi 1833; BN arabe 2745 in this instance gives a different 
text: del pad plas LASS! ple 545 у pole! ge ЦЕ. ЦЕ ops dial del US das са 
ol eld dei! Jal abo (After I had collated the argument of every dhimmi nation taken from 
their scripture with their <original> scripture through the help of their leader and their trustworthy 
people to a satisfactory degree by means of the best science of the <Muslim> umma <and> the 
science of the dhimmis, so that it be known...). If we accept the reading from BN arabe 2745, it 
would imply that al-Dinawari also consulted with “leaders and trustworthy persons” in non-Muslim 
communities and therefore based his dreambook on both oral and written traditions. It has to be 
pointed out, however, that the readings in both manuscripts are problematic and the passage in 
question seems to be corrupt. 
* Following the reading of Esad Efendi 1833 ute vel (to plunge, to dive for); BN arabe 
2745 has: „єс jalè (to leave behind). 
57 The passage in Esad Efendi 1833 reads as follows: ... 41545 суе ЦЕХ all y Youd Lael s. 


The same passage in BN arabe 2745 reads: ... 2345 сус Lg alls Цоз 225419. 


% I suppose here al-Dinawari means that he is going to comply with the organization of 
chapters that is obligatory for the genre of ta‘bir. 
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praising God and praying for Muhammad the messenger of God and entrusting 
my affair to God, for he is watchful over his servants. 


Even if there is an element of rhetorical exaggeration in this prologue, 
which is written in rhyming prose and preceded by the flowery praise of the 
ruler to whom the work is dedicated, its honesty is proved by the abundant 
quotations that occur throughout al-Dinawari’s dreambook. 

This evidence suggests that there existed a tradition on dream interpretation 
among Christians living in Muslim lands, both in dreambooks of the same 
type as the Oneirocriticon and in other types of works. Their tradition was not 
identical to the Muslim one, at least not in its entirety. It also does not seem to 
have been as extensive, which might have been the reason for the appropriation 
of Islamic dreamlore by Christians, as evidenced in the Syriac dreambooks of 
BL Or. 4434 and the abridgment of Ibn Qutayba's dreambook by Ibn al-Bahlül. 

Given these examples of Christianized Islamic dreambooks, we cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that the immediate source of the Oneirocriticon was an 
already Christianized dreambook written in Arabic. However, a number of 
indications furnished by the Greek text suggest that it is more likely that its 
Christianization occurred when it was translated into Greek. The Oneirocriticon 
does not seem to have been based on an Arabic text intended for Christians 
living in Muslim lands, because several of the chapters “From the Indians” 
purportedly offering Christian interpretations contain references to polyga- 
my,” and the five fingers are interpreted as the five daily prayers," a Muslim 
religious obligation. Christians, of course, had only one wife and no prescribed 
number of daily prayers (the formalization of private prayer at set times led 


*? Drext 43, 15 ff. (no’ ёк тфу 1уё@у * ai katakAeióec TOV duov eic yuvaikag SLaKpivovtat 
паллакбс, побєту0тёрос TOV vopipov ... Kai xaprjoetat Ent toig полЛако1с avtod ... £Óv 
tig iðn Kat буор, бт EKAGGON n kotaxAcic, pu£yáAoc OALBHoETaL кої xopio8rjioexat TOV 
таААакф@у avdtod. ёйу ёё ion, бту EBepáanevoe tò класӨєу, тү Oepaneia thv Oepaneia 
onuaiver TOV TaAAAKG@V); Drexl 55, 5-7 (ла’ ёк 1àv' Ivõðv ` ої MAEvpat &eiotv at yuovalkeg 
ai HEV GVO, at uéyiotat, yvrjotat yuvaikég giov, al 8& като ai EK yévoug eiolv 
ovyyevets); Drexl 115, 17-18 (tò лері tà кролтй кайлиноа TOL TEPLOKEALOUG Eig лаллакђу 
П giç yovaika <Kptvetat>). The examples could be greatly multiplied if we add the chapters 
purported to be from the Indians, Persians, and Egyptians together, or from the Persians and 
Egyptians alone; but these are not presented as exclusively Christian interpretations. I did not 
count as a reference to polygamy each time that the women of the dreamer are mentioned. Most of 
the time this plural refers to all the kindred women who belong to the same household, which the 
Oneirocriticon often divides into two groups: yuvaikat yvrjotat are the women with whom 
marriage is allowed (cf. Drexl 50, 5: ai оролАатол eis thv yvnotav TOV YOVaLK@V GvayovtaL 
tor THY untépav TOV tékvov ато), and yvvaikat ovyyeveig are the women who belong to a 
man's household but whom he cannot marry. The two categories of women are clearly distinguished 
in Muslim law. 


? Drexi 45, 11-25 and 68, 29-30. 
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to the services of the Hours, but there were six of those daily), but Christians 
living in Muslim lands must have known that their Muslim fellow citizens 
were allowed more than one wife, and they cannot have been deaf to the 
mwadhdhins calling the faithful to prayer five times daily from the top of 
the town’s minarets.” The occasionally sloppy adaptation of Muslim notions 
to Christian ones that is evident in the Oneirocriticon would have been obvious 
to Christians living among Muslims; they would consequently have found it 
difficult to accept the resulting product as genuinely Christian. But it would 
not have been so obvious to Christians living in the Byzantine Empire, who 
would have been unfamiliar with Islamic practices. 

The Christianization of Muslim notions in a work translated from Arabic 
into Greek is not a phenomenon limited to the pages of the Oneirocriticon. It 
can be found in other texts as well, notably the Greek translations of the 
astrological writings of Abu Ma‘shar (787-886), also dating from the tenth 
century.” Although the institutions of monasticism and priesthood do not 
exist in Islam, in the Greek anthology of Abü Ma'shar's works, Ta mystéria 
tou Apomasar (The Mysteries of Apomasar) we read passages such as:” ónAoi 
ayaboobvnv тфу uovayðv tv үєрбутоу te Kai ёухоріоу (It indicates 
goodness for the monks, both the desert fathers and those residing among 
men);^ SnAot àvayoynv тфу ВосіАёоу тїс тє лістєос Kai тоб vóuov, 
ёрфоіуоу NOAELOVG TtOÀAO0G, олокрісєіс Te кої какосоуцу APYLEPEWS 
(It indicates exaltation of the emperors, regarding both religion and the law, 
manifesting many wars, as well as deceit and corruption of a high priest);” 
EEOVGLV oi àpyiepeig kai oi үёроутєс ёк тфу Bactewv ÓvokoAtav 
(The high priests and monks will face difficulty from the emperors);” 8nAoi 
Оті ої &vOpomroi katayivovtat giç tà колд ёрүа тйс ліостеос Kol sis 
ктісџоата EKKANOLOV кої yeoupóv кої TOV ópotov (It indicates that men 
are occupied with good, pious deeds, and with building churches, bridges and 


7! Other obvious Muslim notions that survive in the Oneirocriticon, such as the religious 
significance of the color green, might have been less well known among the Christian dhimmis. 

7 For the dating of the Byzantine translations of Abū Ma'shar's works to the 10th century, see 
Abū Ma'shar, Albumasaris: De revolutionibus nativitatum, ed. Pingree, pp. vi and viii; also idem, 
DSB, s.v. “Abū Ma'shar al-Balkhi, Ja‘far ibn Muhammad" ; idem, “Classical and Byzantine 
Astrology," p. 227, n. 2; idem, From Astral Omens to Astrology from Babylon to Bikaner (Rome, 
1997), pp. 63-77. 

? The work is still largely unpublished, though excerpts from it have appeared in CCAG. I am 
quoting from CCAG, vol. 2, which has excerpts from Marcianus gr. 324; for a description of the 
manuscript, see ibid., pp. 4-16 (codex 5). 

7 lbid., p. 123, 21-22. 

75 Ibid., p. 123, 24-26. 

76 Tbid., p. 126, 29-30. 
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such);” SnAoi Chrno софіос xai соусту, ueyaAeiov тє xai tuv TOV 
TjcuxaotÓv, кої TOV KPATODVTOV tiv TLOTLV, Kal окобоџђу TOV EKKANOLOV 
кої TOV =є0ъктпріоу (It indicates the pursuit of wisdom and intelligence, 
glory and honor for the hermits and those upholding religion, as well as the 
building of churches and houses of prayer); ónAoi KaAAoobvny [sic] t&v 
SOVAELOV TOV YEPOVTWV, HEYAAELOV te тїс TaEEMS TOV друієрёоу kal 
u£yiotávov (It indicates goodness in the business of the gerontes” and 
glory in the authority of high priests and noblemen)." 

In the Greek translation of another work by Abu Ma'shar, the Peri tes ton 
etón enallagés (On the Revolutions of Nativities)," we find the following 
examples of the translator's efforts to make Muslim notions intelligible to his 
Christian readers: £oAa£c oxuya Exovtas rj роуббоутос T] EKKANOLAOTLKOUG 
(Those wearing the habit, either monks or ecclesiastics);" < О Zebg onpai- 
VEL... > Ótkatoctvac, ápyác, TOMLTELAG, ёббос̧, проостасіас, Lepworvvac, 
пістє1с, vikas («Jupiter signifies... > justice, authority, civil affairs, glory, 
protection, priesthood, faith, victory);" £ó9nuouuévoug 51° бретђу xoi 
EVOEPELAV, tuais àvaenuárov KOGHOVLEVOUG ў Lepmovvats (Praised for 
their virtue and piety and adorned with the high value of their offerings or 
with priesthood). 

The translation and adaptation of Arabic texts into Greek is a large subject, 
and deserves a more extensive discussion than it can be given here. However, 
these examples indicate that the Byzantine translators of the tenth century did 
not hesitate to depart from the literal meaning of an Arabic term when rendering 
Arabic texts into Greek, and were more interested in conveying the meaning 
of a passage, than in adhering to its letter. They were therefore ready to 
Christianize the Muslim notions found in their Arabic sources. This means 
that the adaptations made to the Muslim sources of the Oneirocriticon were 
not a unique feature of this particular text, but reflect a practice that also 
appears in other Byzantine texts of this kind. 

To summarize, then, the Oneirocriticon is based on sources written in the 
Arabic language. A Christian tradition of dream interpretation that had several 


7 Ibid., p. 127, 35-36. 
? Thid., p. 127, 37-р. 128, 2. 


? Т hesitate to chose between the possible meanings of gerontes: it can mean either "elders" 
(an honorary title equivalent to the Arabic shaykh) or “desert fathers.” 


® CCAG 2, р. 128,11. 3-4. 

51 Aba Ma'shar, Albumasaris: De revolutionibus nativitatum, ed. Pingree. 
5? Ibid., p. 247, 17-18. 

* Dbid., p. 250, 1. 

"^ Tbid., p. 251, 5. 
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elements in common, and was not completely distinct from the Muslim tradi- 
tion, seems to have existed among Christians living in Muslim lands at around 
the time that the Oneirocriticon was written, as is evidenced primarily by the 
interpretations labeled “Christian” and “Byzantine” in the dreambook of al- 
Dinawari. This means that, if the author of the Oneirocriticon had been inter- 
ested in using an eastern Christian work as a source, he could have procured 
one. Instead, he used none of the sources on Christian dream interpretation 
that are quoted in al-Dinawari’s dreambook, but relied on sources linked to 
the Muslim tradition. The Christianization of Islamic notions in the Oneir- 
ocriticon can appear as genuinely Christian only to someone ignorant of the 
basic tenets of the Muslim faith. Christianizing Muslim notions was a practice 
followed by more than one Byzantine translator, when rendering Arabic scien- 
tific texts into Greek. Given all this, it is unnecessary to postulate a Christian- 
Arabic dreambook as the immediate source of the Greek Oneirocriticon. Rather, 
it seems likely that the Oneirocriticon was based directly on Muslim Arabic 
dreambooks and that the Byzantine translator was the one who adapted the 
content of his sources to cater to the expectations of his Christian readers. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CHRISTIAN AND ISLAMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
ONEIROCRITICON 


A number of passages from the Oneirocriticon refer to the Christian and the 
Muslim faith. They include passages that interpret purportedly Christian dream 
symbols; passages where one would expect to find Muslim influence (e.g., 
abhorrence for eating pork or drinking alcohol); passages that appear to have 
been inspired by the Bible; and finally, passages in the thirteen anecdotes of 
the Oneirocriticon involving actual consultations with a dream interpreter 
that constitute the only instances in the Greek dreambook where Muslim Arabs, 
such as Ibn Sirin and Caliph al-Ma’min, are mentioned. These passages will 
be compared to equivalent Arabic interpretations and narratives to elucidate 
the process by which the Greek Christian author adapted his Arabic Muslim 
sources. 


Resurrection of the Dead 


The first dream symbol interpreted in the Oneirocriticon comes immediately 
after the four introductory chapters and is on the Resurrection of the Dead 
according to the Indians. This interpretation addresses a vital component of 
Christian eschatology:' 


'Eàv тіс £v Oveipw 0£áontat бубстасіу уєкрфу, £v à тото) BEMpTON тїс KATA 
то®с Ürvouc áváotaciv vekpðv, Exel діколосоут прохӨђоєтол. ёйу yàp Dov 
£K£i й61ко1, ti optav 6000v01v, €i SE GdiKovuEVOL, 6ucatoToovtat ta éco, 
SOT £v TH AVAOTAGEL крїтїїс д1колбс ёстіу Ò 0góg рӧуос. Kal LG toOto EXEL 
thv õúvapıv, Kad’ ócov evdeyetat, atn ў xpiotc. 


If someone sees in a dream the Resurrection of the Dead, justice will be effected 
where he saw it. If unjust men are there, they will be punished; if people are being 
wronged, they will soon be vindicated, for in the Resurrection of the Dead God 
alone is a righteous judge. For this reason, this Judgment is as valid as possible. 


' Drexl 3, 25-4,3 (€ ' Ek тфу Ivõðv Epunveta nepi ávaotáoeng). 
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The Resurrection of the Dead on the day of God’s Last Judgment is also part 
of Muslim eschatological belief. The Qur'àn graphically describes the portents 
and events of Judgment Day in a number of passages (stra 22:1-7, 75:1-40, 
81:1-19, 82:1-19, 83:4-20, 84:1-19), which inspired the Arabic interpretations 
of dreams about it. The Arabic interpretations of the Resurrection correspond 
almost word for word with the entry of the Oneirocriticon. According to Ibn 
Qutayba:? 
ol ЧАЎ SUL GUS уа lusso Jadi GLb Аз ш аз LUI SI sly Ge 
0325 daill ea all esa ОУ oL 155 ol э Ше s cpa уе 1505 
Ма ым egal uil! asl gll ka, Jas je ШИ JUR ually el yall 
Whoever dreams that the Resurrection of the Dead has already happened at a 
«particular» place, justice will spread to that place to the advantage of its people, 
if they were oppressed, or against them, if they were oppressors. For the Day of 
the Resurrection is the Day of Judgment, of punishment and doom. God Almighty 


said: “Апа We set a just balance for the Day of Resurrection so that no soul is 
wronged in aught" [Qur'àn 21:47]. 


The interpretation of al-Dinawari is similar:? 


cre gle gf agio eSI (ЦА à cold Goll GIS! olla Jal ols gli... 


... and if the people of the place where the Resurrection of the Dead occurred were 
oppressors they will be punished; and if they were oppressed, they will be saved, 
because the Day of Resurrection is the day of justice. 


Likewise in al-Muntakhab:* 
(A5 uuo s e JUS «LII JUS «HIE css) aas sl SLY! (JUS 
ON ely оаа аа aid ШЗ EE BIER py PIRE TL EUNT 
dlay (StI Шз Jad! Ьл 4а Us сй eel 43 42411 
oad g hal aga cls 5Y Spe ШАЙ Lalo ә ШЫН уә RIA 
Master Abū Sa‘d, may God have mercy on him, said: “God Almighty said: ‘And 


We set a just balance for the Day of Resurrection so that no soul is wronged in 
aught’ [Qur'àn 21:47]. If someone dreams that the Resurrection of the Dead is 


2 Ibn Qutayba, bab 2, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 25b. 
à Al-Dinawari, fas! 30, bab 2, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 273b. 
^ AI-Muntakhab, p. 67. 
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already taking place somewhere, indeed justice will spread there to the advantage 
of its people. And the oppressors will be punished and the oppressed will be 
saved, because it is the Day of Judgment and justice.” 


The interpretation of Ibn Shahin (no. 193) is similar: 


SE ol al Де ja lII ou АЕ оа ce a a Coil ol sly ng 
8 AM s Bact! aple C ule Iles «LIE laus ууа glide SLAI oll Jal | fà 


If someone dreams that the Resurrection took place and that God spread justice 
among mankind, if there were oppressed people in the land «where the dream was 
dreamt», «the dream» signifies that God Almighty will inflict the oppressors with 
calamities and miseries. 


Al-Nabulusi also states e JUI ee e ША! alos! s Joe dol ai! , (The 
Resurrection is justice and fairness towards the oppressed by the oppressor).? 

Though it is impossible to ascertain whether the Arabic sources of the 
Oneirocriticon justified the interpretation of the Resurrection with a Quranic 
passage, it is very likely that they did, especially since such a justification can 
be found in the earliest of the extant Arabic dreambooks, that of Ibn Qutayba. 
The wordy justification of the Greek interpretation (“In the Resurrection of 
the Dead, God alone is a righteous judge. For this reason, this Judgment is as 
valid as possible” ) may have been meant by the author of the Oneirocriticon 
as a substitute for Qur'àn 21:47 (“Апа We set a just balance for the Day of 
Resurrection so that no soul is wronged in aught” ) that consistently appears in 
the Arabic dreambooks.° 


Paradise and Hell 


After the interpretation of the resurrection, the Oneirocriticon proceeds to 
Paradise (chapter 8) and Hell (chapter 9) according to the Indians. The Christian 
interpretation of Paradise in the Oneirocriticon is as follows:’ 


? Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 137, s.v. 4.0% . 

* For additional comparisons of the interpretation on the Resurrection of the Dead from the 
Oneirocriticon with Arabic interpretations from the dreambooks of al-Khargüshi and al-Qayrawani, 
cf. Lamoreaux, "Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East," pp. 256; p. 319, table 
10. 


7 Drexl 4, 15-5, 3. 
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тү Ex тоу ` удду лєрї napadetoov 


'Eóv тїс iðn ayabdc dv £ic£pxóugvov £avtóv Ev tO параёғісф, о%тбс ёст 
SCEGWOLEVOG, tót ӨєбӨєу ADT todto то EbayyéALov, £6 dv ёёғірүбсато ayasav: 
EL ÔÈ KAKOUPYOG ёсті, ретауоцое1 кол OWBNGETAL, GAAG Kol MAOVTOV KOOLLKOD 
10010 ENLTLYLAV onpaivet. ёбу ёё isn От ёфоүғу ёк tv карлфу tøv 6£vópov, 
avtds EvPTOEL £v тў nríiotet adTOD софіау Kai yv@otv, 61011 ot карлоі tod 
napaðeicov Adyou Betor кої Gyabol tvyyaávovoiv. ' Ебу ёё їёт, бт £óokev 
єтёрө бло TOV kapnóv, о®тос 616á0k0Aoc үғуўоєтол, каб ócov ёнёр1їсє xol 
uetéðwkev. ёйу ёё iðn, ötı тоъс карло?с рбуоу £Aafev, ook Edaye бё ODSE 
uetéðwkev ётёро, TA HEV Beia odtos ёёёёото xai ook £yvo, od тєЛєсфортүсє1 
бё. £1 8 ок ёфаүє uèv , Ёбоке ёё Etépa, о®тос ox кєуобоёос katakpiðńoetat, 
£keivoc 6€ ó Хароу owOnoetal. ёйу ёё isn éavtòv eiogA00vta £v TH napaóetoo 
Kal блодоубута, б Өйуотос тїс ліостеос AVTOD Gnutav onpaiver. 


8. From the Indians on Paradise 


If a good person dreams that he entered Paradise, he is saved, because this is 
good news from God on account of his good deeds. If the dreamer is an evil-doer, 
he will repent and be saved. This dream also signifies the acquisition of worldly 
wealth. If someone dreams that he ate from the fruits of the trees, he will find in 
his faith wisdom and knowledge, because the fruits of Paradise are divine and 
holy words. If he sees that he gave of the fruits to others, he will be a teacher to 
the extent that he divided and shared «them». If he sees that he only received the 
fruit but did not eat or share it with another, he has received God's gifts and did 
not know it, and therefore he will not bring the fruit to perfection. If he did not eat 
the fruit, but gave it to another, he will be judged vainglorious, while the recipient 
of the fruit will be saved. If he dreams that he entered into Paradise and died there, 
his death signifies the loss of his faith. 


Drexl supposed that the interpretation of dreaming of the fruit of Paradise 
was inspired by two scriptural passages." However, these passages only loosely 
correspond to the meaning of the interpretation that occurs in the Oneirocriticon, 
which does not include a verbatim quotation of any phrase or word from the 
New Testament. 

Paradise and Hell, like Judgment Day, are part of Islamic eschatology. 
Paradise and its delights are described in detail in Qur'àn 76:12-22, 56: 12-39, 


* John 14:17: Tò nvedpa тўс GAn0giac, д 6 xócuog od Sbvatat Aafeiv, Stt où Ogopei 
ото, 006€ үіуфокєі avtO’ Ougig бё yıvóokete auto, Ott Map buty ével, кої Ev DIV 
€otat (Even the spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth in you and shall be in you). Also 1 John 4:6: nueig 
ёк тор Oro) éouév: ó yiv@oKwv тду Ozóv akovel пиу: Ос оок ёстіу EK toU Өєо®, oUK 
axovel "luv: ёк тошто ywooxouev TÒ лує?ра тўс dAn8etag кол tò nvedua cfc тА@утус (We 
are of God: he that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God heareth not us. Hereby know 
we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error). 
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55: 54-56. Arabic dreambooks use these descriptions to interpret dreams about 
it. The Arabic interpretations of Paradise in chapter 8 of the Oneirocriticon 
are all copied from Arabic sources. Ibn Qutayba wrote: 


уа Кд ohal Ex ум МЫ al aeos Ls ecl Jas al gly Ca 
JUS Gea al GIRRES 233 ele 5 clots Gos а UGS ‚мд HWS Sly А 
nad plus La Ид dag уе «ШІ 


If <the dreamer> dreams that he entered Paradise, this is a glad tiding from God 
regarding the good things <that the dreamer will receive>. And if he took any of 
its fruit and ate it, goodness will extend to him in his religious and worldly 
pursuits, as well as knowledge and righteousness. And if <the dreamer> enters 
«Paradise» God Almighty said: “Enter them in peace, secure” [Qur'àn 15:46]. 


A similar interpretation is given by al-Dinawari:'° 


glad GY Цеа USI Cs jad Lele 955 Lashed G+ USI 5 Wass Ol gly gl 
dale ya eyed apis GLi spei ая Ы yl CHIESA ж alil: уа Vial 
OL La Lad pie al gly GLE аллә Уз уа ort Yy ead] G pains 
dale «Ш! oye sii UL ej дз уз ÓI Шал «LI gd tes Gaal sul 

Жый 


And if he dreams that he entered <Paradise> and ate from its fruit, he will be 
endowed with knowledge commensurate with what he ate, because the fruit of 
Paradise is knowledge. And if he collects them or feeds them to other people, he 
will teach others from his knowledge and will benefit his apprentices, but he 
himself will not use it, nor will he benefit from it. And if he is refused the fruit of 
Paradise, he is a corrupter of religion and a polytheist, according to the saying of 
God Almighty, “Lo! whoso ascribeth partners unto God, for him God hath forbidden 
Paradise” [Qur’an 5:72]. 


Al-Muntakhab interprets dreaming of Paradise likewise: '' 
эз ; SH Ud 555 з 1) Gall ly Go UI Coes ses з] SY! JUS 
cede] Le JG Boe Gal uel) cus Uns. chard age sl Јас аә 5 
ghlag xs paul Cos айкайы SIR olo SCR ea ee ae, 
Jas eb! а e gly оба ll s cosas la G5 1l cs Las 
Re LYI Lagadi yl ы м adl deae e ES ул c ob C 


? Bab 2, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 25a. 
"° Esad Efendi 1833, fasl 30, bab 10, fol. 263b. 
1! AI-Muntakhab, pp. 70-71. 
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Master Abt Sa‘d, may God have mercy on him, said: “If someone dreams of 
Paradise, but did not see its entrance, this dream is a glad tiding for him pertaining 
to a good deed he has performed or <a good deed> he is preoccupied about 
performing.” ... It is said that if someone sees Paradise with his own eyes, he will 
obtain what he desires and will be relieved from his worries.... If someone dreams 
that he was made to enter Paradise, his end and death is imminent, and it is said 
that the dreamer will heed the warning and repent for his sins.... If someone 
dreams that he was told, “You will enter Paradise,” he will receive an inheritance 
according to the saying of God Almighty, “This is the Paradise that you have 
been given for an inheritance” [Qur'àn 43:72].? ... If someone dreams that he 
was in the meadows of Paradise, he will be granted faithfulness and perfection in 
his religion. If he dreams that he ate from the fruit of Paradise, he will be endowed 
with knowledge commensurate with what he ate. Likewise, if he dreams that he 
drank from the water, wine and milk of Paradise, he will obtain wisdom and 
knowledge and wealth.... If he dreams that he collected the fruits of Paradise and 
fed them to other people, he will avail others of the knowledge in effect and will 
benefit «them», but he himself will not use it, nor will he benefit from it.” 


Ibn Shahin’s dreambook repeats similar interpretations of Paradise and its 
fruit (nos. 213, 215, 223, 228): 


AI ors 500459 ess Cod Ч haa Ds 451 Jas Ol ls Sey (YW) 
caa (о) ial E La E (ILS ШШ cual a y eil peal giles 
OR 5 уын ss ә Gast! ele eoa dala US! у otis HS J 403 «3 (el) 
nisl уа Чазак оја дааа ку {ка э CON ota clas A 

„dale Go a as EI ТАИС yh ру» laal Jy bes els rea (YYA) 


(213) If someone dreams that he entered Paradise, he will be granted joy, happiness 
and glad tidings from God Almighty because of «his» good deeds, and it is said 
that he will be safe, according to the saying of God Almighty "Enter them in 
peace, secure" [Qur’an 15:46]. (215) If someone dreams that he had the fruits «of 
Paradise» in his hands and ate from them, he will study the science of religion 
and will lead a pious life, but will not benefit from it. (223) If someone dreams 


'2 Cf. Drexl 4, 19-20: dAAG Kal ллоотоо koopikoð тобто ёлатоҳіоу onpaiver (This dream 
also signifies the acquisition of worldly wealth). 


9 The same interpretations are repeated verbatim in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, pp. 99-102, s.v. 41. 
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that he was told, “You will enter Paradise,” he will receive an inheritance. (228) If 
someone dreams that he took one of the fruits of Paradise, he will derive profit 
from his knowledge. 


The next chapter of the Oneirocriticon discusses dreaming of the fire of Hell. 
The Christian interpretation of Hell set forth in this chapter is the following:"* 


€ ' Ex t&v Ivédv лєрї rupds yeévng 


"Ебу тїс (60, óu KatedSiKdoOn eic nüp yeévnyc, obtos eig GnMAELAV zeAe(av 
napaóo0noetat ос како?рүос LEYLOTOS npoBAénov тоу ttov GAEBPov. ATV 
кої 10010 ёк TOD Өєо? то LVULG, iva ue vary và кої ooon THY t6tav уоту. ёбу 
бё то HEV пор тїс Yeé£vng E8EGoaTO рӧхоу, OD котебдікасӨт ёё £v AUTH, eig 
KOOLLKGG TEPIMEGELTAL Biyer Guaptavey EV adtaic. doov дё EyyiCov T] pa- 
крохоу elde то лор тўс ye&vnc, Tooodtov £yytGovoav Tj uakpovovoav eAniCé tH 
tH OXiyiv. ёйу 8€ 10010 0goprion Baoveús, ларакріхєї тйс крісе1с AVTOD 
xat Оло Өєо% тшөртӨтүсєтол. £àv бё TODTO BEMpPHoEL yuv, eni BovAog yevrjoetat 
TOD аудрос, uotxe£vopévn кої GoeAyaivovoa. £àv ёё тођто Bewphon xatótov, 
eis лросолоу TOV ióiov yovéov 10010 £Ópaxkev. 


9. From the Indians on the Fire of Hell 


If someone dreams that he has been condemned to the fire of Hell, he will deliver 
himself to total perdition, for he is a great evil doer foreseeing his own destruction, 
though this is also a message from God, so that he can repent and save his soul. 
If he only sees the fire of Hell and is not condemned to it, he will be afflicted by 
worldly sorrows and will sin because of them. And however close or far away he 
saw the fire of Hell is how soon or late he can expect his sorrow. If a king sees 
that, he will err in his judgments and will be punished by God. If a woman sees it, 
she will plot against her husband by committing adultery and acting lasciviously. 
If a child sees this, the dream refers to his parents. 


The interpretation of the fire of Hell as a warning for the dreamer to repent 
and as an indication that he will perpetrate grave sins, be afflicted by worldly 
sorrows, and commit adultery can also be found in the dreambook of al- 
Dinawari:"° 


og yo 5 See Ца co oL SL! CSS O pga Aa Gl (el урш 
SLi а Ria OU Coa Spe Jl I el)» css ж LSI agat (Là аз Glo! 
laba SL Gye pall clog Шал ШИ ОЈ gis уала Y gible Liss 


" Drexl 5, 4-12. 

5 Fas! 30, bab 8; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 274a. Ibn Qutayba, bab 2, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 25a, 
laconically states that "the interpretation of Hell is opposite to that of Paradise" ( "I i55 
45145) aus da glad). 
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Whoever dreamt that he entered Hell will perpetrate atrocious sins. And if he came 
out of it unharmed, he will fall into worldly sorrows. And if someone dreamt the 
fire of Hell nearby, he will fall into distress and punishment from a king, from 
which there is no escape, according to the saying of God Almighty: “And the 
guilty behold the Fire and know that they are about to fall therein, and they find 
no way of escape thence” [Qur’an 18:53]. And a penalty and atrocious damage 
will befall him, according to the saying of God Almighty: “Lo! The doom thereof 
is anguish” [Qur'àn 25:65]. And this is a warning to him so that he may repent 
and turn away from «the sin» that he is in. And if he saw that he entered Hell, 
indeed he is perpetrating the gravest sins and vile deeds, for which God Almighty 
imposes legal punishment, and «indeed, the dreamer> is forgetting his Lord'? and 
is committing crimes and unjust wrongdoings, and let him be afraid of God, 
praise be to Him.... And if he saw that he was made to enter Hell, indeed, the one 
who made him enter Hell will misguide him and goad him to commit a grave sin, 
such as murder or illegal sex, so let him be afraid of God, whose invocation is 
exalted.” 


Similar interpretations, the phrasing of which is very close to that of al-Dinawari, 
are also recorded in chapter 18 of al-Muntakhab:"* 


AU RI Cus sais Y iac s Bash d ads bà шз Và уа LEI (ul, Ola 
La аз Ue d sacs ed s Un gd so eal 152 JL! (уз у! 21,5 | 
ogy AUS La! x GIS Leslie ol Jas ye 4450 iali glyd talal g 
SG уз GLE page Ua OLS (Sl, GLa 45 уз 25 руз cs ud «133 
US (gl GLa DI (дә Sands 45! Jods sa es sll ALS! 5 з sil! 
ily Gla biali SS I е Lass «Lào LI Lda! gl! GLa JI aal 
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16 The text of al-Dinawari in Esad Efendi 1833 gives the reading «s! ш. (he is forgetting his 
father), where "father" could be understood either as a parent, or as God the Father. The same 
interpretation is repeated almost verbatim in the dreambook of al-Nabulusi, where the text reads 
42) igi (he is forgetting his Lord). I prefer the reading according to al-Nabulusi because it fits 
the context better. 


17 Repeated almost verbatim in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, р. 102, s.v. ee 
'* Al-Muntakhab, p. 69. 
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If he sees Hell nearby he will fall into distress and tribulation from which there is 
no escape, according to the saying of God Almighty: "And the guilty behold the 
Fire and know that they are about to fall therein, and they find no way of escape 
thence" [Qur'àn 18:53]. And atrocious damage will befall him, according to the 
saying of God Almighty: “Lo! The doom thereof is anguish” [Qur'àn 25:65]. His 
dream is a warning for him so that he may foreswear the sin that he is into. If he 
sees that he entered Hell, he will commit adultery and grave sins that call for legal 
punishment, and it is said that he will be apprehended in front of the people. If he 
sees that he was made to enter Hell, the one who made him enter will cause him to 
go astray and prompt him to commit vile deeds. If he sees that he has exited from 
Hell unharmed, he will fall into worldly sorrows. 


Ibn Shahin discusses the interpretation of the fire of Hell in connection with 
the sirat, the bridge across the infernal fire. Falling from the bridge into the 
fire of Hell is interpreted as worldly misfortunes. For the mighty, it signifies 
that they will oppress the people under their power, which is similar to the 
interpretation of Hell dreamt by a king that is set forth in the Oneirocriticon. 
Falling into the fire of Hell also signifies sinning with the possibility of pardon 
(nos. 201 and 206): 


Cue oy S uà iS М) 4 bl all s biu «3 (gl s S (Y. V) 
oce Уу 41 6!) oos (У.Л) BAS uo 4335 SS Ша eus ue 3S5, 


(201) If someone dreamt that he fell from the bridge into the fire «of Hell», he will 
fall into trial and tribulation and great misfortune. (203) If someone dreamt that he 
fell from the bridge into the fire «of Hell», he will receive an appointment from the 
king and many oppressions and crimes will take place because of his intervention. 
(203) If someone dreamt that he was tearful and slipped from the bridge, it 
indicates negligence in his «observance of» religion; however, pardon is anticipated 
for him. 


Angels and Eunuchs 


Chapter 10 of the Oneirocriticon sets forth the Christian interpretation of 
dreams of angels:"? 


9 Drex] 5, 18-6, 14 (Chap. 10, “From the Indians on Angels” ). 
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Ебу tic iðn Kata 1006 Ünvoug туй TOV Belov GYYEAOV TOV O@VOUACLEVOV кол 
anoyeypoppeve £v xoig Betas PiBAOLG, EVAYYEALKT eoprioet ҳарбу. ei yàp 
NAPAKELTAL MOAELOS £v TH TON, уікт TAXEIA Kal ioxopá катй TOV ёҳӨрфу 
éotat. £i бё OAiyic ёсті, wetTAPGAAETAL cic дарау: £i SE vóooc, ёлауеЛе0сетат 
giç vyeiav’ et 62 nevia, eig nÀoUtov ретотролцоєтол. ёйу yuvi £ykvog iðn 
TOVTO, TEEEL Gpoev. et бё Pactrets їёт то®то Kal öt ovvopuiAnos TO GYYEAM, 
NAV, ONEP NKOVOE лара то? ayyéAov, биєтаВАдтос алоВдоєтол, cite dyaðòv 
gite OUDAOV. ёбу бё LOVOV TODTOV iðn ВосіЛе%0с, où GLAAGATON SE TH dyy£Ao, 
уікту ката TOV £x0póv AVTOD onuaiver xat ó Лабс алтоо adENOAGETAL xat ot 
ктоо AVTOD YoptacOnoovtat. 

Ei ёё тіс ороіюс iðn &yygAov HEAA@V onepaOAeiv то? Ogtov Óvóuatoc, oUtoG 
YLUYVOOKETO, OTL oecwopuévoç £otiv. £üv ё iðn тїс GYYEAOV TOV GV@VOLOV кої 
yr àxoyeypanpévov, ёстол оотф xapá тє xoi AYOAALACLG, ретріотёра дё. 


If someone dreams of one of the angels who are listed and named in the Holy 
Books, he will receive good news of joy. For if a war is being waged in the land, 
victory over the enemy will be quick and strong. If there is sorrow, it will be 
changed to happiness. If illness, it will turn into health; if poverty, wealth. If a 
pregnant woman sees this «dream», she will give birth to a male. If an emperor 
sees this, and «dreams» that he talked with the angel, whatever he heard from the 
angel, whether good or bad, will be fulfilled exactly. If the emperor only saw the 
angel and did not speak to him, it signifies victory against his enemies, and his 
people will increase and the needy in his realm will be fed. 

If someone is about to suffer on behalf of the Holy Name «i.e., a future 
martyr» dreams of an angel, let him know that he is saved. If someone dreams of 
an angel that is not named or listed «in the Holy Books», he will also have joy 
and exultation, but less «than in the aforementioned interpretations». 


Angels are central to the religious beliefs of both Christians and Muslims. 
Arabic dreambooks contain elaborate interpretations of angels, often naming 
the most important among them and giving a separate interpretation for each. 
The interpretation given by Ibn Qutayba is similar to that of the Oneirocriticon:” 


mS D tos OUI AUS Jad asi elis S Là Аз UJ 535 ASU (el ) ces s 
celo кез ШЫ Lia ael $53 dapi реда р АСЫ! у Los! ped шы] у5 Lay 
А55 91 Цеа pales gl ФА 91 opina gl aban gl pl гул ә 4165 Ц 
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Whoever sees the angels descend upon a place, this is indeed victory for the 
people of that place, as well as joy after sorrow. For angels descend in order to 


support and watch over the prophets, and their descent <is> a gift to that end. 
Whoever sees that <the angels> spoke to him in words of righteousness or that 


20 Thn Qutayba, bab 3, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 26a. 
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they admonished him or gave him glad tidings or joined him or that he flew with 
them or that they carried him off, he will be endowed with martyrdom and honor 
in this world, as well as repute. 


Al-Dinawari gives a more detailed interpretation of angels, as he dedicates a 
separate chapter to each of the most important ones. In the chapter on Gabriel 
we read:”! 


gl tbe фаз уз AMS dol 4 1 алаа ILS «LII pales Qo! 215451 
OLS ols 8$) LÀ 5 | abs 85535 Ihe 5 Lat JO, GLa 5 tis 91 Cae ss 

ads ile ols L3 ә bulged le Lita say 
If someone dreamt that Gabriel, may peace be upon him, or one of the other 
known and distinguished angels to whom God gave a name, was cheerful towards 
<the dreamer> and spoke to him in words of righteousness and exhortation, or 
admonished him, or gave him glad tidings, <the dreamer> will obtain distinction, 
might, power, victory, and glad tidings. If <the dreamer> was wronged, he will be 
assisted; if he was sick, he will be healed; if he was in fear, he will be safe; if he 
was in distress, he will be relieved from it; and if he is in need, he will perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. It also signifies martyrdom that will be granted <to the 
dreamer>, even if he lives long. 


In al-Dinawari’s interpretation of the angels that carry the throne of God, 
there are further resemblances to the interpretation of angels found in the 


Oneirocriticon:” 4) zàl 91 < y v eI agale à pat! ilaa (el) Go 
AH] заз EY 9 эл! Шс ales! Jats agin’s, oils &SSXUI (If someone 
dreamt of the angels that carry the throne of God, may peace be upon them, 
and he was at war, or <dreamt> of the distinguished among the angels, this 
signifies victory over the enemy and wealth after poverty). The dream of 
angels in connection with the birth of a male is mentioned in al-Dinawari’s 
chapter on the common angels:^ 


Latics Loi | yall Ule Lal 355 al scs ere Gy pda WSU 5l gl, gL 
Ol Usd) y CSS 5 Сау ell Gad eh, sas LI Gil JS Ua 4563285 
Ot Al 099 BAY 5 
?! Fas] 3, bab 1; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 40a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 57b. 


? Баз 3, bab 9; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 40b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 59a. 
2 Fasl 3, bab 10; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 40b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 59a-b. 
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If someone dreamt that the angels gave him the glad tidings of a son that will be 
born, he will be given a wise, pure, pious, righteous and exemplary son, according 
to the saying of God Almighty: "I am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a faultless son" [Qur'àn 19:19"] and according to His saying 
“God giveth thee glad tidings of a word from him, whose name is the Messiah, 
Jesus, son of Mary, illustrious in the world and in the Hereafter, and one of those 
brought near «unto God>” [Qur'àn 3:45]. 


The interpretations of the angels recorded in al-Muntakhab are similar to 
those of al-Dinawari, but the wording of al-Muntakhab is occasionally closer 
to that of the Oneirocriticon:? 


yya ALS ISIS viel à RLU зу) але l by асыш уз] US 
pets $0435 $43 5 ye 5 LG ll salto e Де Ja Гуз pts 
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Master Abu Sa‘d, may God be pleased with him, said: “The dream of angels in 
sleep, when they are known and cheerful, indicates the appearance of something 
to the dreamer, power and strength and good news and victory after tyranny or 
health after sickness or safety after fear or ease after difficulty, prosperity after 
poverty or joy after distress. And it is necessary that the dreamer perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca or that he go to war and die a martyr." 


The Oneirocriticon states that whatever the angels announce in a dream will 
be fulfilled exactly as it is foretold. A similar statement is made by Ibn Shahin 
(no. 72): CHAS S à pols s 1, (Sle (sl j 5I 5 (If «someone» dreams 
that an angel informed him of something, it will happen exactly so). The 
truthfulness accorded to angelic utterances in dreams both in the Oneirocriticon 
and in Arabic dream interpretation might have originated in the Arabic trans- 
lation of Artemidoros. The Greek text of Artemidoros repeatedly states that 
the most truthful utterances in dreams are those of the gods: тфу ёё à&toniotov 
Aeyouévov, oic Aéyovoi тї [kat буар] riote0etv xpr| kai neíOgo9o1, 
ONL rpótoug civar Beoúc: GAAdTPIOV yàp Өғо? tò yeo5£0001 (Among 
those who are worthy of credence and whose words [in a dream] one must 
believe and obey, I maintain that the gods are first. For it is contrary to the 


? These verses of the Qur'àn refer to the Annunciation. Süra 19 of the Qur'àn, also called "the 
Chapter of Mary," gives the longest version of the Annunciation and birth of Jesus, though briefer 
references to these events can also be found elsewhere in the Qur'àn. See G. Parrinder, Jesus in 
the Qur’an (Oxford, 1995), pp. 67-74. 


?5 Al-Muntakhab, p. 35. 
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nature of a god to tell lies);”° оёте oi Begoù обте GAAOL GELdnictoL Wevdovtal, 
GAN’ oia бу Aéyooiv GANOH Aéyovoiv (Neither the gods nor anyone else 
worthy of credence tells lies and everything they say is the truth). These 
passages have been rendered by Hunayn as follows: Li 5l a s Guill 


.. g àS (As for those whose words we ought to obey and deem as credible 


in a dream, I say that «these are» first of all the angels, because the angels do 
not lie); jaa У Lal уа So JS 5 1511) LIL очай 45551, 
ge Gol ss CAS 311 cà 5538s Y pgs «1,55 (The angels are 
like parents, sovereigns and anyone else who deserves his word to be believed, 
because their words are truthful, since they do not lie in a dream and whatever 
they say is accurate).” The truthfulness accorded to angelic utterances might 
have been an idea that originated in Arabic dream interpretation without outside 
influence, but such a statement is absent from Ibn Qutayba, the Arabic dream- 
book most likely to have ignored Artemidoros. The insistence of the Oneir- 
ocriticon on the truthfulness of angelic utterances could therefore be counted 
as an additional indication that the author of the Oneirocriticon was using an 
Arabic text that had been influenced by the Arabic translation of Artemidoros. 
The Christian chapter on angels in the Oneirocriticon concludes with a 
paragraph that interprets dreaming of eunuchs, who are said to be equivalent 
to angels because they are sexless:*° 
£àv SE тіс ön EVVODYOV Gyvaptotov evei EVNALKOV, кої OdtOS 06 йүүєАос 
ЛоүбёсӨо tà то xaOapóv кол GYYEAONPENES кої AVETLISEKTOV tfjg саркікӣс 
EMLBULLAG kot OLOLWS TA GYYEAW GMOPNoETAL ALT GAAG кой бса бу &yyeAtontat 
охото, AMoPHoEtaAL TAYEMS. дроіос ёё El тїс iðn туй TOV yvopíuov EVVODYOV 
кої HEYLOTAVOV кої пер.ВАёлтоу EV GELOPATL, ороіос, коей EipNtat пері TOV 
ayyérwv, блођдсетол ato. 


26 1.69; Pack 195, 3-5. 

2 iv.71; Pack 292, 4-6. 

2 Fahd, Artémidore Ф Éphése, p. 353, 3-4. 

? Book iv is missing from the one surviving manuscript with the Arabic translation of Artemidoros, 


but this portion of Hunayn's text is quoted in al-Dinawari, fas! 3, bab 11; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 
416, 1. 8-16; BN arabe 2745, fol. 51a, Il. 12-14. 


? Drexl 6, 7-14. The likening of eunuchs to angels is widespread in Byzantine texts. See К. 
Ringrose, "Living in the Shadows: Eunuchs and Gender in Byzantium," in Third Sex, Third 
Gender: Beyond Sexual Dimorphism in Culture and History, ed. G. Herdt, (New York, 1994), pp. 
95, 97, 100. For eunuchs in Islam, see D. Ayalon, “On the Eunuchs in Islam,” Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam | (1979), 69-124. 
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If someone dreams of a handsome eunuch of good stature whom he does not 
know, let the eunuch be reckoned as an angel, because of his purity and angel-like 
quality and his insusceptibility to carnal lusts; thus, the result of the dream will be 
the same as in the case of an angel. And whatever the eunuch should say to the 
dreamer will soon take place. Likewise, if someone dreams of one of the well 
known and very powerful eunuchs who are looked upon with honor, the results of 
the dream will be the same for him as for the angels. 


The same interpretation, supported by a similar argument, is given in Arabic 
dreambooks. According to al-Dinawari," 13 aill y ААЦ aa ш ды 
5 э ЛЧ! age cre 53 (Eunuchs are angels because castration deprived them of 
carnal passion). Likewise іп al-Muntakhab:” . ells eas esL] 5 (The cas- 


trated servant is an angel). Al-Nabulusi goes to even greater detail:** 


«Шә andl „ам! jos ea sgh lay pre шд] IS Sly уз 91 jii 
ety ad SUI! S dla J SYL olidi de pists aul y doe II 


If someone dreams of an unknown eunuch who has the manner of the righteous 
and speaks in words of wisdom, he is an angel who warns or gives glad tidings. 
And if the eunuch is known, it is none other than he.... The white eunuch is the 
angel of mercy, while the black or Ethiopian eunuch is the angel of punishment. 
The first one represents glad tidings, while the second one sorrow and distress. 


Prophets, Apostles and Teachers; Jesus and Icons 


Chapter 11 of the Oneirocriticon is called “On Prophets, Apostles and Teachers" 
(Drexl 6, 17-21), a sequence of holy figures taken from the New Testament," 
but only its first paragraph deals with that topic. The second paragraph (Drexl 
6, 22-7, 5) interprets dreams about Jesus Christ, and the rest discusses dreaming 
of being ordained a patriarch, a priest, or a deacon, of reading a book or the 
Gospels to the people, and of being tonsured or dressed as a monk (Drexl 7, 
13-26). The first two paragraphs are also related to chapter 150, “On Icons” 
(Drexl 105, 12-107, 2). 


?! AIL Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 10; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 90a. 
? Al-Muntakhab, chap. 30, p. 149. 

* AI-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, р. 192, s.v. ai 

* See chapter 4, п. 62. 
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According to chapter 11, dreaming of prophets, apostles, teachers, or martyrs 
has the same meaning as dreaming of angels, but the fulfillment of these 
dreams is somewhat less auspicious. Dreaming of Jesus signifies salvation, 
worldly wealth, and victory. Whatever the dreamer hears Christ say in a dream 
will be fulfilled exactly, and he who beholds Christ in a dream is blessed. 
Seeing Christ in an unknown house and entering it to join him signifies the 
dreamer’s imminent death and salvation, along with the attainment of high 
rank and wealth by the dreamer’s offspring. Dreaming of the apostles or 
patriarchs signifies something similar but less auspicious. 

The first half of chapter 150 (“Оп Holy Icons” ) also interprets dreaming of 
Jesus or one of the apostles, prophets, and saints (Drexl 105, 12-106, 4). It, 
too, says that dreaming of Christ signifies victory, that whatever is said by 
Jesus or one of the other holy figures in a dream will be fulfilled to the last 
word, that dreaming of them also foretells worldly and spiritual well-being, 
that dreaming of one of the holy figures is less auspicious than dreaming of 
Christ himself, and finally that Christ is dreamt about only by the very pious 
or the very sinful so that they may repent and be saved. 

Only the second half of chapter 150 is true to its title and discusses icons 
(Drexl 106, 5-107, 2). Its interpretations also repeat material found in other 
parts of the Oneirocriticon. Dreaming of an icon depicting Christ's crucifixion 
predictably signifies victory, since both Christ and the cross have already been 
associated with victory in chapters 11 and 126 (“On Kings and Crosses"). An 
icon of Christ without the cross also signifies victory, but is less auspicious. 
An icon of the apostles, prophets, or saints signifies a lesser victory for an 
emperor and well-being for a commoner. If the icon talks to the dreamer, 
whatever the icon says will be fulfilled. An icon with gold revetments signifies 
sorrow because of the gold, the negative of which is mentioned in several 
chapters of the Oneirocriticon.? Dreaming of having an icon made signifies 
success commensurate with the faithfulness of the depiction on the icon. 

In a position corresponding to chapter 11 in the Oneirocriticon, Arabic 
dreambooks interpret dreams about various holy figures, beginning with the 
prophets, among them Jesus, son of Mary (‘Isa b. Maryam). According to the 
Qur'an, Jesus was one of the prophets who appeared before Muhammad and 


35 Chap. 12, “From the Indians on Various Faiths,” Drexl 9, 1-3; chap. 240, “From the 
Indians, Persians and Egyptians on All Kinds of Sheep, Deer and Goats,” Drexl 193, 20; chap. 
255, "From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians on Golden, Silver and Bronze Coins," Drexl 
208, 19—209, 22; chap. 256, "From the Same Sources, Regarding Ornaments of Gold, Silver, 
Precious Stones and Pearls," Drexl 210, 4-5. 
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performed various miracles, such as raising the dead and calling down from 
heaven a table laden with sustenance, that provided proof of his prophethood. 
The Arabic interpretations of Jesus are conditioned by his image in the Qur’an 
and do not coincide with the interpretations given in the Oneirocriticon; but 
neither do the Christian interpretations of Jesus quoted by al-Dinawari coincide 
with those of the Oneirocriticon, as is evident from al-Dinawari’s relevant 
chapter: ^? 


22S Lelis US JL мз, 55S. GLb ens уз ete sly Do oan Lad d UG 
a cll aly slice ДЫШ pn co cogo c ost] 
ое У 19 «a SYI «s al ал «d XR] ЫҢ 1 аз 355 JAU fs as 
tags tl ш!) O adc iy ion Llb olb Sly idl eli og SS 
glo ol s e» e un Айз) Gull Go {эЛ us y Lala JOS bs 5I ae 
cre сэз уз Кее og A lg LASS Dal osa y Lele а 5 G5 I sla al pol 

dae los g tl! 


The Muslims said: “If someone dreams of Jesus, son of Mary, he will be a 
blessed and useful man, <who will enjoy> many blessings and honors by the 
favor of God Almighty, and will be very righteous and outstanding, will lead an 
ascetic life and will be pleased with little, and will be endowed with triumph in 
medicine, in accord with the saying of God Almighty: ‘I heal him who was born 
blind, and the leper, and I raise the dead, by God's leave’ [Qur'àn 3: 49]. The 
Christians [Nasara] said: “Whoever sees him in his dream, nothing terrible will 
befall him throughout that year, and if he seeks something, he will attain it and 
will be skillful in it. If someone dreams of his mother, Maryam, the daughter of 
‘Imran, he will gain rank and dignity from the people and will be successful in 
everything he wishes. If a pregnant woman has this dream, she will give birth to a 
wise son. And if calumnies are spoken against her she will be proven guiltless 
and God will reveal her innocence. Whoever sees himself prostrate in front of 
Maryam or Jesus will talk to the king and will sit beside him.””” 


% AI-Dinawari, fasl 2, bab 25, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 36b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 53a-b. 


3 This last interpretation, attributed to the Christians, seems to reflect an awareness of Byzantine 
imperial ideology, which drew an analogy between the emperor and Christ. One could also see in 
it a reflection of the ceremonial genuflexion (proskynesis) before the emperor that was customary 
at the Byzantine court, though the same practrice was followed in the caliphal court as well (see 
chapter 1, nn. 220 and 221). These interpretations suggest that the interpretations al-Dinawari 
attributes to the Christians were based on authentic Christian dreamlore, whether oral or written; 
it does not coincide with the material found in the Oneirocriticon, however, which does not 
mention dreaming of prostrating oneself in front of either Mary or Jesus. 
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A similar interpretation of Jesus is quoted in al-Muntakhab:* 


2S dole gles ay Gl le og) шз amid! cale rae sly Gos 
oly ol Jas ee ghd уз GUS ming ob! ples a Sag pinli AS АН 
Lasa Lisl coal dala pay eoa! abe pape D gue Bl pal 


If someone dreams of Jesus, the son of Mary, his dream signifies that he is a 
useful and blessed man, who will be surrounded by blessings and travel extensively. 
He will be distinguished for his medical expertise or some other kind of knowledge.... 
It is said that if a pregnant woman dreams of Jesus, the son of Mary, may peace 
be upon him, she will give birth to a wise son. 


And also in Ibn Shahin (no. 334): 


shill 5 зА 19 sled S552 ete sly Ce Joi s ol nell Jott Goa SAI 
SIL Y ae bd! ale Gjo Gao Lia Les алау olin o AS Lays 
i Ada ile 5 Là 


If someone dreams of Jesus, he will revive his neglected” activities, will be strong 
in his pious deeds and will be granted success in carrying out good works. It is 
said that if someone dreams of Jesus he will granted devotion, abstinence and 
godliness. Possibly his travels will multiply and he will be safe from his fears. It 
is also possible that he will be endowed with knowledge of medicine to such a 
degree that there will be no one like him in his time. 


The interpretations of Jesus given by al-Nābulusī are identical to those quoted 
above.” 

Icons in Arabic dreambooks are a negative sign because Islam disapproves 
of them. Al-Dinawari states:“' 


&gll 3l oby 41 saui dyl 43] Li Y gl iia yi 8 guo (41) GLa 
La ye ад! 5 sunl! Шз di auis be НДЫ ШЫ oiin ДЗ азала 
ob Boge 0355 Yy iagi Vy ae Y ILS l 15), Y | y ss gl aL 

TU wel 


** AI-Muntakhab, chapter 2, pp. 30-31. 
? Lit., “dead.” 
40 Al-Nabulusi, vol.2 , pp. 85-86, s.v. | cac. 


4 Al-Dinawarl, fas! 1, bab 3, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 33b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 47b; repeated in 
al-Muntakhab, chapter 1, p. 28. 
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If <someone> dreams of an image or a depiction or a picture and is told, “This is 
your God,” and prostrates himself in front of it or thinks that this is his God and 
adores it, he will approach falsehood in proportion to how closely he linked 
himself to this image and depiction, whether incidentally or substantially, because 
the vision of God Almighty cannot be delineated, cannot be depicted and does not 
exist when one is awake. 


Similarly, Ibn Shahin (no. 17) says: 5 ә te | Сал aul 5l (el j саз 
AGS «Ll le (o às Ls ЦЫ эзш ул 5 (If someone dreams of an image 
of God Almighty and prostrates himself in front of it, he will fabricate lies 
against God Almighty). 

The interpretations of Jesus and icons in the Oneirocriticon were clearly 
not copied from the equivalent interpretations of its Arabic sources, but neither 
were they invented by the Christian author. The Arabic interpretations of 
Godhead, the Prophet Muhammad, and the other prophets of Islam show a 
number of similarities to the contents of chapters 11 and 150. Both agree that 
the significance of dreaming about the prophets is almost equivalent to dreaming 
about angels. The first paragraph of chapter 11 was probably copied from an 
Arabic source without change, since Christianity and Islam do not disagree 
about the status of the prophets. Chapter 11 begins thus:? 

Бау тїс in Kat’ буар лрофтүттүу Т àmóotoAov ў 6t6GokaAov Tj н@ртора, кої 
oUtot боуашу Éxovot Kabdorep Eni TOV бүүё\оу, petprwrépa бё ёстіу n ЁкВосіс 
TOV лроүрбтоу, SLOTL ONTAGLAV AYYEAWV ALAPTWADS Ñ xovnpóc OvY EMPaKeE, 
npoQritac бё xol touc AoutoUc лбутес Gua єӨє@сауто. 


If someone dreams of a prophet or an apostle or a teacher or a martyr, it has the 
same validity as «dreaming of> the angels. However, the outcome of events will 
be more moderate, because no sinner or evil person ever saw an angel, while 
everyone has seen the prophets and the rest «of the holy figures mentioned». 


A similar interpretation is quoted by Ibn Qutayba:^ 


// Loony зза уз Ys! з 51 АСЫУ Go Ls Gal Ls 
JUS эзле «Г, CU! sie ASU GY Loy! уу зз KU G55 уа LL 
Өз she lag AI з Las Sox лз el) ала Godly! бА «Lll 

„elarul She agis Y i poe Hy ууй ууз 


How close is the interpretation of the angels to the interpretation of the prophets! 


? Drexl 6, 17-21. 
* п Qutayba, bab 5, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 26a-b. 
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—-except regarding martyrdom and the earnestness «that is associated with it». 
//<Martyrdom occurs when> dreaming of the angels and not of the prophets 
because the angels are near God and the martyrs are near him as well. God 
Almighty said, "Those who are with your Lord" [Qur'àn 8:206], meaning the 
angels. He also said about the martyrs, "With their Lord they have provision" 
[Qur'àn 3:169]. For this reason the martyr is called a witness, because he witnesses 
the kingdom of heaven.^ 


Chapters 11 and 150 both interpret Christ as signifying victory and spiritual 
well-being. Chapter 11 connects this dream with worldly wealth; chapter 150 
says that it is only dreamt by the very pious or the extremely sinful so that 
they may repent. According to the first paragraph of chapter 11:° 


` Бау tic 169 Kat’ буар тоу кър1оу кої Beòv höv Inootv Xptotóv Kal ovvijon, 
бт а®тос ёстім ó Xptotóc, о®тос eoprjoet ootnptav yoyi кої TAODTOV xócuou 
xoi viknv реүістпу. 


If someone dreams of our Lord and God Jesus Christ and realizes that he is 
Christ, he will find salvation of his soul and worldly wealth and a very great 
victory. 


The beginning of chapter 150 conveys more or less the same message, but 
with additional details and somewhat different phrasing: 


'Eàv їӧт тїс кот ` буор, Ott ёфӣуп avtó ó xóptoc Kai Өєбс иу ' Incoóc 
Хрістос -10010 рбуоу ot кадарої кол ot GYLOL T] OL BactAelg ntotótatot орост 
ос ёлі tò WAELOTOV ђ ot KAD oreppoATiv оцортолої лрос ёлістрофім-, кої ёйу 
OVVOLLANOEV AUTO атараААактос KPATELTH тђу Ойлау, олоіа ду ein ei 8 
OLX ФИ Алсу Av, £t Lev ёстіу Вас1А&®с, eoprjoet Yapav kal уікас KABOALKAG 
кат éx8pav, et $ ka8apóc Kal Gyioc Kal елор, стерёоџа кої 5dEa Kai 
avENots Thc Kata 0góv npokonr кої ҳорбс avdtod gota. 


If someone dreams that our Lord and God Jesus Christ appeared to him (this is 
dreamt only by the pure and the saintly, or by the most pious emperors, or by the 
exceedingly sinful, so that they may repent), if he talked with Him, let him unfailingly 
hold on to the conversation, whatever it might have been; if he did not speak to 
him, if <the dreamer> is an emperor, he will find joy and overwhelming victories 


^ Cf. also Ibn Sirin, Ta‘bir al-ru'yà (Pakistani ed.), р. 20: a gill | à зу! 36 4, Lely 
REL s, Jag gà LS Bol Gl eos cp uad Sl ez ASSL Ji ayaa (As for 
seeing the rest of the prophets in sleep, they are like the angels..., though in dreaming of them 
there is no martyrdom, as there is in dreaming of angels). 

? Drexl 6, 22-24. 

46 Drexl 105, 13-21. 
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against his enemies; if he is a pure, saintly and pious man, he will have steadfastness, 
glory, and increase in his progress toward God and in his joy. 


According to the Christian faith, Christ was both man and God. This doctrine 
means that the author of the Oneirocriticon had to avoid copying anything 
from the Muslim interpretation of Christ that refers to him as a prophet, and 
this may have led him to base his Christian interpretations of Christ on the 
Islamic chapters on the godhead. Indeed, a number of Arabic dreambooks 
associate God with victory. According to al-Dinawari," 


SLAs © piia g Cus GD uage Cb cas у! les Ue Js ol о 
е dag А sae cle elal шй Gye gi OUS oly eal! US Jal 
‚еза! 


If someone sees Almighty <God> speaking words of blessing and praise at а 
certain place, His mercy and forgiveness will descend upon the people of that 
place. If they are at war, He will render these people victorious against their 
enemies ... and this will be the home of the martyrs and the blissful. 


God is also interpreted as triumphing in war in Ibn Shahin (no. 13): 


US эзлэ Ble gl dof 5! Grae 31 obol Ше J Шал UW Sl uel jos 
elseY! le aa alas y GIS! GUS Jal pets „аз dul 5l ule Ju 
Whoever sees that God Almighty descended to a land or a city or a village or a 


quarter of a city or some such place, it means that God Almighty will bring 
victory to the people of that place and grant them triumph over their enemies. 


According to al-Nābulusī, dreaming of God signifies not only victory but 
also worldly success and salvation in the Hereafter. In addition, the sinners 
who dream of Him will repent, an effect also claimed for dreaming of Christ 
in chapter 150 of the Oneirocriticon: 


Ps ott te dado Jac Y y cou Y y SL {Дз 5 cades of у Spd 
4355 d (gil JU oly Oly. olric 28 diss dads a Lio | L3 4 JL 
„А11 le pail e glia of) Gly Gall 


Whoever sees God in his power and glory, without attributes, human form, or 
<other> characteristics, this is a sign of goodness and glad tidings regarding his 


?' Al-Dinawari, fas! 1, bab 1, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 32b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 46b. 
48 AI-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, р. 8, s.v. lls «lii. 
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worldly affairs and the soundness of his faith <which will secure his well-being> 
in the Hereafter. If a sinner dreams of God, he will be rightly guided, and if the 
dreamer is oppressed, he will be victorious against his enemies. 


Some of the Arabic interpretations of godhead are similar to those relating to 
the Prophet Muhammad. Since we do not know the exact contents of the 
Arabic texts that the author of the Oneirocriticon used for his compilation, it 
is conceivable that the Greek interpretations of Christ were based on the Arabic 
interpretations of Muhammad, possibly because Christ is the founder of the 
Christian religion, and Muhammad is the founder of Islam. In al-Muntakhab,” 
dreaming of Muhammad is interpreted as promising victory, as well as spiritual 
and worldly improvement: 


aly Sly «Lll ol aus As уа oly Sly «35 4Ш! (LASS ssa el о GLA 
C эз)! д оэ ol s oll ga og aly olg АШ! ops ә ss 
„alal spol 


If someone who is in debt dreams of Muhammad, God will release him from his 
debt; if he is sick, God will heal him; if he is at war, God will grant him victory; if 
he has never performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, he will manage to perform it. If 
Muhammad is dreamt of in an arid land, it will be made fertile; and if he is dreamt 
of in a land where tyranny had spread it will change to justice, and if he is dreamt 
of at a place where there is fear, its people will be secure. 


Muhammad is associated with worldly wealth, success, victory, and bliss in 
the Hereafter in Ibn Shahin (nos. 303 and 336): 


ШЫ, у! he Jas 454451,5 pees Le уа sd sly Se Ql SII JL s 
ally 

Al-Kirmani said: “Whoever dreams of the Prophet as joyful and cheerful with a 

smile <on his face>, it signifies power, rank and victory.” 

Balas gle J audi dale 4295 Jods... pe зу GLa Laie BL 13! 

401 aii ЦД. уа ols ly liel Ше paii Li alis ols OF da аА 


* Al-Muntakhab, p. 32. 
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Whoever sees in his dream the Chosen one, may the peace and blessings of God 
be upon him, indeed joy after distress will come to him and his debts will be 
paid.... If he is in dire straits and in a poor financial situation, beneficence and 
goodness will fall amply upon him. If he is rich, his wealth will increase.... It is 
said that the vision of the Prophet, may peace be upon him, signifies bliss in the 
Hereafter. And it is said that if <the dreamer> was defeated, he will be rendered 
victorious over his enemies, and if he is sick, God will heal him. 


Dreaming of the Prophet is also associated with victory in al-Nabulusi:”’ 
o oly ola Gp BLS! lasg rie gl! peed be ng, ols lass 
К «Ll s д (Sometimes, the vision «of Muhammad?» signifies victory 
of the believers and destruction of the unbelievers.... If someone who is at 
war dreams of the Prophet, God will grant him victory). 

The excerpt from chapter 150 stating that whatever is said by Christ in a 
dream will be fulfilled is repeated in chapter 11:°' ёйу бё koi ошАдот 
о0тф, Nav, б тї акоооту лор’ ото, Kpateitw avapdipdAws (If he also 
converses with Him, let him without doubt hold on to everything that he 
heard from Him). Arabic dreambooks state that whatever is uttered by God in 
a dream will be fulfilled. Al-Dinawari says: e 311, à dale aSa 1 GUS y 


or SUI < «LI (Likewise, if God decrees something for the dreamer in 


his sleep or orders him <to do> something, in his wakefulness things will 
happen according to God’s decree or command, according to the saying of 
God Almighty: “Is not God the justest of judges?" [Qur'àn 95:8]). 

According to chapter 11 of the Oneirocriticon, whoever dreamt of Christ is 
blessed: GAAG Kai рокбр1ос ò ToLOdTOV Өє@цотос Bewpds (And the one 
who saw such a vision is blessed). Modern scholars have thought that this 
interpretation might have been inspired by the phrase from Luke 10:23: 
накарто1 oi ó$00Àuoi oi ВАёлоутес à [Аёлєтє (Blessed are the eyes 
which see the things that ye see), but Arabic dreambooks also claim that 
whoever dreams of the Prophet Muhammad is blessed. According to al- 


Muntakhab (p. 32), «ШІ iss а 43e dU! зу ses gal 3L ШУ! JU 


50 


Al-Nàbulusi, vol.2, p. 216, s.V. saa . 
`! Drexl 6, 25-26. 
% AI-Dinawari, fas! 1, bab 1; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 32b; BN arabe 2745, fol. Аба. 
5% Drexl 6, 26-27. 
5! Brackertz, Das Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 54. 
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SL. dels Ot opt tLe а ә aby dle «Ll шд lina 
dols £3 ol ys H ig s dacs (Master Abū Sa‘d, may God be pleased 
with him, said: “God sent Muhammad, may the peace and blessings of God be 
upon him, out of mercy for the world, and blessed is whoever saw him during 
his lifetime and followed him. Whoever will see him in his dream is also 
blessed” ). 
According to the Oneirocriticon, dreaming of entering a house in order to 
join Christ may signify the dreamer's death:”° 
gàv ёё 16r] aùtòv Ev oiko twi dyvopioto кої £1o£A01 £v TH oiko ó Ogopóv, 
оу orootp£wr ё, yuvooxéto, OTL атобауё1то1 LEV TAYD, coogtat бё GAAG 
xat ої xAnpovóuot о®то% аётона@тоу Kai TAOVTOV лАпоеђсоутол. 
If «the dreamer» sees Christ in an unknown house and enters the house and does 


not come back, he should know that he will soon die, but will attain salvation, and 
his heirs will be loaded with offices and wealth. 


According to Arabic dream interpretation, under certain circumstances dream- 
ing of God can foretell the dreamer's death. Ibn Shahin (no. 15) says: “у з 
dal oi gle Jus ull JU J JG ох «LII 5! (el (f someone dreams 
that God Almighty said to him "Come to me!” this signifies the approach of 
his death). The interpretation of the house as a dream symbol associated with 
death in the Oneirocriticon can also be traced to Arabic dream interpretation. 
The Arabic word dar can mean “a mansion" or “а large compound of structures,” 
or, in a more general sense, “abode.” The same word is also used to designate 
the “abode of the Hereafter” (a/-dar al-akhira). Arabic dreambooks therefore 
interpret an unknown dar as the abode of the Hereafter. According to Ibn 


Qutayba,” 3 , A YI ols а ШАУ! љу ally LO Ug gall lal 
aga o3 gigs Ц eslo 131 Laud g (A compound with unfamiliar structures, 
grounds, location, and people is the abode of the Hereafter, especially if «the 
dreamer> sees in it dead persons whom he recognizes). A more detailed version 
of the same interpretation can be found in al-Nabulusi:* |jla LAs css 


55 Drexl 6, 27-7, 2. 


% The word bayt (house) designates a room in the larger compound of a dar; in a Bedouin 
context, dar refers to a camp, bayt to an individual tent. 


57 Ibn Qutayba, bab 17, Yahuda аг. 196, fol. 35a. 
** Al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 207, sv. hall jJ sia. 
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wo ges OL 55551 111 ut pgs is Lys (If someone enters a dar 
with unfamiliar structures, grounds, location, and people and isolated from 
the <other> houses, especially if he sees in it dead persons whom he recognizes, 
this is the abode of the Hereafter and he will die).? 

According to the excerpt from chapter 150, only the very pure or the very 
sinful can dream of Christ. This idea is then further developed in chapter 
150:° 


et бё 0 160v Eott kað onepBoAnv àpaptoAóc, ExLoTPAdTOETAL Kal £v petavoig 
длобомеїтол. ороіос yàp рартореї TH Adyw кол Pactreds: &àv éyn dvOponov 
£v KLVSOVO кої орүй кої xpookaA£ontat kai iðn aùtóv, ovyxopet, Soa uaptev, 
avta б1@ toOto Kal ò eipniévog о®тос брартолос TH BEWpPia TOD xvptov cwb- 
oeta. ороіоҳ kal EK TOV dxootóAov koi npodntóv kal Gyiwv ёйу iðn тїс £k 
TOV ELPTLEVOV OLVOLLAODVTE aut, ei év ot BaouAeUc, кратеіто viv Ойлау 
амоарфіВоЛоқ si 6 ок EAGANGEV avt, uóvov ёё elóev, є®рїбє1 yapàv &Aáttova 
tfjg TOD KUpiov óntaciag £i È то? козуо® Лао? 1j, £0pticet Kal eic Thy лісту 
avtod ёкастос Kol eig то Epyov aUto0 лроколуу. tà то®то kat eixoviGonev 
avtovs. 


If the dreamer is exceedingly sinful, he will repent and die in repentance. This 
interpretation is also evidenced by <the conduct of> emperors: if they hold someone 
liable <for something> or if they are angry at him, if they invite him and see him, 
<that means> they forgive him his wrongdoings. For the same reason, the afore- 
mentioned sinner will be saved through beholding his Lord. Likewise, if one of the 
aforementioned persons sees one of the apostles, prophets, or saints talking to 
him, if he is king, let him consider that whatever <they said will) undoubtedly 
<come to pass>. If <the dreamer> does not talk to <the holy figure> but only sees 
it, he will find joy, but less than in the vision of the Lord. If the dreamer is a 
commoner, he will make progress in his faith and in his work. This is why we 
represent <holy figures> on icons. 


Al-Muntakhab" also states that both the righteous and the sinners dream about 
God. For the latter, such a dream is a warning sent to them in order to repent:” 


? These interpretations can also be found, in an almost word-for-word correspondence, in 
chap. 146 of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 100, 25 ff.):’ Ебу тїс 169, Sti eiofjA0ev eig olkov 
GYVOPLOTOV ёҳоута ктісрата Kal tónov kal yovv kai oikritopac ёүуорістолс fj yvopipovg 
реу, npoteAevuticavtag ёё, уоєіто, ть 6 оїкос £xeivog 6 ВАЛОС Kóopoc ёст Kal xpivetat 
Kal о ібфу таҳ? teAevta (If someone dreams that he entered an unfamiliar estate that had 
structures, grounds, land and inhabitants he did not know or whom he knew, but who were 
already dead, let him understand that this estate indeed is, and is interpreted as, the hereafter and 
the dreamer will soon die). 


© Drex] 105, 21—106, 4. 
9! AI-Muntakhab, chap. 1, p. 27. 
® Repeated in BL Or. 6262, fol. 19b [19], which contains al-Khargüshi's al-bishara wa-al- 
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(ei elas so уйд! руз з! SIS NT Шз лз Шу Шал ШШ! 
„Йу esi ollis el al аы el ali ga SIS la Das 
RATEN 


Master Abū Sa‘d, may God be pleased with him, said: “If someone dreams that 
he is standing in front of God Almighty and that God Almighty is looking at him, 
if the dreamer is one of the righteous, his dream is a dream of mercy. If he is not 
one of the righteous, let him be warned, according to the saying of God Almighty: 
“The day when mankind shall stand before the Lord of all Being" [Qur'àn 83:6]. 


A similar interpretation is quoted by Ibn Shahin (no. 2): 


aot! lia ol gle Jas» Calo cl ls piles «Lll s SL gay oi, Gas 

or ol a Gl GIS B ILS «HE Фм, ‚85555, pe! pa pbs 
Whoever dreams that he is standing in front of God Almighty and that He is 
constantly looking at him, <the dream signifies> that this servant of God will 


have peace in his affairs and be in the mercy of God Almighty. If he is a sinner, it 
is necessary that he repent. 


Dreaming of the Prophet is also interpreted as repentance in al-Nabulusi:* 
«LI Zila Use y des ule | t5] „И US olg («If someone dreams of the 
Prophet», if he is in heresy and in error, let him be afraid of God). 

In effect, any prophet can signify glad tidings or a warning. According to 
al-Muntakhab, «111 sl sas УТ 4Ш! doe) зал sl SY! JL 
SII Lely 8 jx La] oo asl agale (Master Abü Sa‘d, may God have 
mercy on him, said: "Dreaming of the prophets, may the blessings of God be 
upon them, is one of two things, either glad tidings or a warning" ). Something 
similar is also mentioned in the dreambook of al-Nabulusi:” « 355 ; (Jai, 


8 jLZ dI y Jas! Де ауа dle Calin A g Lousy! (The vision of the 
prophets and the apostles, may peace be upon them, signifies «both» a warning 
and glad tidings). 


nidhara with an omission that obscures the meaning of the passage; the same omission is made in 
the repetition of this interpretation in Ibn Shahin, no. 28; both texts should be corrected on the 
basis of al-Muntakhab. 


$5 Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 215, s.v. saaa . 
$* A-Muntakhab, chapter 2, p. 28. 
$5 A]-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p. 287, v. «LL Yl s o. 
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The passage in chapter 150 connecting Christ with earthly royalty conveys 
an idea that is, of course, well founded in Byzantine imperial ideology, but it 
is also not without parallel in Arabic dream interpretation; and the author of 
the Oneirocriticon must have found the coincidence very convenient. Ibn Qutay- 
ba only hints at a connection between the prophets and royalty, as the last 
section of his chapter on the prophets interprets the significance of dreaming 
about becoming a prophet or a king. Al-Nabulusi associates royalty with the 


prophets in a direct statement: Losi J gle HEY doll! ule Jai agin’, 
34491, (The vision of the prophets also signifies kings, because the prophets 


are the kings of this world and the next). 

According to chapter 150, the more elevated the status of the holy figure 
dreamt about the more auspicious the dream. The idea is repeated in chapter 
11:7 


GAAG Kai tiva TOV олостолоу T| лотроруфу áv тїс ôn ос тоу Хрістоу DAénov, 
о%тос Éotat ол›тФ тү ExBacts TOU TPAYLATOS, лАл\у нєтриөтёре xai кототёро. 
And if someone dreams of any of the apostles or the patriarchs as if he were 
seeing Christ, the outcome of things will be the same, only more modest and 
inferior. 
A similar way of thinking seems to be reflected in the following passage from 
al-Dinawari:™ 


[юе 45 уз aging GL Аа Vui C LI Glass! Оа sal => pass (6! у God 
aU) e SIE Al S ms era 1231 cle plug dale «Ll ple isl dS faa 

Lg A) alee це uli 
If someone dreams of one of them [the companions of the Prophet], indeed, their 
vision is a blessing from the overflow of the Prophet’s blessing—may the peace 
and blessings of God be upon him-—analogous to the identity of the companions 


<that the dreamer dreams of> and an honor by which God Almighty distinguished 
the dreamer. 


The second half of chapter 150 discusses icons that depict Christ and various 
holy figures. Dreaming of icons is given more or less the same interpretation 
as dreaming of the figures depicted on them. Icons of Christ are therefore 


% Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 288, s.v. ылу! гу ua 

$ DrexI 7, 2-5. 

55 Al-Dinawari, fas! 4, bab 1 ( 431 Laal), Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 42a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 
62a. 
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associated with victory, and whatever is uttered by an icon in a dream will be 
fulfilled:^ 


Ебу тїс ôn £ikóva. tod Kupiov ифу Incod Xpiotod Eotavpwpevon, ótt лросеко- 
vnoev 1j Hondoato ў édenOn avtiic, ci év ёст. Paoirevs, кої обтос evprjcer 
vikac кат ёуӨрФу Kal yapav £v тї 608r adtod, rótt Ó отаорос HETA TOD 
OTAVPMBEVTOS EV ALTO kvpiov niv Inood Xproto уікос нєүїстас onpatver 
кої ластс 0Atyeog LETABOANV’ koi ёйу iðn eikóva póvnv TOD коріоо NOV 
'Incoó Xptotot dvev то? otavpod, £ottv Тү хара ёЛаттотёра, ороїіос kai т 
vikn. £i ёё (6r тіс TOD KOLVOD Лао? 10010, £oprjoet харду kal ёлітоҳіау тїс 
Setoews о0то?. ёбу in тїс ғікӧуа GNOGTOAWV Tj TPOONTOY Tj бүіоу, ei pév 
ёст Baoeúc, UNVULG vixng ueytotng ёёбетол kal тү уікт petpiotépa ëotar 
où yàp eldev &xeivoug тос, GAAG thv £e kóva: 61a тото кої ёАбттоу ў vikn. 
£i ёё вот тоў ко1уо? Лао?, EPHOEL ҳарду кої TPOKOMTV Ev TOIG £pyotg 
avtod. áv тїс iðn, StL uriAnoav aot at ELKOVEG, xot пупрохе%ел tiis opta, 
кої тофта бс ёл\ tò nAeiotov gic népac Epyovtar: ei бё 1) aou eUc 6 то®то 
160v, EAEVGETAL ато YaPA kai vikn кот ёхӨрфу ретй Өоъратос, каб doov tò 
Baña tic ójuALag тїс £ikóvog; gi è TOD kotvoO Aao9, xol обтос petà Bavuatoc 
TAOVTIOEL. 


If someone sees an icon with the Crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and he 
prostrates himself or kisses it or prays in front of it, if he is emperor he will have 
victories against his enemies and joy in his glory, because the cross with our Lord 
Jesus Christ crucified on it signifies great victories and relief from every kind of 
sorrow. If the dreamer sees an icon of our Lord Jesus Christ only, without the 
cross, the joy and victory will be inferior. If a commoner dreams this, he will find 
joy and fulfillment of whatever his request is. If the icon represents the apostles or 
prophets or saints, if the dreamer is an emperor he will receive news of a great 
victory which will prove to be not so great. If he is a commoner, he will find joy 
and progress in his works. If someone dreams that the icons talked to him and he 
remembers their words, most of what they said will be fulfilled. If the dreamer is 
an emperor, he will receive joy and a victory against his enemies through a 
miracle commensurate to the miracle of the talking icon. If the dreamer is a 
commoner, he will become rich through a miracle. 


Chapter 150 attaches to the icons of the prophets, apostles, and saints the same 
interpretations that have so far been mentioned for Christ: icons of holy figures 
signify victory and worldly success, and their utterances are truthful. The 
same interpretations are given for dreaming of the prophets in Arabic dream- 
books. According to Ibn Qutayba,” 


*? Drexl 106, 5-24. 
70 Tbn Qutayba, bab 5, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 26b. 
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wt sts Ole 05-6 sag edly sb eU d tuts mel ly Gad 
Co Cre sede Pad gl ly ушал cre а а 94 ale 91 lal ued! Gite А | 
If someone dreams of the prophets and apostles, indeed he saw them," and this 
signifies his power.... If they are seen in a arid land, its people will enjoy abundance, 


or if the people are wronged they will be victorious and if they are in sorrow they 
will be cheered. 


In al-Muntakhab dreaming of the Prophets is also interpreted as worldly success 
and triumph over one’s епепїев: за 34.0 5 Ls pte 45 «sl o c 


lable суз 5 52 9 dala Јаз 5 36 5 G5 dI cabs СУ ule odo (If 
someone dreams of» a prophet in his proper condition and form, this signifies 
the dreamer's righteousness and power, as well as a good reputation and triumph 
over his enemies). 

Similar interpretations are also quoted by Ibn Shahin (no. 302): ¿=I Jä 


Ses A G5) 9 3,241, у le Jas oa I Ces el dal 55 Se 
aly АШЫ! Де Ja (Ibn Sirin said: "Dreaming of the powerful apostles 


means power and honor. Dreaming of the apostles means triumph and victory” ). 
In addition, Arabic dream interpretations suggest that the utterances of 
prophets in a dream will be fulfilled. According to Ibn Qutayba,” (gl саа 
| os 3] | as a aS S Jy ode SA s раї a МЫШ! уз oben ld у pel 
5 Lä Le 4-3 (If someone sees the prophets and apostles in his dream, indeed 
he saw them, and this signifies his might. If they talk to him using words of 
righteousness and goodness, whatever they tell him is <true>). 
The last section of chapter 150 interprets icons with golden revetments and 
ordering an icon to be made: 
бсос £àv iðn ávOponoc кат’ буар ELKOVaG kexpvoopuévag ў AYPVGMTOUG, ETL 
TOV AYPVOATHV uóvov xapteotépa тү EkBacic ETL yàp TOV YPVGEWV лоАА@к1с 
кол 8Xiyiv onoónAoQot 81@ TOV xpuoóv. 
"Ебу iðn тїс, Өт ёа1кт@бато үғуёсӨол ғікӧуос ayiov, et цёу cot BactAec, 
EximSevuata Kal tpónouc кот еҳброу Epydoetat’ кої £àv énitóxn акр13®с ó 
TOV ELKOVOV топос, ENLTEVEETOL кол TA EXLTHSEVLATA отоо, Et SE UN, AVAACYUdS 


?' The purpose of this otherwise incongruous phrase is probably to suggest that the only way 
truly to behold the long ago dead prophets and apostles is in dreams. 


72 Al-Muntakhab, chapter 2, p. 28. 
® Ibn Qutayba, bab 5, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 26b. 
™ Drexl 106, 24—107, 2. 
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GKOPHGETAL ADT. ороіос koi KOLVOD AGOD, £v Exdota épyo avtod åroßhoetar 
KOTE tijv EXLTVXLAV ato. 


If a man dreams of gilded or ungilded icons, the fulfillment of the dream is more 
auspicious for those that are ungilded, for the gilded ones often signify sorrow 
because of the gold. 

If someone dreams that he ordered icons of saints to be made, if he is emperor 
he will devise stratagems and decoys against his enemies. If the representation in 
the icons succeeds with exactitude, his stratagems will also succeed. If not, the 
fulfillment of the dream will be proportional. Likewise, if the dreamer is a commoner, 
each of his activities will succeed according to the <degree of> success <in making 
the icons>. 


The interpretations of chapters 11 and 150 were not invented by the author of 
the Oneirocriticon, but were based on material he found in his Arabic sources. 
This is as much as one can say with certainty. The Greek interpretations are 
similar to the Arabic interpretations of God, Muhammad, and the other prophets, 
and the Arabic interpretations of these three dream symbols resemble each 
other. It is therefore impossible to know exactly what Islamic concept the 
Greek author adapted into what Christian concept. Undoubtedly, the Greek 
author used the Arabic interpretations creatively, but his efforts to adapt the 
Muslim material to the needs of his Christian readers are still in agreement 
with the principles set forth in Arabic dream interpretation, whereby a dream 
interpreter is encouraged to infer the interpretation of a dream symbol that is 
missing from the written sources by drawing analogies with the existing inter- 
pretations sanctioned by the oneirocritic tradition.” Such an approach to the 
Arabic material would explain why the interpretations of Christ and other 
holy figures are essentially repeated in the interpretations of their icons. Since, 
according to Christian belief, an icon is only a depiction of the original and 
under no circumstances can it be treated or regarded as the original itself, the 
Oneirocriticon states that the fulfillment of dreaming of an icon is less intense 
than when dreaming of the actual holy figure the icon represents. 

The placement of the chapter on icons in the Oneirocriticon is unexpected. 


? [bn Shahin says (introduction, p. 11: deals SSII | fà Ааа Ca gle yg pall satel sls 
oS sol 5 МДА!) pee! ale GY GSU d 4S3 ed à aS Lidl ye d s sad 
ve bhà Ui (If dream interpreters were to rely specifically on what is set down in books, they 


would have been helpless regarding many things that are not mentioned in the books, because the 
science of dream interpretation and differentiation among the dreams of people is like a sea that 
does not have a shore); see also Fahd, “Les songes et leur interprétation selon l'Islam," p. 146. 
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It is not among its first religious chapters, but inserted much later, following a 
chapter on priests and monks (chapter 149), adapted from Muslim interpreta- 
tions found in the religious section of Arabic dreambooks. In Arabic dream- 
books this section is usually placed at the beginning of the work, where Muslim 
authors put the material on which the author of the Oneirocriticon based his 
interpretations of Christ, the holy figures and icons. Apparently the Greek 
author remembered to write a chapter on icons—without which no Christian 
dreambook would be complete—while writing on priests and monks and pe- 
rusing the religious chapters of his sources for a second time. Christ and other 
holy figures are treated somewhat cursorily in chapter 11. Their treatment in 
chapter 150 is more extensive and evidently bolder in its adaptations, possibly 
because the Christian author, by then almost midway in his compilation, had 
become more familiar with the Arabic methods and approaches to dream 
interpretation and felt better able to improvise. 


Priests and Priestly Duties 


The Oneirocriticon interprets dreams about priests and priestly duties in four 
chapters (11, 12, 139 and 149). Chapter 11, “From the Indians on Prophets, 
Apostles and Teachers,” discusses the significance of dreaming about being 
ordained patriarch, presbyter, or deacon and of reading to the people from the 
Holy Books. Such dreams generally signify power, sovereignty and justice 
exercised by the dreamer (Drexl 7, 6-20). Chapter 12, “From the Account of 


the Indians on Various Faiths,” ? 


states that dreaming of becoming a priest 
and praying for the people is interpreted as sovereignty, and reading aloud to 
people foretells wisdom (Drex] 9, 12-16). If a woman dreams of ordination as 
priest, however, it means that she will be dishonorably divorced from her 
husband (chapter 11, Drexl 7, 11-12). An anecdote recounted in chapter 139 
(Drexl 92, 1-7), tells of a woman who had such a dream, and prayed on behalf 
of the people. Sereim interpreted it as future separation from her husband, 
fornication, and bearing an illegitimate child. Needless to say, his interpretation 
proved to be accurate. 

Chapter 149 (Drexl 103, 25-105, 11), which also appears at a seemingly 


76 «ёк «00 Aóyov t&v `1уб@у тєрї nioteoc óut60pov." 
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irrelevant place unconnected to the first, religious, chapters of the work, is the 
longest chapter on priests contained in the Oneirocriticon. It interprets dreaming 
that a priest arrived at a place, or slept in the dreamer's bed, died, had enlarged 
bodily members, abandoned the priesthood, walked in the dark or in the light, 
or lost an article that belonged to his priestly attire. It also repeats the interpre- 
tations of chapter 11 on the ordination of a lay person as priest. At the very 
end of the chapter, Vat. gr. 573 (fol. 162b) adds one further interpretation that 
is missing from Drexl’s critical edition: yuvy £àv i69] ótt £yéveto 1єрє®с 
кої ODVEAELTOUPYEL iepel, тахо dánoDaveitat kai owOnoeta (If a woman 
dreams that she became a priest and performed the liturgy together with a 
priest, she will die and be saved), which is at odds with the interpretation of a 
woman's ordination in chapters 11 and 139. 

The interpretations of priests generate a number of questions. Were they 
invented by the Greek author, or copied or adapted from the Arabic model? 
How can the seemingly arbitrary positions of chapters 139 and 149 be accounted 
for and how can the disagreement between chapters 11 and 139, on the one 
hand, and chapter 149, on the other, be reconciled? 

As there is no sacerdotal class in Islam, the interpretations of priests given in 
the Oneirocriticon cannot have been copied from an Arabic source. Though 
Arabic dreambooks do discuss dreaming of Christian priests and church prelates, 
the interpretations they provide clearly reflect a Muslim point of view and do 
not coincide with those given in the Oneirocriticon. Al-Dinawari interprets 
dreaming of the katholikos, of a priest, a monk, and a metropolitan as follows: "" 
pte 4315-01 3144,2 31 46а te Jas Obs Li MUS. jhe eS gly о 
aca |)! 95 s AHI (If someone dreams that he became a katholikos, this 
signifies that he will die or drown or will be on the brink of ruin and will lose 
all his wealth). 13 Less cals 43L 8 Gal lish, cya Gg elu! JL 
45 уза 4403 Lal j gl Lu Jaa OS (el j ces (e o Lad GILG, Ца la 1 
Ja sl 45 Lary g 635 ае ooa GLE dale juai 9S] wa Ша 
ə ——3À4 (The Muslims said: "If someone dreams that he is a monk, he is a 


heretic «or an innovator» who has just exceeded the proper bounds." The 
Christians said: “If someone dreams that he became a priest or a monk, he will 
inherit something exquisite, though his circumstances will become straitened 


7 The same interpretations are repeated in al-Muntakhab, chapter 46, p. 331. 
78 AI-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 77; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 144a. 
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and his daily sustenance will be insecure. Possibly, the fulfillment of this 
dream will benefit those around him" ).” 


ад Тук ebd can Us adiac holes eS oo 
LT oes s pel а dhe Le jas dai 151555 «ll eA La узйз 45 аша 
(i Gay oe tS айдау lake ТРЕ 
colle 58) b ia pas dey зше GU magl aly Gl sly SB ee 

ALT! Lagesl Gabi jj 


If someone dreams that he is a metropolitan obeyed <by the people>, he is a 
powerful person who will invite others to heresy and they will follow him by 
analogy to their obedience <in the dream> and will exceed the proper bounds 
regarding this by analogy to the loftiness of his rank among the people <in his 
dream>. If he summoned a metropolitan and <the metropolitan> was unwilling 
<to come>, he will blindly follow a heresy or a lie and will be accused of it, but 
will be found innocent.... If someone dreams that he is a monk or a bishop, he is 
a heretic and a prodigal person, according to the saying of God Almighty: “But 
monasticism they invented—We ordained it not for them—only seeking God’s 
pleasure, and they observed it not with right observance. So We give those of 
them who believe their reward, but many of them are evil-livers” [Qur'àn 57:27].° 


Al-Dinawari’s interpretation of a Christian sermon can be deduced from an 
anecdote:*’ A Christian dreamt that he had become a priest and was delivering 
a sermon to other priests, who were listening to him in silence. A Christian 
dream interpreter who interpreted the dream said that the dreamer would 
perpetrate slander three days later, as indeed happened. 

The interpretation of the Holy Books in the Oneirocriticon is very different 
from the interpretation of the Gospel in al-Dinawari: +153 431,41 о 


4а уй у jail! Gade Gade Js у СШ Legh pay pla Jesi] у | у! 
„о эЇй 5 Уз! GLAS 5 4135 S33] s Iles «1 54) (If someone dreams that he 


is reading aloud from the Torah and the Gospel and does not know them, he is 
a man who will follow the opinions of the Qadariyya and the Jabariyya,” 


? A]-Dinawari, fasl 8, bab 78; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65b, BN arabe 2745, fol. 144a . 

ай Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 80; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 144a-b. The 
same interpretation of a metropolitan is repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 267, s.v. Ьа. 

*! AI-Dinawari, fasl 8, bab 79; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 144a. 


82 In the early theological debates in Islam, the Qadariyya were the advocates of free will, as 
opposed to the Jabariyya, the advocates of predestination. The theological implications of this 
interpretation quoted by al-Dinawari escape me. See W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and 
Predestination in Early Islam (London, 1948). 
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according to the saying of God Almighty: “And ye are readers of the Scripture! 
Have ye then no sense?” [Qur'àn 2:44])." Al-Dinawari’s chapter on reciting 
the Qur'an* quotes a Christian interpretation for dreaming of a book: =JL4 , 
Jai 4512 LS 3155545 py ci aed] ches OS (gl ) Ge cs уша! 
Ld ca LG зад cusa g U 53 (The Christians said: “If someone dreams 
that he put in order and bound the pages of a book" and assembled a volume, 
his words will be favorably received and he will become «known for his» 
honesty among the people" ). But even this passage does not appear among the 
interpretations of books in the Oneirocriticon. 

Ibn Shahin’s interpretation of the Christian Gospel (no. 847) also does not 
include anything close to the relevant passages in the Oneirocriticon: (sl (уа 


«в Аа Lome Say Gall Ge ULL pesca ols OUS аё quad Và 
(If someone dreams that he is reciting the Gospel from a book, he will 


receive benefits from the Christians. If he dreams that he is reciting it without 
a book, he will fail to see clearly what is right and what is wrong and will 
become a friend of the Christians). 

Al-Nabulusi’s chapter on the Gospel includes both positive and negative 
interpretations that reflect the Muslim view of Jesus, his miracles, and the 
written revelation that he brought to the world:*° 


Patil! 51) даулу ЫШАН ayes eet) doe у] ФУУ Lal cya ly а 
сее 44455 cda lars ss ege 543 (Sle SIS Oly Є уа рау Gob ll s 
Lasla OLS алдм» з Olé Lary АА 23325 С А]! у iS! 
ore eb La o О Oly o Yaa AS 31 515 ao Iac GIS ols 
alas Lowa «Ll je RAE ИА ple ple «355 ә шз lary due ps 

o pbs «СН, ya geet! Lob 15, JASI ple 4355 5 cda Los yy 
If a Muslim dreams that he has the Gospel with him, he will renounce the Muslim 
religious observances, withdraw from the world and chose <to become> an anchorite 
and an ascetic and <live in> withdrawal and seclusion. If <the dreamer> is a king 


he will triumph over his enemies. Sometimes this dream signifies deception, slander, 
and defamation of women with unblemished reputations. Sometimes <the dreamer> 


* Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 81; Esad Efendi 1833, fols. 65b-66a; BN arabe 2645, fol. 144b. 

М A]-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 20; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 786; BN arabe 2745, fols. 126a-127a. 
*5 Masahif, which I here render as “pages of a book,” can also mean “copies of the Qur'àn." 
% Al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 10, s.v. Quail. 
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will triumph against his litigants, if there is a trial pending against him. If he is a 
witness, he will give false testimony or will report something that does not concern 
him. If he is sick he will be cured of his illness. Maybe this dream signifies the 
science of geometry or the conveyance of what <the dreamer> teaches among 
scholars. Possibly this dream <also> signifies the book and the masters of drawing, 
singing and musical entertainment. 


The association of Christianity in general and the Gospel in particular with 
slander and falsification of the truth reflects the Muslim belief that the New 
Testament the Christians follow is incorrect, because its original text has suf- 
fered corruption (tahrif) in the hands of later editors." The interpretation of 
the Gospel as signifying healing and geometry given by al-Nabulusi also seems 
to have been inspired by the miracles of Jesus described in the Qur'an." Finally, 
the association of the Gospel with triumph over one’s enemies or litigants 
appears to have its roots in al-Nabulusi’s interpretation of Christians, which is 
based on the identity of the radical consonants employed in the Arabic words 


for “Christian” (nasrani) and “victory” (nusra): «118 ua peel y 
i ¿<a (Becoming Christian (tanassur) signifies victory (nusra) for whoever 


has huküma). The word hukuma has multiple meanings; it can be translated as 
"judgment" and “sentence,” in which case the dream signifies the triumph of 
someone facing litigation; it can also be translated as “authority” and “power 
of government," and then the dream signifies triumph for a ruler or a king. 
These parallels make clear that the Christian interpretations of priests and 
their duties recorded in the Oneirocriticon were not copied from the relevant 
interpretations of Christian dream symbols in Arabic dreambooks, but may 
have resulted from the adaptation of equivalent Muslim dream symbols. The 
duties of a Christian priest in worship are partly carried out by an imam in 
Islam. The imam stands in front of his congregation, though on the same level 
as everyone else, and leads them in prayer. Mosques generally have an appointed 
imam who is supported by an endowment, but any suitable male can also lead 
the prayer (a woman can only lead the prayers for an exclusively female 
congregation). The imam is chosen from among the members of a congre- 
gation on the basis of his knowledge, particularly of the Qur'àn, his age, and 


* For an analysis of specific examples of corruption in the text of the Bible analyzing the 
Muslim point of view, see Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. Bible." 


*5 See Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur'àn, рр. 83-91. 
® Al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p. 301, s.v. (gil а>. 


% When men and women pray in the same space, women always stand behind men in order not 
to tempt and distract them from prayer. 
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his leading position in society. The imam may also deliver the khutba, a sermon 
that takes place on Fridays after the noon prayer, according to the example set 
by the Prophet. The khatib (preacher) stands on the minbar (pulpit)' and 
either reads his sermon from his written text or delivers it from memory. The 
interpretations of priestly duties in the Oneirocriticon imitate the interpretations 
that Arabic dreambooks give for similar duties usually performed by an imam. 
The Oneirocriticon states that the dreamer’s ordination “on a patriarchal 
throne” (in other words on an elevated place, such as the Muslim minbar) 
signifies that “his nation will rule.” Ordination as presbyter signifies that the 
dreamer “will become lofty” (їлутА©с ёстол) (a metaphor that also has con- 
notations of a physically elevated position), and will “rule over the royal 
people” (£&ovotácet tod BactAtkod Aaod). It is unclear what the Greek 
author meant by the term “royal people.” It could be a literal rendering of the 
Arabic су sa &Ls ог4 561. ог, or 1481» (lit. “royalists” ), that is, the 
Melkites, the Christians under Muslim rule who remained loyal to the Byzantine 
emperor and Chalcedonian orthodoxy.” It could also have a much broader 
meaning. The term “royal people” has its origins in the Old Testament and 
indicates God's chosen people, the Jews.? When it later occurs in the New 
Testament, it refers to the new chosen people of God, the community of 
Christians." The Islamic counterpart to this Judeo-Christian concept is the 
umma or community of Muslims, the "nation of Islam," in a definition that 
transcends ethnic and political boundaries. The Christian interpretations of 
ordination therefore are similar to the Muslim interpretations of the minbar, 
especially in the relevant chapter of al-Dinawari. The Greek interpretation of 
ordination is as follows:” 
Eï tis iðn €avtov Kat’ буар xetpotovnO£vta Ext 0póvov natptápyov, BactAeboet 
10 £Ovog аъто?. dv бё xeipotovnOÉvta iðn £avtóv лресВотероу, DyNADG 
EOTAL xai лєріВ\лєлтос £v à&wpart Kai EFovordoer tod Васко? Aaod, GAAG 
xai ó(Katog €otar’ ёйу ёё SidKovos, ёстол атф катотёра N туў, ауаАбүшс 
то? ótaKóvov лрос TOV TPEOPUTEPOV. ёйу ёё yuvi тодто Bedontat, ywpiCetar 
ATLAS TOD iõtov ауброс. 


?! At the time of the Prophet, the minbar consisted of three steps but later became much higher. 

?? See G. Graf, Verzeichnis arabischer kirchlicher Termini (Louvain, 1954), p. 108. 

? Exodus 19:6 and 23:22. 

?' Cf. 1 Peter, 2:9: bueig ёё yévoc ёкАєктду, ВасіАғ1оу iepátevpa, £Gvoc бүхоу, Лаос EG 
neputoinotv... (But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people...) 

% Chap. 11, Drexl 7, 6-12. 
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If someone dreams that he was ordained on the patriarchal throne, his race will 
rule. If he dreams that he was ordained a presbyter, he will become lofty, be 
admired by all for his office, rule over the royal people and be just. If he <was 
ordained> deacon, his honor will be inferior in proportion to a deacon’s status as 
compared to a presbyter’s. If a woman dreams this, she will be dishonorably 
divorced from her husband. 


Al-Dinawari interprets the minbar thus:”° 


cst ALS «ШЇ a S5 ell es SUI lay add! Саа ә pd) Sls Las ill 

sop ot эё OSS al УШ Ма! piel GIS о Ly S Lob, Uia Lá 
The minbar «signifies» the rule of the Arabs «over other peoples»." «It also 
signifies» the community of Muslims and the glorious station (al-maqām al-karim) 
which God Almighty mentions in his Book.” If someone dreams that he is on the 
minbar and is talking in words of righteousness, he will attain honorable, lofty 


and eminent rulership, if he is worthy of the minbar. If he is not, this «dream» 
indicates that he is well known for his goodness. 


Al-Dinawari's interpretation of the khutba (Friday sermon) mentions the pos- 
sibility of a woman dreaming that she is delivering it; its interpretation is 
similar to that in the Oneirocriticon, in chapter 11 and in an anecdote in 
chapter 139:” 


gh ay Cale 5з EA Gully gad oS 5 у 4.51 cuu obs Là 
ж Цеа ЧА „М! ps Уу ub «4А гуз! Glyde (ple Газа eiua cua y 
Lag pede y Аза Цеца daa. pad aN GIS АЗ Lgl il pal шы! у ДШ... 

«шм! ad суа S55 
And if <someone> delivers the sermon properly and completes his speech and the 
people pay attention to him by keeping silent, and if after the sermon his prayer is 


°° A]-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 46; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 80b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 136b; repeated 
in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 232, s.v. узла . 

?' The Arabic phrase — ух! gbl could also be translated as “a sultan of the Arabs.” 
However, the use of the word su/tdn to mean "ruler" is relatively late (for example, it does not 
occur in the Qur'àn). 

% The word maqam means "site, location, position" , but also "situation, station" and “rank, 
dignity," as well as “sacred place.” The interpretation of the minbar as the “glorious maqam” 
obviously draws upon the multiple meanings of the word magam. Qur’an 42:81 mentions the 
maqam mahmid, translated as “glorious station," which is understood to be a special place in 
heaven reserved for Muhammad. 

” al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 45; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 80b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 136a. Similar 
interpretations are repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, pp. 173-74, s.v. cubs. 
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also completed according to the precepts of Islam, he will exercise sovereign 
power and the people will obey him.... If a woman dreams that she delivered the 
sermon but her words are unwise, she will be publicly exposed and will become 
notorious for an abominable deed of the kind that is disapproved of for women to 
do. 


Ibn Shahin (no. 1015) gives a similar interpretation: L4 31 1 411 ai, ols 


quA Lyla SAI ЫШ alsa S à iba! 15 45 (If a woman dreams 
that she is reading the sermon or is talking knowledgeably and wisely, she will 
be disgraced). Additional interpretations of the minbar and the sermon (nos. 
923, 927, 1011) also agree with those on priestly ordination given in the 
Oneirocriticon: 


Jey otis gle d haa ШМ Gal ул; ill ule bas wl (gl) cos 
Ja, dad pad Y AMS ДУ! зз) cle ps Jody es зу didn 


If someone dreams that he is delivering the sermon from the minbar, if he is 
qualified, he will attain grandeur, power, might and glory.... If he is a righteous 
ruler, this signifies his fairness and equity.... If the dreamer is a woman, her 
husband will be publicly disgraced, and it is said that he will become notorious 
among the leaders of the witnesses for <uttering> words that have nothing good 
in them. It is also said that <the woman who dreams this> will marry and perhaps 
her husband will divorce her, or she will conceive a child from fornication. At any 
rate, nothing good will come of this dream. 


dad pns al „за GLa Gal gL ЖА! GIS y ШШШ Bas Gl cel) Gey 

If someone dreams that he is preaching to the people, if he is suited to rule he will 
exercise it and will do it well. 

al pe LS ора bbs yl ААН) a Им, elis ала gle Gl eels Gey 

Apa 43 gle dalis agin гуз sl оа! cus U Laa GIS! ШУ 

If someone dreams that he is standing on the minbar and is talking knowledgeably 

and wisely, or that he is delivering a sermon, if he is from the people of that place 


he will acquire from the imam, or whoever substitutes for him, grandeur, power 
and honor. 


Priesthood and priestly duties in the Oneirocriticon are generally associated 
with rulership and authority, as well as fairness in exercising it. The interpreta- 
tions from chapters 11 and 12 about reading from the Holy Books to the 
people and praying, as well as the additional interpretations of ordination 
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from chapter 149, repeat this pattern: 


`Еду тїс В.Вллоу GvayvG Kat’ буар алостолоу Tj ёдаскалоу ў лрофттфу eig 
епткооу AGOD, HEYLOTÁVOV TPOGUROV үєуђоєтол Олтрёттіс, тшодєуос оло AGOD, 
Tj блостолдоєто Васллкос Kal ёколопраүђсєі kal £xatveOroetat. àv бё 
toto iy BactAeUc, тобєтубс YEVTIGETAL TO AGG AVTOD кой діколокріттс. ёбу 
бе то BLBALov EdayyéALov Tj xoi Oeóontat aÙtó тїс, ё0рӣоєл уос 5: 0ратос 
Kai e€ovotac, ӧлбті, 6 оок éyovotv £&ovoi(av ot Aoikot, о%тос Kad’ Urvous 
énoinoev.' 


If someone reads a book in his dream written by any of the apostles or teachers or 
prophets, and the people are listening, he will serve powerful persons and will be 
honored by the people, or he will be sent on an imperial mission, will act justly 
and receive praise. If an emperor dreams this, he will be loved by his people and 
be a fair judge. If the book is the Gospel and somebody dreams <that he is 
reading it aloud and people are listening>, he will achieve high rank and authority, 
because in his sleep he did something that laymen have no authority to do. 


"Еду 6€ тїс iðn £avtóv, бту пресђвотёрох táčtv Exov тоў Лао? DrepEevyetat, 
aod &pEer кої cyarnOyjoetat парй т@утоу.!°! 


If someone dreams that he has the rank of a priest and prays on behalf of the 
people, he will rule over the people and be loved by everyone. 


"Еду iðn тїс, Ott AaiKkds Фу éyerpotovýðn lepers, ei реу ёст. BAOLALKOc, HEYLOTHY 
кої проту čitav evproer napa tod Вас1Аё@с, Et дё 100 котуо%® Aao0 ў nTOXÓG, 
ueyioto аколохецоет кол tuhy xat xápiv Evphoet лар avdtod: ёйу in тїс, ÖT 
Лоїкос Gv éyerpotovýðn SudKovos, кой о®тос £Uprjoet YaPLV kal тту rctova 
TOD lEpEMsS. EV iðn тїс, ӧті xeipotovnelg AaNEALTE THY xeipotoviav, £&ovotav 
EVPNOEL кай ҳбріу кой таҳ? алоАёсас abtiy kwovveoe: P" 


If someone sees that, though he is a layman, he was ordained a priest, if he is a 
royal official, he will achieve exalted and high rank from the emperor. If he is a 
commoner or a pauper, he will follow a powerful person and will be given honor 
and favor from him. If someone sees that, though he is a lay person, he was 
ordained a deacon, he will also receive favor and honor, <though> less than in 
<dreaming of being ordained> priest. If someone sees that, after being ordained, 
he abandoned the priesthood, he will receive power and favor, but will soon lose it 
and be exposed to danger. 


Arabic dreambooks similarly interpret dreaming about the functions of an 
imam as signifying rulership and wielding authority with fairness, since the 
word can be a honorific title applied to the head of a community or a group, 


10 Chap. 11, Drexl 7, 13-20. 
t0! Chap. 12, Drexl 9, 12-14. 
' Chap. 149, Drexl 104, 30-105,7. 
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and can also be used for the caliph. In particular, the interpretation of being a 
priest and praying for the people (chapter 12, Drexl 9, 12-14) has its counterpart 
in the Arabic interpretation of leading a congregation in prayer. Ibn Qutayba 
interprets this dream as follows: | £1 33 281] | à ш! e$ м1 ca 
«У «за 9 4A аал. 1 gue Jaa GY у (Whoever dreams that he 
leads the people in prayer will have sovereign power and will be just in 
exercising it if the direction towards which he recites his prayer is correct and 
his prayer is complete). 

Al-Dinawari also interprets leading prayer as sovereignty: 


42У 5". obs LSU Chad! d 5&5 Y uL ees eC al (ol jos 
ЖА! SY SH GUS 5] ecl yg Oe a otis ФУТ ¢ las Las Gad ples dis i 
Cl gla ple organs &с 55, GIS 5 ads уй coeds XL colds! lily 

de gid у dd 223 cle SY уй Joey LG LAE АМ! ty 


104 


If someone dreams that he is an imam who leads the people in prayer, if he is not 
an imam when he is awake, if he is suitable for leadership he will exercise 
illustrious sovereign power and will be obeyed to the extent that the people who 
are «praying» behind him obey him and follow his example. If the direction 
towards which he prays is correct, the obligatory procedure is performed to its 
completion, and his kneelings and prostrations are in accordance with the precepts 
of religion and the canon law of Islam, he will exercise his sovereignty with 
fairness commensurate with the validity of his prayer and his submission «to the 
rules of religion». 


Al-Muntakhab likewise associates prayer with sovereignty, as well as the dream- 
er's religious well-being: Liss say... Lel ell 2 diet G5 j| 3 е! 
HeLa! gf Lol etal gl e LA gf Ula, aig SY s Hal ple Juss Co, 
5 dU ASI а у 44, „8 (The basic meaning of prayer in a dream is 
that of something good for one’s religion and worldly pursuits. It signifies 
the achievement of rulership, or the granting of a mission or a judgship, or the 
fulfillment of a trust and the performance of one of the obligatory duties <of 
a believer» to God). Al-Muntakhab then adds:'” 


103 Thn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27a ff. 
I Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 18, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 76a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 125a. 


'5 Al-Dinawari continues by explaining what kind of appointment the dreamer will receive 
depending on what kind of people comprised the congregation which he led in prayer. 

(© AI-Muntakhab, p. 48. Several passages on the interpretation of prayer that follow in al- 
Muntakhab are identical with phrases found in the relevant entry in al-Dinawari. 


197 Al-Muntakhab, рр. 49-50. 
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Mal SY LE US 5 Whal ull age OLS dha! 6a Alb a Gee gly GLa 
Ca s 
If someone who is not an imam when he is awake dreams that he leads the people 
in prayer, if he is suitable for leadership he will receive exalted sovereign power 


and will be obeyed. If he leads them in prayer in the correct direction (gibla) and 
prays the complete prayer, he will exercise his sovereignty with fairness. 


Ibn Shahin and al-Nàbulusi also interpret prayer as sovereign power. Ibn 
Shahin (no. 407) quotes al-Kirmàni: La 53 & 3:5 Gl (gl угуз als JI JL, 
oo! GLAS 9 458 ple «3L 8 (al-Kirmani said: “If someone dreams that he is 
leading a congregation in prayer, this is grandeur, power and implementation 
of his orders"). According to al-Nàbulusi:* дп aL! | fà us yall У 
Ulay 9! dul, g) iY s (The obligatory prayer" in a dream «signifies» 
rulership or leadership or a mission for the one who was praying). 

The interpretation of reading from the Holy Books to the people also coincides 


with the interpretation of reading from the Qur'an in Arabic dreambooks. 
Al-Dinawari interprets such a dream as follows:''° 


1935 Gl ly oo Ja sk oops Ais ү з уа! esol уд [у] 411 ael à 
Of ety aod IG haila Gage о dey ID T ual si a! 
soa T GI U obl ууз 5535 je dail Sai 


Reading the Qur’ān from the pages of the book indicates a command, a prohibition, 
honor and joy. It is said that if someone dreams that he read the Qur’an in public, 
he is a man who ... will be faithful and submissive to what is fair and will forbid 
what is reprehensible, according to the saying of God Almighty: “They recite the 
revelations of God in the watches of the night and fall prostrate <before Him>” 
[Qur'àn 3:113]. 


Al-Nabulusi а4д:!!!...1<1„ JL «Ба Ss el 5 Gi ДШ Bia Ol cls Gay 


08 A|-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, pp. 31 ff., s.v. 3.4. Al-Nabulusi’s entry on prayer begins like that in 
al-Muntakhab. 


19 In addition to the five obligatory daily prayers (salā) there is ће диа (lit. “calling” ), an 
individual spontaneous prayer, and the dhikr (lit. “remembrance” ) or invocation to God. 


i Al-Dinawari, fasl 8, bab 20; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 78b; BN arabe 2745, fols. 126a-127a. 
Repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 135, s.v. (А. 

!! Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, pp. 135-36, s.v. i 52. The beginning of this chapter in al-Nàbulusi is 
copied from al-Dinawari, fas! 8. Бар 20 (_as..o.). Interpretations other than those of al-Dinawari 


begin on p. 136. 
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dim 5411 gle pte s JL ы! Jlocvls LAS be Jui у] Lll 3965 (If 
someone dreams that he memorized the Qur'an but has not memorized it «in 
real life», he will become a ruler... . The recitation of the Qur'àn signifies an 
abundance of good deeds and elevation of one's rank). And: у] äl 13 Jy. 
Duas. co gua oi УЙШ! 1% olg cid e Ted, JU «аа уа ca a yl 
Аа equas Sx 5l ye JL (If someone recites the Qur'àn or a passage 
from it in his dream, he will attain high rank and power... And if he recites 
the Qur'àn in a beautiful voice, he will attain power, high rank and a fine 
reputation). '? 

In the Oneirocriticon reading from books without further specification is 
interpreted as wisdom: ò офтос̧ ёйу idn, бт тф AGO dnavayiwaoKer 
BiBAouc, odtos софос gota. ei бё Bactrevds todto 1б, трололодҳос 
Éctai Kai софос. (If the same person dreams that he is reading books to the 
people, he will become wise. If an emperor dreams this, he will be victorious 


and wise). Reading the Qur’an is interpreted as wisdom in Arabic dreambooks, 
114% 


1-3 «3l (gl оа 4а у] 411 
Сеа 91 ga. (LG iaa olli Là e дз 91 decal! гу (The Qur'àn is 
wisdom. If someone dreams that he is reading the Qur'àn from a book, or that 
he is disseminating it,'^ this is indeed wisdom that he will achieve or that he 
will seek). The same interpretation is repeated in Ibn Shahin (no. 449) Jus 
cate де! Ја Gall play GL у BI oe Lt ERE TEE у руз 
4, 25У Gls ol La SL ¢, 4S. (It is said that if someone dreams that he is 
reading something from the Qur’an, he will speak words of righteousness. Ibn 
Sirin said that he will become wise, if he is worthy of it). 

Although chapters 11 and 139 agree that a woman’s ordination as priest or 


according to a passage from Ibn Qutayba: 


'? Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, р. 136, s.v. à« 1-2. Al-Nabulusi’s interpretation of reciting the Qur'an is 
the opposite of his interpretation of the Gospel. The Gospel indicates giving false testimony, as 
opposed to reciting the Qur'àn which guarantees the truth (vol. 2, p. 136): ji 271 1, 3 уз 
ve Gal auis Slabs! cul gà cea GES gl... aUis „а die Lx у! (If someone recites the 
Qur'àn or a passage from it in his dream..., if he is about to serve as a witness, he will give 
accurate testimony). 

'8 Chap. 12, Drex! 9, 14-16. 

! [bn Qutayba, bab 9, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27b. 


'5 The verb nashara, here rendered as “disseminated,” rarely has this meaning. Its primary 


meaning is “unrolled,” but the word for “book” (mushaf) used in the same phrase refers to a 
codex, not a scroll. 
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performance of priestly duties foretells her public disgrace, chapter 149 in 
Vat. gr. 573! says that a woman who dreamt she became priest (€yéveto 
1єрєїс) and performed the liturgy together with a priest (ovveAeitotpyet 
tepet) will die. The ultimate source of this interpretation is probably Artemi- 
doros;'" it appears in three of the five Arabic dreambooks examined. Al- 
Dinawari states: ^ ea 3 33 Y 1 LE GY aala LIL ex Sl AP у! 6!) GUA 
wo gt! sie YI ult! (If he dreams that a woman is leading the people in 
prayer she will die, because a woman never stands in front of people except at 
death). Al-Muntakhab (p. 50) quotes a similar interpretation: $1»! œl; gy! 


эй! YI JU оза Y 8l ll SY etl Ja Jb e35 Lets (If a 
woman dreams that she is leading men in prayer, she will die, because a 
woman never stands in front of men except at death). Al-Nabulusi repeats it as 
well: i 4L 3L eles Y Cg cn poh Las dha Hi e 53 Gl 8l sal (el oly 
Lele Lana кА зе ее! asi cs dl aie Ul ells 5 5S Уа (If someone 
dreams that a woman is leading men in prayer, she will die, because it is not 
proper for a woman to lead the prayer <of men> and such a thing never 
happens except at death, when she is placed before them and they pray for 
her). A possible explanation of this inconsistency is that the woman’s ordination 
in chapter 11 was adapted from an Arabic passage interpreting the significance 
a woman standing on the minbar and delivering the khutba. On the other 
hand, the ordination of a priest and a woman officiating at the liturgy in 
chapter 149 must have been adapted from an Arabic interpretation of leading 
the prayer of a congregation. 

An Arabic counterpart to the anecdote related in chapter 139 of the Oneiro- 
criticon could not be found in any of the five Arabic dreambooks used for 
comparison with the Greek text. But a similar anecdote is related in a small 
Arabic dreambook of unknown date that is (possibly falsely) attributed to the 
Persian mathematician and astronomer ‘Umar al-Khayyàm (1048-1125), who 
is best known in the Western world for his collection of poetry called the 


116 Eols, 162v-163r. 

17 1.30; Pack 153, 12-14: ndoa $ igpwovvy Kal nàoa py, йс uù péteot yuvarki, ёйу 
onoAópn yovi lepatever Ñ Gpxetv, Ө@уатоу avt mpoayopevet (If a woman dreams that she 
is a priest or holds any priestly office or magistracy not open to a woman, it means that she will 
die). In the translation of Hunayn b. Ishaq (Fahd, Artémidore d' Éphése, р. 277, 14-15): 2% 
Gips gle da ЦЫ) ОТЫ Оа ДШ S5 ol phar Y СА ll eas s ЦИ. 

"8 А]-Ріпаматї, fas! 8, bab 18, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 76a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 125b. 

'? Al-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 20, s.v. Зд! ale! . 
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Rubd‘iyyat .'™ Chapter 139 of the Oneirocriticon relates the following (Drexl 
92, 1-7): 


Гоуолбу поте npóc tov òveipokpitny LInpeip &АӨбу eine: ti wot ёстоп, öt £ióov 
Kat’ буар тоот tij VUKTL ёроотђу ws tep£a TOL TPOGELYITHV THOGEVYOPEVHY 
bnép TOD Ano; 0 ё Eimev’ Ev roig dpa toto &Өє@со; fj бё ёфт: Eva. koi 
блекріӨт: STL тре1с uveg Eoovtat кої xopio8non то) сосоүох oov кої EK 
NOPVELAG GVAANWEIS Kal тебес. ӧ 87] кої yéyovev. 


A woman once came to the dream interpreter Sereim and said: “What will happen 
to me, for tonight I dreamt of myself as a priest, that is, one who says prayers, 
praying on behalf of people." He said: “At what hour did you see this?" She said: 
“The ninth." He answered: “Three months will pass, and you will be separated 
from your husband and will conceive from fornication and give birth." And it 
happened so. 


A corresponding anecdote is narrated in ‘Umar al- Khayyam’s chapter on the 


interpretation of “Elevated Places and High Locations” :"' 


ace raat pe ы ЫА ici А а sit | ces oss 
LE! нз з) ояе BILAN oda paiid 9) шама у] JUR id ga 
A man came to Ibn Sirin and said: “I saw a woman who was delivering a sermon 


from the minbar and the people were around her.” Ibn Sirin said: “If your dream 
is truthful, this woman will be disgraced in public.” 


As soon as we realize that the anecdote in chapter 139 is an adaptation of a 
similar Arabic anecdote about a woman delivering the sermon from the minbar, 
we can also account for the puzzling position of the Greek anecdote in the 
Oneirocriticon. The content of chapter 139 seems unrelated to the content of 
the chapters immediately surrounding it, as it is tucked between chapter 138, 
“From the Persians and the Egyptians on Emesis,” and chapter 140, “From the 
Indians on Purgatives.” Further on, chapter 141 is entitled “From the Persians 
and Egyptians on Purgatives,” chapter 142 “From the Indians on the Ownership 
of Land and Houses,” and chapter 143 “From the Persians and Egyptians on 
the Ownership of Lands and Houses.” These chapters interpret owning high 
buildings, but also hills and mountains. ‘Umar al-Khayyam’s anecdote about 
the woman who delivered a sermon from the minbar was included in a chapter 
on “Elevated Places and High Locations,” which interprets dreaming of moun- 
tains, steep roads, minbars and canopies and states that “every mountain is a 


"0 Umar al-Khayyam (attributed to), Ta'bir al-manam (Cairo, 1991). 
121 Tbid., p. 17. 
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minbar” (2 Ja—a JS). It is therefore possible that chapter 139 of the 


Oneirocriticon was originally attached to chapters 142 and 143 and was dis- 
placed by the Greek author, who either did not understand the logic of arranging 
the chapters or was careless about preserving the order of the interpretations 
found in his Arabic sources. Or the dislocation might have occurred in the 
course of the transmission of the Greek text, since the relationship of the 
anecdote to the interpretation of elevated places was no longer obvious, the 
minbar having disappeared from the Greek text. 

Chapter 149, “On Priests," followed by chapter 150, “On Holy Icons,” and 
151, “On Trees and Plants," is found after the chapter called “From the Persians 
and the Egyptians on Buildings," the last paragraph of which discusses dreams 
about pagan temples. Chapter 149 is based on the Arabic interpretations of 
dreaming about an imam. Arabic dreambooks generally concentrate on dreams 
concerning leaders (caliphs, sultans, kings, imams, etc.) toward the end of the 
religious chapters at the beginning of the book, though they can also be found 
in the chapters on various human activities." The Oneirocriticon has a few 
interpretations based on Muslim interpretations pertaining to imams in its 
religious chapters, but the interpretation of the significance of emperors in 
dreams (chapter 127) is placed near the chapters on activities associated with 
war, such as decapitation and slaughter, as is done in al-Muntakhab. 

The appearance of the chapter on priests in a third section of the Oneirocriticon 
unconnected to the other two has two possible explanations. Either the Greek 
author used three different Arabic dreambooks (which would be consistent 
with his claim that he relied on three different kinds of sources), each with a 
different arrangement; or he inserted a chapter on priests after the interpretations 
of pagan temples on his own initiative. Perhaps the preceding discussion of 
pagan temples reminded him that he had neglected to dedicate a chapter to 
priests. Priests in turn reminded him to insert a chapter on icons, the material 
for which was furnished by the first, religious, chapters of his Arabic sources. 
Chapter 149 contains nothing that was invented by the author of the Onei- 
rocriticon, since almost every paragraph on the interpretation of priests (Drexl 
103, 25—105, 11) corresponds to an analogous paragraph found in the surviving 
Arabic dreambooks: 


Drex! 103, 26-104, 2: Еау т\с iðn кат” буар, tt £totjAOev tepeUc £otoAtouévoc 
£v толо, OD оок Hv толос £loÉpy£o0at aùtóv, Eig тойс katotkotvrag EV TO 


' Cf. chap. 30 in al-Muntakhab, which is between a chapter on clothes (29) and a chapter on 


war (31). 
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толо BAL Wis xoi фоВос and ёЁоос1ббоутос ёлакріуєтог` био1@с кол EEovotacmMs 
£àv £iorjAOev év толо тім ларӣ толоу, Eig OXtyiv кої фӧВоу TOV olkntópov 
крїуєтоп, GAAG ёА@ттоуа. 


If someone sees in his dream that a priest in his priestly attire entered a place 
where it was not customary for him to enter, it is interpreted as sorrow and fear 
coming from a magistrate to the inhabitants of that place. Likewise, if a magistrate 
enters a place contrary to regular <custom>, it is interpreted as sorrow and fear 
for the inhabitants, but to a lesser degree. 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27a-b: 


Jal sls! is // 41535 Sos 43,93 gl Uae 91 ls Јаз pled! cel) oL 


And if he dreams that an imam entered a house or a quarter of a city or a village, 
and his entry there is disapproved of, a great misfortune will befall the people of 
that place. And «the entry of» a sultan is interpreted likewise, but «the calamity> 
is less than «in the case of an imam». 


Cf. also Ibn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 5b, 1. 2 (Ankara /s. Saib Sincer I, 
4501, fol. 189b): 


123 


Ja Sony s jai рус pinas La jai, УМ gf Bald! gf Gall уа вз ШЦ, 
3l LL 1 peel! GUS Lal JU Jills ААД «ШЗ joa lie 
LYI 453 lyla 


... and likewise, «if» a king is dreamt of «as being» at a place or a land or a 
house the grandeur of which is inferior to his own grandeur, and the entry of 
someone like him «in this place» is frowned upon, «this» is interpreted as a 
calamity and disgrace that will befall the people of that location according to the 
saying of God, "Lo! kings, when they enter a township, ruin it and turn the honor 
of its people into shame” [Qur'àn 27:34]. 


Drex] 104, 2-5: ёбу тіс iðn, бт. &lorjA8ev ó 1єрє®с Kal Ürvootv Eig THY otpoy viv 
AVTOD, COVMOLALGOEL TH Vepel ёкєіуф Kal о Lepeds SoALELOLEVOS åvaßhoetar th 
Yuvatki TOD ібӧутос, GAAG кол kAnpovonmioet aùtòv. 


If someone sees that the priest entered and slept in his bed, he will befriend that 
priest and the priest will treacherously mount the wife of the dreamer, but «the 
dreamer> will also receive an inheritance from «the priest». 


The same interpretation is recorded in Ibn Shahin, no. 1127. 
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Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 2; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 67b; BN arabe 2745, 
fol. 148a: 


uia 5 e elas 5 ou Legis Gat ile! ә ФАУ es Lh eus gly SL 
QUÀ Mos dale panang dale (9 а ад? жж ЬШ Гм eS! Us ls М ya 
Shoe УШ say ОУ sas 1 calls lls „ММ SY atlas s! lis 
il gle abl eM ly GLa... dle ga шл LASS ул йз; ГУ! usi 
gh 81 sl 453 дуа gl ФАУ cea es GLI Lag ae tl all US y ALY! 

ehas Gil AME ULIS jad ily 


If someone dreams of himself sleeping under the same bedcovers as an imam 
without a curtain between them, and the dreamer gets up in reverence for the 
imam, but the imam remains <in bed> sleeping, the dreamer will become associated 
with the imam and <**>'™ and his money will end ир in the dreamer's hands, 
either during the imam's lifetime or after his death, because someone who is 
asleep is like someone who is dead, and whenever people find someone dead they 
also find money. But if the imam is awake and the dreamer remains asleep, the 
imam will receive «the dreamer's» money. If someone dreams that he is sleeping 
in the bed of the imam, if the bed is known «to him», he will receive from the 
imam or someone else a woman or a slave girl analogous to the bed and his own 
importance. 


Drexl 104, 5-9: &àv iðn тїс, От ёутолдос ерес ánéOavev, eic ANMAELAV тпс 
MLOTEWS TOD 1єрёос EOTLV T] крїсїс. £àv iðn tepéa, OTL vooel, убсоу тўс TLOTEWS 
охотой KPLVETO кої фоуёросіу kot uakpoGotav avtod Kal DyELav. 


If someone dreams that a local priest died, the interpretation refers to the loss of 
the priest’s faith. If he dreams that a priest is sick, let him interpret <it> as 
weakness in the priest’s faith and disclosure «of this fact [?]>, as well as longevity 
and health. 


Cf. al-Muntakhab p. 147, line 10: 


4-е} 2334 аз аала у CY 5 8 52 agile! ple ә Jia HI Jaa s Shas 

Quo clay pat Urs 
Illness of an imam is an indication of his wrongdoing, but his body will be sound 
throughout that year. His death signifies something harmful that will occur in his 


1% One word is incomprehensible in the manuscripts. BN arabe 2745, fol. 148a, has за > 
(from the verb sa» = to be or become curly) which makes no sense in this context. Possibly, the 
intended verb was ile aca (in which case the sentence should be translated “he will become 
associated with him and the association will be pleasant for him" ). 
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kingdom, and the people with him will carry upon their shoulders the vehemence 
of his rule, and his religious faith will be weakened, while the faith of his flock 
from throughout the region will be sound. 


Drexl 104, 10-21: Ебу iðn тіс, бт. ў кефал TOD 1єрё®с éyéveto ueičov, fi 
e€ovota avtov uetGov Éotat KATA THV oikntópov тїс YG. Et дё tò лросолоу 
100 ієрёфс £yéveto ueičav, Eig TODS AOYOUS TOD ієрёос 60vopiv xot фоВоу 
KPIVETO. £l SE EV TO THAYTAW ол›то® лаҳос kal ісҳоу iðn, Eotat бууатос eig 
tag Ovciag а®то®, Et бё Eig thv xeipa GUTOU иїкос Kal ioxóv, EvPTGEL ó 
\1ере?с болос xat Don8oog Suvatovs. £i ёё ôn, öt О 1єрє®с peyitotnv KOLALAV 
ёктђсато, EDPTOEL ODTOS ó iepeùs $apiALag Kai тАо®тоу TOAD kal GuvÉAevotv 
TOV OVYYEVAV AVTOD. £i бё ot лӧбес аото? £a 0vOncav Kal £otepeo0noav, 
кої о®тос eposi Хросіоу xat боълоос Bono) броіос. ёйу iðn тофта ёлї tò 
XEIpov, an’ £vavtiag уоғіто tà npayuaca. 


If someone dreams that the priest’s head becomes larger, <the priest’s> power 
over the inhabitants of the land will become greater. If the face of the priest 
becomes larger, let this be interpreted as power and awe in the priest’s words. If 
<the dreamer> sees thickness and strength in the priest’s neck, he will be powerful 
in his sacraments. If [the dreamer] sees length and strength in the priest’s hand, 
the priest will acquire strong slaves and assistants. If he sees that the priest had a 
big belly, this priest will acquire a large household, much wealth and an assembly 
of his relatives. If his feet become fatter and steadier, he will find gold and 
likewise servants who will assist him. If he sees «all» these deteriorating, let him 
understand that things «will develop» in the opposite way. 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27b: 


CUS Sse oasis Jal у ost уу dle | à 84b 5 elias ede y Juss 


And whichever limb of the priest is seen as <becoming> excessive, this is the 
strength <of the priest> in his authority. And if the dreamer sees the priest’s belly 
becoming bigger and stronger <it indicates> an increase in the priest’s wealth, 
offspring, and <number of> people in his household. And the decrease <of the 
limbs is interpreted> by analogy to that. 


Cf. also al-Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 3; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 99a; BN arabe 
2745, fols. 150b-151a: 


oda pols alia Ye datas le ERES 845.5 duels ФАЗІ «дле! i gl; ol 
gà dad Lab, ppb Lake cul, ui Sl sly obi шу gall ШЗ call 
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“зулу дз! dae a dipi ge diie à ili DICE RIS TC 
ly GLA АЗА у 434 By LG E93 у es Cas ul gly ОЦА за 
за Cau St sly 508 uly 854 Jal 8 Ra 94а Lake hs rà 
Sa Lalay Муаз dala j hele уз...» bubo у c Labe ghall 

«alil ssa El Ае, 


If someone dreams of a particular increase in the bodily parts of the imam to a 
degree that prevents the use of the rest of his body, it is a good thing. If he dreams 
of a weakness, decrease, or breaking «in any of the imam's bodily parts» this 
means a decrease in whatever refers to that member, as well as regret. If someone 
dreams that the head of the imam becomes bigger, this means leadership and 
strength in the imam's authority.... If he dreams that the neck of the imam becomes 
thicker, this means strength in his impartiality, fairness, and defeat of his enemies.... 
If he dreams that the imam's hands becomes fatter and stronger, this means 
strength in the imam's religious faith and submission to God (/5/ат).... If he 
dreams that the imam's belly becomes bigger, this means an increase in his 
household, power, and fortitude. If he dreams of an increase in both the belly and 
the body of the imam, this means an increase in the imam's money.... If he 
dreams that the feet of the imam become made of lead, this represents the greatest 
possible increase in his money. 


Drexl 104, 26-29: £àv ÖN тїс, бт б Lepeds NEPINATET £v толо OKOTELVA, VOELTO, 
StL EV GKOTELVOIG @нартау&ц лрос 10v GEdv’ ei 62 NEPINATET Ev толе) фотелуф 
кої xAoáGovtt, £v фот EvaPEOTEL TH VEG кої GyaBoEpyet. 


If someone dreams that the priest is walking in a dark place, let him reckon that 
<the priest> is secretly sinning against God. If he is walking in a bright and 
verdant place, <the priest> is openly pleasing God and performing good deeds. 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 46 ( 31311 —"rare interpretations" or “odd inter- 
pretations” ), fol. 61a: 


cols Ш! das уе «ШІ JL ШУ АИ Calli dE s үз НН! уа Ja gL! ga уу 
senegal ull АШКАН уз лаз og ull cual lt суа age a Гуа Gull 


Light in dream interpretation is true religion and correct religious guidance (huda), 
while darkness is straying from the truth and from the right path. God Almighty 
said: ’’God is the protecting friend of those who believe. Не bringeth them out of 
darkness into light" [Qur'àn 2:257], that is, from the wrong into the right path. 
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Monastic Tonsure and Monks 


The Oneirocriticon interprets monastic tonsure in two passages. The first is in 
the last paragraph of chapter 11, “From the Indians on Prophets, Apostles and 
Teachers.” It states that an emperor who dreams that he has been tonsured and 
dressed as a monk will soon lose his imperial status and die; if a commoner 
“suffers such a fate in a dream” (о todto O0gacápievoc Kai лабу), he will 
die in poverty and sorrow; a married woman will be widowed, while a celibate 
woman will die celibate.” Though it may be surprising to the reader of a 
Christian dreambook that the adoption of monasticism, the only social condition 
primarily devoted to God, is tainted with negative associations, the interpreta- 
tions contained in the Oneirocriticon nonetheless reflect some Byzantine real- 
ities. Regardless of the degree to which monastic vows were kept, upon adoption 
of the habit a novice took vows of poverty. A number of individuals, both 
men and women, adopted the monastic habit after being widowed. Fallen 
emperors or disgraced aristocrats and their family members were often forced 
to withdraw to monasteries (instead of being executed or sent to prison) as a 
means of eliminating them from the political агепа.'?° Seen from this point of 
view, negative interpretations of monastic tonsure are understandable. 
Chapter 30, “From the Indians on Tonsure,” combines a new element with 
a variant of chapter 11. It repeats the negative interpretations of monastic 
tonsure that apply to emperors and women, but for a commoner such a dream 
signifies repentance, relief from sorrow and sin, and embellishment of faith," 
effects that one would normally expect to find in a Christian dreambook. In 
addition to monastic tonsure, a whole section of the Oneirocriticon, which is 
missing from Drexl’s critical edition but exists in Vat. gr. 573 (fol. 163г), 
discusses dreaming of monks at the very end of chapter 149 (“Оп Priests"). It 
states that whatever a dreamer hears from a monk who appears with crosses 
on his habit is accurate. Being beaten by such a monk means receiving grace 
from a saint. An old monk without crosses on his habit is misfortune. Talking 
with him or receiving something from him indicates acquiring something 
moderately good. A young monk without crosses on his habit is interpreted as 


75 Drexl 7, 21-26. 

1% In the course of the 9th and 10th centuries, such was the fate, for example, of Emperor 
Michael I Rangabe (r. 811-13), who abdicated in favor of Leo V and became a monk on the 
Princes’ Islands, where he died in 844; also of Emperor Romanos I Lekapenos, who became a 
monk after he was deposed in 944 and died as a monk in 945. 


"7 Drexl 20, 20-26. 
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illness or an enemy. If the dreamer beats the monk, he will make a votive 
offering and address a request to a saint. These interpretations present the 
reader with a mixture of the predictable with the unexpected and raise the 
question of whether they are the product of the Greek author’s imagination or 
were adapted from interpretations of analogous Muslim institutions found in 
his Arabic sources. 

Islam expressly forbids monasticism, the invention of which the Qur’an 
attributes to Christians. Christian monks were a familiar sight in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, and at least one of them, the Nestorian Bahirà, whom the Prophet met 
on his trip to Syria, figures prominently in Muslim tradition because he is said 
to have been the first human who acknowledged Muhammad as a prophet, 
even before his prophetic mission began. Of course, Muslims were familiar 
with monasticism because monasteries existed and dhimmi monks actually 
lived in Muslim lands. Al-Dinawari interprets dreaming of Christian monks 
as follows;"" 


е td da gl! айз Gs) 4955 dale Gaede g dle tale 


The Muslims said: “If someone dreams that he is a monk, he is a heretic who 
exceeded the proper bounds <and embraced> heresy.” The Christians said: “If 
someone dreams that he became a priest or a monk, he will inherit something nice, 
though his circumstances will become straitened and his daily sustenance will be 
insecure. Possibly, the fulfillment of this dream will benefit those around him.” 


Further on, al-Dinawari adds:'” 


CL 3x]. bpi jag Ca combos yy А! lesly GG 
AGI лус! Lala, 5 Шыл 


If someone dreams that he is a monk or a pious person, he is a heretic and a 
transgressor, according to the saying of God Almighty: “But monasticism they 
invented—We ordained it not for them—only seeking God's pleasure, ? and they 
Observed it not with right observance. So We give those of them who believe their 
reward, but many of them are evil-livers" [Qur'àn 57:27]. 


PR ALDinawari, fas! 8, bab 78; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 144a. 
e A]-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 80; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 144a-b. 


1? Cf, W. M. Watt, A Companion to the Qur’an (Oxford and Rockport, Mass., 1994), p. 256: 
“se. they invented monasticism in their strong desire to be pleasing to God." 
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Similar interpretations are quoted in al-Muntakhab:"*' 


Utley ДЫЗ coil aes 3 bpi pates GU Laly gle Gl ely GU 
Cole pu Sy аш л» le od Dial lia Gales gl dad s Lopes! 
ule Сёз! Jas «155 Y dam) cà e s Ji jan Yl cree gh Cose s э узш! 

ell cya Skeet «LL, s unas ul] plo pais JS plod ja eil 


If someone dreams that he had become a monk he is a heretic who exceeded the 
proper bounds «and embraced» heresy, according to the saying of God Almighty: 
“But monasticism they invented" [Qur'àn 57:27]. It is said that the dreamer's 
livelihood will be straitened, his affairs will become adverse, and all his dealings 
will be associated with ignominy, fear and terror without end. «This dream» also 
signifies that the dreamer is an impostor, a crook, a deceiver, and a heretic who 
invites others to his heresy, may God protect us from such a thing. 


Ibn Shahin quotes Abü Sa‘id al-Wa'iz, and therefore partly coincides with 
al-Muntakhab, since Abu Sa‘id al-Wa‘iz was used as a source for both al- 
Muntakhab and Ibn Shahin's dreambook, but also adds (nos. 5420-5422): 


Le Cols jf ule Lig ll Ja bay Leal ош al (gl) рул... (0EY) 
glee «3 uel) уа pall оаа JUR 9 (0£YN) «ale of poids 41 5a Y 
colle «Ш ye Gg Sly g pA BES Jaj GLE SLE ya Оу Leal, 
Las (CENT) cà зау cou dl Ge Чала ol) aal s Jay je e sil 
daos cal I G5, Jas «UA Л LE Gay os Gal JM oes д1! jan 

goes gas 2 


(5420)...If someone dreams that he became a monk ... possibly the dream signifies 
his perpetration of something forbidden to him and his persistence in it. (5421) 
Some of the dream interpreters say: “If someone dreams that he became a monk 
and was опе of those worthy of confidence," this is interpreted as abundance of 
his submission to and fear of God, according to the saying of God Almighty: 
“and guard thy heart from fear" [Qur'an 28:32], and the monk <symbolizes> 
fear." (5422) Some of the righteous say that a monk is someone in awe and fear 
of God. It is also said that dreaming of a monk «indicates» an impostor and 
crook who is a heretic. 


Al-Nabulusi repeats the interpretations of the previous dreambooks.'? He also 


?' AI-Muntakhab, chapter 46, p. 331. 


m “Worthy of confidence" (thiqa) is a term used in the study of the hadith, when referring to a 
reliable transmitter of these traditions. 


3 A]-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, р. 250, sv. Gal). 
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interprets monasteries’ and monastic cells'* in separate entries: 


aS 5 el! Ul gy te 44455 Ja lugg SIE 4.955 әм! yt G55 13 
ike Lao уз Al Al GIS gly al руз pastels 


The monastery: its vision in a dream is like the vision of a church. Perhaps a 
monastery signifies the end of sorrows and adversities and redemption from afflic- 
tions. If the dreamer is sick he will die. 
GUEST S Чум! s 5-1 сәз 591011 le Ula eL "I EE 
ol YI cle gang) cds lags SI eS YI pay с) Ahs Ш aba, 
aa gh шз Lda pe SII IS oly eg АИ! y JSU Ge lpg Шул, 
ete GUS da Cas g | gae seeds GIS 9 colin са ellàS alle Lal, yl Las gud 
dais Glave! Cablilly Lally dpi) ple Lee geal! Judy Cal у opp 
Lai Si 4] Cpe eas 119 ШМ! cle Јаз das gust! 5 cLasy! Де ying 
cda Gre Ае ЬШ ole GUS ae gl bg dun sl eaa us Це 53 gl Qube 
Cale 


The monastic cell: dreaming of a monastic cell signifies seclusion, excellence of 
demeanor, retirement, separation, deprivation of pleasures, divorce from one's 
spouse and forsaking one's brethren. Possibly this dream signifies sickness and 
abandonment of the desire to eat and drink. If the dreamer is sick he will die or 
will be protected against attacks, especially if a king dreamt of a hermitage when 
he was about to meet his enemy. Possibly this dream signifies «that the king» will 
vanquish and conquer «his enemy». The hermitage signifies exile, loneliness, and 
separation from one's friends. Dreaming of it also signifies concealment. The 
hermitage signifies a sultan, a leader, and somebody famous. The interpretation of 
whatever happens or befalls the hermitage, such as destruction or ruin or something 
like that, refers to whoever is signified by it. 


In the first three Arabic dreambooks quoted, the predominantly negative inter- 
pretation of monasticism as heresy clearly reflects a Muslim point of view, 
while its association with terror derives from the fact that the Arabic words 
for “monk” (rahib) and “terror” (rahba) have the same radical consonants 
(r-h-b). Only al-Nabulusi’s interpretation of monasteries, which are not dis- 
cussed in the Oneirocriticon, associates monasticism with (among other things) 
death, as does the interpretation of monastic tonsure in the Greek dreambook. 
Evidently, very little of what the Arabic dreambooks say is directly connected 
with the interpretations of tonsure and monks in the Oneirocriticon. 


19 Al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, р. 205, sv. jaa. 


a Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 48, Sv. &a a фа. 
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The negative interpretations of tonsure are not limited to the passages about 
cutting one’s hair when one becomes a monk or nun. Tonsure is interpreted 
negatively whenever it is mentioned in the Oneirocriticon. Chapter 22, “From 
the Egyptians on the Significance of Hair,” states that if a woman dreams that 
she cut her hair, her husband will die of a grave illness or in battle (kai ёбу 
Sn tadta yov, <=бт ExOWEV EK TOV TPLYOV ADTIS>, о àvnp тїс еіс 
òtò vóonua ў ei; лблероу теАеотцоел)."° Chapter 31, “From the Persians 
and the Egyptians on Tonsure,” gives additional interpretations: 


Ебу tig iðn, бт. Exovpevoato thv кефолцу arot00 610A0v, EL LEV ёотіу UMEEODOLOG, 
алтоАёсет тоу £&ovoiáGovta avtov Kal cic OAXtyiv ueyáànv £Xeboetav ei бё 
Есту avtegovatog, dtinws ӨғатрсӨђоєтол Kal Ev ruoxela TeAevTHoEL. ёбу бё 
iön, Sti ó Kovpevous DA£rxov abtov £urpocQiaoc Exotpevoev, ottog kal npo- 
YVOGETAL TOV tpónov тўс anwAetac adtod: Et бё órioOtac £xoüpgvcev отоу, 
áónAog ёстол f] блолела or0100. 7 


If someone dreams that he has shaved his head completely, if he is under someone's 
authority, he will lose his leader and suffer great sorrow. If he is his own master, 
he will be publicly dishonored and will die in poverty. If he sees that the person 
who cut his hair is standing in front of him, the dreamer will know the manner of 
his ruin; but if he sheared off his hair from behind, «the manner of» the dreamer's 
ruin will be unknown. 


Further on in the Oneirocriticon, in chapter 265, “From the Persians and the 
Egyptians on Female Hair,” we read the following: 


` Еду in yuvri, öt Exetpato an’ GAAOV тос TpLYaG тїс кефолтс отс, droOvioket 
ò буйр abtiic ў yopiCetar auti] ei бё l6n, бт. Exovpevon церак@с, Ava рёсоу 
AVTIS кой TOD аудрос рахт éctat YOPLGLOD. ei бё їёт, бт. кратеї тіс yvópiulog 
TAS tpixag аътђс kai kóxtet атас ónioOev, ODTOG BovATv посе ретй TOD 
@уброс avtiic Aá0pa Eig tóv xoptopóv adtod: ei бё in, StL кратеї тйс tpiyag 
аътђс kai kóxtet £unpoo0Loc, фоуєрос YEVNOETAL лар a0109 ó Хоріброс 616 
то ELMPOOOLOV тїс коорос. 

"Еду iðn тїс, От thy ібіау yovaika £koópgvcev adtdc, npoaywyds £otat 
avis Kat év BovAf avtod poryevdoet Kal xopio9rjoetat adtis. aoavtws ёбу 
161, бт. GAAOTpLAV EKOvpEvOEV, kal adTOG &riBovAoc EotaL AdTHS Kal eig 
YAMPLOLOV то? àvópóc atis Kpivetat. 

Гут ёбу voorjon обес Kat iðn, бт. Exovpevon, avt] anoGaveitar. ei SE 
уос ò буйр атс кої at} тобто iðn, GnoVaveitat ó буйр avtc тү yàp xovpà 
giç yoptopóv Kpivetar.'* 


76 Drex] 17, 19-20. 
77 Drex] 21, 1-8. 
38 Drexl 217, 8-26. 
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If a woman dreams that someone else cut the hair on her head, her husband 
will die or be divorced from her; if she dreams that her hair was only partly cut, a 
quarrel resulting in separation will occur between them. If she dreams that someone 
she knows was holding her by the hair and was cutting it from behind, that man 
will secretly assist her husband in planning a divorce from her; if he was cutting 
the hair from in front, the divorce through that man will happen openly because of 
the frontal cutting. 

If someone dreams that he himself cut his wife’s hair, he will become her pimp 
and deliberately cause her to commit adultery: later, he will divorce her. In a like 
manner, if he dreams that he cut the hair of somebody else’s <wife>, he will plot 
against her, and <the dream is to be> interpreted as separation from her husband. 
If a woman who is very ill dreams that she had her hair cut, she will die; if her 
husband is ill and she has this dream, her husband will die: for the cropping of 
hair denotes separation. 


In view of the above excerpts from the Oneirocriticon, the negative interpreta- 
tions of monastic tonsure in chapters 11 and 30 could have been based on 
material in the Arabic sources independent of any discussion of Christian 
monasticism. Indeed, a closer look at the two passages on monastic tonsure 
gives the impression that the negative interpretations they contain were trans- 
lated twice from the same Arabic text. Their wording in Greek is different, 
but what they say is identical. Proof of their close relationship is the fact that 
the same English translation renders accurately the interpretation of female 
tonsure from both chapter 11 and 30. According to chapter 11 (“From the 
Indians on Prophets, Apostles and Teachers"), 


'"Edv тіс iðn, óu EKG Kai nuót&o0n óc povayos, €t uév ёст PaoLAEvs, 
блоВале1 thv £&ovoiav tod Лао? avtot Kai thv Baotretav Kal petà Biye 
dnobaveitat тоу. ёбу ёё t&v Олткбоу тїс Å ó то®то 0caodpevog кой табФу, 
£v лтоуєіс кол Oye GnoBaveltar. ёбу ёё үоуў ünavópoc iðn toUto, ynpevoer 
&yaopoc бё ёбу 7, бүанос ánoðavsitar. ? 


If someone dreams that he was tonsured and dressed as a monk, if he is an 
emperor, he will lose his authority over his people and his kingship and will soon 
die in sorrow. If the one who dreamt and suffered this was one of his subjects, he 
will die in poverty and sorrow. If a married woman dreams this, she will be 
widowed. If she is unmarried, she will die unmarried. 


According to chapter 30 (“From the Indians on Tonsure’”’ ), 


1? Drex] 7, 21-26. 
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Ебу tig 15n, бт. EKOUPEDOE тђу кефоћлу ADTOD аҳ £v толо цоуаҳо?, HETAVOTIGEL 
оотос кол блоВоћғ1 tas OAL Ets Kal Guaptias Kai косийоєл ттүү лісту ato. 
£i бё ёст Вас1ле%0с, йлоВалғ1 thy BaoiAetav ato Kal TeEAEvTHOEL £v OAiyet. 
£i дё yuvi] то®то їбп отоуброс, ynpevoet, ei 8& dyapoc, кої Gyapog teAeutHoel.'” 
If someone dreams that he cut his hair in the manner of monks," he will do 
penance, be relieved from his sorrows and sins, and embellish his faith. If he is 
emperor, he will lose his kingship and die in sorrow. If a married woman dreams 
this, she will be widowed. If she is unmarried, she will die unmarried. 


The overwhelmingly negative interpretations of hair cuttingwere clearly copied 
from the Arabic sources of the Oneirocriticon. Arabic dreambooks interpret 
only one kind of tonsure positively: the tonsure of pilgrims to Mecca. The 
rites of the pilgrimage are performed in the ihram, the pilgrim’s sacred robe, 
and the pilgrim should abstain from a number of activities, including cutting 
his or her hair.'? When the rites of the pilgrimage have been completed, the 
ihram is abandoned by symbolically cutting a lock of hair or completely 
shaving the head. Tonsure therefore signifies that the person has carried out 
one of the most important religious duties of a Muslim, and dreaming of it 
understandably signifies the “embellishment” of one's faith: 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 25, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 43a-b: 


ӘН Гад eli! gl Цеа 91 а gy ole Ui gba Leu j Bel Ml oly oly 
Lea nay daa 1529 Caos GUS IS ead! ped! oai Qui La pd ЫЗ 
cede al pall pea! з GUS GIS 91 pad ule Jas pS LS О gly 
Lol оа КА ya ea ЫШ! ol sly OH жаШ «САЗ IS s philly ali 
Lonis re ote GLa ollis LASS Lidl! ous Ua sa ull Les 5 Iyer OL 

| Ayala allá ls 


If a woman dreams that her head was shaved, her husband or guardian will die 
or her veil will be torn apart. If she cuts her hair at a time other than the holy 
months," a quarrel and discord™ «will come» between her and her guardian. If 
'? Drex] 20, 20-26. 
'" For the various types of monastic tonsure, see ODB, s.v. "Tonsure." 
№ The others are sexual intercourse, paring the nails, cutting down a tree, and killing an 
animal. 
14 The holy months include the period of the pilgrimage. They are Dhü al-Qa'da, Dhū al-Hijja 
(during which the pilgrimage takes place), Muharram, and Rajab. They are lunar months and 
their dates in relation to the solar months vary. 


4 The word nashz used by Ibn Qutayba for “discord” has the legal connotation of the 
husband's or wife's violation of marital duties, specifically a wife's disobedience toward her 
husband or a husband's brutal treatment of his wife. 
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words are spoken in the dream, it signifies something good. If the dream occurs 
during the holy months, shaving or cutting <her hair> signifies, not something 
harmful, but accomplishment of her religious duties. If she dreams that someone is 
pulling her hair from behind her, he will invite her husband secretly to exchange 
her for another woman. If he is pulling <her hair> from in front of her, this will 
happen openly. 


Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 37 ( yul JI à 3 et); Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 
50b-51a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 76b-77a: 


pall gb ila s aja USS ye УАЙ а гуз! у GLa! elai Galt Gla 
оа place eel АШИ cL Gl al yall squall aliai ШАЛ УШ Gus АЗ 
Do lal pee ge Laia ell ka зу 93055 Y ou pene абз. 
dale SIS lie call fà oll o3 sl gall Lai уа sila з ж Gy 
Lose Linas, GlS 5 end poe а ls ol Uo y he суй as 3l OOS uà 
Js ә а lags Де GUS Js Lug ays «LI | LA Dass GIS Sly ж jill 
з sans LG р! мы bas GIS 5] 5 ж Cage 91 oy быз 4де uas, 
43) nA D aas gl T add SIS 5I 5 Ube Аз айз Liz SLS olg cosas 
qol! SY ез $3 JU s lieh Abs bs Gul ME sss esl (el; оа 
Osila Glasels oyad pede eil eU! 8 sly plans cole «Lll Шш 
oe ce obe clas bel gags 45 а ul , Gls OB lael 526 eus, 
Glas OUS 1,14 45 us tale а bius O Gal) pad phis OS ul, 
Jala duly GIS GLa 2), 3] Guy әла 21 JUS 5 Cas rs 5 аә GLa 

oul y laa gl ale eal Sh ellas ells gba 


Shaving the hair from one’s head <signifies> the pursuit of security and safety 
from fear. Likewise, shearing off or shaving the hair during the kajj indicates 
excellence in religion, according to the saying of God Almighty: “Ye shall enter 
the Inviolable Place of Worship, if God will, secure, having your hair shaven and 
cut, not fearing” [Qur'àn 48:27]. The dreamer will also obtain victory.'? Cutting 
the hair shorter signifies safety from fear. If the dreamer «sees that he» shaved 
his head at a time other than the лају, his dream is not as auspicious. If the 
dreamer is in sorrow or in debt he will be relieved. It is said that if a rich leader 
dreams that he shaved his head at a time other than the kajj season he will become 
poor. If the dreamer is in debt God will release him from it. Perhaps this dream 
signifies the shamelessness of his excuses and the deposition of his leader by 
reason of something reprehensible or «his» penance. 


145 This interpretation is obviously inspired from the remainder of verse 48:27, which is not 
quoted by al-Dinawari: Las 5% Lata GUS Гу зз сә daai | аја al Le ala’ (But he knoweth that 
which ye know not, and hath given you a near victory beforehand). In addition, “Chapter of 
Victory” (surat al-fath) is the title by which the 48th chapter of the Qur'an is known. 
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Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 42 (La а 81 Д1 gle | 3); Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 
50а; BN arabe 2745, fol. 77b-78a: р 


Ja яз [ус Lagden Gis gl ole gl Lyall La а 431 al Gals cls Фа 
шы? СН euo sea ul, GL yl Lajas de assa ol чә!) B // ashi 
Ee нк b Eras А COE i ey doas 
lius gpd ра dl cule oly! Là siad y 1 La. GIS oL Là yo lags Cilla 
[nas УКЫЛА a ДЫ Еа IS Gazi Lea Geta aal шы AIS 
сувда OLA a ao ja ull ba LaLes GLb we уай! à ell JS eil; ola 
3 ii ql оо oria Lee pag Gans а «ЫШ! Go Layne Из) 
ЕТЕК НИНИ per) S E ВРАТЕ 

DON EATEN А 


If someone dreams that the head of his wife was shaved he will divorce her or die, 
or one will be separated from the other before dying. If «a woman» dreams that 
her husband sheared her hair or shaved her head he will confine her to his house; 
indeed, do you not see that the bird remains in its nest after its wings are clipped? 
And it is said that if she shaved it her veil will be torn apart. If the shaving and 
shortening of her hair was for no other reason than for righteousness in religion 
«i.e., for the completion of the hajj», and with it there were also words guiding her 
to goodness, this dream signifies the accomplishment of her religious duties, if she 
saw all this in the sacred precincts «of Mecca and Medina». If someone appealed 
to her to shear her hair, he will appeal to her husband secretly from her to 
exchange her for another woman and there will be quarreling between her and 
whomever she saw. The Rüm said: "If someone sees that the locks of a woman's 
hair were cut, «this woman» will never have a son." "^ Jamasb"” said: “If someone 
«dreams that he» cut his hair his power will diminish." 


The remaining three Arabic dreambooks repeat the same interpretations." In 
addition, Ibn Shahin quotes Ibn Sirin in a paragraph (no. 1284) that closely 
corresponds to the contents of chapter 30 in the Oneirocriticon: 


ш? Qo SL gei ell à cul, GL ol lo o oom o4! ЈА 
ы} #23 4а Loss „2 gl eus] Ы д US E y osha 8 JS 5 Go! 
ly olg: asuma ual cua gh olli gly GI sass et зей)! зуя Gus 


6 Such an interpretation is given neither by Artemidoros, nor by any of the surviving Byzantine 
dream books. 


14 А : Р 
7A semi-legendary Persian writer. 


48 AI-Dinawari's interpretations are repeated in al-Muntakhab, рр. 80-81; also in al-Nabulusi, 


vol. 1, pp. 144-46, s.v. s j£ у jul tl за gle and vol. 2, pp. 8-9, s.v. 111 yasi. 
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Ibn Sirin said: “If someone dreams that he is shaving his head on the days of the 
hajj, it signifies righteousness in religion and penance for his sins. If the dream 
occurs during the sacred months or thereabout, this signifies the completion of his 
religious duties and the end of his sorrows and troubles. But it is said that if a 
high dignitary dreams this, it is not good. If a woman dreams this, it signifies the 
death of her husband or one of her kinsmen. And if she dreams that she cut her 
hair, or part of it, off, she will have a dispute with her husband. And it is said 
<that this signifies> the occurrence of a calamity. 


The Arabic interpretations quoted above explain the discrepancy in the inter- 
pretation of monastic tonsure dreamt by a commoner in chapter 11 of the 
Oneirocriticon, where it is said to signify poverty and sorrow, and its interpre- 
tation in chapter 30, where it is said to indicate embellishment of the dreamer’s 
faith. Apparently the negative interpretations of chapter 11 were inspired by 
the secular interpretation of tonsure, which, in Arabic dreambooks, invariably 
signifies something negative. The positive interpretations of chapter 30 were 
apparently inspired by the Muslim tonsure connected with the pilgrimage, 
since the tonsure of both a Muslim pilgrim and a Christian monk is evidence 
of their pursuit of God. 

The provenence of the interpretations of monks given in Vat. gr. 573 is 
more difficult to trace. Though Islam forbids monasticism as an institution 
and enjoins the faithful to marry, a number of pious Muslims chose to live 
in religious seclusion and some became celebrated saints (awliya’, lit. “friends 
of God"). An Islamic counterpart to Christian monks are the murabitun (“the 
bound ones"), who lived in remote outposts (rubür) in order to defend the 
frontiers of the dar al-Islam, the Muslim oikoumené. Renunciation of worldly 
possessions and desires is also practiced by the followers of Sufism, and the 
respect accorded to monks in the Christian world is enjoyed in Islam by the 
scholars of religion (“и/ата?) and jurisprudence (fugaha’), both of whom are 
distinguishable by their attire, just as monks are immediately recognizable by 
their habit. Arabic dreambooks interpret dreams about saintly figures, as well 
as religious scholars and jurists, and it is therefore conceivable that these 
interpretations were the source for the Christian interpretations of monks found 


1 Бор Quranic references, see M. Ali, A Manual of Hadith (London, 1978), pp. 266-68. For 
references to traditions of the Prophet that recommend marriage, see Hughes, Dictionary of 
Islam, s.v. “Marriage.” 
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in the Oneirocriticon, which according to the text of Vat. gr. 573 (fol. 163r) 
are as follows: 


ёбу тїс in STL cuvávtnoe туб uovaxóv форфута otavpóv DIOYEYPALLEVOV oc 
yu£yaAóoxynpov, EL HEV ошАлсеу ADTO үлокёа kat xpnotá, 1600 Kpatettw о%т@с` 
£i бё ит, tobvavtiov. ei бё ётууєу алтбу б TOLODTOG uovayóc, £oprjoet xápiv б 
166v, eig THY улуулу о0то? Tapa &ytov. 0 yàp uovaxóg 0 GEONHELMLEVOS eig 
&vOponov то? 0£00 kpivetat. Kal änep тофӨт £5 &xeivov, борей ёсті àytou 
тубс. Ei бё ёст uovayóg ёктӧс̧ onueiov otavpoo VTOYEYPOLHEVOY ў ue- 
үалосҳўиотос uóvov pacoQópov, El LEV ёст. yépov, eic KALPOV kaxóv kpivetat. 
кої £i Lev ÓuAei AUTH KAAGS кої є0тактос, ђ E5150” AUTO TL SOua, WG трос TÒ 
óua цёЛАғт Evpetv, dvaAÓycc то? бонатос кої то? лраүнатос пєцетртиёуоу 
калбу. £i бё ËOTLV Ó Lovaydc véoc, кої EnoAEpEL кої AÙTÒG HET’ AVTOD, OG TOV 
yépovta eig vócnua aviatov uéAAet guneceiv. ei 6& Expovev о%тос TÒV pE- 
YAASCYNLOV, éier о0тос SHGELV BUGiaV кої NapaKANoLv лтрбс GYLOV туй © 
1ӧфу Gvardyws Tod Sappod. ei бё čape [sic] tov уёоу, CnuimOyoetar zap’ 
ex8pod. 


If someone dreams that he met a monk wearing the cross like monks of the higher 
order <do>, if <the monk> spoke to <the dreamer> in sweet and kind words, let 
the dreamer hold on to them [?]. If not, the opposite. If this monk beat him, the 
dreamer’s soul will receive the grace of a saint, for a monk wearing the cross is 
interpreted as a man of God. And whatever beating the dreamer suffered from the 
monk is a spiritual benefit from a saint. If the monk did not wear the sign of the 
cross and did not have the long habit of monks of the higher order, but was only 
wearing his cassock, if he is old, he is interpreted as representing bad times. If he 
was talking to the dreamer in a nice and orderly way, or gave him something, the 
dreamer will obtain something moderately good, commensurate with the <monk’s> 
gift. If the monk was young and fought with the dreamer, the dreamer will fall ill 
with an incurable sickness, as if he were an old man [?]. If the dreamer beat up 
the monk with the long habit of a higher order, he will make an offering and 
address a request to a saint commensurate with the blows. If he beat up the young 
<monk>, he will be harmed by an enemy. 


Ibn Shahin gives an interpretation of receiving something from one of the 
early Muslims and hearing something from a religious figure similar to Vat. 
gr.573’s interpretation of hearing or receiving something from a monk. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Shahin (no. 366): 1 Liz 51 (ral! суа Fal col, Ge 
ОЈ JS le IA acu GLa АБС. 4! «AI (If someone dreamt that 


one of the Muslims of the generation after the Prophet"? gave him something 
or spoke to him or associated with him, in all cases this indicates the attainment 


' The rábi*ün (lit., “followers” ) are important for religious scholarship because of their role 
in transmitting the hadith. 
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of something good). In his chapter on the interpretation of judges, religious 
scholars, jurists and тагіугѕ,°' which also discusses “Sufis and the like” 


(aa gos у Aa |1), saints (awliya?), righteous people (salihun), and dervishes 
(abdal, majadhib, fugara’), Ibn Shahin states (no. 1123): суа la al (2l j Gye s 
Cas су La pols o узд! у GLI! Iia у Co) Sall (If someone dreams 
of one of those mentioned in this шр and <the person dreamt about> 


informs <the dreamer> of something, the dreamer will be an eyewitness to its 
fulfillment). In addition, al-Dinawari’s chapter on the prophets,’ a higher 
order of holy figure that is also discussed in chapters 11 and 150 of the Onei- 
rocriticon, interprets dreaming of being beaten by a prophet along lines similar 
to the Greek interpretation of being beaten by a monk: ¿e Loos (2l j Gla 


(If someone dreams that a prophet from among the prophets, may peace be 


upon them, is hitting him, <the dreamer> will attain what he wishes regarding 
his religious faith in this world in the Hereafter). 

The chapters of the five Arabic dreambooks on the companions of the 
Prophet, the Muslims of the next generation, the martyrs, religious scholars, 
jurists, etc., do not discuss any other dreams comparable to those in Vat. gr. 
573, nor do they differentiate between young and old. Some of the interpre- 
tations on monks are not unique to this passage, but are repeated in other 
chapters of the Oneirocriticon as well. In a number of other passages the 
Oneirocriticon interprets an unknown young man as an enemy, and an unknown 
old man as the dreamer's luck, either good or bad, depending on the old man's 
appearance: 


Chapter 18, “From the Indians on the Significance of Hair" (Drexl 14, 18-21): ei 
бё VEMTEPOV ayvaopiotov iðn, £x0póc otv ó OPMpEVOG Edv бё yépovta qyvo- 
"5! Tbn Shahin, bab 14 (nos. 1098-1126). 
7? AI-Dinawari, fas! 2, bab 22, BN arabe 2745, fol. 55a; repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 14; and 
in al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, рр. 287-89, s.v. «Lil Гул | Lu. 


1% Ibn Qutayba has a chapter on the imam and two on the gadi which are not comparable to 


the Greek interpretations of monks, though they are clearly related to the chapters of the Oneirocriticon 
on priests and judges. Al-Dinawari’s chapters on the companions of the Prophet and various 
religious figures (fas! 4, bab 1-4; Esad Efendi 1833, fols. 42a-b; BN arabe 2745, fols. 62a-63b) 
have nothing comparable. Neither does a/-Muntakhab (bab 4), pp. 37-38; among Ibn Shahin’s 
interpretations only the two quoted above are comparable to those given in the Greek text; nor do 
al-Nàbulusi's potentially relevant chapters (vol. 1, pp. 13-14, s.v. J! Laal ; vol. 2, p. 30, 
SV. seal Las ; vol. 2, p. 78, s.v. ау У cLele суа alle ; vol. 2, p. 116, s.v. 4.4.3) quote any 
comparable dreams. 
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plotov ў yvópiutov, © yépov Тү тохт &стї 100 орфутос. Kai £i ó үёроу toxupóc 
EOTLV, TOLADTH kal ў тот «&ott TOD орфутос̧>, ei SE LN, toùvavtiov. 


If <someone> dreams of an unknown young man, the person whom he saw is an 
enemy. If he dreams of an unknown or a familiar old man, the old man is the 
dreamer’s fate. If the old man is strong, such is also the fate of the dreamer; if not, 
the opposite. 


Chapter 32, “From the Indians on Cupping and Bleeding" (Drexl 21, 22-24): £àv 
бё ôn, От1 Tapa yépovtog £oikuóo0n ў Eoixvace yépovta, ó yépov ёстол 1| 
тохт TOD 160vtoc. 


If <someone> dreams that he was cupped by an old man, or that he cupped an old 
man himself, the old man is the fate of the dreamer. 


Chapter 125, “From.the Persians and Egyptians on Nodding” (Drexl 74, 15-16): 
£i дё EVEVOE үёроуті йүуосто кої cuvijke TO veda, ў THY TOD L6Óvtoc Ext TÒ 
крёїттоу ёстол. 


If he nodded to an unknown old man, and the old man understood <the meaning 
of> the nod, the dreamer’s luck will improve. 


Chapter 127, “From the Indians on Women" (Drexl 76, 18-21): GAAG Kal 0 үёроу 
6 бүуфрістос єбє 1дТүс Фу T] t0yn TOD Gveparov £oti, kot о YVÓPIHOG Gc Eni TÒ 
NOAD giç тоту SiaKpivetat tod iSdvtog. Ei SE vedctepog Ó dyvóptotoc, eig 
npóoconov £y0po0 Kpivetat SinvEeKds, 


An unknown, handsome old man is a person’s fate. A familiar <old man> is also 
interpreted as the dreamer’s fate in most cases. If the unknown person was young, 
he is always interpreted as an enemy. 


Arabic dreambooks also interpret an unknown young man as an enemy and an 
unknown old man as the dreamer’s fate, which is analogous to the old man’s 
appearance, as is evident from the examples quoted below: 


Ibn Qutayba, bab 14, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 29a: 


daly ore gei Laud GIS Oly эзе 549 GLE SU Ува (Js db О o 
53411 
2 


If <the man whom the dreamer saw> is unknown, if he is a youth, he is an 
enemy, and if he is old, he is <the dreamer’s> ancestor or his destiny . 


Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 11, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 46b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 
69b: Jo ШШ узе „ШМ! 


A youth is a man’s enemy. 
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Al-Dinawari, fasl 6, bab 14, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 47b-48a; BN arabe 2745, 
fol. 71b: 


Шз ей! eidi OLS he army Omer | aa aall ршн И у mera Jal 
Ula ds} ез зла à lium GIS 13154552 sgt gd UJ egal Ug! sl 
з gam gh S da gala АЫЛ AU ple ә ore Gla ale ol 


The old or the middle-aged man who is corpulent and handsome is the luck of 
people.... If the unknown old or middle-aged man is strong, this is the strength of 
the dreamer’s luck, and if he is weak, this is its weakness, and in whatever state 
the man was in the dream, the dreamer’s faith will be analogous, whether bad or 
good. 


Al-Muntakhab, chapter 21, p. 73: 


баалы! yl Laal) Ità Leaba sa de Jai ойу rs Jue setas 
Мад! gae hyl 


Dreaming of an unknown old and an <unknown> middle-aged man signifies the 
luck of the dreamer. If <the dreamer> sees both or one of them weak, this is 
weakness in his fortune, and if he sees either both or one of them strong, this is 
strength in his fortune.... A youth in dream interpretation is an enemy of the 
dreamer. 


Ibn Shahin (nos. 1181 and 1183) repeats similar interpretations and adds (no. 
1184): 


pt ое а LLA GIS Sly ose а ал МЫ 4 GIS SB мс ea y eqs 


+O ote 


If someone dreams of a gathering of older and younger men, this is kindness, 
especially if they spoke in words of righteousness. If someone dreams that one of 
them gave him something, this is even better, especially if the kind of thing given 
<to the dreamer> was desirable. If he dreams that the giver was himself, this is 
also good. If he dreams that one of the <men> is deficient <in some way>, if the 
man is old <the dream> signifies that the dreamer’s luck will be deficient. If the 
man is young, an enemy of the dreamer will suffer a deficiency.'™ 


1% The interpretation of a youth as an enemy is repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 46, s.v. шее 
Cf. also al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 236, s.v. Ja). The interpretation of an old man as the dreamer's 
fortune and of a young man as an enemy is also repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, pp. 12-13, s.v. 


Jo auo. 
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The passage of Vat. gr. 573 on monks interprets being beaten by someone as 
receiving something beneficial from him: if the dreamer was beaten by a 
monk he will receive a saint’s grace, and if he was beating the man he will 
make an offering to a saint. Beating is also interpreted as benefaction received 
from the beater in chapter 218 (“From the Persians and Egyptians on Hitting, 
That Is, Beating” ):? 


' Eàv їду ttc, Ота ётофет Bovveúpors лора tivos ууорірох, @у@Аоуоу TOD LETPOD 
Kkepdnoet 51a харбуратос ypvotov’ ei бё ó тоос £otiv £v £&ovoig, кої £k 
TAVTHS SHGEL ALTO. àv iðn ó PaoirEds, Ott брус тофӨлуо1 tva PouvEetpotc, 
EVPNOEL ó тофӨк1с харду HEYGANV кої RAODTOV KATE TOV APLOLOV AVTOV. OLOLM<s 
gàv AVTOG £keivoc ò ВасАе%0с ёту tiva HAYKAGBLA ў yapCavia, eopricet ££ 
ото? neptónpov Kal u£ytotov @&1шн@ onép kavynua. ei ёё adtOYELpL ётоуё 
tiva раВдо, £oprioet ó тофбєіс NAPA TOD NpWTtEvOVTOS TOD BaciAÉos eiónoet 
Kat YVOUN TOD Paciréws дарау кої £&ovotav. 


If someone dreams that he was beaten with a strap of raw ox-hide by someone he 
knew, he will find gold in coins commensurate with the number of blows. If the 
one who beat him is a person of authority, he will give some of his authority to the 
dreamer. If the king dreams that he ordered somebody to be beaten with a strap, 
the person who was beaten will receive from the king great joy and wealth 
commensurate with the number of blows. Likewise if the king himself beat someone 
with a strap or whip, the person who was beaten will receive from him a distinguished 
and great office, greater than anything one could boast about. If <the king> held a 
staff with his own hand and beat someone with it, the person who was beaten will 
receive joy and power from the most powerful person after the king, with the 
king’s knowledge and consent. 


Similar interpretations are repeated in the Arabic dreambooks. The meaning 
of such dreams is given in a nutshell by al-Dinawari:^^ < JLà» sià G sal! Lal 


Lal (gas (be cos dl! Us 8 5 ула gm узе! (As for hitting, the 
Muslims said: “It signifies that the person who was hit will receive something 
good and beneficial from the hands of the one who hit him"). 

The evidence presented above proves that the interpretations of monks ap- 
pended to chapter 149 (“On Priests") in Vat. gr. 573 were not invented by the 
author of the Oneirocriticon, but were based on material taken over from his 
Arabic sources. It is, however, difficult to reconstruct the manner in which he 
handled this material. It is possible that he composed his interpretations of 


155 Drexl 171, 1-12 (ouy `Ек тфу Перофу kai Atyuntiov тєрї tóyeosc tor appoi). 


156 Al-Dinawari, fas! 10, bab 31, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 109a; repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 2316; 
repeated іп al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 54, s.v. a 
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monks based on the interpretations of secular men and beating that are repeated 
in other parts of the Greek dreambook. Or, he might have copied the interpre- 
tations of dreams that concerned Muslim figures whom he perceived as coun- 
terparts to Christian monks. It is impossible to state with certainty which of 
the two was in fact the case, but occasional awkward expressions found in the 
Greek text could be indications of a struggle in rendering the expressions in 
an Arabic text that did not lend themselves readily to translation." These 
instances make the second hypothesis more likely than the first. But even if 
we grant that the Greek author modeled his interpretations of monks after 
analogous Muslim interpretations (as he evidently did with other religious 
notions), it is impossible to say which Muslim figures in particular were the 
source of his inspiration. 


Ringing the Sounding Board 


The Oneirocriticon interprets ringing the sounding board as follows: 


'Eáv тїс ïn каб Ünvouc Eavtov onLaivovta 16 бтдаутїр1оу, ottoc HEYLOTOS 
YEVIGETAL, GAAG кол PEYAAGOWVOS, Eniovváywv AaoUc лрос tò EaVTOD Béna’ 
gàv бё Bacueùs À ó toto 10у, TODS LEYLOTAVOUS ADTOD GLYKAAEGEL npo 
£BovAtav, GAAG Kal лоАл›ботүтос EOTAL кол лолоҳарїс SLA Thy EK TOD ONLAVTHPOS 
£yyivouévnv ҳарду te kai r8ovrjv.. £àv 62 où onuávn pèv TO onpavthpiov, 
aKovon дё ETEPOV onpatvovtoc, ў auti] крісіс kal Avos EOTL TOD òveipov. 
gàv SE ттоу©с À Ó тото 166v, Олтрёттс ёстол ueyiotávov кол NPOKÓYEL nÀeiota. 
£üv бё yúvarov TODTO iðn, GBEaTPOV atoxovng éotat TAVTL TO LAM. 


If someone dreams that he is ringing the sounding board, he will become very 
great and also loud voiced, congregating people to carry out his will. If the 
dreamer is a king, he will summon his nobles to a prudent council, and he will be 
longlived and filled with joy because of the joy and pleasure that come from the 
sounding board. If he does not ring the sounding board himself, but hears somebody 
else ringing it, the interpretation and solution of the dream is still the same. If a 
poor person has this dream, he will serve nobles and succeed greatly. If a woman 
has this dream, she will be a spectacle of shame for all the people. 


1? For example, redundant repetition of a cognative accusative: “ў ёбідох avt@ тї óua, фс 
zpóg tO бона, WEAAEL £üpeiv, avaAddyas TOD бонатос Kai то? npåypatoç, реретрпиёуоу 
KOAGv” ; repetition of pronouns: “кол &roAépuet Kal avTOG рет ото” ; repetition of pronouns 
and redundant insertion of a participle: ci 6& &kpovev 00105 TOV ueyoAóoxnpov, HEAAEL ODTOG 
Soe O0votav kat TAPAKANOLV прос бү‹оу туй о 18®у буалбүос TOD барро?. 
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The sounding board was also used by Christian minorities living in Muslim 
lands. Therefore, when it is discussed in Arabic dreambooks, the interpretations 
they give are negative and clearly reflect a Muslim point of view. According 
to al-Dinawari, the Christian sounding board is to be interpreted as follows: * 


с jo ALI! Gs Gl gl Gad dd а Y Gals GIGS Jey Ge pall 
CU irn 2 uu DG cs as eil (sl) Cpe 09 o з BL 1 ss алй: 
Ota! oo DII os уз з dI doll GY алә al bs dans (ule alas 

OI 


The sounding board is a man who is a liar and a hypocrite who has nothing good 
in him. If someone dreams that he is ringing the sounding board, he will spread 
and proclaim a false rumor. The «dream interpreters» said: “If someone dreams 
that he is ringing the sounding board in a church, he will take an oath regarding 
his activity in sales, purchases and commerce, because the church (br'a) indicates 
the sale (bai). The ring of the sounding board is a false oath.” 


The same interpretation is repeated in part in al-Muntakhab,'” and similar 
interpretations are quoted by Ibn Shāhīn.'® Al-Nabulusi’s paragraph on the 
sounding board repeats al-Dinawari and adds the following:' „а < su 3010 


E obs мы айыы Melt 45 uf unes eia 
42.4211 ; (The sounding board in a dream is a broker or a wife with children 
or a muezzin.'? Possibly it signifies notoriety and ignominy). 

The Oneirocriticon’s passage on the sounding board does not copy the 
interpretations given in Arabic dreambooks, but neither is it independent of 
Arabic dream interpretation. Ringing the sounding board summons the Chris- 
tian flock, and therefore congregating people to carry out the dreamer's will 
is an understandable interpretation of such a dream. That the dreamer should 
become "loud voiced," however, is somewhat out of place, until one remembers 
that the Muslim community is summoned with the call to prayer (айлап, 
literally “an announcement") from the top of a minaret, which requires a loud 
and melodious voice. The Christian interpretation of ringing the sounding 
board is inspired by the Muslim adhan. Al-Dinawari interprets the adhan as 


158 AI-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 76; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 144a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 143b. 
19 Al-Muntakhab, p. 331... 

'® Ten Shahin, nos. 7385-86 bis. 

161 Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, pp. 300-1, s.v. ju åL. 


12 Somebody who performs the call to prayer for Muslims. 
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sovereign power for those fit to exercise it and as a profitable profession for 


commoners; so does the Oneirocriticon: 


163 


ula al ay GH GLS ol GLa Gigs BE а BSG aly Saye GI ly Là 
31 8 LS ааз ЛГ МА! iub J SG e GL. eue AL DS jas BY, 
o 302 d э sel уз! ARS 44 ум 


Jf someone dreams that he performed the call to prayer and he is not a muezzin 
when he is awake, he will rule as far away as his voice reached, if he comes from 
an appropriate family.... If he is unsuitable for leadership because of his family, 
he will do well in commerce or in a profession where his profits and the cubits of 
selling and buying «that is, the goods exchanged,» will be plentiful.'^ 


Al-Nabulusi quotes further interpretations of the айлап. Their positive over- 


tones, and especially the connection of the adhàn with the sultan remind one 
of the euboulia (prudent council) to which the emperor's nobles are summoned 


in the Oneirocriticon: 9 


cles SIV! oaa аву Gall ull Lely! peas GLb pastas рав ule oij 
«ОШ God уе pel ү! 


The adhán signifies supplication, godliness, pious acts and good deeds.... If 
someone dreams that he performed the adhan among congregated people, he will 
invite people to the truth.... The adhan is indeed an invitation to a business matter 
in front of the sovereign. 


A woman dreaming that she performed the adhan has a negative interpretation 
in Arabic dreambooks, as a woman dreaming that she rang a sounding board 
does in the Oneirocriticon. Ibn Shahin (no. 872) interprets such a dream as 


follows: 4.1120 Su gam gle uas 4054533 Jal po ЕТЕ ail (gl; O43 


955 Gl ol, al al LI LESS y (If someone dreams that he performed the 


айһап together with the members of his household, it signifies that a disaster 
will occur. It is the same if a woman dreams that she performed the айлап). 


163 Al-Dinawart, fasl 8, bab 11, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 74a. 


'* These interpretations are repeated almost verbatim in al-Muntakhab (p. 47) and in al-Nabulusi, 


vol. 1, p. 21,s.v. (131. 
'6 A]-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, pp. 21-22, s.v. 313. 
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Building a Church 


The final paragraph from chapter 12 of the Oneirocriticon associates the build- 
ing of churches with marriage and with women (Drexl 9, 28—10, 4): 


' Eáv тїс iôn, бп ёктсєу éxxAnoiav, et uev T] Васл, yuvaiKa ёк véac KOOUT|GEL 
xai DYdoEL буалбүос TOD реуёдохс тїс ExKANOLAG. ёбу ёё tobto TOD KOLVOD 
Лао? Vedontai тїс, obtog лАо%®тоу £oprioet ANd yovalKkds npootaciac. ёбу ёё 
tobto iðn yuvri, £t цёу &yapóg £ouv, AopPaver дубро, et è travbpos, ynpevoer 
Kat GAAOV Arjyetat. 


If someone dreams that he built a church, if he is the emperor he will adorn a 
young woman and elevate her by analogy to the size of the church. If a commoner 
dreams this, he will find wealth through the protection of a woman. If a woman 
dreams this, if she is celibate, she will take a husband, and if she is married, she 
will be widowed and marry someone else. 


Christian churches are also discussed in Arabic dreambooks, but their interpre- 
tations differ greatly from those recorded in the Oneirocriticon. Al-Dinawari 
quotes the views of both Muslim and Christian dream interpreters, but even 
the Christian interpretations do not coincide with those of the Oneirocriticon: ^ 
H US 3 (5 Ls] à g uL jul «1593 503 es ed yos Lua ON sls рә 
ой) ula pele poda GU Reo dai eil uel) SU cs Чә ol ul; 

шї sod Gl в!) OO «(e Lidl Gade cala Là dans uà 1 sls OU 

оа Ааа ды Ol sly Ge үа АШИ ЫШ у Len Ge АЛШЫ OU Ly 

4352 ble (s 2 OLE SL cus Cees haag de pe dd Jonny ISL! 

pte d ya iama oua LG esu GIS 5), GLa „ШМ! eade зу аА 

OO clog М! joes Ја Jas Ol sly ola dass з gi gl teles tiii 
GIT Де cà Aa y JAR 91 oo gas 


If someone dreams that there was a church in his house, his words will have the 
same power as the words of the Christians; it is the same if he dreams that his 
house was a church. If he dreams that it was transformed into a church he will 
revolt against his leader. If he dreams that he was in a church, his views are the 
views of the Christians. If he passes through a church he will inquire after heresy. 


16 Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 75; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 144a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 143b. The 
first half of al-Dinawari’s chapter is repeated in al-Nabulusi’s paragraph on Jewish synagogues 
(vol. 1, p. 52, s.v. åa). Wherever al-Dinawari has “Christians” al-Nabulusi substituted "Jews." 
The word рѓа can mean both “church” and “synagogue.” Al-Dinawart's word for “synagogue” 
is kanisat-al-yahüd. The word kanisa in al-Nabulusi refers to the Christian churches. 
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The Christians said: “If someone dreams that he went to an altar and made 
repairs on it and mended something for some reason, he will practice goodness 
and people will speak of him in the most laudatory terms. If he dreams that he 
demolished it, he will let perish a landed estate that a group entrusted him with, or 
will abandon his religion. If he dreams that he went to the altar of some martyrs 
he will die or will be killed and will be honored upon his death. 


Both a/-Muntakhab and Ibn Shahin regard Christian churches from a clearly 
Muslim point of view, which results in overwhelmingly negative interpreta- 
tions. According to al-Muntakhab: 


ASII slag pe giles е9 УН уз ley By all ple Шз Ds 
Jagd s муру! gla ule y Lady ya ll y iladi уз les gadig 
oed! ley 5 ас уа sla eR Ше) 


A church signifies a graveyard, a brothel, a wine tavern, the abode of the infidels 
and of heresy, a place with music and singing, a place of lamentation, mourning 
and wailing, Hell and a God-forsaken place, as well as prison. 


There follow another ten lines of interpretations in the same spirit. 
Ibn Shahin’s interpretations of churches are as follows (nos. 1032-1035): 


Sl дз IAS day spià US dad gl laa gl aS ul y ped (V. YY) 
BLS Ls Lua Lua Ja а ugly cas (АТТ) US uà aas Y y ULL 
o adi s csse ll Ja ll olli GSS pei Las dl GILG el Los ШЫМ! 
34-3 ghall Jal Ge GUS Sha US us et алайы 4516), Ces (V. YE) 
dad 45! och уе Jar S (V. Y) n узд Уа ЫШ! Jal ous SIS Oly «1 ула 

Ое GIS! GL helal Gilg Lo LA уа 


(1032) If someone dreams of a church or a monastery or something like that, it is 
interpreted as a man who is a liar and beguiles people with his deeds, and there is 
no result <from this dream>. (1033) If someone dreams that he did in a church 
something which offends its people «i.e., the Christians» but does not violate the 
Shari‘a «i.e., Islamic law», this is an offense committed by the aforementioned 
man, and it is said that this is good. (1034) If someone dreams that he observed 
one of these things «that Christians do», if he is a righteous person, this is a good 
«portent», but if he is a sinner, there is nothing good in this «dream». (1035) It is 
said that if someone dreams that he did inside a church what is suitable for 
Christians «to do», this signifies the perpetration of sins. 


'€ Al-Muntakhab, p. 270. 
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Al-Nabulusi’s chapter on churches discusses this dream from both a Christian 
and a Muslim perspective, though he does not clearly state which of the inter- 
pretations should be applied to a Christian and which to a Muslim dreamer:'® 


424511, за 1l s daly alll le Uls aLi a Celal sre | à di м$ 
za Lag GAs SL ills 235); aS agi! le als Us, Salg 
eal! le daly! S alll, go Hl y ША! lag Real ple 111 
Sls s i MS э! О Vu ee SUL 91 Lec у) АБСА sas у! Cas suas y 

UU 
The church: this is for its people «i.e., for Christians» in a dream a symbol of 
knowledge, activity, asceticism, fear, and lamentation. Possibly it signifies sorrow, 
misfortune, deceit, slander, and defamation. Possibly a church also signifies heresy, 
the abode of tyranny, entertainment, gatherings, games, wine parties and impurities, 
a wife or a slave girl. «In addition», it signifies an unjust ruler. If a bachelor 
dreams that he entered a church he will get married or will beget a son or will err 
after pursuing the true religion, especially if he prostrates himself in front of the 
icons, or kisses them or shares an offering with them or has a zunnar'® around 
his waist. 


There follow another twelve lines of interpretations that largely repeat al- 
Dinawari and al-Muntakhab. 

Al-Nabulusi’s interpretations of a church are both negative and positive; the 
church can signify knowledge, pious deeds, marriage, and begetting a son, 
interpretations that coincide with the interpretations of mosques quoted in 
both al-Nabulusi and other Arabic dreambooks. They should evidently be 
applied only to Christian dreamers and appear to have been influenced by the 
significance of mosques for Muslim dreamers.'” The association of mosques 
with marriage and women is analogous to the association of churches with 


'* A]-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p. 187, s.v. às. 


' The zunnár is a belt that Christians living in Muslim lands were obliged to wear. 


'? Ibn Qutayba (bab 9) associates building a mosque with the performance of good deeds. 


Al-Dinawari (fas! 8, bab 56; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 82a-b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 139b) interprets а 
mosque as representing a knowledgeable person (alLe J 5), while building a mosque signifies 
“ the treasures of religion or a pious deed and enhancement of «the dreamer’s> religion" ( 433 
cell a bul 5 СЪС us Ме у! гуз), and praying in the mihrab of a mosque signifies 
begetting a son (fas! 8, bab 58; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 82b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 140a). Similar 
interpretations are repeated in al-Muntakhab, pp. 51-52; Ibn Shahin no. 984 (knowledge), no. 987 
(pious deeds); al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, рр. 229-31, s.v. sasu» and wl y. 
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marriage and women in the Oneirocriticon, and can be found in all five Arabic 
dreambooks. Ibn Qutayba states:'”" 


gee sls ela YI dhe uà eH US Lary Saal Jai „а Cos lesus Ls гуз) 
COUPES а RESTO ШЕЛ. Зы д ОНА 


Whoever builds a mosque will be prominent for his good deeds, and possibly this 
refers to a bond of kinship and marriage and such, because a mosque unites 
people and congregates those who are scattered in order to pray and remember the 
name of God. 


Al-Dinawari also interprets the mosque as marriage: „м. «31 (gl j оа 
“ЦЗ (If «someone» dreams that he built a mosque ... possibly this signifies а 
bond of kinship or marriage within his clan, or something like that). 


The interpretation of mosques quoted in al-Muntakhab (p. 267) is close to 
that of churches in the dreams of commoners according to the Oneirocri- 


ticon: 2323 сз eli (Ja? 551 "S alll "S [КЕЧИН ot eee 
Call y JULI sted, (If someone saw in his dream that he built a mosque ... 
for those who are celibate it signifies wedlock and marriage, as well as pursuit 


of wealth and worldly acquisitions)."" 

Ibn Shahin also associates dreaming of mosques with women and wedlock 
(nos. 985 and 995): c 5 53s 15-а а poss 45! (gl) Ge Qo all ple JL 
oat atte 8l pols J 585 aud AR aa 8l Lal (Jábir al-Maghribi said: “If 
someone dreamt that he erected a mosque, he will marry a devout woman... 
The mosque is interpreted as a woman of lofty rank" ). 

It is unlikely that the author of the Oneirocriticon relied on Muslim inter- 
pretations of Christian churches, even if they were recorded in his Arabic 
sources. More probably, he modeled his Greek interpretation of churches after 
the Arabic interpretation of mosques. 


V! Tbn Qutayba, bab 9, Yahuda ағ. 196, fol. 27b. 
'? A|-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 56, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 82b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 139b. The 


interpretations of al-Dinawari are repeated in al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p. 229, s.v. sanua. 


"3 AI-Muntakhab also discusses mosques on pp. 51-52. 
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On Changing Faith and Idol Worshiping 


In the first part of chapter 12 of the Oneirocriticon, "From the Account of the 
Indians on Changing Faith,"' dreams about conversion from Christianity to 
another religion are interpreted. Conversion to Judaism and Islam is generally 
interpreted as lack of faith and blasphemy, but other interpretations dependent 
on the identity of the dreamer are also given (Drexl 8, 1-9): 
"Еу тїс iðn Kat’ буар, Sti yptouavóc dv éBpáicev, odtog ок Åv t£Aetoc, 
GAAG ёослістос кол ВАаофтиос, кай eis GnMAELAV котаутіоеі. ёбу ёё Baou eg 
то®то isn, Gipeotv VEMTEPLGETOL KATA TOD AGOD a0t00. ёйу ёё тїс TOD KOLVOD 
Aaod тодто iðn, eis yevdouaptuptav avtopoAroet ёйу бё yuvn, ExiBovdos 
ota тф àvópl avtijc ёйу бё 800A0c, катй TOD iSiov болото PovAEvoeTal. 
ау ёё тїс їбт Kat’ буар, бт éuoyápioev, SWOtws TOV eipnuévov àxoprioexat 
ото. 


If someone dreams that, though he is a Christian, he converted to Judaism, he is 
not perfect, but unbelieving and blasphemous, and will end up damned. If a king 
dreams this, he will invent a heresy to the detriment of his people. If a commoner 
dreams this, he will resort to false witness. If a woman, she will be treacherous to 
her husband. If a slave, he will entertain thoughts against his own master. If 
someone dreams that he became a Muslim, the same thing will happen to him. 


Similar interpretations are given in Arabic dreambooks. According to Ibn 
Qutayba, ™ зд (s gà «Ша dalio ‚2 AS Spo uta (ull get Cl gly ye 
онъа GUS «Le ola (If someone dreamt that he changed into one of the 
unbelieving races, this is a heretic tendency «of the dreamer> that is practiced 
by this race). Arabic dreambooks state that dreaming of converting to a religion 


other than Islam foretells that the dreamer will indeed convert to the religion 
he dreamt about," but also that he will perpetrate grave sins, depravity, vileness, 


В Ex 100 Aóyov тфу Ivààv nepi лістеос Staddpov. 


15 Tbn Qutayba, bab 7, Yahuda аг. 196, fol. 27a. 

75 AI-Dinawari (fas! 8, bab 85; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 66a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 145a) interprets 
conversion to polytheism, including Christianity (which, from the Muslim point of view, counts as 
polytheism because of its doctrine of the Trinity), as follows: eX Yl la гул Js Ul (gl) гул 
Чоу! уз ull c Ras AS Là ud ail ls LII (If someone dreams that he converted from 
Islam to a polytheistic religion, he will abandon Islam for polytheism). The same interpretation is 
repeated in al-Muntakhab, which adds (p. 330): 348! 55 sli 3e! La | j3lS Jya «OUS Gl, gla 
ASII ces Geta! GLa lizel (If someone dreams that he became an unbeliever (аўт), his faith 
will coincide with the faith of the race of unbelievers «that he dreamt of). 
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and heresy. According to al-Dinawari, " «3L à (£55 43 «3l (gl j са as 


ule «Ш olga Le ples SLI! s osi Де уаз ше! cle is as 
«e (It is said that if someone dreamt he was a Jew, he will be bold with 
sinning and will insist upon <perpetrating> offenses and atrocious crimes by 
doing what God Almighty has forbidden him «to do>).'” Ibn Shahin states 
(nos. 1070 and 5423): ШЫМ LY! sal dl axle! Gc J эл Gl isl Go 
50 9 US Judy poles GIS 1 ils (If someone dreamt that he changed 
his religion from Islam to one of the false religions, this indicates the perpetration 
of a sin and, it is said, depravity and vileness). He then adds: 7,03 3 +11 Lets 
АУ cle sS 5. ded! Gob O85 us La La gga sles Ul (el y (If 
someone dreamt that he had become a Jew, he will take the path of heresy ... 
and will be in error). 

The next paragraph in the Oneirocriticon interprets dreaming of becoming 
a magos (Drexl 8, 10-12)? Еву tig iðn, бт. ийүос EyEVETO, ODTOS MLAGPYLPOS 
кої $iAónAOUtOG YEVNOETAL’ Ol үйр uáyot косиофроуёс gior, UNSEV 
лєрї Thc £keiOgv AvtanoddcEws AoyiGouevo:. (If someone dreams that he 
became a magos, he will be parsimonious and will love wealth, because the 
magoi are worldly minded, and think nothing of the retribution in the hereafter). 
The word magos in Greek means both “а magician” and “а Magian,” that is, 
an adherent of the Zoroastrian religion.'” The Christian interpretation of such 
a dream as pursuit of worldly wealth brings to mind the story of Simon the 
sorcerer (Simón magos), which is related in Acts 8:9-25, and justifies the 
translation of the word magos as “magician.” However, according to Arabic 
dreambooks, the pursuit of worldly wealth is also a characteristic of the Magians. 
Al-Dinawari'"" claims that somebody who becomes a Magian „2 1 


Las) cade e Go pall уу Last! 45 у АШ (will pursue worldly things 
without conflict with his religion, because the Magians are seekers of worldly 


77 A]-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 72; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 64a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 143a. Al-Dinawari’s 
interpretations of Jews are repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, pp. 348-49, s.v. (£4 s. 


P3 Al-Dinawari justifies this interpretation by adducing the example of Qur'àn 7:161-66. 

' The German translator of ће Oneirocriticon chose to render magos as “magician” (Brackertz, 
Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 27: "Hat er sich einer der Magie ergeben, wird er sein Herz an Geld 
und Reichtum hängen; Magier sinnen nämlich nur auf Irdisches und rechnen nicht mit der Vergeltung 
in Jenseits" ). The English translator rendered magos as “Magian,” but signaled the problem in 
a footnote (Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of Achmet, p. 90 and n. 19). 


m Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 64; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 63b; BN arabe 2745, fol. 142a. 
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<pleasures and possessions>). A similar interpretation is repeated by al-Nabu- 
Lgulsl s (If someone dreams that he is a Magian he will seek worldly acqui- 


sitions, for the Magians are the dogs of the world,'? as well as the lovers of 
temporal things and masters of worldly possessions). 

The Oneirocriticon also discusses dreams of worshiping idols. The interpre- 
tation of such a dream depends on what the idol is made of (Drexl 8, 13-9, 5): 


"Edy тїс iðn, STL xpoogkÜvnoev eióoAov ў ouiAnoev ў £tGAatogv ў ëtvyev i 
£1000n лар’ аъто?, ó HEV npockvvrjicac уєодтс yevroetat eig 0góv бї@ TO 
yevó£c то? ELSWAOD, ó дё OULATOUS À лолоісос Tj toyas ў тофӨєіс eig OAtyiv 
Loyupay ёрлесеітол, yevõhg sè gota тү Oys. ёйу eiio EvAiv@ тїс tpookv- 
vogi кот’ буор, о®тос évderc ёстол туос ueyiotéávov novnpot xai Ody bna- 
xovo8rjoetat, лєрї dv ду énióenOT. ёбу $ тїс npookvvrjon кот” óvap ei6 Ao 
£v caviót kateokevaopévo, oipeotápyng Aoyoudyos £otat yevðńs. ёйу 8ё& тс 
npookuvion ció ёЁ Gpyvpov, odtog лрос yuvoikac ёліоркос Kai уєФстпс 
yevioetar. ёйу õè то £ióoAov хросо?у 1, лаутАонос Éotat Kal apd Bao og 
OALBHGETAL кої TLLWPNOT|GETAL кої kukAGGoEL AVTOV TAELOTA KaKG’ &@у дё 
то?то ВаозАєзус tàn, map’ Evavtiov BALBHoETAL, Sót, болер ó @рүзрос eic 
Yvvaikag SLAKPIVETAL, обто кої Ó xpvoóc, toic йудрасіу боту ҳарду unori 
EF Ünvov, 1000010v giç BAiyLV GyEL TOUS ópóvtac aùtòv Kad’ Orvouc. ёйу ёё 
то eL8MAOV халко?у ў otónpoOv 1] ролоВёо?у 1, ó 10010 іёфу yevóónAovtog 
Eotar’ тофта yàp лбута ске0т TOD кӧсрох £loiv. 


If someone dreams that he worshiped an idol or talked to it or wrestled with it or 
beat it or was beaten by it, the one who worshiped it will be untruthful to God 
because of the falseness of the idol; he who talked to it or wrestled with it or beat 
it or was beaten by it will be afflicted by grave sorrow, but this sorrow will be 
fake. If someone in a dream worships a wooden idol, he will beseech an evil 
noble <for some favor> and will not be heard, whatever his request. If someone in 
a dream worships an idol made of planks, he will become a heresiarch and a 
quibbler filled with lies. If someone worships an idol made of silver, he will lie 
and swear falsely to women. If the idol is golden, he will be all-daring and will be 
distressed by the king and will be punished and numerous evils will surround him. 
If a king dreams this, he will be distressed by enemies, for just as silver is 
interpreted as women, gold causes to men who have dreamt of it as much sorrow 
as the joy it brings them when they are awake. If the idol is made of bronze or 
iron or lead, the one who dreams of it will obtain fake riches, because all these 
metals are objects of this world. 


181 


Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, pp. 627-28, s.v. уч as. 
182 On the basis of al-Dinawari’s text, al-Nàbulusi's Lal (у < (dogs of the world) should 
probably be changed to Lad! — Lb (pursuers of worldly pleasures and possessions). 
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Arabic dreambooks also connect the interpretion of the adoration of idols 
with the material used for the idol’s construction. Their interpretations gener- 
ally coincide with those given in the Oneirocriticon, as is evident in the examples 
below: 

Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 87; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 66a-b; BN arabe 2745, 
fol. 145a-b:'*° 


ofl Gas о уйа GLA GS гуз aall LS Là GIs aS JL Шыл 
OLS ola Inka э! Gls 4а ile gl tle! Jo otk os уа 
ilU dll Gaia Jay gl ойбу 05 Se pals Gas gS CL аз ул 
2 Spe GIS Sly Lert! 95s 91 es pty JUS he las 95 Se die JU 5 

чә озна э Цеа 9 Lin! aas lbs OL Gale; 91 sre yl 


The Muslims say: “An idol is a false and fabricated image; it is a deceitful man 
with a beautiful face and an evil character. If someone dreams that he worshiped 
an idol rather than God Almighty, he will lie against God with a falsehood that he 
devised according to his own opinion. If the idol is made of wood he will approach 
by analogy to his faith <in the idol> a man of power who is unfair, hypocritical, 
and handsome, according to the saying of God Almighty: “And when thou seest 
them their figures please thee; and if they speak thou givest ear unto their speech. 
They are as though they were propped up blocks of wood” [Qur'àn 63:4]. If the 
idol is made of faggots, the dreamer will pursue theological disputes and debates 
in his religion. If the idol is made of silver, the dreamer will go to a woman or a 
foreign slave girl in treachery or wantonness by using his religion. If the idol is 
made of gold, he will perpetrate something abominable in connection with his 
religion, approach a man whom God Almighty detests and suffer from him something 
abominable, and fear for money that he paid or for worldly ornaments. If the idol 
is made of brass, iron, or lead, he will pursue worldly pleasures and acquisitions 
through his religion and will forget his Lord. 


Cf. also al-Muntakhab, chapter 46, pp. 329 ff: 


sly Cre ped у GLA йй о уай aue God ал &Ш! ga Bula Gail 
day Lay ple Cu esl oos Ja fais il ple Joo pie зала ls 
AU) duain Ja, tl ods tls АЗ гуз ote (gil алд! HS OLS GL 


I8 The same interpretations are repeated in al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, pp. 48-49, s.v. Me 
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Sls < оа 9 ра he Shad le ola) (Jai s oS be das eroe s (IUS 
Lola э ы dt a dasi шышы U аза ili Laa Gs aiall ohi lS 
oala, yl asa gl уйша уаз aiall S GL oha Esca у УШЫ aay ele 
daal Ba а gaia elses gaY а Д у s 
эз5әз Ша te, 5) ULB DI азн 5 gb ely 5 dias dais LG cons 

„daa UI dal ge id ygol ga yol aY oah ТРЕЯ 


The <only> one entitled to be worshiped is God Almighty. Whoever worships 
anything other than Him is wrong and has gone astray. If someone dreams that 
he worshiped anything other than God, it means that he is occupied with deception 
affecting his own love for what is approved by his Lord. If the idol which he 
worshiped is made of gold, he will approach a man who is odious to God 
Almighty and will suffer something horrible at his hands. His dream signifies the 
loss of his money together with weakness in his faith. And if this idol is made of 
silver, something regarding disloyalty and immorality will afflict the dreamer in 
connection with a woman or a slave girl. And if this idol is made of brass or iron 
or lead, he will renounce religion for the sake of worldly pleasures and will forget 
his Lord. If this idol is made of faggots, he will renounce his religion and leave it 
behind him, and will befriend an oppressive governor or a hypocritical man and 
will find religion pleasant, not for the sake of God, but for the sake of worldly 
things. 


Cf. also Ibn Shahin, nos. 1073 and 1075: 


Jao ull Jhb Jae SAS ba 5 [уз (Салма залз 45! gly eg (V. VY) 
oe &з Gab Le Hs coles GLa els be cos OLS Dlg Galas Gad 
Ga eis OLS Gly aai aY coos Olga yds as Lag aea 
уэ! gl oe с А53 a SIS oly gah Car TRE di aL aa iai 
Le sh gala sl sate gl Gules Gre US ols ума ella гул «d Lass <А So 
oues Jay co oS al Jody Lad! lb! ал bs Us 4л М 
Oba] Jad taa Ja gl а gl placed! cya Laia suas dil cel) cras (V. Y) 
De 2248 J gues os Sa Dos Crane 3 УШ Y [уа cosas 4З АБДАН us 
«M Cu Цено Ч оа] Stay Gales SIS | ра Len y cos Lal ells 

BÀ «dL à bs JaK Y y red le GUS us coss 


(1073) If someone dreams that he adored an idol made of wood, he will approach, 
through a good-for-nothing man, a devious and hypocritical individual. If the idol 
is made of woven twigs, he will pursue whatever disputes are brought to him, or 
something like that, and it is said that he will become associated with someone 
because of slander. If the idol is made of silver, he will go to a woman for 
something improper. If the idol is made of gold, he will become involved in an 
abominable situation and harm will befall him because of it. If the idol is made of 
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copper or iron or lead or something like that, he will become associated <with 
someone> because of worldly pursuits, and it is said that he will approach a man 
who behaves like a thief.... 

(1075) If someone dreams that he worshiped an idol or talked to it or did with it 
something that people do when they are awake, he will befriend someone whose 
friendship will not be beneficial, and harm may befall him because of this friend. 
It is said that «this harm» will be the perpetration of a sin or something that will 
happen to «the dreamer unbeknownst to him» because of this «friendship» to the 
point that «the dreamer» will be greatly amazed «when he finds out», and will 
have no idea at all about his situation. 


The Oneirocriticon includes a paragraph on fire worship (Drexl 9, 6-11): 


Ебу ic iðn кат’ буар, Sti rpoceKbvyjoe 1H лорі, о0тос ёстіу &л1бтүт®у GEvdaTa 
Kai £&ovoiav ià thv tod торбос боуашу. ёйу тїс npookvuvrion йудракос, 
Tiyouv лор GdAoyov xat йколуоу Kal ávai8áAotov, xtrjtop Éotat хросо? бло 
аёікіас dvaAÓYoc tfi тоббттүтос OD єїбє лорос xoi dzoxktrjoezat тђу лісту 
avtod. 


If someone dreams that he worshiped fire, he is seeking office and authority 
because of the power of fire. If someone worships coals, that is, fire that has no 
flame, smoke, or soot, he will acquire through wrongdoing gold in proportion to 
the amount of fire he saw and will lose his faith. 


Similar interpretations are given in Arabic dreambooks. According to Ibn 
Qutayba,'™ icla Jay pe «Lll peas cits М sas 3 (el, ol 
Cud lbs alpa GL ou OU 5S at OD oa caes 5! ОШ 
. 94 ell У (If someone dreams that he worshiped fire, he will defy God 
Almighty by showing obedience to the devil or will seek war. If the fire had 
no flames, it represents something unlawful that he will seek with his religious 
life, because unlawfulness <is symbolized by> fire). Ibn Shahin (no. 1072) 
adds: 8$ 4L& М! cols gba ШЫ! gaan be uL saan 45141, 
Съ elle dead JULI) SaL e Jigs Ll! „5 YL. Gls «iL (If someone 
dreams that he worshiped fire, he will support the sultan, and if the fire abates, 
he will seek unlawful money. And it is said that the adoration of fire <indicates> 
serving an unjust king). 


4 Ibn Qutayba, bab 7, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27a; the interpretation is repeated verbatim in 


al-Muntakhab, chap. 46, р. 330; similar interpretations in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 290, s.v. „L 
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Judges 


In the Byzantine Empire, the term krités (judge) could mean any one of a 
number of high-ranking officials with judicial and administrative authority. 
The significance of judges in dreams is discussed in chapter 15 of the Oneiro- 
criticon, “From the Indians on Judges and Balances.” The qualifications and 
functions of a Byzantine &rites do not justify placing this discussion with the 
religious chapters; the author merely followed the order he found in his Arabic 
sources, "^ as is confirmed by the fact that almost every interpretation contained 
in chapter 15 can be matched to interpretations found in Arabic dreambooks: 
"Ебу тїс бт Kat’ буар é&avtóv Kpitiy yeyovóta Лао? Kai ок fjv ikavóc elg tò 
Kpivey, о0т0$, ёбу ёҳт 680v tage 1Siov, AnotevOrjoetar’ ёбу ёё 650v отк ExT 
cabedion, rtmyevoet opóðpa ёАєғ1у0с yevópevoc. *” 
If someone dreams that he became a judge of people.and he was not fit to judge, if 


he is traveling, he will be robbed. If he is not traveling, he will become poor and 
extremely pitiful. 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 10 (a1), Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27b: 


Cube gh jab eli уа Gad у el es Lela Las eil sly Oe э 
Lal! eo oae ual E yia OSG e Gly Dias GIS GF Go pb! 


If someone dreams that he became a judge among the people and was not suitable 
for it, he will be robbed if he is traveling, and if he is not traveling, he will be 
afflicted with some worldly tribulation." 


Ебу tig 169, Sti ExpiOn napa крїто® àyvopiotov, оётос nav, б tv бу adta 
£kpiOn, кратеітох 6 yàp критђс cic Өєо® лросолоу avayetar.'” 


If someone dreams that he was judged by an unknown judge, let him hold onto 
whatever was decided in his case, because the judge is reckoned to be God. 


'5 For the meaning of the term in various texts and periods, see ODB, s.v. “Judge.” Additional 


information and bibliography in S. Troianos, He these tou nomikou dikasté ste Byzantiné koinónia 
(Athens, 1993). 


'% In the Muslim lands, a judge (qadi) is appointed by the government on the basis of his 
superior knowledge of religious law, and by virtue of this connection is usually listed among the 
religious dream symbols of Arabic dreambooks. 


‘7 Drex] 12, 1-6. 

18 The same interpretation is repeated in al-Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 19 („шм %1!); Esad Efendi 
1833, fol. 101a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 154a-b; also in ai-Muntakhab, p. 148; Ibn Shahin, no. 1098; 
al-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, р. 157, s.v. ala . 


I? Drexl 12, 10-12. 
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Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 10, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 27b: 


АЗ DAS уфа pols 41 д3 «3 ul y 
And if the judge is unknown, this is interpreted as God, the omnipotent and 
exalted, according to His saying “Не telleth the truth and He is the Best of 
Deciders” [Qur'àn 6:57],'? and according to His saying "Your Lord has decreed” 
[Qur'àn 17:23] and «because» He will judge His servants and because everything 
is done according to His decree. If he dreams that «the unknown judge» has 


pronounced a judgment about something in his favor, this will be done according 
to what was decreed. 


Edy ig iðn kat’ буар Goytov f| то Aeyóue vov kaunavòv £v тӧло TVi oxaguiCÓueva, 
TAVTA eliç TPSGMMOV VOELTW KPLTOD. Kal ёйу EXT о толто Sov ёікпу, et èv iðn 
avid e€éitootueva ёу 176 стабрібғсдол, SixarwOyjoetar, ei 6€ итү, od ёколоет- 
сето1` aL yàp KAGOTLYYES то? Cuyod eic tà ta dváyovtat TOD кріто?, tà бё EV 
toic MAGOTLYELV £ión ot Абүо ісі THV Kpivouévov. gàv бё tò Coyvov iðn 
£ió£GLov Kat kaBapóv, уоєіто), Sti © крїтїйїс то? tónov Sikatds £ottv: £i бё tc 
NAGOTLYYAG iðn соуєстрациёуос ў kexAaopnévac, TOV KPLTHV то? толо, EV @ 
тофта else, voeitw йбікоу. el ёё tór kAacOÉvta TOV орду TOD Guytov, £v @ at 
NAGOTLYYES блтортутол, too, От. KIVSuVEEL ó крїтїїс 100 tónov 1 àxoOaveitat. 

“Opoiws кол Eni то? Aeyouevov кацтоуо?. ороіос tá Te цӧёла кой тб рётра 
THY айттуу KPLOLV кол Аслу £yovotv AVAAGYHS, KATWTEPOLs 5E лросолоцс KPLTOV 
£ogapuótovta. 


If someone sees in his dream that a balance or a steelyard was used someplace 
for weighing, let him understand it to represent the person of a judge. If the 
dreamer is involved in a lawsuit and dreams that the scales were balanced in the 
weighing, he will be vindicated; if they were uneven, he will not be vindicated, 
because the scales of the balance are reckoned as the judge's ears, while the 
goods on the scales are the words of the litigants. If he sees that the balance was 
well adjusted and honest, let him know that the local judge is fair. If he sees the 
scales turned upside down or broken, let him understand that the judge of the 
place where he saw this is unfair. If he sees that the pole of the balance that the 
scales hang from is broken, he should know that the local judge is in danger or 
will die. 

Likewise for the steelyard. And likewise, the modii" and other measures have 
the same interpretation and solution, but are applied to judges of lower ranks. 


' The quotation reads slightly differently in standard editions of the Qur'àn: Gall ja . 

P?! The same interpretation is repeated in al-Dinawari, fas! 9, bab 19 (2211); Esad Efendi 
1833, fol. 101a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 154b. Also in al-Muntakhab, p. 149; Ibn Shahin, no.1 100; 
al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 158, s.v. yale . 

9? Drex] 12, 16-13, 3. 


193 The modios was a unit of measure for both grain and land. Cf. ODB, s.v. "modios." 
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Ibn Qutayba, bab 11, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 28a: 


ce OLS Uae yl Cold у SI at! з ol Lai pola)! LA уул 
A533 М YI Seales ICN 


The balance is the judgment of the judge, and whatever <a dreamer> saw regarding 
the balance, either straightness or tilt, <indicates that> the judgment of the judge 
will be analogous.... The scale of the balance is the hearing of the judge and the 
dirhams™ are the litigations. In this case, the judge will hear the litigations <and 
decide> by analogy with the manner in which the dirhams are put on the scale of 
the balance. The dish is justice; the pole of the balance and its scale are the judge 
himself. The measure of grain is like the balance, only less <important>. 


Al-Dinawari, fas! 13, bab 33; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 144a: 


е Lanes Ute od рау US Geld уа быш шд! SLE GI pulls 
dois ьа... plat! as эдас sy... pal cis cos ull Jia; 
PAI gle за! Jaan cis уе 4 brads cil Use ola! s 
ce eal oai s esp SY! CAS „зл, ple sl aid!) Poo Lis 
| | РТТ 


The steadfast and correct balance signifies the local judge with respect to his 
fairness and the soundness of his knowledge.... And it is said that the weights 
<placed as counterpoise on the balance> is his knowledge of jurisprudence ... and 
the pole of the balance is the judge himself.... Its two scales are the hearing of the 
judge and the weights are the fairness with which he will make a decision. And 
likewise, justice will be brought to bear upon the dispute according to how the 
weights counter the dirhams on the other scale. The dirhams are the litigations. 


Cf. also Ibn Shahin, no. 5217: 


eal july gual ill mow үа Sl yall Sy... pals J 52 GLa гу] Sall Lal y 
Cre Le dI ae А (уул wires pol)! sic a gies уу] RSS (gil! 

oaa] 
As for the balance, it is interpreted as the judge.... The scale of the balance is the 
hearing of the judge and the dirhams that are on the scale of the balance are the 


1% The dirham in this context is a measure of weight. The word can also refer to a monetary 


unit. 
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litigations brought before the judge. The brass plates of the balance represent the 
justice brought by the judge to the litigants.” 


Ibn Shahin, no. 5218: 
cote Jay OL asl sal ol Ја Yl tell Ja 2 Stall gly уаз 
Чез UI Lal 


If someone dreams that a balance that was straight tilted to one side, this signifies 
the fairness and equity of the judge. 


Ibn Shahin, no. 5220: 
205 ge gle Jas Ls Susi ad sl yall agas ly oe le SI JUS y 
OLI Hi 
Al-Kirmani said: “If someone dreams that the pole of a balance is broken, this is 
interpreted as the death of the local judge.” 
The interpretation of the Byzantine kampanon (steelyard) in the Oneirocriticon 
copies the interpretation of its Arabic counterpart, the gabban, as is evident 
from the interpretations quoted by Ibn Shahin (nos. 5221 bis and 5222): JL ; 
яё И Ua s be Jas 5L 65; VEL o4 Us (Јабіг al-Maghribi said: 
“The dream of a steelyard (gabban) signifies the proxy of the judge”). And: 
s pel OS s Si Де Jas eb oos GLa 3 ouis esl sl у уаз 
1414-4, (If someone dreams that he was weighing something with a 


steelyard, this signifies that the proxy of the judge will appoint him to judge 
the litigations brought before «the proxy»). 


Hands and Fingers as Symbols of Prayer 


Chapter 72 of the Oneirocriticon, “From the Indians on Hands,” interprets the 
fingers of the hand as follows: 
of Ex тфу Ivédv лєрї xeipóv 


Ai xeipeg кої ot SAKTVAOL Els TH Épya tis лістеос TOV буӨролоу dtaKpivovtat. 
ёбу tic iðn кат буар, öt nAe(ovag 6akr0AoUG £xktrjcato £v TH XELPL AVTOD, 
npoc8noet £ic тйс EVYAS AVTOD Kal дууатос EOTAL EV tfj пісте GVTOD. ороіос 
éav тїс (n, Ott &xórm ёк tov daxtbAwv ato elc, GueAtoet Kai DOEAEL EK TOV 


55 This interpretation is repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 256, s.v. (1а . 
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EvYOV о0то?. кої npõtoç ó иёүас TOV бактолоу Kkpivetot є1с THY £UxTiv TOD 
ópOpov, SevtEpos Түто ó Avyavóg eig tfjg трітпс dpag THY EvyTV KpiveTat, 
трітос Ò рёсос THs ËKTNG Hpac, о бл’ adtod Түто1 Ó тётортос тїс £vátng pas, 
пёрлтос ó EAGYLOTOS тїс £onepivrjg EDYTS. Kal ô £àv náOr тїс EE atv, eig 
TAG £ipnuévag EDYGS SiaKpivetat. ӧроіос àv iðn тїс, OTL EydyN T Exon 
TEAEOV ў EXMPLOON, eic PEYLOTHY Guaptiay EAevoetar’ ёбу ёё 17, бт. алокатёотт 
Kal 1001, eic ретбууоо1у кої ёліотрофђу EEL. 


72. From the Indians on Hands 


The hands and fingers signify a person’s acts of faith. If someone dreams that he 
had more «than five» fingers on his hand, he will add to his prayers and will be 
strong in his faith. Likewise, if someone dreams that one of his fingers has been 
cut off, he will neglect and lessen the number of his prayers. The thumb signifies 
the morning prayer; the forefinger, the prayer of the third hour; the middle finger, 
the prayer of the sixth hour; the ring finger, the prayer of the ninth hour; the little 
finger, the evening prayer. And whatever happens to one of the fingers refers to 
the «corresponding» prayers just mentioned. Likewise, if someone dreams that 
«one of his hands» is frozen, or completely cut off, or severed, he will commit a 
very great sin. If he dreams that it is healed and became healthy, he will repent 
and reform. 


In Christianity, prayer is the means by which the believer communicates with 
God, but there are no set times or numbers for prayer. The New Testament 
enjoins Christians to pray without ceasing. Monastic communities from the 
fourth century onward developed a schedule of daily prayer that evolved into 
the six (not five) liturgical hours contained in the horologia, the earliest sur- 
viving manuscript of which dates from the 9th century.'” In Islam, on the 
other hand, ritual prayer (salah) is one of the Five Pillars of the faith." Its 
performance with prescribed movements and recitations at five set hours daily 
is obligatory from the age of seven. If it is impossible to perform the ritual 
prayer at the appointed time, it must be made up later. The five fingers repre- 
senting five daily prayer in the Oneirocriticon is therefore much more ap- 
propriate for Islam, and in fact can be found in Arabic dreambooks and was 
copied from the Arabic source for the Greek text. Ibn Qutayba states it succinctly 


(bab 14, fol. 30а): уа 11 ol glued! | 211 уе pale! (The fingers on 
the hand are the five daily prayers). Al-Dinawari's relevant passage (fas! 6, 


1% See ODB, s.v. "Horologion," "Prayer," and "Hours, Liturgical." 

7 The Five Pillars of Islam (i.e., the fundamental tenets that all Muslims are required to 
observe) are the following: the bearing of witness (shahdda), the five daily prayers (salah), 
almsgiving on a stipulated scale (zakah), fasting during the month of Ramadan (sawm), and 
performing the pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj). 
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bab 90; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 58a) is more detailed: 


GUI, pa all bgla els C x ost! ol glut! pm „д sill pal, 
byla алы! Lied! ъа paill y aall igla bus gl ly ght! 59а 
ol al» OL ж she i aly ola gloat dashes! 5! shy ola all 
Baal у шай Gla ж 51211 i doled 4а aS Las шз! 5 J gb! daub! 

591211 Gls ol ул Ls 4x Lal cus 
The fingers of the right hand are the five «daily» prayers: the thumb is the early 
morning prayer; the forefinger is the midday prayer; the middle finger is the 
afternoon prayer; the ring finger is the sunset prayer and the small finger is the 
night prayer. And if the dreamer dreams that his fingers are short, this refers to his 
prayers; and if he dreams that his fingers became longer and more beautiful than 
they were, this signifies the proper performance of his prayers. And if one of his 


fingers is missing, «it means» he is neglecting the prayer that corresponds to that 
finger. ^ 


The Color Green as Representing Piety and Godliness 


In discussing various articles of clothing and ornamentation, the Oneirocriticon 
frequently refers to the special significance of color for the interpretation of a 
given object seen in a dream. Green, in particular, is consistently associated 
with religious faith. For example, five of the six times it is mentioned in the 
Oneirocriticon it involves religion. The six passages are the following: £i бё 
ión, Ot Воле ówrAÓv véov, véav yuvaikav evpoet ... el è «£o» 
прбсіуоу, Tio) £otat Ta трос Өєбу (If someone dreams he wore a new 
cloak, he will get a new wife and if it «is» green, she will be faithful in 
matters pertaining to God);'” kai tò лрбсіуоу ypápua &xi лаутос лросфлоо 
gis лістіу койлуу SLaKpivetat Kai Ent уєкро? kai Góvtog gis oMoUG 
avtov ðiakpivetar (The color green is interpreted as good faith for every 
person. For both a dead and a living person it is interpreted as salvation);"? ei 
бё npáoiov <кареЛооклоу ёВале> EvpNaEL yos kal óvoua u£yvotov 
gic thv лісту ойто? (If someone puts on a green kamelaukion,"' he will 


US Repeated verbatim in a/-Muntakhab, p. 90, and Ibn Shahin, no.1527. 
'? Chap. 156, Drexl 115, 9. 
20 Chap. 156, Drexl 116, 24-26. 


9! А kamelaukion is a kind of cap; for details, see E. Piltz, Kamelaukion et mitra. Insignes 
byzantins impériaux et ecclésiastiques (Stockholm, 1977). 
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acquire a lofty and exalted reputation on account of his faith); ei бё ñv 


npáoiog «n бодла>, £oprioet MAOVTOV kai £&ovotav did үоуокос̧ (If 
his outer garment is green, he will find wealth and power through a woman); 
gi $6 йу ёк лрасіуоу МӨоу <td otéuua>, £oprjoet onépónuov буора èv 
nâo єїс тє tijv ліотіу xai thv Baclireiav атоо (If the crown was 
adorned with green stones, he will enjoy a tremendous reputation throughout 
the world for his faith and rulership);*“ and «ei бё {8n, 611 £Aoe бакто)лоу> 
£i бё onv лрӣс1уос ó М№Өос <то? 6aktuA(ov» є®їртүсєт £&ovotav kal 
тісті аүаӨђу Kata thv kaðapótnta то? Ai00v (If he dreams that he 
received a ring, if the stone of the ring is green, he will have power and good 
faith commensurate with the clarity of the stone).”” 

In the Byzantine world, green was also not devoid of social and political 
symbolism, since commerce in certain green items was controlled, and court 
ceremonial dictated its use on particular occasions.” However, what its religious 
symbolism was is unclear. The green color of the unpainted relief icons in 
steatite, which were produced from the tenth century onwards, is associated 
with purity and is used as a metaphor for the Virgin's immaculate state. But it 
is uncertain whether this symbolism was understood by the Byzantines as 
universal and was applied to everything green.”” In the Muslim world, on the 
other hand, green is indisputably an auspicious color; its special significance 
is established in the Qur'an, where the believers resting in Paradise are said to 
be dressed in robes of green silk (18:31; 36: 80; 76:21) and “reclining upon 
green cushions and lovely druggets" (55:76). Green is the color of both heaven 
and water. The Prophet's standard and the clothes of his son-in-law ‘Ali were 
also green. To this day green turbans are the exclusive prerogative of the 
descendants of the Prophet through “АП, and green is the color of the ceremonial 
dress of religious scholars, the ‘ulama. 

The special significance of green in the Muslim context is also evident in 


the interpretations of Arabic dreambooks."* Ibn Qutayba states that 3 l; 


* Chap. 216, Drexl 169, 7-8. 

° Chap. 225, Drexl 177, 14-15. 
™ Chap. 245, Drexl 201, 19-20. 
2% Chap. 258, Drexl 212, 13-15. 


2% See Hunger, Reich der neuen Mitte, pp. 86-88; see also I. Kalavrezou, Byzantine Icons in 
Steatite, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1985), vol. 1, p. 84. 


297 To the best of my knowledge, the only discussion of the symbolism of green in Byzantine 
civilization is by Kalavrezou, Byzantine Icons in Steatie, vol. 1, esp. pp. 31-32 and 79-85. 


2% An analysis of the significance of green in Arabic dream interpretation based on al-Muntakhab, 
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ЗА Bal old Gy Gost! ‚8 due LAI! ‚4 (Green clothes signify 
excellence in religion, because green is the color of the clothes worn by the 
inhabitants of Рагайіѕе).2% Further on in his dreambook, Ibn Qutayba interprets 
a broken sandal as a journey, and its color as revealing the purpose of the 
journey: =5LS el poe cU S Gly laa$ 5 Ye GALS els gu LS Là 
OLS el pas 256 5l 5 Gos call Gls el дд GALS ls зә clle 
-ads o» (If the sandal is black «the journey? is about money and sovereignty, 
if it is red it is in pursuit of joy, if it is green <the journey> is in pursuit of 
religion, and if it is yellow <the journey> is about sickness and sorrow). A 
few lines down, Ibn Qutayba states that a new sandal symbolizes a woman. 
Her qualities depend on the color of the sandal, according to the symbolism of 
colors just outlined.*"' 

In his chapter on green clothes, al-Dinawari also associates green with 
religious piety:^" 
Ld Usil Salae y ese radi, ze y АЗ RIT ios] sa РЕ ИЯ ууй 
«Ш aie JUS oua corel gy 3 ајә usada [ул Ids LLG оу 
loge Coal! 3) Là L ol Goals 5-45 Vill (al OLS Sy Ls 

е peii Quad Spo eg 


If someone dreams that he wore green clothes, the color green for a living person 
signifies religion and submission to God, according to the saying of God Almighty: 
“They shall be robed in green garments of silk and brocade” [Qur'àn 18:31]. 
Green for a dead person «indicates» that he is in a good position beside God 
Almighty, because the clothes of the inhabitants of Paradise are green." At war 
«a green garment» means that «the person wearing it in the dream» will depart 
from this world as a martyr. It is said that if someone is wearing green, he will 
receive an inheritance. 


Ibn Shàhin, and al-Nàbulusi was made by I. Zilio Grandi, "Un esempio di interpretazione dei 
sogni nell'Islam: il colore verde," Annali di Ca’ Foscari 26:3 (1987), pp. 53-66; the special 
significance of green in Islam is discussed on pp. 57-58. 

?? Ibn Qutayba, bab 24, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 40b. 

?? Tbn Qutayba, bab 25, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 416. 

?! An identical interpretation of sandals and their color (omitting green, however) can be found 
in the Oneirocriticon, chap. 226, Drexl 178, 12-15. The same significance for each of the colors 
discussed by Ibn Qutayba can be found in various passages in the Oneirocriticon; see, for 
example, chapter 156, Drexl 115, 6-11 and 116, 15-26. 

29 Каз] 25, bab 30 (sH! ces 55А sl! а); Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 251a; repeated in 
al-Nàbulusi; see Zilio Grandi, “Un esempio di interpretazione dei sogni," p. 58. 

? Cf. Drexl 116, 24-26 mentioned earlier. 
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Al]-Dinawari's interpretations connect precious stones in shades of green with 
religious righteousness:*" e э АН co ell JUS Hl cya acm s Hlg spe! 


5 JX se JUL (ule uj lal 5 cus E 599 Ges ale $2425 5 (The 
emerald and the chrysolite <signify>, among men, a cultured?" and valiant 
person and a truthful friend who is characterized by religious piety. «They 
also signify» godliness, high esteem, and attainment of lawful money). 

Interpretations of green along the same lines can also be found in a/-Mun- 
takhab, Ibn Shahin, and al-Nabulusi.”"* [t is possible that the symbolism of 
green in Islam coincided with an analogous Christian notion in Byzantium, 
but if so it is not nearly as well attested and omnipresent as the Muslim one.?" 
The evidence of the Arabic dreambooks suggests that the Greek interpretations 
of green were not prompted by associations this color might have had for the 
Byzantines, but by the interpretations found in the Arabic sources employed 
by the Greek author. 


Muslim Taboos 


Among the best known of Muslim religious observances is abstinence from 
alcohol and pork. Given the Islamic provenence of the interpretations contained 
in the Oneirocriticon, one might expect that these Muslim taboos would some- 
how be reflected in the Christian dreambook, but instead the Oneirocriticon 


24 A]-Dinawari, fas! 20, bab 32; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 206a. 
* The text is not vocalized. The word 23 4 s could mean either “well-mannered, cultured, 
educated" (muhadhdhab) or “teacher, educator" (muhadhdhib). 


* For references, translation and discussion of further examples from al-Muntakhab, Ibn 
Shahin and al-Nabulusi, see I. Zilio Grandi, "Un esempio di interpretazione dei sogni," esp. pp. 
58 ff. 


?" [n Revelation 21:18 the foundation of the wall in New Jerusalem is of jasper, which is 
thought of as a dark green color. At least two Middle Byzantine descriptions of Paradise mention 
thrones of green stone. In the 9th-century Life of St. Philaretos the Merciful (who lived in the 8th 
century), God is said to be seated on an emerald stone; and in the IOth-century Life of St. Basil the 
Younger, the saint is said to be seated in Paradise on a green throne. See M. H. Fourmy and M. 
Leroy, “La Vie de S. Philaréte," Byzantion 9 (1934), p. 163; A. N. Veselovskij, “Razyskanija v 
oblasti russkogo duchovnogo sticha," Sbornik Otdelenija russkogo jazyka I slovesnosti 
Imperatorskoj Akademii nauk 46 (1889-90), p. 44. However, a system of color symbolism does 
not seem to have existed in Byzantium; see L. James, Light and Colour in Byzantine Art (Oxford- 
New York, 1996), pp. 108-9. 
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consistently interprets both drunkenness and alcohol as wealth and authority;^'* 


the eating of pork is also interpreted as representing wealth, and pigs and 
boars as signifying a strong enemy.^? Although these chapters have no religious 
overtones, this does not necessarily indicate that the author of the Oneirocriticon 
departed radically from his Arabic sources. In fact, he followed the Arabic 
interpretations on the same topics quite closely. 

Most of the interpretations appearing in chapter 279, “From the Indians, 
Persians and Egyptians on Pigs," сап be matched with identical interpretations 
found in the five Arabic dreambooks: 


Drex! 226, 14-20: O yoipos eis лросолоу kataneppovnuévov ёхӨро? Svvatod 
Kpivetat. ёйу 1ӧт тїс, бт £noAéumogv xoipov dypiov, £xy0póv Suvatov Kai 
NOAVEEOTALOTOV TOAELTOEL’ «£i дё £oóvevoe TOV yoipov, TOV EXOPOV ANWALCEL>. 
Tovto ёё E€ovoiaotaic Lovois Bewpeitar Aoc бё £àv iðn тото, eic tpóoonov 
EKELVOV KPLVETAL AV’ Et bE TIWYOS T] TOD KOLVOD Лоо? ó 10v, £oprioet póßov 
xat OXiyiv кол тшортоу бло EXOpav. 


The pig is to be interpreted as a strong and contemptible enemy. If someone 
dreams that he fought a wild pig, he will fight a mighty and heavily armed enemy; 
<if he killed the pig, he will slay the enemy>. Such a dream is only dreamt by 
rulers. If someone else dreams it, it should be interpreted as referring to a ruler. If 
the dreamer is a pauper or a commoner, he will find fear, sorrow and punishment 
at the hands of his enemies. 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 39, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 53b-54a: 
ptt WS RAI aA Joy узул! 


The pig represents a corpulent”! man who is vehement in the fury of his fighting. 
pig rep P ry 8 8 


SG chap. 113, "From the Indians on Inebriety," Drexl 66, 21—67, 4; chap. 114, “From the 
Persians and Egyptians on Inebriety," Drexl 67, 5-14; chap. 195, “From the Indians on Wine and 
Beverages," Drexl 150, 11—152, 7; chap. 196, “From the Persians and Egyptians on Wine and 
Beverages," Drexl 152, 8—153, 21. Four additional excerpts from other chapters also associate 
alcohol with wealth, authority, and figures in a position of power. Cf. chap. 130, “From the 
Persians and Egyptians on Weddings," Drexl 83, 1-3; chap. 183, “From the Indians, Persians 
and Egyptians on Warm Water," Drexl 143, 6-8; chap. 207, “From the Indians on Radishes and 
Carrots,” Drexl 162, 22-25; chap. 244, “From the Persians and Egyptians on Cinnamon," Drexl 
200, 12-14. 


289 Chap. 279, “From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians on Pigs," Drexl 226, 12-227, 14. 
20 Drex] 226, 14-227, 14. 


21 The manuscript clearly has perm (corpulent, fat); this can easily be corrupted to , 5s 
(contemptible), which occurs in other Arabic dreambooks, as well as in the Greek Oneirocriticon 
(as kavaneópovnpé vog). 
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Al-Dinawari, fas! 21, bab 50, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 218a-b (repeated in 
al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 198, s.v. у. уз ): 


Vg SoBe Gol gall ale е ууз Зб (693 xe эле уз ШМ уум! J 
Jais Las ua 


The Muslims said: "The pig is an abominable, strong, crafty, and ugly enemy 
who becomes apprehensive when there is a misfortune and does not keep his 
word." 


Al-Muntakhab, bab 34, p. 191 (repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 199): 
The pig signifies a man who is stout, wealthy, religiously corrupt, wicked in order 


to make profit, filthy, repulsive,’ an unbeliever or a Christian, vehement in the 
fury of his fighting and contemptible. 


Ibn Shahin, no. 5933-5934: 
Ql iul аз CH pad Y Lus ds e La CD S ji Jii el cl) o 
993 Cpe ЧАГ alos eb 1-25 у 
If someone dreams that he fought a pig, he will fight a contemptible man who has 


no good in him. And if he defeated the pig, he will attain what he hopes for from 
his enemy. 


Cf. al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 199: 


If someone dreams that he has fought a pig he will triumph over a tyrannical 
enemy. 


Drexl 226, 20-22: ei бё iðn тїс, бт ExWYEITO Хоіро бүрі, йубра uéyvotov 
£x0póv KatadovAMoer EL SE EOTLV о L6Ov лтоубс, ELG VYOS kal лло?тоу péyav 
née. 


If someone dreams that he rode on a boar, he will vanquish a great enemy. If the 
dreamer is a pauper, he will attain a lofty position and tremendous wealth. 


222 


The word as 54 does not exist in dictionaries; I decided its meaning extrapolating from the 
meaning of the verb s13 =to drive away, to repell (Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon ) and the participle 
22135 =propellens, repellens (Freytag, Lexicon arabico-latinum). 
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Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 39, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 54a (repeated verbatim in 
al-Muntakhab, p. 191; repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 5932): 


ogden ob, GU Lus bo! Vy OS уаз 


If someone rides on a pig he will obtain sovereignty and victory over 
his enemy. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 21, bab 50, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 218b; repeated without 
the Quranic passage in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 198, s.v. „улы: 


e Gl Ils «d Vid | SS YL, Gls! уух CS il gl, Gls 

4.51 ed | s 45211 eSale 
If someone dreams that he rode on a pig he will obtain a great deal of money, 
according to the saying of God Almighty: "He hath forbidden for you only carrion 
and blood and swineflesh and that which hath been immolated in the name of any 


other than Allah; but he who is driven thereto, neither craving nor transgressing, 
lo! then Allah is Forgiving, Merciful” [Qur'àn 2:173 and 16:1157]. 


Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 5948: 


dah а ples ае ШАП le Jas GLa 548 ule OSI, M ly Gey 
Lal à 


If someone dreams that he rode on a pig, this signifies the conquest of his enemies 
and the elevation of his worldly status. 


Drexl 226, 23-227, 2: €i бё iðn о Ваос1ле0с, бт ovaypoug Tveykav отд, 7j 
avtds £Ofjpace kuvnyóv, €x8povdg óvvatotc avardyws Seopnoer koi ovvá&ev 
£i ёё iðn, От1 nuépouc xoipoug riveykav атф, OL аот крісіс тїс dvoOev 
£ipnuévnc, GAA’ £Aattóvoc kai ретріос. 


If the king dreams that boars were brought to him, or that he captured them while 
hunting, he will capture and bring together an analogous number of strong enemies. 
If he dreams that domesticated pigs were brought to him, the interpretation is the 
same as above, but to a lesser degree and more moderate. 


Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 5931: 
зза e gà dao de o Sa «а | ула Glee! Ul (sl y cus (tbe SII Js 
aS „ы! 


?5 The two verses are identical; their connection with the interpretation that riding a pig 


signifies money is not clear. 
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If someone dreams that he obtained a pig he will gain power over a contemptible 
and strong man. 


Drexl 227, 3-4: Ei бё iðn «uc», öt 1poyet YOIpELov kpéac, £oprioet ypvotov 
кої лАо®тоу àváAoyov тўс Врооєос. 


If someone dreams that he ate pork, he will find wealth commensurate to the 
amount he ate. 


Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 39, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 53b-54a: 
2з los Sls sls y cule y Ca д5 Баје) eaa; 


The meat, skin, and entrails of a pig represent unlawful and contemptible money. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 21, bab 50, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 218b; repeated in 
al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 198, s.v. z ул: 


uà JO LS sibs desl OLS [а x alas a y Lal ja JS! Coal JS! l igh, Là 
If someone dreams that he ate «pig's» meat he knowingly ate something unlawful. 


If its meat was cooked, he will obtain money from commerce that he was not 
supposed to make. Likewise if its meat was roasted. 


Cf. also al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 199: 


If someone dreams that he ate the flesh of a pig, he will obtain exclusively 
unlawful money. 


Al-Muntakhab, p. 191: 
ue elo Ji oala 5 dik g dani у deal 


Its flesh, fat, belly, and skin represents unlawful and contemptible money. 


Ibn Shahin, no. 5934: 
elo JUs mN pals 


The flesh of a pig represents unlawful money. 


Drexl 227, 4-5: ei бё iðn тїс, OTL nepınatei orep xoipoc, £oprjioet дарау 
TOYELAV. 
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If someone dreams that he walked like a pig, he will soon find pleasure. 


Al-Dinawari, fas! 21, bab 50, Esad Efendi 1833, fol.218b; repeated in al-Nabu- 
lusi, vol. 1, p. 198, s.v. уз ул: 


Male re da Glee! asl! pia LS ра I gly Seg 


If someone dreams that he walked like pigs walk, he will soon find pleasure. 


As these examples demonstrate, Arabic dream interpretation does reflect the 
Islamic abomination of the pig and of the consumption of its flesh. Although 
the flesh of any living being signifies money and wealth,” the money repre- 
sented by unclean pork is unlawful (haràm). This prejudice is much attenuated 
in the Oneirocriticon, where the wealth and the enemy"? signified by the pig 
are not given negative characteristics, although they must have been prominent 
in its Arabic sources. The Greek author appears to have “de-Islamicized” the 
chapter on the pig simply by removing the negative characteristics when he 
copied the Arabic interpretations. 

Something similar seems to have happened with the interpretations of drunk- 
enness and alcohol, which also lost many of their negative attributes in their 
transfer from Arabic to Greek. The majority of the interpretations found in 
the "Indian" chapters of the Oneirocriticon have parallel Arabic interpretations: 


Drexl 66, 21-67, 4: ' Eáv тїс iðn, ӧт ёреӨъсӨт oiv, eoprjioet TAODTOV кої 
&&ovoiav буалоүоу тїс LEONG. &àv тіс 169, StL &£ue0000n ğvev otvov, EvPHoEL 
$ópov àváAoyov кої tuioptav and £&ovctag. ёау тїс iðn, бт £ue0000n бло 
OkEvactod үлокёос̧, SovAEVGEL реуісто GvOpanw Kat £5 adtod EvproEt 
TNAOVTOV. ёбу iðn, OTL ёреӨ0сӨт and LSatOG, фаутүсетол MAOVELOG уе0бђс кої 
ETLKAVYTOETAL GAAOTPLA EOvOIG. 


If someone dreams that he was intoxicated with wine, he will find wealth and 
power analogous to his intoxication. If he dreams that he was inebriated without 
<having drunk> wine, he will suffer an equal amount of fear and punishment at 
the hands of the authorities. If someone dreams that he became drunk from a 
sweet fermented beverage, he will serve a powerful person and receive wealth 
from him. If he dreams that he became drunk from water, his wealth will prove to 
be false and he will boast of power that is not his. 


4 This includes both human and animal flesh. Cf. Oneirocriticon, chap. 87 (Drexl 53, 10-18); 
chap. 272 (Drexl 223, 2-3); chap. 276 (Drexl 225, 5-7); chap. 277 (Drex] 225, 19-20); chap. 278 
(Drexl 226, 6-7); chap. 281 (Drexl 229, 9-11); etc. 


225 


It only briefly mentions that this enemy is “contemptible” (katareppovnuévoç) and dwells 
more on his strength. 
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Drexl 67, 6-7: H ué0n єїс кӧроу Aoyaptov Kpivetat. dv тїс iðn, Sti ёреӨосӨт 
оло oivov, лАЛӨос ypvoiov ктӣтол. 


Drunkenness is interpreted as abundance of riches. If someone dreams that he 
was drunk with wine, he will acquire much wealth. 


Similar interpretations of wine and drunkenness are repeated in chapter 195, 
“From the Indians on Wine and Beverages”: 


Drexl 150, 11—151, 2:’ Eàv їёт тїс, ӧт ёлієу oivov @кротоу ў нєӨ” 06atoc, 
EVPTGEL хросіоу dváAoyov kai £&ovo(av. gi бё niov éue00o0n, euprjoet 
ypvotov č бёікіас кої d&iopa petCov áváAoyov tfjg пёӨтс` ei бё iðn, öt 
£ug0000n iya otvov, то®то £&ovoia kpivetat, GAAG wevdns anoPrnoetar. © 
Вас1Ае%с ёбу iðn, öt &£uéOvoe, £&ovciaotóv KUPLEVOEL kal yapàv реүіотпу 
е0рӣсел 1a tòv oivov. ёбу iðn, бт. ёлу ёк TOV HOLViKaV oivov, ерсе 
тАо®%тоу ёё £0vàv 510 koAGcgog ià THY ёк лорос KOAGOLVY тўс ёоо TOD 
oivov. 

Ei бё 151, бт. éniev oivov ёк соҳбрітос tò Aeyónevov GovAGmv, €i LEV 
ELEOvVGON, Evproet TAOVTOV kai £&ovciav petà kórov Std tò np’ Et бё оок 
ёреӨосӨп, Eig TAODTOV кол póvov toUto kpivetat. et ёё ÖN тіс, OTL ËTLEV TOV 
ёк отоф1боу oivov Kai &e8060n, evproer TAODTOV ëupoßov kai é&ovctav dnd 
yuvatKÓv. 6 оїуос 6 кадорёс eic ypuotov ктўсіу бколоу кої £&ovotav oymnATv 
£KkpiOn. xal тата tà лотб тй алб okevaotag SG TODTO glow Eig kÓnov kal 
ESovoiav vrevOvvov 41d thv ёк TOD лорос Éynotv. 


If someone dreams that he drank wine, either pure or mixed with water, he will 
acquire a corresponding amount of wealth and power. If he drank it and became 
intoxicated, he will attain wealth through wrongdoing and a major office com- 
mensurate with his intoxication. If he dreams that he became inebriated without 
wine, this is interpreted as power, but it will turn out to be false. If the emperor 
dreams that he became inebriated, he will vanquish powerful people and have 
great joy because of the wine. If he dreams that he drank wine made from dates, 
he will acquire through punishment wealth from foreign races, because of the fire 
<used> in distillation <which symbolizes punishment>. 

If he dreams that he drank wine made of sugar cane, the so-called julep, if he 
becomes inebriated he will find wealth and power through toil because of the fire 
<of the distillation>. If he does not get drunk, <the dream> is interpreted as wealth 
only. If someone dreams that he drank wine made from resins and became inebriated, 
he will be granted by women terrible wealth and power. Undiluted wine is interpreted 
as the effortless acquisition of wealth and lofty power. Distilled beverages are 
interpreted as toil and power with many responsibilities because of their preparation 
with fire." 


2% On the preparation of julep and wine, see Paris. gr. 2419, fol. 154v (inventory of the recipes 
in CMAG, vol. 1, p. 63); on the various methods of preparing and serving wine and on various 
beverages consumed by the Byzantines, see Ph. Koukoules, Byzantinon bios kai politismos, vol. 5, 
pp. 121-35. 
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Ibn Qutayba, bab 20 (4. У), Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 37a-b: 


els аё pe Sells GUL y JLo Цеа Lul дз X el y Ube oa 
ide SSI э сео а Ley (Ss ll (s 35 das ye doil nei G55 


Wine is unlawful money <acquired> without toil; intoxication from it is money 
and sovereignty. Intoxication without drinking represents great fear, according to 
the saying of God Almighty: “And thou shalt see mankind drunk, yet they are not 
drunk, but God's chastisement is terrible” [Qur’an 22:2]. Nabidh’”’ is licit money; 
the wickedness <involved in acquiring it> will be analogous to how strong the 
nabidh was when drinking it, and the toil analogous to the fire needed for its 
preparation. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fasl 24, bab 2 ( уа), Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 143a: 
AS Y cual dad Gud el ys JUS peal! 


Wine is unlawful money «acquired» without labor and toil. 
Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 24, bab 7 (<и); Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 143b: 


023 фа sas „ЫМ Sall y La узд УЗА, SU) Yl JS уы J 
LAH 653555 уе dai glSen ра 9 д! 15,45 Y ал gal <a> 
Ж-А! GUS Ыз endi es pat! AE <А уж шз pa les [ш 
Eu ciel У ЛЬ JS | le Шш ee sS auus Le 3l da ра 
vCal pe Ye omas LG es ny |e ou aM 6!) [уез Sly 
oA t ly sl LÀ гуз GIS 131 JUS y SUL <<, 

aU Gud og ig ILS 41541 SI Glas за 


The Muslims said: “Nothing good will come from <dreaming of> any of the 
reprehensible beverages. Drunkenness is worse than they are. It is trouble and 
...* according to the saying of God Almighty: “Draw not near to prayer when 
you are drunken" [Qur'àn 4:43] and according to His saying: “Апа thou shalt see 
mankind drunk, yet they are not drunk, but God’s chastisement is terrible” [Qur’an 
22:2}. Drunkenness represents inexhaustible wealth combined with vanity. If the 


intoxication comes from nabidh or something <else> that is lawful to drink, this 


27 Nabidh is an alcoholic beverage made from dates, raisins, or grains. Its use by Muslims is 


lawful (see Hughes, Dicitionary of Islam, s.v. “nabidh” ). 
228 


Illegible word. 
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represents authority in every case, unless it is weak and ineffective in its results. If 
someone dreamt that he drank wine and was intoxicated by it, he will receive 
unlawful money.... Likewise, inebriation signifies authority and wealth, if it is the 
result of drinking. Becoming intoxicated without having drunk signifies great fear 
commensurate with the degree of <the dreamer’s> intoxication, according to the 
saying of God Almighty: “And thou shalt see mankind drunk, yet they are not 
drunk, but God's chastisement is terrible" [Qur'àn 22:2]. 


Al-Dinawari, fas! 24, bab 4 (a= Hlg jH] Ge а ал), Esad Efendi 1833, 
fol. 143b: 


25 ab Jia Sle david! Fel Li dpa ob Дь da л GLa pol os LI 
al аа cou 4516! у ed аа co ut Le Gk ea Gl JL 
coal gb ped GUS Ral S ais dos 235 «Lila JLo GLa Sass Las o ja 
HG Le yaks U gls PMS s eet Ge ULL US 8 ossa s Xi alls 


д jl 


As for nabidh <made> from dried dates, its unmixed state is money characterized 
by uncertainty as to its lawfulness.... «The dream interpreters» said: “Nabidh is 
lawful money combined with hard work, toil, and wealth commensurate with how 
much the fire affected it. In the case of nabidh and «other» drinks in its category, 
«the dream also signifies» the blessing of the wealth which is «generally» signified 
by wine. As for drinking nabidh, if someone dreams that he drank it, or something 
like it, from the category of drinks that cause intoxication, this indicates money 
which is either lawful or unlawful, depending on the status of the beverage with 
regard to religion and to life when one is awake. The money «signified by this 
dream» will be acquired through toil, dispute and effort commensurate with the 
fire needed for its preparation. "^? 


Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 4346: 


229 


De ang Lal ya Ya амаз Ola а Leud 1а о а Gl ly Gos 
5 ра uua GLE ya узйз Su gly Saul! yai АЫ JUI os 
FV gL l elig (ILS di ai 


If someone dreamt that he was drinking wine and got drunk from it, he will 
acquire unlawful money and, from this money, he will also attain power analogous 
to his drunkenness. If he became drunk without wine, sorrow and terrible fear will 
befall him, according to the saying of God Almighty: “And thou shalt see mankind 
drunk, yet they are not drunk, but God's chastisement is terrible” [Qur'àn 22:2]. 


Ibn Qutayba's and al-Dinawari's interpretations are repeated in al-Muntakhab, pp. 134-35; 


al-Dinawari's interpretations are repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. І, p. 309, s.v. Jaall Sau and vol. 
1, p. 182, s.v. jos. 
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Drexl 151, 3-12: Ебу 1бт тїс, бта бїанауетоа1! туу évekev NOGEWS oivou £v 
ROTNPLO, Et èv yvopiGet отоу, паҳдоєтол цет a 0100 yápıv xpvotou xai 
уїкос Kai кёрбос є0рўсел ó vikrjoac, £1 бё OD yvopiCet aùtóv, EYOPO LayjoEetar 
EVEKEV тото” £l è in, OTL éuaxńoato Sia то KOTHPLOV то VEALVOV, лєрї 
yovarKkds Hayhoetar aÙtÂ. €i ёё ton, Ота ËTLEV olvov OVYKEKEPAOLÉVOV, eüptioet 
OALYLV єїс TOV RAODTOV ADTOD буолбүос tfi Céoeus. el бё 15n, От Exipva атф 
ётєрос үуФр1нос TODTOV TOV oivov, ótà TOV KIPVOVTA éxeivov OALBroETAL ei ёё 
ayVapiotos Tiv, б ёхӨро?. 


If someone dreams that he is quarreling with someone over drinking wine in a 
cup, if he knows him, he will quarrel with him over gold, and the winner will 
attain victory and profit. If the dreamer does not know the person he is quarreling 
with, he will fight an enemy for this reason. If he dreams that he fought over a 
glass goblet, he will fight his opponent over a woman. If he dreams that he drank 
wine mixed with warm water, he will grieve over his wealth by analogy to the 
warmth «of the drink». If he dreams that this wine was mixed by someone he 
knew, «the dreamer» will grieve because of this man; if he did not know the man, 
he will grieve because of an enemy. 


Ibn Qutayba, bab 20 (4. 551), Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 37a-b:”* 


Fighting for a goblet «of wine» signifies fighting over litigation; fighting over 
buckets «of wine is interpreted» likewise. 


Al-Dinawari, fasl 24, bab 2 ( уа), Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 143a: 


Lal po Yos conus ald Ца de Da s e Gud 5 Las xa I sl) Sey 
ФУ 4565 obs LS ce sls 015 Us LÀ Оа ж Yos YLe YL ЫШ, 
‚Шә 254-4 ssl 5 og! L Isls QUÀ x ws 2243 ues uad fg le а! s 


If someone dreams that he was drinking «wine» and there was no one with him 
to fight about it, «the dreamer» will acquire unlawful money; and even lawful 
money. If someone drank the wine and did not fight over the cup, he will fight 
disputes and litigation, and the uproar will be analogous to what he saw in his 
dream. And if there were three or more «persons in the dream, its interpretation» 
is by analogy to their number. 


Drexl 151, 13-14: ' Eàv їёт тїс, бт natet £v Ауф Kai nowi oivov, SovAEvoer 
£Eovoiq ueytotn kat KATATLOTEVOTOETAL SLOLKNOELG ue ytotac. 


?? Repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 134, ll. 15-17. 
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If someone dreams that he was walking in a vat and was making wine, he will 
serve a person of great authority and be entrusted with very important administrative 
matters. 


Ibn Qutayba, bab 20 (& 130), Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 37a-b:^' 
uc jsl 533 с ig peg ued! g Oblo eas | x Ael ag 


If someone dreamt that he was pressing <grapes to make> wine, he will serve a 
person of authority and prosper and carry out important affairs. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fas! 24, bab 2, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 143a: 


uc оза! эда le og e Geli! asin 44 ГА par dil ol) уай 
If someone dreams that he was pressing <grapes to make> wine, he will serve a 
person of authority,”” and will carry out important affairs. 


Drexl 151, 15-21: ' Eàv iðn тїс notapov £& oivov рёоута, ónep àveniógktóv 
£ottv £1épo 0garivai AAV BactA£oc ў ue yLotov, ў HEV €&ovotáGet TOV TOTALLOV, 
evptoet £&ovotav petCova kal лолєроу Kat’ ёуӨрф@у кої ауолбтактос £otat 
nâo £i бё étépav © notapds ёбеслӧбето, єїс тђу óeonotetav ý крїсїс. &£àv 
189 тїс, Sti Tiyyioe TH totoóto notað ў pev ё ото, eoprioet £Sovotav 
dváAoYyov od їрє тосо% ёк то? ёєолбтох Tod тотоно®, 


If someone dreams of a river flowing with wine, which is impossible for anyone 
other than an emperor or nobleman to dream, if he is master over the river he will 
be given great authority, will wage war against his enemies and will not succumb 
to anyone. If others were masters over the river, the interpretation <of the dream> 
refers to these masters. If someone dreams that he approached this river or took 
wine from it, he will be given power by the master of the river by analogy to how 
much wine he takes. 


Arabic dreambooks also interpret dreaming of a river flowing with wine as 
having some association with fitna, which means both “temptation” and "riot" 
or “civil strife”. Given that the Oneirocriticon connects a river of wine with 
war against one’s enemies, the second meaning of fitna should possibly be 
given preference: 


21 Repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 134; and Ibn Shahin, no. 4349. 


?? The Greek phrase SovAevoet £&ovoio peytotn (lit., “he will serve an authority" ) has its 
exact parallel in the Arabic phrases СУШЫ e.a. from Ibn Qutayba and 41.11 eso. from 
al-Dinawari, since the Arabic word sultan in earlier texts (such as the Qur'àn) means “authority,” 
while in later texts it also means “ruler” , that is the person in authority. 
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Ibn Qutayba, bab 20 (44 291), Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 37b: 
Pata |e Rem ee See ren |e olas ls уа us Tog elo a 


If someone dreams of a river of wine and took some from it, fitna will influence 
him by analogy to how much he took. 


Cf. al-Dinawari, fasl 24, bab 2 ( уа), Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 143a: 
tay «55 5Là slits Là Aia daan LS уа ua | coal 1 ols 
dae JL Le jak, азда уа 
If someone dreams that he reached a river of wine, fitna will befall him in his 


worldly life. If he stepped into the river, he will meet with?" fitna by analogy to 
how much he took from the river. 


Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 4350: 


lg (5 ДА у CU „д! alas 51 oops s le GLa 8 oe oes Io slo m3 
dole cuc yas 333 «là as al 


If someone dreams of a river of wine, it has a twofold interpretation: if he entered 
the river he will meet with fitna and harm. If he did not enter the river, this is 
interpreted as a change in his leaders. 


Arabic dreambooks do include negative interpretations of wine. For example, 
al-Dinawari states (fas! 24, bab 2, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 143a): «4! og!) суа 


| IAS Ааа ауа cs у (If someone dreams that he drank 
wine, he will fall into grave sin). Conceivably, such interpretations did exist in 
the Arabic sources of the Oneirocriticon, and the Greek author simply omitted 
them. There was plenty of neutral material he could draw from, and this is 
evidently what he did. 


The interpretations of Christian dream symbols in the Oneirocriticon are based 
on equivalent interpretations of Muslim dream symbols found in Arabic dre- 
ambooks. Depending on the dream symbol, the Greek author either did not 
change anything (e.g., Resurrection, Paradise and Hell, Angels), or made min- 
imal changes in order to transform Muslim notions into Christian ones (e.g., 
mosques become churches), including omitting details that would associate a 


= сё ely. Esad Efendi has | 43 tlale 4 instead, which makes no sense. I corrected (ће text on 
the basis of identical phrases that occur in al-Muntakhab (chap. 18, p. 134) and al-Nabulusi, vol. 
І, p. 182, s.v... 
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dream symbol and its interpretation too closely with Islam (e.g., in his handling 
of well-known Muslim taboos). Though it is not always possible to extrapolate 
which Arabic interpretation inspired a given Greek one (as in the interpretation 
of monks), it is safe to conclude that the Greek author did not invent new 
interpretations, but kept as close as possible to his Muslim sources. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


REFLECTIONS OF THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE ONEIROCRITICON 


Artemidoros, the earliest of the authors that we are examining, based a good 
number of his interpretations not only on language and figures of speech, but 
also on a body of literary texts, including Homer, Hesiod, Euripides and 
Menander,' that must have enjoyed a wide readership in the ancient world. 
Many of the interpretations quoted in the Babylonian Talmud, on the other 
hand, are based on the Torah, a text of religious rather than literary significance. 
Arabic dream interpretation is based on both sacred and literary texts. Its 
interpretations are inspired by the Qur'an and the hadith, but also poetry, 
proverbs, etc. The Quranic passages are introduced with the standard phrase 
AGS «Lll JG or 5 JG (“God the Most High said” or “The Most High 
said"’); the passages from the hadith are also introduced with a standard 
phrase, e-L s «Le «Lll ul gall JLA or alin dole «Lll | Las JU 
(“The Prophet said, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him,” or “He 
said, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him"), so they are immediately 
identifiable, even by someone who is not familiar with the original texts. 

Since the Oneirocriticon is a Christian adaptation of Muslim material, it is 
important to ascertain whether it rejects or retains the Quranic contents. The 
interpretations based on Quranic passages were certainly repeated in the 
Oneirocriticon, without, however, translating the relevant verse.’ But does the 
author try to substitute for the Quranic passages similar passages from the 
Christian revelation or even from the Old Testament? 


! For example, Artemidoros cites Theognis (i.32 Pack 41, 5-6; 1.66 Pack 71, 20-21), Homer 
(1.50 Pack 56, 2-3; iv.proem. Pack 239, 6-13; iv.59 Pack 285, 2-3), Menander (ii.4 Pack 106, 1-2; 
ii.12 Pack 125, 15), Euripides (ii.10 Pack 116, 10; iv.59 Pack 284, 15-22), Hesiod (iv.59 Pack 
284, 12), among others. 

* Contrary to the Christian Gospels, which were written by divine ispiration but by human 
beings, the Qur'àn is considered to be the word of God itself. Other eulogistic formulas that 
accompany the name of God in Arabic dreambooks are: «3L s ius aU! (JL3 «Jag уе «LI JL 


o Sò Ja «LIE JUS «| las. АП are generally translated as “God Almighty.” 


* For examples, see the sections titled “Crucifixion and Cross,” “Decapitation and Eating a 
Human Head,” and “Elephant” in chapter 5; also the sections on "Resurrection of the Dead,” 
"Paradise and Hell," and "Color Green as Symbol of Piety and Godliness" in chapter 7. 
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The author says that he uses a scriptural quotation only twice. The first 
time, the quotation is incorporated into the introduction to the dreambook 
according to Syrbacham, the dream interpreter to the king of the Indians, to 
whom the Christian interpretations throughout the Oneirocriticon are ascribed. 
In this case the author of the Oneirocriticon in all likelihood quoted a passage 
from the Gospels to replace a Quranic passage with a Christian one.’ Both the 
Muslim and the Christian quotations convey a similar message. The second 
instance is provided to justify an interpretation in the same way as Quranic 
quotations are used in Arabic dreambooks:° 


ебу iðn тіс, Өт 0 ráar уєкр©с avéelnoe кої Aé&yev “öt оок GNEBAVOV, GAAG 
CÓ" Kai Oavpdler ó (66v, TOTO giç сбора TOD vekpoð Kpivetat, rÀnpo- 
popoúuevov £x tfj; Өғіас үрафђс AeyovONG,, Sti ó Өєбс оюк Éott vekpóv, GAAG 
Cavtov. уєкрӧс̧ otv 6 BAenópevoc, öt Cfi, céowotat. 


If someone dreams that a person who is already dead returned to life and said “I 
did not die, but I am alive,” at which the dreamer was amazed, this represents the 
dead man’s salvation, which has been fully assured in the Holy Writ: “He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living" [Matthew 22:32; Mark 12:27; Luke 20:38]. 
Thus, a dead man seen as being alive has been saved. 


The same interpretation is given by Ibn Qutayba, but he justifies it with a 
Quranic passage: 


ouad Yy das уе АШ! JR] ҢЫ] рше эн pe «1 э dla se (gl) Ges 
3353 еә she clea! Ja Gl gal «Ш esas à Гуа Gul 


Whoever dreams that a dead person informs him that he is alive, this is goodness 
in «the dead man's» condition «in the Hereafter>, according to the saying of God 
Almighty, "Think not of those who are slain in the way of God, as dead. Nay, 
they are living. With their Lord they have provision" [Qur'àn 3:169]. 


An identical interpretation justified with the same Quranic passage, is quoted 
by al-Dinawari:' 


сей call GUS cocus GUS Gb саз el b o AI, da uc à Lis isl Soy 


^ See chapter 4, pp. 161-163. 

5 Drex] 83, 15-19. 

6 [bn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 32b. 

7 Al-Dinawari, fas! 29, bab 16, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 269a. 
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шї Gol sabes Sb 5! HAS y оз Y calls 5535 3 eo te La! 

AU з (JR SL) Мз] ga Y «31 colin 
Whoever dreams of a dead person whom he knew and who informs him that he is 
not dead, this is goodness in the condition of this dead person in the Hereafter, 
according to the saying of God Almighty: “Think not of those who are slain in the 
way of God as dead. Nay, they are living. With their Lord they have provision” 
[Qur'àn 3:169]; and the dead do not speak lies. Likewise, if the dreamer thought in 


his sleep that he would never die, he will be slain in the way of God <i.e., he will 
die a martyr>. 


Similar interpretations are also given in the remaining three Arabic dream- 
books.* In both instances where a biblical passage is quoted in the Oneirocriticon, 
it replaced a Quranic passage quoted in its Arabic sources. Since there are 
numerous interpretations that Arabic dreambooks base on passages from the 
Qur’an, the two biblical passages quoted in the Oneirocriticon suggest that 
finding a quotation from the New Testament with a meaning analogous to a 
given Quranic passage is not easy, and considerable effort must have been 
spent in identifying the two New Testament passages that finally did appear. 
The first biblical passage in the introduction is important for the whole work, 
as it gives a Christian justification for dream interpretation in general; the 
effort expended by the author to locate it is therefore understandable. The 
second quotation inserted in order to support one of the many interpretations 
does not, at first sight, seem to be of special importance. 

What is the particular meaning of Qur'an 3:169, the verse that consistently 
appears in this place in the Arabic dreambooks and which the author of the 
Oneirocriticon apparently wanted to substitute with a passage from the New 
Testament? Muslim commentators of the Qur’an have sometimes interpreted 


* The first section of al-Dinawari's interpretation is repeated in al-Muntakhab, chap. 16, p. 
63; the second section is repeated verbatim in ibid., p. 59; Ibn Shahin’s relevant entry (no. 2586) 
appears to be a combination of the two interpretations quoted by al-Dinawari: 1551 (1 (el j са з 
say lee Sey «Ш ees pb dii OU lal ogee YOU ok UREA! а 4153 ai ae 
UYI eas fo Ul gal «LIE eaae ob 1а ә as Vy «Лаз «5237 ШУ (Whoever 
dreams that one of those who, in waking life, is reliable in his words, informed him that he will 
never die, he will be slain in the way of God «i.e., he will die a martyr» and will always live after 
that, according to the saying of God Almighty: "Think not of those who are slain in the way of 
God as dead. Nay, they are living. With their Lord they have provision" [Qur'àn 3:169]). Al-Nàbulusi 
gives an abbreviated version of the interpretations found in Ibn Qutayba and al-Dinawari without 
the Quranic passage (vol. 2, p. 280, 11. 5-6, s.v. og): „а O css at 45] cine s idl з 
BAYI à дала „ш! elas (When a dead person informs someone that he did not die, this 
dead person is in the place reserved for martyrs, luxuriating in the abode of the Hereafter). 
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it as an elucidation of Qur’an 4:157-58, which states that Jesus was not killed 
but raised up to God,’ but its meaning is most often connected with the special 
status attained in the Hereafter by the martyrs who die for the Muslim faith, 
and this is evidently the way it is understood in the dreambooks where it is 
cited. The martyrs of jihad, that is the victims of Holy War, are guaranteed 
entry into Paradise. Though a concept of a Christian holy war never developed 
in Byzantium in response to the јлда, both the civil and the religious authorities 
were aware of its existence among their Muslim adversaries and Byzantine 
theologians, including Theodore Abi Ошта and Niketas of Byzantium, who 
lived earlier than the tenth century, launched arguments against it in their 
polemical writings." It is therefore conceivable that the special effort expended 
by the author of the Oneirocriticon to substitute a passage from the New 
Testament for Qur'an 3:169 might represent his Christian answer to the 
significance of this verse either in the context of Christology or of jihad. 

In addition to these two quotations modern scholars have discerned other 
biblical influences in the Oneirocriticon. Both its editor and its two most 
recent translators believed that some of its interpretations were inspired by 
passages from the Bible." The question is whether they represent innovations 
introduced by the Christian author into his Muslim material, or whether they 


? See Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. "Martyrs"; also Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur'an, p. 
113. 


1 See A. Laiou, “On Just War in Byzantium," in To’ EAAnvixodv. Studies in Honor of Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., ed. S. Reinert, J. Langdon, J. Allen, vol. 1 (New Rochelle, 1993), pp. 153-74; and N. 
Oikonomides, “The Concept of 'Holy War' and Two Tenth-Century Byzantine Ivories," in Peace 
and War in Byzantium. Essays in Honor of George T. Dennis, S.J., ed. T. Miller and J. Nesbitt 
(Washington, D.C., 1995), pp. 62-88. For the opposite view, see A. Kolia-Dermitzaké, “Hē idea 
tou hierou polemou sto Byzantio kata ton dekato аібпа: he martyria ton taktikon kai ton démégorion,” 
Konstantinos Z ho Porphyrogennétos kai he epoche tou (Athens, 1989), pp. 39-58. For a broader 
view, see A. Kolia-Dermitzake, Ho Byzantinos "hieros polemos" : he ennoia kai he probolé tou 
thréskeutikou polemou sto Byzantio (Athens, 1991). The author dates the origin of the idea of 
Christian holy war to the 4th century a.p. and follows its development until the 1 1th. For a review 
by W. Kaegi that challenges many of Dermitzaké’s arguments, see Speculum 69:2 (1994), pp. 
518-20. 


'' For an overview and references to sources, see Khoury, Polémique byzantine contre l'Islam, 
pp. 243-59. 


L Drexl, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, p. 242, gives a list of loci laudati to his edition. Only two of 
these loci suggest that interpretations were actually based on the New Testament (the interpretation 
of the fruit of Paradise and of locusts); the rest simply signal biblical influences in the language 
and expression of the Oneirocriticon. As is evident from the footnotes in their respective translations, 
both Oberhelman and Brackertz agreed with him and especially Brackertz singled out further 
passages which they thought were inspired by either the Old or the New Testament. 
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copy interpretations already quoted in the Oneirocriticon’s Arabic sources." 
Locusts 


One interpretation thought to have been inspired by the New Testament is that 
of locusts representing a host of enemies: kað блох Å AKpic бларолАактос 
els тАЛӨос £y0póv Kpivetar oŬtos үйр үёүролтол, StL Өєіф keAeoouatt 
EKOTPATEVOVTAL gig алоћелау tónov (In general, a locust is unfailingly 
interpreted as a host of enemies; for so it is written, that by divine order they 
march out to destroy the land). 

Drexl connected this interpretation to two passages in Revelation, ^ and not 


5 Some have been dealt with in passing already: Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 36, 
correlates Drexl 2, 19-22 with Matthew 5:45 and Luke 6:35. However, for Arabic passages 
equivalent to Drexl 2, 19-22, see chapter 4, “Principles of Dream Interpretation." Brackertz (n. 
42) follows Drexl and correlates the interpretation of the fruit of Paradise in Drexl 4, 26 ff. with 
John 14:17 and 1 John 4:6 ff; however, the interpretation of Paradise in Arabic dreambooks 
shows that this passage was copied from Arabic sources. Brackertz (n. 48) correlates the Greek 
interpretation of eunuchs with Matthew 19:12; but this passage was derived from Arabic dream 
interpretation as shown in chapter 7, “Angels and Eunuchs.” Brackertz (n. 54) correlates the 
interpretation of Jesus with Luke 10:23, but see chapter 7, “Prophets, Apostles and Teachers, 
Jesus Christ and Icons." Brackertz (n. 407) comments on the differentiation between Лаос ( "people" 
= God's people, the Byzantines) and €@vog ( "nation" = the foreign peoples) made in Drexl 163, 
19-23; the same differentiation is made in Islam between the umma (the nation of Islam, the 
Muslims) and the kåfirūn (the unbelievers). Chapter 159 (“From the Persians and Egyptians on 
Fire", Drexl 121, 29-122, 10) gives the following interpretation: Бі бё iðn, Ott ёфєрє лор Ev 
Watiw акаот@с, OIKELOTHTA EvpHoEL Kai ростӯра óéSexat napa то? Васіл сос (If someone 
dreamt that he was carrying fire in his clothes without being burned, he will be a familiar of the 
king and will listen to his secrets). Brackertz (n. 321) correlates this with Proverbs 6:27: dnodijoet 
тїс пор Ev KOARY, Ta бё iyátia où katakavoei; (Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes not be burnt?). The biblical passage adduced by Brackertz does not concern the interpretation, 
but the dream symbol itself. Dreams of fire that does not burn are also discussed in Arabic 
dreambooks, e.g., Ibn Shahin, по. 5293: ... 43 js aly JHI Qn SL atl foal 5l (el) cua s (If 
someone dreams that somebody «else» threw him into fire and he was not burned...). Cf. also 
Ibn Shahin, no. 5295: (a 4А Аза y pà 4] haan ls date IL oss ol sl Gey 
УШАШ! (If someone dreams that he held in his hand fire that was ablaze, he will be granted 
goodness and beneficence from the ruler). 


'4 See Drexl’s testimonia in 238, 24-26. See also Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 552; 
and Oberhelman, The Oneirocriticon of Achmet, n. 975. 

5 Revelation 9:3: кої ёк tod Kanvod é&iA8ov @крїдєс eig thy yv, кої óan adtaic 
£&ovoia 0с Éxovoww ol ckopniot ths үйс (And there came out of the smoke locusts upon the 
earth: and unto them was given power, as the scorpions of the earth have power). Also Revelation 
9:7: кой Ta ónowuata tv dxpióov броа їлло1с "ntouuaopévotg giç MOAEHOV (And the 
shapes of the locusts were like unto horses prepared unto battle). 
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to the plague of locusts in Egypt related in the Old Testament (Exodus 10:1- 
20). However, Arabic dreambooks also interpret locusts as hostile armies." 
Ibn Qutayba states," 3l = agi! aal йэ sae eal stall а eed ES, 
(And as their saying about locusts that they are an army and about an army 
that it is locusts).? Al-Dinawari repeats this interpretation and explains it as 
follows: ey 1! dale (cuu 9-а LI уа 45У (IU aU! aia s colle al fall 
(Locusts are a punishment and an army «sent» by God Almighty, for they 
were one of the signs of Moses, may peace be upon him).”' A similar 
interpretation is quoted by Ibn Shahin (nos. 6299 and 6300): «3L 4l JI Le! 
| lb US 13! SaL. J 95 (As for locusts, they are interpreted as an army, 
if they were flying) Jaa «LII у sie al atl | Cs II JL (al-Kirmani 
said: “Locusts are an army «sent» by God Almighty"). 

As al-Dinawari mentions, the Arabic interpretation of this dream refers to 
an incident described in the Qur’an;” a plague of locusts was sent by God to 
afflict the land of the pharaoh in order to persuade him that Moses is indeed a 
prophet. The same story is told in the Old Testament (Exodus 10:1-20) and is 
also implied in the Oneirocriticon, whose author saw no difficulty in 
incorporating this interpretation into his work, since the story of Moses is also 
part of Christian sacred history. 


Three further interpretations that modern scholars considered as having been 
influenced by the Bible all refer to the Old Testament story of Joseph. Pressing 


5 Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 552, adds the reference to Exodus 10:1-20 and Joel 
1:2-2:11. | 

U A different interpretation is given by Artemidoros, ii.21 (Pack 139, 16-19): Акрїбєс бё xol 
пархолес kal oi AEYGHEVOL рбстакес ygeopyoig HEV adopiav Tj $00pàv tv kapnóv 
npoayopevovor: oivovtat yàp tà слёрцата ў čiapðesipovor toig ёё Aownoig лоупро?$ 
Gvópag Tj yuvaikag onpaivovor (Grasshopers, locusts, and the so-called jaw-locusts indicate 
barren soil or the devastation of their crops for farmers. For these insects damage seeds or 
destroy them completely. But for other men, they signify wicked men and women). 

Bi Ibn Qutayba, introduction, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 8a; Ankara /s. Saib Sincer I, 4501, fol. 192b. 

Repeated almost verbatim in al-Muntakhab, p. 11: PE 
Уу 441 (And their saying about locusts that they are an army and about an army that it is 
locusts). 

? AJ-Dinawari, fas! 21, bab 39, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 214a. 

2 Repeated in al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 126, sv. 2! уь . 

22 Quràn 7:133: “So We sent against them the flood and the locusts and the vermin and the 


frogs and the blood—a succession of clear signs. But they were arrogant and became a guilty 
folk." 
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grapes is interpreted as serving a person of authority,” and this reminds one of 
the interpretation that Joseph gave to the dream of pressing grapes into the 
pharaoh’s cup that the pharaoh’s butler had in prison." However, the Greek 
interpretation of pressing grapes was copied from the Arabic sources, as is 
evident from the passages regarding the interpretation of wine.” 

Another two instances that bring to mind incidents from the story of Joseph 
are the interpretations of cows and chariots. 


Cows 


The Oneirocriticon interprets cows as representing years. Fat cows symbolize 
years of abundance; lean cows years of want. This interpretation evidently 
reflects the Old Testament dream of the pharaoh and its interpretation by 
Joseph (Genesis 41:1-32), but the Oneirocriticon makes no direct reference to 
the Bible: 


Tà Воїёло ... tà Өт тө eig xpóvoug <кріуёто>. Kal ei LEV ELOL niova, xpóvoug 
EvHdpons ónAoQo1v, Ta SÈ Aentà кол RIWYG, YPOVOUS 6vo9ópouc.... £üv SN ttc, 
ön edpe Во®у Mrapàv ў NOAAGG, eUptioet xpóvov ў xpóvoug KAAODS Kal EdodPOUs 
Kal npokori|v Ékaotog тїс ёрүасіос о0то?. ёбу in т\с, öt epe Воду T] àyéAnv 
AENTIWV kai &ó£onoo£v AVTOV, ELPTIGEL xpóvov ў xpóvouc буалоүос TOD uétpou 
avTOV како?с kat Ao Kal Gnuiav Kal neviav бублоүоу THs А&ттоттүтос. 

'Eàv ïn ó Baotretc, öt Tiveyxav avtd Bots Auapác, eoprioet xpóvovg 
Gyabovs kai еътоҳеїс £v полёро xal TAODTOV THs yis a 0100 koi Evooptav 
AVAACYWSs tfi TOV Вофу TLAVGEWS кол TOD TANBOUG TOD yàp ВасіЛёос tò буар 
EV тохто £iG лбутас TODS Оло Thv xeipav ато? Kpivetat. ороіос ёбу iðn ó 
Васо1Ає%с, От Tiveyxav aut entàs Bois кой лтоубс, ELPTIGEL xpóvoug 9votuxeio 
TOV TE полеріоу kal THs yis ото) àvaAOyoc TOD pétpov кол Tic Aextótmtoc EV 
TE EAUTM KAL eio таутос тоос or ALTO. 


Let heifers ... be interpreted as years. If they are fat, they indicate fruitful years, if 
lean and meager, years that are hard to bear.... [f someone dreams that he found 
one or many fat heifers, he will have either one or several years of good fortune 
and abundance, as well as progress in his work. If someone dreams that he found 
either one or a herd of lean heifers and owned them, he will have one or several 


? Chap. 195, Drexl 151, 13-14. 
4 Genesis 40:1-13; Qur'àn 12:36-41. 
25 See chapter 7, “Muslim Taboos.” 


2 Chap. 237, Drexl 189, 25-190, 17. Cf. also Drex! 207, 12-13: eig £viavtóv yap ў Kpiots 
то? Pods (oxen are interpreted as years). 
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bad years, depending on their number, as well as famine, ruin and poverty by 
analogy with their leanness. 

If the king dreams that they brought him fat cows, he will have good years with 
success in war, wealth from his land, and abundance in proportion to the fatness 
and number of cows. For the dream of the king, as far as such things are 
concerned, is interpreted with respect to everyone in his power.” Likewise, if the 
king dreams that they brought him lean and meager cows, he will find years of 
misfortune regarding both his enemies and his land in proportion to the number 
and leanness <of the cows>, regarding both himself and everyone in his power. 


The pharaoh’s dream of seven fat and seven lean cows and its interpretation 
by Joseph are also recounted in Qur'an 12:43-49. Arabic dreambooks interpret 
cows in the same way that Joseph interpreted them in the biblical and the 
Quranic narrative. Ibn Qutayba says,” Lge 2] 5 (pies pinl g Ras 8 Rl s 
uA дм уалы s... JI е! (Опе cow signifies one year, while many cows 
signify many years. Their flesh is interpreted as money ....The fatness of the 
cow is abundance). Al-Dinawari's interpretations of cows are also in the same 
spirit: 


з ЧЫ CA y yg pee Цаа Alas el pda 8 A all y «1з gual BGI 
OY bsp uel asd GS ST Gites уз aas dal ER уз БШШ! eus 

„эйе раа oe SL cul jio 
A black and a yellow cow «signifies» a year during which there is joy and 
abundance, according to the saying of God Almighty, "She shall be a golden cow, 
bright her color, gladdening the beholders" [Qur'an 2:69]. Ibn Sirin said: “The fat 
among them, for whoever owned them is preferable to the lean ones, because fat 
cows «indicate» a more abundant year. Lean cows <signify> a more barren year, 


according to the saying of God Almighty: “Lo! I saw in a dream seven fat kine 
which seven lean were eating" [Qur'àn 12:43]. 


Al-Muntakhab repeats al-Dinawari:” 


EER OCD ee ET Fr Pen A ll 
Lail te gyu з з Ged fy pts Оа GY LHI ccs 
eI eile iis gs 


2 J ON NS 5 M Р 
7 The expression оло thv xeipav ато? corresponds to a word-for-word translation of the 
Arabic expression 45.15 --.a5 = under his hands = under his power. 


2 Tbn Qutayba, bab 35, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 52b (cf. also Ibn Shahin, no. 5689). 
? Al-Dinawari, fas/21, bab 21, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 211a. 
2 Al-Muntakhab, р. 181; repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 5702. 
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A cow is a year. Ibn Sirin used to say: “Fat cows, for whoever owns them, are, 
according to me, preferable to the lean ones, because the fat cows represent years 
of abundance, while the lean cows years of barrenness, according to the story of 
Joseph, may peace be upon him.” 


Ibn Shahin’s interpretation of cows (no. 5692) is also similar: 


ule Ја GL Ааа GUS g USES. зуду 8 Jio sly Oe Ge GH! JU 
pestis, Has а pechos e S se id ШО Sae e dd 
sells oS Uu сз Шуу ы sd Sue coo A el Ja ial 


Ibn Sirin said: “If someone dreams that he owns a cow, if she is fat «the dream» 
signifies plentiful blessings throughout that year. If she is unknown «as to who 
her owner is», she signifies the attainment of blessings by the people of that place 
throughout that year. If she is lean, her interpretation is the opposite of that. 


Similar interpretations of cows are also quoted in al-Nàbulusi."' Evidently, 
the interpretation of cows in the Oneirocriticon was copied from its Arabic 
sources. The Christian author did not need to make any changes in the Arabic 
interpretations in order to conform with Joseph's story in Genesis; the details 
of the equivalent Quranic narrative, the immediate source of the Arabic 
interpretations, are no different from the details found in the Old Testament. 


Chariots 


The Oneirocriticon makes its third and only direct reference to the story of 
Joseph in its interpretation of chariots: 


6c01c ёё то ВасіЛелоу öxnua Ogcpeizat кат буар, cic Eyyvtnta BaotAetag 
ExpiOn, diót Kai tH lord, Ste nAevOepa0n koi тўс Aiybrt0v pev, kal toig 
Àoinoig EK TOD оҳђиатос £6nA00n то tfi; Васіле1ас SdENs Орос napadedopevov 
ёк TOV аруаїоу. 


The royal chariot, for whoever dreams of it, is interpreted as closeness to kingship, 
because both for Joseph, after he was freed and ruled over Egypt, and for other 
people the loftiness of royal glory was made apparent by the royal chariot, according 
to a tradition handed down from the ancients. 


М Al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, pp. 60-62, s.v. 2. 
?! Chap. 238, “From the Egyptians on Carriages, Chariots and Wagons”; Drexl 191, 22-26. 
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This passage follows Genesis 41:43, where Joseph’s accession to power is 
described: xoi GveBiBaoev aùtòv ёлі tò ápua tò devdtEpov тфу одтоћ, 
Kal éxrpu&ev ёрлросӨєу ауто? KAPLE: xai katéotnoev avtov ép GANS 
ys Ay ontovu (And he made him ride in the second chariot which he had; 
and they cried before him, "Bend the knee": and he made him ruler over all 
the land of Egypt). The Quranic narrative, which is far less detailed than the 
story in Genesis, does not mention a chariot. However, Muslims considered 
the Torah, which includes the first five books of the Old Testament from 
Genesis to Deuteronomy, as a divinely inspired text and used it to supplement 
their version of sacred history. The role played by the chariot in the story of 
Joseph was therefore known to al-Dinawari, who refers to it to justify his 
interpretation of chariots as sovereignty and power: JL à sa à Ja 1l Lo! 
АУ dle dings fom у Jol 9l ej LE CURE yos ces US «31 ууа 
Lahk c (Sls JL; ES ¿aa (As for the chariot, the Muslims said, “This is 
one of the vehicles used by the ancient kings, and it carried Joseph, may peace 
be upon him, when honors were bestowed upon him and he attained mighty 
rulership"). 

The other Arabic dreambooks interpret chariots in the same way as al- 
Dinawari and the Oneirocriticon, without, however, directly referring to 
Joseph's chariot. Ibn Qutayba says:” ШШ. Glee! ilac GS) «3l (gl j са 
dol S 5 L8 5 (JUS La se (If someone dreamt that he rode on a chariot he 
will obtain a foreign dominion and will have glory and honor). Ibn Shahin 
also gives similar interpretations (nos. 7353, 7355, 7356): 


a Uae OS) 411 chy oy tal che Ja% 425011, (VE OY) 
(7353) A chariot is interpreted in several ways. Whoever dreams that he rode on a 
chariot and that it was led by him, it means that he will gain honor and a lofty 


? Cf. also the Syriac dreambook from BL Or. 4434, the text of which was translated by 
Furlani, “Une clef des songes en syriaque,” p. 139. The relevant passage in Furlani’s translation 
reads as follows: *VIII. Chapitre sur les pouvoirs, les rois, les serviteurs et les chars: Celui qui 
(se voit) monté sur une charette trainée par des taureaux ou des chevaux, il se peut que royauté et 
puissance lui soient dévolues; le roi Pharaon montait sur un chariot." Cf. also Exodus 15:4: 
йррата Dapao kal thy боуашу avtod éppryev eic Өблассау (Pharaoh's chariots and his 
hosts hath he cast into the sea). 


% A]-Dinawari, fag! 13, bab 22, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 71a. 
55 Ibn Qutayba, bab 46, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 67a. 
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position. (7355) Whoever dreams that a king offered him a chariot, he will gain 
power analogous to the size of the chariot. (7356) If someone dreams that he was 
following a chariot, he will follow a powerful person. 


Al-Nabulusi also interprets chariots as sovereignty and power:*° 


Lidl ys US ya LAY LY oll Gale дае маз ple plis а Jas (Ше) 
SI «3 (gl) Greg US ll Оа Spo LS 9 84S Ал aai y 848 
Lasi Ge pee ЫЗ! casas oi gle Jas Gli Jhay pall sy cia y Une 
H ез1 Slab уа уе Ue! c зд Y gl edad ea il Ше gi Gu S 
asa аш а ghee al poll; pay уь liga) gh TOT 

lead гул Аа ais die {Sots DULL калә la 


The chariot in a dream is interpreted as the organization of the life of the dreamer, 
because a chariot is the vehicle for several things: it carries several things and 
transports them from one place to another. If someone dreams that he rode a 
chariot and that the chariot was drawn by men, it means that the dreamer will rule 
a numerous people or that he will give birth to good children.... A chariot signifies 
power from a foreign sovereign or the attainment of glory and honor for whoever 
rides on it. When someone dreams that he was clinging to a carriage that was 
carrying him, or that he was following it, it means that he will follow a ruler or he 
will win control over him commensurate to the control he had over the carriage. 


It is evident that the author of the Oneirocriticon did not have to invent or 
adapt interpretations in order for the contents of his dreambook to conform to 
the interpretations given in Genesis. His Arabic sources already contained all 
the requisite details; he only had to copy them. 


Eyes 


The opening statement in the Oneirocriticon’s discussion of eyes says:” oi 
ó$00AÀuol лістс коі 6660 коі фос £ioi тўс vox; (Eyes are the faith, 
glory and light of the soul”). Brackertz" connected this interpretation with a 


36 AI-Nàbulusi, vol. 2, p.96, sv. ilic. 
? Chap. 52, “From the Indians on Eyes"; Drexl 33, 4. 


* The phrase could also be translated as “The eyes are the faith, glory and vision of the soul.” 
The word фс was used in Greek in reference to the eyes as early as Homer; cf. Liddell-Scott, s.v. 
"doc." 

?? Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 245, n. 130. 
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phrase from the New Testament:” ò Avyvosg tod oúuatóc ёстіу ó дфдолиос 
(the «lamp» light’! of the body is the eye). Three of the five Arabic dreambooks 
have interpretations that are very close to this: 43 yas 9 da HI Gos ool 


Uall 3411 45 pais LII (The eye is a man's religious faith and the 
vision by which he can distinguish the rightly guided path from the one leading 
him astray). 


Arms 


Among the Oneirocriticon's interpretations of arms we read the following:;? 


ёйу odv {dy тїс kat буар öt та?та «ot Bpayioves Kai ot pies аътфу> 
eueye8vvOnoay ў Evedvvapabnoavy, el реу oti Baoevg, tadta eic THY SOvaLLLV 
avtod ótakpivovtat kai ueyaAvvOnoetat Тү Sbvayts avTOD катӣ TOV £xOpáv 
avtod. 


If someone dreams that his arms and their muscles became larger or stronger, if 
he is king, they are interpreted as his power, and his power against his enemies 
will become greater. 


Brackertz™ correlated this interpretation with a biblical passage that occurs 
both in the Old and the New Testament? kópie, тїс éniotevoev тї Akon 
NOV; xoi ó Bpaytwv коріох tivi блеколофет; (Lord, who hath believed 
our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?). The arm 
as a metaphor for strength in the Greek Bible originates in the literal translation 
of a Semitic expression which is found not only in Hebrew, the language from 
which the Old Testament was translated into Greek, but also in Arabic: taht 


? Matthew 6:22 and Luke 11:34. 

41 Aoyvoc = lamp, light. See Lampe, s.v. “Abyvoc.” This is a different word than the Greek фбс 
(light) employed in the Oneirocriticon. 

?' Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 51, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 52a; repeated in al-Muntakhab, chap. 22, 
p. 81; repeated in Ibn Shahin, no. 1388. In addition, Arabic dream interpretation generally 
correlates the eyes with religious faith, as is done in the Oneirocriticon. Cf. Ibn Qutayba, bab 14, 
Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 30a: cost! & L8 g gaat! 151, (Redness in the eyes «signifies» precaution 
in one's religious faith); Ibn Shahin, no. 1386 bis: apres Goths GY 93-2 ou Dali Lely (As for 
the two eyes, they are interpreted as one’s faith and the like). 

^! Chap. 70, “From the Indians on Arms and Their Muscles"; Drexl 44, 9-12. 

^ Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 248, n. 154. 

^ John 12:38 and Isaiah 53:1. 
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yadih= under his hand/arm“ = under his power. The Arabic interpretation of 
the lengthening and strengthening of one's hands/arms is based not only on 
the literal and metaphorical meaning of this expression, but also on the fact 
that the Arabic words for “length” (tūl) and “might” or “power” (fawl) are 


spelled identically as J +b. Ibn Qutayba interprets the lengthening of hands/arms 
as follows: Galil! cle ¥ sla GUS GIS Y УЬ ots Cb 51) Gey (If someone 
dreams of length (täl) in his hand/arm, this is power (tawl) over men“). In 
addition, al-Dinawari states: Lath g GLS 1 cea 91 ЈО aas Sl 6! оа 
atl gS 9 dil gel 8 3 5 lael s ab о (If someone dreams that his hand/arm 
became longer or stronger, if he is a governor (wal), this represents his triumph 
over his enemies, and the power of his assistants and his chief bodyguard). Ibn 
Shahin’s interpretation is also similar (no. 1498 bis): 33L 5 aa adl Jobs 


$ jañ (The lengthening of the two hands/arms means an increase in power). 


Blood 


The following passage from the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 60, 10-12) appears to 
have been inspired by the Bible: £àv ёё émev ў ёфоүғу aipa, eoproet 
ёфарбртос GAAOTPLOV xpuctov. OD yàp 0gó0ev dpiotat тү ueváAnyio TOD 
олџатос (If he drank or ate blood, he will sinfully acquire gold that belongs 
to somebody else. For the partaking of blood is not ordained by God). This 
interpretation has been connected to a number of passages in the Old Testament.” 


46 The Arabic yad is the exact equivalent of the Greek cheir: it means primarily "hand", but 
also signifies the whole arm, from the shoulder joint to the tips of the fingers. 


“7 [bn Qutayba, bab 14, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 30b. 

^ Ibn Qutayba further justifies this interpretation with an Arab proverb, which is repeated in 
al-Muntakhab, p. 10. 

? Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 82, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 56a; repeated in al-Muntakhab, chap. 22, 
р. 89; al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 340, s.v. au. 


? Cf. Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 253, n. 193; also Oberhelman, Oneirocriticon of 
Achmet, n. 213; both cite Leviticus 17:10-14: xai dvOpcanog dvOponog tàv viðv Ioparn Tj тфу 
KPOGHAVTOV TOV лроскециёуоу £v opiv, 0с GV фаүт лау aipa, xat ёлістђоо то npóonnóv 
рох èri Thy ууулу thv čoðovoav tò оїра кої GOA ату ёк Tod Aao0 атс... Sud тобто 
cipnka toig vioig lopañà Паса vox? £& ouv où dayetat aipa ... (And whatsoever man 
they be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among you, that eateth any manner 
of blood; I will even set my face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from 
among his people.... Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, No soul of you shall eat 
blood...); also Genesis 9:4; Deuteronomy 12:16. 
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In a more strictly Christian context, it appears to derive from the New Testament 
prohibition against eating blood and “things strangled.””' However, the Qur'àn 
also forbids the eating of blood,” and Arabic dreambooks interpret blood as 
unlawful money.” In addition, Ibn Shahin (no. 1777), quoting al-Kirmani, 
interprets imbibing blood in the same way as the Oneirocriticon: JLU—3 


оде à (Al-Kirmani said: “If someone dreams that he drank blood, it 


means he will acquire unlawful money or «be guilty of» unjust bloodshed”). 


White Clothes 


According to the Oneirocriticon, dreaming of wearing white clothes is very 
auspicious:™ бсо 157 &vOpwnos бту popei AELKG (uda, є0рӣсе xopáv 
каї 6ó&av eig thv лістіу кої EV TH KOOLW kai кӧсіпос ёотол ёу TH Өёд 
ауто? (If a man dreams that he is wearing white clothes, he will find joy and 
glory in his faith and in his worldly affairs, and his appearance will be decorous). 

Brackertz? correlates this interpretation with numerous passages from 
Revelation that refer to the white robes of the Christian martyrs, but Arabic 


5! Acts 15:19: кої блёҳесӨал єіболоботоу Kai aipatog Kai луіктфу кої nopvetac (That 
ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication). 

i Qur'àn 2:173: “He hath forbidden you only carrion, and blood, and swineflesh, and that 
which hath been immolated to (the name of) any other than Allah. But he who is driven by 
necessity, neither craving nor transgressing, it is no sin for him"; 5:3: "Forbidden to you are 
carrion, blood"; 6:145: "Except if it be carrion or blood outpoured"; 16:115: "These things only 
has He forbidden you: carrion, blood...." 


9 Cf. al-Muntakhab p. 104; cf. also al-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 216, s.v. e». 


HW Chap. 156, “From the Indians on Clothes" ; Drexl 116, 15-7. 

55 Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 265, n. 306. 

% Revelation 6:11: Kai €860n avtoig ёкботф otoù AevKT кої éppéOn adtoic iva 
AVANAVOOVTAL ETL xpóvov LLLKPOV, EWS TANPWOGLV кої ot GdvdovAOL ATHY kat ot depor 
о«отФу ot WEAAOVIES блоктёууєсӣол ос xoi avTot (And white robes were given unto every one 
of them; and it was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellowservants also and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should be fulfilled); 
Revelation 7:9: Meta тата eidov, xoi ідо? буАос nodc, öv @рїӨнїїсол отоу ovdeic 
£60vato, EK лтаутос EOVoUG kai $uAGv кої Лабу kat үлоссфу EGTATES EVONLOV TOD Opóvou 
kat EvORLOV TOD Gpviov repiBeDAnuévouc OTOAGG Aguxdc xai фоіуікес £v taic xepolv 
атф@у (After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands); Revelation 7:13-14: кой &xexpí6n eig ёк tov лресВотёроу 
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dreambooks interpret white clothes in the same way. Al-Dinawari states;" 
diss уз! аша Chal! а slic! Qt cud 5 АСЫ гуу А (JU 
ЈА 9 ols (Тһе Muslims said: “White clothes, for someone who wears 
them habitually when he is awake, signify goodness both in his religious faith 
and in his worldly affairs, as well as beauty”). Al-Muntakhab quotes a similar 
interpretation: gaal 5 Lat! à ЈС GLAS! cua Gals (Whiteness of 
clothes signifies beauty in one’s worldly affairs and religious faith). Ibn Shahin 
(no. 4558) justifies this interpretation with a Quranic passage: | 3L SII JLi a 
Dg Ces Ce ule Jas GL Lea LOS uas eil uel руз 
pbs eas s Shes «LIE «1 ya! «a уед Glass dle (Al-Kirmani said: “If 
someone dreams that he was wearing clean white clothes, this signifies 
righteousness in his religious faith, well-being and relief from his troubles, 
according to the saying of God Almighty: “Thy robes purify” [Qur'an 74:4]). 
Al-Nabulusi’s interpretation is vague, but in the same spirit as the interpretations 
quoted above: Ф011 а Цеа] ob 28 As! SLi s (White clothes 


mean good fortune for whoever wears them in a dream). 


Earthquakes 


The Oneirocriticon quotes the following interpretation of earthquakes: 


ёбу тїс iðn кат буар £v tón, ёуда onápyet, oevopóv, toUto véov óuitayua 
пара Васо onpaivet Өроо?у кої o£iov тойс KATOLKODVTaG kat £dv £ottv Ò 
OELOLOSG Navtayod, кадоллкӧу éotat кол то Sidtaypa, ei ёё цєрїк©с б OELOLÓG, 
p£ptkóv Kal то ёлатаүра. 


AEYOV pov 00101 ої xepipefAnuévot TAS стоАбс тйс Aeuküc tiveg eiolv xat nó8ev 100v; 
xai eipnka avid küpié pov, od oldac. xai einév pot ото Eloi ої ёрхбцеуох ёк тїс 
OAipews тїс peydàns кої ExAvvav тас otoAdc aùtõv кої £AeUKavav атас £v TH орати 
то? Gpviov (And опе of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes? and whence came they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb). 


?? AI-Dinawari, fas! 25, bab 32, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 251b. 

** Al-Muntakhab, chap. 19, p. 127. 

5 Al-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 95, s.v. 55. 

% Chap. 145, “From the Indians, Persians and Egyptians on Earthquakes" ; Drexl 99, 16-18. 
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If someone dreams that in the place where he is there was an earthquake, this 
means a new edict from a king will shake and move the inhabitants. And if the 
earthquake occurred everywhere, the edict will also be universal. If the earthquake 
is partial, so too the edict. 


Brackertz commented that the Christian interpretation of earthquakes as 
representing the wrath of kings is analogous to the imagery employed in the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament, where all kinds of punishment and 
misfortune are equated with an earthquake.*' Here again, however, the Arabic 
dreambooks turn up the same interpretation. According to Ibn Qutayba,” 
ede Y! „ШШ! Ja pe Gul pt ee 4 51 511 (Те earthquake is an event 
«brought about» among the people by the most powerful king). Al-Dinawari's 
interpretation is similar: SL e 315 Us jl col y Gee s Lll JUS 
Lal cols у 7) ell Jz o UL! (The Muslims said: “If someone 


dreams that a land was shaken by an earthquake, ... the ruler will come to that 
land and punish its people"). Al-Nabulusi’s interpretation of earthquakes 
distinguishes between an earthquake that shakes a particular locale and one 
that is universal, just as the Oneirocriticon does: 


Jad esal GL а UHAI ai 9 osa s ci gà СШ! d pa 515 
lS Gla abe Yl AU Jai cya Sues Sule 4151 УН Jaig зул Ui ple 
UAG алай „И ШЫЙ у eus sll YI s ele чыды Le 


Earthquake: This in a dream is fear of authority. And it is said that the earthquake 
in a specific place signifies migration and dislocation. And it is said that an 
earthquake is an event «brought about» by the most powerful king. And if the 
earthquake is general, the event is also general; if not, «it will occur» only in the 
place or the land that was specified by the earthquake. 


Wheat 


The Oneirocriticon quotes the following interpretation of a land sown with 
wheat? 


9! Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 330. 
® Tbn Qutayba, bab 17, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 35a. 


** Al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 31, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 158a; repeated verbatim in al-Muntakhab, 
chap. 38, p. 233; Ibn Shàhin's interpretation on the sinking of the earth (no. 3084) copies the 
interpretation of earthquakes quoted by al-Dinawari (earthquakes and sinking of the earth are 
interpreted in the same chapter in al-Dinawari). 

$^ AI-Nàbulusi, vol. 1, p. 270, s.v. UI 51 5. 


% Chap. 208, “From the Indians on Fields and Seeds" ; Drexl 163, 3-7. 
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ёбу тїс iðn кот буар AoyiGÓpevoc, öt EOTELPE хорау yvopimv citov kal STL 
ёфотроює kal ту колд Kal fiv ó katpóg dvTPMaEWS, ei рёу ёст ó 6v TOV 
TLOTOV кой EVAGBOV Ti kot AVAYWPTTOV, TOTO elc тос MPGEEIS олто® Gurkptvetat 
Tac ката Өебу. 


If someone dreams that by his reckoning he sowed a familiar field with grain and 
that the grain sprouted and grew well and that it was the growing season, if he is 
pious and devout or even an anchorite, this represents his deeds before God. 


This interpretation might appear to a Christian reader as inspired by the parable 
of the sower that is narrated in three of the four Gospels (Luke 8:4-48; Matthew 
13:1-9; Mark 4:1-9). However, an examination of Arabic dream interpretation 
demonstrates that it was again copied from the Arabic sources of the Oneiro- 
criticon. The relevant interpretation from Ibn Qutayba reads as follows: 


OLS IM asi з Jheel e Hlg. Gola ay Iles оа CASI (6,57! 
Usb EHI 245 [sic] US s p 551] teal scs danial л [sic] 45 Là у pas 
Kalai dames др з) ey ЫЗА алала RE poe Бу РИТ pb UL 


A land abounding with herbage is abundance, money, and goodness for everybody. 
Sowing represents the deeds of men; if it is a good <deed>, its places <i.e. where 
the good deed was done» will resemble the places of sowing «i.e., like the grain it 
will grow and bear fruit» and it will be like the size of the grain in its length. It is 
said in a proverb: He who sows goodness will harvest bliss and he who sows evil 
will harvest regrets. 


A similar interpretation is quoted by al-Dinawari: bis ¢ у) «3l (sl j a 
Lay м5 «LII 4s Mace Jae (Whoever dreams that he sowed wheat, he will 
do a deed that will please God). Yet another example comes from al- 
Muntakhab:? 


oly Blas coal Lully GIS оца Luk das ай ei «ЗЛ з ud 134 oe уаз 
а 59 JU зл!) GIS ols HL Glo! La es ОЦ gly lay JL Mab tS 


If someone sows seeds in the appropriate season, he will do a good deed. And if 
he is a ruler he will gain power; if he is a merchant he will make a profit; if he is a 
a commoner, he will obtain sufficiency; and if he is an ascetic he will gain in 


piety. 


% See Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, p. 275, n. 405. 

*? Ibn Qutayba, chap. 22, fol. 38b; repeated in a/-Muntakhab, p. 317. 
$* AI-Dinawari, fas! 19, bab 32, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 188a. 

® AI-Muntakhab, р. 317. 
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Ibn Shahin (no. 4234) states: „С Joel ple & HI Ыз ots Las y s... 
эша o ya ls у US aly delle (Lee Yl Glas deen oils іа 
(Dreaming of sowing possibly signifies the deeds of people. If «the land 
sown> is green, the deeds are righteous, and if it is not, the interpretation of 
the dream is the opposite). Al-Nabulusi also connects the sowing of wheat 
with good deeds:” Lis, | ILS «LI азах әсе [ее ihia ру) «3 (lj гуа 
(If someone dreams that he sowed wheat, he will do a deed that will please 
God). 


Thorns 


According to the Oneirocriticon,” fj paxic тду бкоуӨду eic oóGAuata тїс 
niot£OG Óiakpivetai (Thorns are interpreted as mistakes in one's faith). 
Brackertz" suggested that this interpretation was also inspired by the parable 
of the sower.” In the words of Luke 8:14, tò $ eig tac бкбудос neoóv, 
о®то1 giov ot GKovoavtEs, kai rò LEPLLVOV Kai TAODTOD кої NSovav 
TOD Biov TOPEVOMEVOL OUUTNYOVTAL кой OV теАєсфоро?о (And that «seed» 
which fell among thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go forth, and 
are choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit 
to perfection). 

The Arabic interpretations of this dream again demonstrate that the 
Oneirocriticon’s passage is from an Arabic source. According to an 


interpretation quoted by al-Dinawari and repeated elsewhere,” са LS суа з 


AG уа UE Lee ac S A Ss Ls Gat ces JG) pee ell I! (If 
someone was harmed from thorns, he will commit something reprehensible in 
his religious life, by analogy to the harm he suffered from the thorns). 


7 Al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 149, s.v. data. 

n Chapter 212, "Likewise on Thorns" ; Drexl 166, 23. 
n Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 410. 

? Matthew 13:22; Mark 4:18; Luke 8:14. 


74 Al-Dinawari, fas! 19, bab 74, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 194a; repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 
316. Al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, p. 25, s.v. «J у (thorn) repeats that thorns signify harm, but omits the 
religious dimension that is evident in al-Dinawari. 
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Pearls 


The Oneirocriticon consistently interprets pearls and precious stones as religious 
knowledge and wisdom: oi papyapitat xoi oi Aí00i тфу viov ғіс 
Beioug Aóyouc kai Beoyvwotayv Kal 0gocoóíav @с Ext tO ROAD бїакрї- 
vovtat. (Pearls and precious stones are generally interpreted as divine words, 
knowledge of God and divine wisdom);” ёбу tor тїс, Sti edpev ў £Aafe 
пара tivos papyapitas ў МӨоъс TOV vuttov, Ogtov ёфеорт Aaunpótnta 
боүрбтоу GvaAóyoc TOD ueyéOovugG кої ts Aapnpótntoc (If someone 
dreams that he found or received from someone pearls or precious stones, he 
will devise a brilliant doctrine commensurate with the size and brilliance «of 
the gems>).”° 

Brackertz suggested that these interpretations were inspired by the parable 
quoted in the New Testament, whereby the kingdom of heaven is likened to a 
precious pearl, ” but the direct source is once more Arabic. Arabic dreambooks 
frequently interpret pearls as wisdom and knowledge, especially of the Qur'an. 
According to Ibn Qutayba,” for example, jc «11 ec S e а 515011 КЕ 
22d! ФУ з PAS 5! Jay (Strung pearls are the words of God Almighty or 


words of goodness). Further on, Ibn Qutayba quotes the words of Ibn Sirin, 
which are authenticated by a preceding isnad:” 


LLa ужа ааа 11 col, (aly Sid эн HSU! cl, Ml Гуз узыш руз dama JL 
ed JH uus ШУ US Lay sie pad Foil SIGH! Gls gL... 


Muhammad b. Sirin said: “If you see pearls, this is the Qur’an, and if you see a 
necklace it is wisdom.... The scattered pearls that are not strung... are possibly 
beautiful words, according to the popular saying regarding the description of 
beautiful words that they are like scattered pearls. 


The interpretation of pearls as religious knowledge and wisdom is repeated by 


75 Chap. 245, “From the Indians on Crowns, Pearls and Precious Stones" ; Drexl 200, 22. 

” Ibid., Drexl 201, 9-12. 

7 Brackertz, Traumbuch des Achmet, n. 479; Matthew 13:45-46: TdAw opoia éotiv 1j 
Bacireia t&v ovpavav àvOpoóno Eundpw Cytobvtt Karods papyapitac. evpav ёё Eva 
полотуоу рарүарітту блеАӨфу nénpaxe лбута doa siyev кої аүбрасєу avtdv (Again, the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls: Who, when he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had, and bought it). 

7% [bn Qutayba, bab 27, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 44b. 


? Ibn Qutayba, bab 27, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 44b; repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 280. 
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al-Dinawari:” alas i EI) a Kill 54501 (Strung pearls are the Qur’an 
and knowledge) and Ibn Shahin (no. 4798): J 55s (3 AHI 3150105 Juss 
Аа ә alate Jog dibs Le sla OLS 15] 5 «(5f ab (It is said that 
scattered pearls are interpreted as the Qur'an, and if they were strung they are 
interpreted as knowledge and wisdom. ..)."! 


It is unlikely that the agreement between the Arabic interpretations and the 
interpretations of the Oneirocriticon that appear to have been inspired by the 
Bible is the result of the Greek and Arab authors having independently used 
the Old and New Testament as a source and arriving at the same interpretations. 
Not only the passages excerpted above, but a whole series of additional passages 
in the Oneirocriticon on the same topics, coincide with passages found in 
Arabic dreambooks. This indicates that the Greek author, despite his occasional 
creativity in adapting the Islamic material, resorted to adaptation only when 
absolutely necessary; generally he chose to remain close to his Arabic source, 
especially when the Islamic interpretations not only did not clash with Christian 
beliefs, but even seemed to be supported by the Scriptures. The elements 
common to Christianity and Islam, including eschatology, sacred history, and 
even linguistic expression, facilitated the absorption of Muslim interpretations 
into a Christian text. The imagery and language of the Greek Bible, which 
permeates the writings of several medieval Greek authors, including the author 
of the Oneirocriticon, is interspersed with semitisms, because the Septuagint 
is a translation from Hebrew and the Greek New Testament was written mostly 
by authors whose mother tongue was Aramaic.” Since Arabic is also a Semitic 
language and the imagery and expression of its medieval authors is influenced 
by the Qur’an, which presents analogies with the imagery and expressions of 
the Bible, it shares with biblical Greek a number of expressions and imagery. 
The equivalents can sometimes be so close that a word-by-word translation of 
certain Arabic expressions results in irregular classical but regular biblical 
Greek." The linguistic coincidences must have facilitated the work of the 


* Al-Dinawari, fas! 20, bab 33, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 206a. Al-Dinawari’s interpretations of 
pearls are repeated in al-Muntakhab, pp. 279-80. 


*! Similar interpretations also quoted in Ibn Shahin, nos. 4804, 4808, 4809, 4814 bis; al-Nabulusi, 
vol. 2, p. 197, s.v. 3151. 


8 For the introduction of Semiticisms into the Greek koiné, see A. Debrunner, O. Hoffmann 
and A. Scherer, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1969), §§ 147-51. 


9 Eg, у Yl tay = npóconov tig үйс = "surface of the earth.” 
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author of the Oneirocriticon, who seems to have been familiar with the biblical 
language. Among the several Semitisms that can be identified in the text of 
the Oneirocriticon, one can distinguish Arabisms from biblical expression 
only when a given linguistic peculiarity does not occur in biblical Greek but 
can be translated back into correct Arabic. The closeness between Christian 
and Muslim eschatological beliefs, religious imagery, and linguistic expression 
is also the reason why the Greek interpretations of religious notions such as 
angels, Paradise and Hell, and the interpretations that seem to have been inspired 
by the language, imagery and content of the Old and New Testaments, could, 
in the eyes of the readers of the Oneirocriticon, be considered genuinely 
Christian for a good millennium, from the tenth to the twentieth century, even 
though they had all been copied almost verbatim from a Muslim source. The 
two instances where the Oneirocriticon actually does quote passages from the 
New Testament represent a deliberate effort to replace a passage from the 
Qur'an with one from the Christian scriptures. 

If the author of the Oneirocriticon understood the role of the Quranic 
passages in Arabic dream interpretation, why did he not try to replace them 
with biblical passages more often? It is possible that he simply was not creative 
enough, but I suspect that the reason for the discrepancy is related rather to the 
nature of basic education in Byzantium and among the Muslims. For Muslims, 
education began with memorizing the Qur'àn at a very young age, beginning 
possibly as early as four or five. A verse in the Qur'an itself encourages its 
memorization (54:17), and completion of this task was a prerequisite for 
entering a school of higher study. Regardless of whether or not these students 
were able to remember all of the Qur'an later in life without the discipline of 
reciting a portion of it every single day," memorization of the Holy Book at a 
very young age enabled them at least to recognize a verse and recite the rest of 
it, if given only a few words. For that reason, Arabic dreambooks rarely quote 
a verse in its entirety; they usually quote a piece of it followed by the word 
4.51 (“the verse"), which suggests to the reader that he should supply the rest 


himself. 

The author of the Oneirocriticon was probably not nearly as proficient with 
the Bible; he could not recite by heart innumerable appropriate passages at 
will. The study of the Bible in Byzantium was not nearly as systematic as the 
study of the Qur'an in the Muslim world. The New Testament and the Psalter 
could form part of elementary education, but memorizing them was not its 


М This is how contemporary /uffáz (memorizers of the Quran) manage to retain their ability. 
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goal, though it is possible that individuals memorized passages from both, 
especially since excerpts from them were read during church services. The 
parts of the Bible used in the liturgy were obviously more familiar than others, 
and familiarity with the texts of the Old and New Testament lent a biblical 
coloring to the language of Byzantine authors, but having the entire text of the 
Old and the New Testament (which is much longer than the Qur'àn) at one's 
fingertips is quite a different matter. Nor did a medieval author have a 
concordance to help him find a particular passage with the same ease that 
modern concordances afford. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE THIRTEEN ANECDOTES QUOTED IN THE 
ONEIROCRITICON 


In addition to providing the meanings of the various dream symbols, the 
Oneirocriticon recounts thirteen short anecdotes to illustrate the fine points of 
dream interpretation. Such stories are also standard features of Arabic dream- 
books, and equivalents to at least seven of the thirteen repeated in the Oneiro- 
criticon can be found in Arabic sources. They are usually sprinkled throughout 
a dreambook, accompanying the theoretical interpretation of the dream symbol 
that they discuss,' but some collected them together either at the very end of 
the work,” in a manner vaguely reminiscent of Artemidoros, or at its beginning, 
as is done by Ibn Qutayba. Eleven of the thirteen anecdotes of the Oneirocriticon 
are clearly appended to the pertinent theoretical interpretation of the dream 
symbol that forms their core (chapters 19, 20, 46, 96, 144, 147, 153, 176, 194, 
199 and 264). The remaining two (chapters 36 and 139) at first seem out of 
place, but an explanation for their position can be found.” 


' This is the approach in al-Dinawari, in the Pakistani edition of the dreambook attributed to 
Ibn Sirin, Ta‘bir al-rw’ya, Arabic text and Urdu translation, and in the texts that formed the basis 
for its Italian translation (Ibn Sirin, Libro del sogno, trans. Zilio Grandi), as well as in the 
dreambook also called Ta‘bir al-ru’yd, attributed to ‘Umar al-Khayyam. 


? Al-Muntakhab quotes anecdotes throughout its chapters, and includes a final chapter that 
consists mostly of anecdotes preceded by an isndd, i.e., a list of the people who transmitted the 
story orally until it was written down. The same practice is followed by Ibn Shahin, and in the text 
(the Arabic version of which, either printed or manuscript, is not identified by the translator) used 
as the basis for the French translation of ps.-Ibn Sirin, Ta‘bir al-rwya (Interprétation des rêves, 
trans. Penot). Artemidoros mentions dreams dreamt and interpreted throughout his work, but the 
last of his five books is exclusively dedicated to this kind of practical exercise. 

* The position of chapter 139 could be explained if we view it as the Christian adaptation of an 
Islamic dream about a woman preaching from the minbar; in at least one Arabic dreambook this 
dream belongs to a chapter on mountains and elevated places, which would explain why one finds 
it in an approximately equivalent position in the Oneirocriticon; see chapter 7, "Priests and 
Priestly Duties." It has been impossible to locate an Arabic narrative equivalent to the contents of 
chap. 36, which might have provided some insight regarding its position. Chap. 36 narrates a 
dream dreamt by one of al-Ma'mün's nobles who had a white grapevine at his house. He dreamt 
that this vine produced black grapes. Sirim's interpretation was that one of the dreamer's wives 
was pregnant by his Ethiopian servant, and did later gave birth to a black child. Chapter 36 is 
inserted between a chapter on beards (35) and two chapters on dying one's hair (37 and 38). 
Further chapters around it discuss members of the human body. The only conceivable relationship 
of the narrative with its surrounding chapters is its reference to the change in the color of the 
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Four of the thirteen narratives refer to historical events allegedly predicted 
by interpreting dreams. The first one, chapter 46 (Drexl 29, 18—30, 10), tells 
of a dream dreamt by Caliph al-Ma'mün: 


"Ovap &Өғасато ó npotocüuBovAoc Мацо?у torodtov, öt eupéOn eic TOV LEYLOTOV 
vaóv еіс tò Мекке, Tyyovv £v тї oxnvij то? `АВрасџ kal алеАӨфу єїс 10 dvo 
uépoc, EvOa о Opóvoc £oti, прос тйс 800 үоуіас oüpnogv EF toU vaod v 
avtaic. Kal GopufimOelg ds Ex’ Gpaptia peyiotn ànéotevAe трос TOV оуё1рокрїттүу 
EUnpeip AdOpa oikerwocpevov то буар EppyvevOfvar а®т@. ó бё óveipokpitno 
Xnpeiu SunreyE|ev ол›тбу Aéyav: бту todto où ody Edpakas ob үйр єї ёк tøv 
100 лротосоџВоолоо atuátov. xat tà тото 00 [n] xpivo avid. Tote SE adTOYEL 
kaAécag adtOV б протосоцВоолос éënyópevoev ópkioaç ADTOV uù блокро 
thv Tod dveipatos xpioiv. 6 ёё einev abt al t£coepeg yoviec toU vaod, £v 
dic opnoac, тёссара tékva onuatvouctv. tà HEV 600 TOD vw LEpous, £v0a © 
Opdvoc, Tod Opdvov Kal тїс Apyis Stdsoyxou Eoovtar тй бё 600 то? KATO 
рёрохс yevvrjoetg LEV, ook EMLATWOVTAL ёё тўс oñs аруйс koi TOD 0póvov. 


The caliph Mamoun had the following dream: he found himself in the most holy 
shrine in Mecca, that is the tent of Abraham. He went into the upper part where 
the throne stands and urinated in the two corners outside the temple. The caliph 
was troubled over this very great sin and sent a person to the dream interpreter 
Séreim to find out secretly the dream’s meaning by pretending that he had seen it 
himself. But the dream interpreter refuted him, saying: * You did not dream this, 
for you are not a blood relative of the caliph. Therefore, I will not interpret the 
dream.“ The caliph then summoned Séreim into his presence and, having confessed, 
made Séreim swear not to conceal the interpretation of the dream. Sereim replied: 
* The four corners of the temple in which you urinated signify four children. The 
two of the upper part, where the "throne" is located, will become successors to 
your throne and empire. The two of the lower part will be born to you but will not 
gain possession of your throne and kingdom." 


The anachronism of presenting Ibn Sirin (d. 728) and Caliph al-Ma'mün (r. 
813-33) as contemporaries has been pointed out by modern scholars time and 
again. In addition, the events foretold by al-Ma?mün's dream—that he will be 
succeeded by two of his sons—are also historically wrong. Al- Ma'mün did 
not father any caliphs. He was followed on the throne by his brother al-Mu‘tasim 
who, in his turn, was succeeded by two of his sons, al- Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil. 


grapes, which was possibly perceived as similar to the effect of the dyes on human hair. If the 
position of chapter 36 is not arbitrary but somehow reflects its placement in the Arabic sources 
used by him, it suggests that a number of Arabic interpretations of a change of color in various 
objects was omitted by the Greek author, which would be consistent with his statement, “I have 
extracted summarily” (ЕЁ Exdotov tovtov ёкАеЁбреуос кефололобо) (Drex! 1, 9-10). According 
to Arabic dream interpretation, a tree in one's yard is to be interpreted as one's wife, while the 
products of the tree should be understood as her offspring. A similar but not identical anecdote to 
the one in chapter 139 is recounted by al-Dinawari, fas! 19, bab 71, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 194a. 
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Al-Ma'mün's dream is not original. Similar dreams were purportedly dreamt 
by or about at least two other caliphs, both belonging to the previous Umayyad 
dynasty. One of the oldest surviving records of Islamic dream interpretation, 
the list of dreams interpreted by Sa‘id b. al- Musayyab (d. 712) and mentioned 
in the biographical dictionary of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 845), includes a dream signifying 
that Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705) would beget four of his successors: 


эз! Peele! Se paul (у АЫ sam LG „ме [уз dane Gs! JG 
ud! эз з UG а Ју eA ise OLS cul Јао UGG JG ease. уз! 
aibi 2[ 855a | Qe eae idee al alis Quse ados оаа] 

„Шш азу ЙА ы 


He said: * Muhammad b. ‘Umar informed us and said that al-Hakam b. al-Qàsim 
reported on the authority of Ismail ibn Abi Hakim, who said: ‘A man said: “1 
dreamt that ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan urinated in the qibla of the Mosque of the 
Prophet «in Mecca» four times." I mentioned this to Sa'id b. al- Musayyab who 
said: "If your dream is truthful, four caliphs from among his offspring will rise in 
it" 


‘Abd al-Malik was in fact the father of al- Walid, Sulayman, Yazid II, and 
Hishàm, who were the sixth, seventh, ninth, and tenth Umayyad caliphs respec- 
tively. A story quoted by al-Dinawari says that a similar dream was dreamt by 
‘Abd al-Malik's father, Caliph Marwan I:* J g «als Ф911 cs Sloe sls 
«Са 5 hal JUR à dl ies aco be о pads ol pall „4 
(Marwan b. al-Hakam dreamt that he urinated on the mihrab. He narrated his 
dream to Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab, who said: "Indeed, you will beget caliphs").° 
Further on in his dreambook, al-Dinawari quotes a similar anecdote, though 
the identity of the dreamer is not mentioned and the outcome of the dream is 
less grand:' 


deis Lobel rues exe 


^ Fasl 7, bàb 20; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 69a, BN arabe 2745, fol. 113a. 
5 The prayer niche of a mosque. 


6 The same anecdote is also recorded in the dreambook of al-Kharküshi and in al-Muntakhab. 
Cf. Lamoreaux, “Dream Interpretation in the Early Medieval Near East,” p. 321 (table 12). 


1 Al-Dinawari, fas! 8, bab 59; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 62b, BN arabe 2745, fol. 140b. 
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А man saw in his dream that he urinated on a mihrab and asked a dream 
interpreter about it. He said: “A boy will be born to you who will become an 
imam and his example will be followed.” 


Unusual urination as a symbol of begetting exceptional sons is an ancient 
topos of Near Eastern dream interpretation (but is unknown in Artemidoros). 
Similar dreams are quoted in the Assyrian dreambook of the seventh century 
B.c., though it does not attach them to a specific historical personage, and by 
Herodotos of Halicarnassos (fifth century в.с.), a Greek author who wrote on 
Persian history and mentions it in connection with the birth of the Persian 
king Cyrus the Great (т. 550-29 s.c). Throughout the centuries, the symbolism 
of such a dream was adapted to reflect the particular circumstances to which it 
was applied. The example concerning Marwan I could have been intended as 
propaganda during his son's, or even his own, reign.’ Both Marwan b. al-Hakam 
(Marwan I) and his son ‘Abd al-Malik, who was named heir apparent shortly 
after his father's accession, had to struggle to consolidate their position. A 
dream foretelling that they would beget future caliphs would add supernatural 
legitimacy to their power. As for the dream concerning ‘Abd al-Malik, which 
is quoted in the ninth century by Ibn Sa'd, the accuracy of its detail suggests 
that the narrative was invented after the fact, possibly in order to enhance the 
prestige of dream interpretation as an art. The dream of al-Ma'mün quoted in 
the Oneirocriticon represents yet another revision of the topos.'? Three of the 


* The passage in question is from Herodotus 1:107 ff.; see Oppenheim, “The Interpretation of 
Dreams in the Ancient Near East," p. 265. Oppenheim says that a narrative about a similar 
dream dreamt, not by Cyrus's grandfather Astyages, but by his daughter Mandane, is given by 
Ktesias of Knidos (4th century в.с.). I have been unable to locate such a narrative in the fragments 
of Ktesias assembled and published by F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 
(Berlin, 1923), no. 688. Unfortunately, Oppenheim does not give the source of his information. 


? The accession of Marwan changed the branch of the clan of Umayyads who exercised 
power. After three descendants of Abi Sufyan (Mu'awiyah I, Yazid I and Mu‘awiyah П) Marwan 
began a line of caliphs descended from al-Hakam, in spite of the existence of Sufyanid descendants, 
because they were too young to be acceptable. Al-Hakam's line eventually produced both the 
remaining Umayyad caliphs and the Umayyad rulers of Spain. For a history of the Umayyads, see 
H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates. The Islamic Near East from the Sixth to 
the Eleventh Century (London and New York, 1986). 


Chapter 46 repeats a second topos: a dream interpreter can deduce from the nature of a 
dream whether he is conversing with the dreamer or with someone who pretends to be the 
dreamer. In the latter case, he would either demand to know the identity of the dreamer (as is done 
in chapter 46 of the Oneirocriticon) or announce that he is aware he is dealing with an impersonator 
and then nonetheless interpret the dream correctly (chapters 20 and 176). The same topos can be 
found in the Arabic sources, beginning with the interpretations by Ibn al-Musayyab quoted by Ibn 
Sa'd. After a chain of authorities (/snàd) that is meant to guarantee the authenticity of the narrative, 
the events are narrated by an eyewitness: “Отаг b. Habib b. Qali‘ said: 'I was sitting by Ѕача b. 
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caliphs who reigned between the seventh and the eleventh centuries fathered 
two of their successors and one of them, al-Walid I (705-15), was indeed a 
contemporary of Ibn Sirin; the other two were al-Mahdi (r. 775-85) and al- 
Mu'tasim (г. 833-42). It is conceivable that the narrative of the Oneirocriticon 
was initially devised with al-Walid in mind and that al-Ma’min’s name was 
inserted later, most likely not by an Arab author, but by the Greek compiler of 
the Oneirocriticon. 

The second anecdote that seems to refer to actual historical events appears 
in chapter 192 (Drexl 148, 18-25): 


'EA00v "Анон, © SEvTEPOS TOAELLOTIS TOD npotoouspoDAov, npotnoe TOV 
Enpe A£yov: еібоу кат’ буар, бт n&vtec ot KEPALLOL тїс MOAEMS бує VETO 
Eppeov ёуболоу кой пбутес E5€xovTO то бор üvev ёро? Kal тфу £v @уӨрлоум. 
ó бё ёфт: ExiBovAoi Kai йрлаүєс Eoovtat TOD npatooupoUAov NOAAOL, où ёё 
Exeloe ov рӯ EyxELpLobis. Kai ped’ тирес éka ёүёуєто сфоүў abtod Kat 
ápnayn Tv оото?. kal AVTOS 0 `Арӣџ оок ёкоіуфутоєу £v AdTOIc, кобос 
£in£v ó npe. 


Amam, the second most important warrior of the caliph Mamoun, came and 
consulted Sereim: "I dreamt that without rain all the clay pipes in the city were 
overflowing with turbid water and that everybody was receiving it except for me 
and my people." Séreim replied: “Many will plot against and rob the caliph, but 
you will have no hand in it.” Ten days later the caliph was slaughtered and his 
possessions plundered. However, Amam did not participate with them, just as 
Séreim had predicted. 


The details of the story are both vague and inaccurate, obfuscated by the 
simultaneous presence of Ibn Sirin and Caliph al-Ma’min and the fact that 
al-Ma’mun did not die in a revolt. Any effort to identify Amam with a historical 


al-Musayyab one day and I was anguished by certain things and a debt was burdening me. So I 
was sitting by Ibn al-Musayyab not knowing where to go. And a man came to him and said: “Abu 
Muhammad, I had a dream.” Ibn al-Musayyab said: "What was it?” The man said: “I saw 
myself seize ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan and make him prostrate on the earth. Then I threw him on 
the ground and fixed four pegs in his back.” Ibn al-Musayyab said: “It is not you who had this 
dream.” The man said: “And yet I had it." Ibn al-Musayyab said: “I am not going to interpret 
this dream unless you tell me «who the dreamer was>.” The man said: "Ibn al-Zubayr saw it, 
and it was he who sent me to you." Ibn al-Musayyab said: “Indeed, if his dream was truthful, 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan is going to kill him. And from the line of ‘Abd al-Malik four men are 
going to spring forth and all four of them are going to be caliphs." «'Umar b. Habib» said: 
* Therefore I went to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan in Syria (al-Sham] and gave him the news from 
Sa'id b. al-Musayyab and delighted him. He asked me about Sa id and about how he was and I 
told him. And he ordered that my debt be cleared on my behalf and I received beneficence from 
him." For the Arabic text, see Ibn Sa‘d, A/-tabagat al-kubra, vol. 5 (Beirut, 1957), p. 123; see also 
Fahd, La divination arabe, р. 310. The same dream is related in pseudo-Ibn Sirin, Ta‘hir al-rw'yà, 
chap. 9, Pakistani ed., p. 93; Interprétation des réves, trans. Penot, p. 77. 
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figure is frustrated by the inadequacy of the rendering of his name in Greek; it 
might have been changed beyond recognition in the course of the Greek manu- 
script tradition." 

An equivalent Arabic anecdote quoted in al-Dinawari's dreambook" and 
from there copied to al-Muntakhab" is backed by solid and accurate historical 
details: 


alil curls gy ple pad ууа ases cae UI шо! у) JEG Шз у aou Gel Lil 
341 ed Ја ed (US Jai Jaa 4 3A Y руз pas уа] Лаа eia GGL 
A man came to Ibn Sirin and said: “I saw that the water was pouring into the 
clay pipes without rain, and I saw that people were taking from it." Ibn Sirin 
said: “You did not take from it." The man said: "Indeed, I did not do it, and I did 


not take any of it." «Ibn Sirin> said: “Then your dream was a good omen." It 
did not take long before the revolt of Ibn Muhallab [sic] broke out. 


The revolt referred to is that of Yazid b. al-Muhallab, the son of the celebrated 
general Muhallab b. Abi Sufra, which took place in 720. Ibn Sirin died in 728, 
and therefore his presence in the narrative is historically accurate. But when 
we compare al-Dinawari’s story with the anecdote in the Oneirocriticon, the 
details do not tally. The Oneirocriticon describes a successful revolt that resulted 
in the reigning caliph’s assassination; in reality, the revolt of Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab was crushed by General Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik before the rebels 
could overthrow the regime. It is possible that the dream of overflowing pipes 
without rain was a topos that could be applied to a variety of historical situations, 
as is demonstrably the case with the dream of urinating in a mosque. However, 
the small number of its attestations (only two, and effectively one, since the 
narrative of al-Muntakhab is clearly copied from al-Dinawari) argue against 
such an explanation. The Greek narrative of chapter 192 could be manipulated 
to apply to the revolt of Ibn al-Muhallab: if we make a slight textual emendation 
by inserting тфу between odayr and avtod in the penultimate period of the 
anecdote (making the Greek text read: ре’ nuépag дёка £yéveto coa 


1 А confusion between u (m) and v (n) is usual in Greek manuscripts in the minuscule. It is 
even conceivable that “Amam” is not a name, but conveys the Arabic title “imam.” 


2 Al-Dinawari, fas! 15, bab 41, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 160b. 

? Al-Muntakhab, p. 231, Il. 11 ff. The version of a/-Muntakhab is almost identical with the one 
quoted in al-Dinawari: j£ суа (Јаз ielai ool) JUR ya узшш Sal SE Le) ol Ses 
Hs dal ad м daal аз as IL py ушш dal АЗ а SS GLI aly phe 
lel! ә! U lS да |e YI ы» ali tee аз JU La ала 3А! 
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TOV AVTOD кої арлаүй тоу avtov) and understand the pronoun avtod as 
referring to Amam and not the reigning caliph, the interpretation of Amam’s 
dream could be as follows: 


Séreim replied: “Many will plot against and rob the caliph, but you will not be 
touched by <their schemes>.” Ten days later the members of Amam’s household 
were slaughtered and his possessions plundered. However, Amam himself was 
not harmed, just as Sereim had predicted. 


Al-Dinawari’s anecdote does not explain how the dream was fulfilled and 

therefore cannot be used to corroborate either version of the Greek text. The 

historical accuracy of the Arabic anecdote and the inaccuracy of the Greek 

version suggest that the original was tampered with, possibly on the Greek 

side of the tradition. 

A third anecdote in the Oneirocriticon suggests that Ibn Sirin and Caliph 

al-Ma'mün were contemporaries (chapter 144, Drexl 99, 6-13): 
`ЕӨғасато тіс Kat’ буар ёк tàv ugyvotàvov Моно%у буар xal £A00v Eine tà 
dvelpoxpity Lnpeip’ £i6ov Kat’ буар, Sti nediov evpbywpov nepieiyé нє 
ёстФто, Ónep xà npóca èv йу бас? kat лолоҳортоу, Età тото бё £yéveto 
wirdv кої padapov. Kal алєкр1Өт| ó OvetpoKpitns Enpeip' бт. то®тоу ал1от1їау 
xai Styv@piav tod 1боутос onpaiver. kat Kaba elev, обтос kat Eyéveto £v TO 
1SOVTL. 


A certain noble of the Caliph Mamoun had a dream and came to the dream 
interpreter Séreim and said: “I dreamt that I was standing in the middle of a 
roomy and flat plain. At first, this plain was thickly wooded and very grassy, but 
then it became barren and treeless.” The dream interpreter Sereim replied: “This 
signifies the infidelity and double-mindedness of the dreamer.” And as he said, 
such was the outcome for the dreamer. 


Though the Oneirocriticon comments that Séreim’s interpretation was accurate, 
it does not explain in what way the dream was fulfilled. 

The anecdote of chapter 144 again turns out to be an Arabic topos, whereby 
the fertile, wooded, and therefore shaded land represents Islam, and its aban- 
donment foretells apostasy. The symbolism of this imagery is consistent with 
the psychology of the Arabs as a people of the desert, where a shaded and cool 
place is much desired, and is further exploited in the Arabic interpretation of 
gardens." The earliest attestation of an Arabic anecdote equivalent to chapter 
144 of the Oneirocriticon is found in the Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d:"° 


"^ See Zilio Grandi, "Un esempio di interpretazione dei sogni," pp. 53-66. 
15 [bn Sa‘d, Al-tabagat al-kubra, vol. 5, р. 125; Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 312, no. 13. 
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оя! oe LGA! eas Ge 55 ual Gal Låsa Йа pee суа damos G al JG 
seme Ll Ја d Jas JG sll uà 5 eg а SI LG aI 
elg cea | all JUR aca | И айз ДЫ elles: IS ua y, esl 
aail ual у gS) asas GIG JG ple! ув Ge A elis у оаа A] 
ot Eo JG ASI le ә SS JUR cuba dl „а шд! ыз 

dia x 
He said that Muhammad b. ‘Umar said that Ibn Abi Dhi’b told us on the authority 
of Muslim al-Khayyaàt on the authority of Ibn al- Musayyab that «Ibn al-Musayyab> 
said: “Fetters in a dream are firmness in religion." A man told him: “O Abu 
Muhammad, I dreamt that I was sitting in the shade and I stood up «in order to 
sit» in the sun.” Ibn al-Musayyab said: “By God, if your dream is truthful, you 
will abandon Islam." The man said: “О Abū Muhammad, I saw that I was 
ousted until brought into the sun where I sat down." Ibn al-Musayyab said: “You 
will be forced to become an infidel." He went out «to fight» at the time of ‘Abd 


al-Malik b. Marwan. He was taken prisoner and was forced to become an infidel. 
He later returned and went to Medina, where he used to tell this «story». 


A similar anecdote is repeated by al-Dinawari. This time the land abandoned 
by the dreamer is said not simply to be shaded, but covered with lush vegetation, 
which brings al-Dinawari's paradigm closer to chapter 144 of the Oneirocrit- 
icon. This time the dream is said to have been interpreted by Abü Bakr, a 
companion of the Prophet and first caliph of Islam, who, according to Muslim 
tradition, was also a gifted dream interpreter:'° 


ана воа hus Gil UG Sree оа ge ыы д т дыш 
HBS GSB A ШИ зл! уз 


A man said to Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, may God be pleased with him: ^I dreamt that 
I was ina fertile and grassy land and I left it to go to a fallow and barren land.” 
Abu Bakr said: “If your dream is truthful, you will abandon Islam for polytheism.” 


And it happened thus. 


The dreambook called Ta‘bir al-Rw'yà and attributed to Ibn Sirin (though 
definitely written later than the late eleventh century") quotes a longer version 


'6 Al-Dinawari, fas! 18, bab 4; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 174b. 


'? The anecdote can be found in Ibn Sirin, Ta‘bir al-rw'yà (Pakistani ed.), p. 54; Libro del 
sogno, trans. Zilio Grandi, p. 34; /nterprétation des réves, trans. Penot, p. 45. 
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of the story and identifies the dreamer by name. This version also explains the 
insertion of fetters (LS) into the interpretation that preceded the narrative of 
the same dream in Ibn Sa‘d: 


HLS «LI аз) jall Ss ol dl ele GE os Gal Gs йа лз) О 
cob Le UI Gol, Al alus Cale UI pho AU gus, Lidi L Лаа де 
Y Quas obol ull gas ДА оу Lede АА ual uà AIS polis 
Жэ gal eL! «1 Ја dake ШШЕ Sls eee a3 KI цаа ыйл 
АЗАУ God уе cua 3 das у Siaa | «exe аз all „а y all 
JU Las! ella Ge qula ches cope! if canes sd GI GLa уа гуз 
Oe Lay god Ge ILS «ШИ „а, Clb! gol pee ell а LS Cali 

alel Uy Gil ушай obey jasi sie алла ey Il is з gal y Gout 


It is told that Rabi‘ah b. Umayyah b. Khalaf'* went to Abū Bakr al-Siddiq, may 
God be pleased with him, and said: “О viceregent of the messenger of God, may 
the peace and blessings of God be upon him, indeed I saw yesterday in my sleep 
that I was in a green and fertile land and I abandoned it to go to a barren land 
with no vegetation. And I saw you with your hands bound and fettered to an iron 
collar around your neck. And the imam Abi Bakr al-Siddig, may God be pleased 
with him, said: “If your dream is truthful, you will leave the religion of Islam for 
the religion of the infidels. As for me, my affairs are bound <to develop in a 
certain way> and my hands are fettered <so that I cannot touch> the vanities of 
this world." <The narrator» said: “In the days of ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb, may God 
be pleased with him, Rabi‘ah left Medina and entered the land of the Byzantines 
and became a Christian before the emperor and died as a Christian. God knows 
best." 


The abandonment of a green and fertile land as representing the abandonment 
of Islam is repeated in all the Arabic versions. It is evidently related to the 
significance of the color green and, by extension, of vegetation, in Muslim 
religious symbolism. It is therefore unlikely that the dream was interpreted 
simply as “ infidelity and double- mindedness" (блістіо Kai dstyv@pia) and 
not as apostasy from Islam in the original Arabic version used for compiling 
the Oneirocriticon. The down-playing of the dream's interpretation in the 
Oneirocriticon must be the work of the Christian author. 

A fourth anecdote (chapter 153) purports to be set in historical time, as it 
mentions al-Ma’min, Ibn Sirin and the outbreak of a revolt." An analogous 


'8 The father of Rabi'a, Umayya b. Khalaf, was one of the earliest converts in Islam; see Ibn 
Sirin, Libro del sogno, trans. Zilio Grandi, p. 34. 


? Drexl 111, 245112, 4:” Apyov Àao0 £A06v tod npotocuuBoOXou Mapodv ћротпсе tà 
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narrative could be found in the Arabic sources investigated and therefore 
neither the revolt nor the dreamer can be identified. 

Though the Greek versions of the anecdotes purporting to refer to historical 
events and repeatedly mentioning Ibn Sirin and Caliph al-Ma'mün as if they 
were contemporaries are unhistorical, in their Arabic versions, whenever the 
names of both the dreamer and the dream interpreter are given, great care is 
taken to make the narrative historically accurate. Both the author and readers 
would have had biographical information about the people mentioned, since 
Abo Bakr, Ibn al- Musayyab and Ibn Sirin were important as transmitters of 
the Prophetic traditions. The need to authenticate these traditions spurred Mus- 
lims to compile biographical dictionaries with information on the transmitters, 
especially as to dates of birth and death.” The gross error of presenting Ibn 
Sirin and Caliph al-Ma’min as contemporaries would have been easy for an 
educated Muslim to avoid and for an educated Muslim reader to detect, but it 
could go completely unnoticed by a Greek. It is therefore more likely that the 
mistake was introduced by the Greek author of the Oneirocriticon, rather than 
by his Arabic source. Ibn Sirin was chosen as the protagonist for a number of 
Greek narratives, evidently because of his reputation as the quintessential Arab 
dream interpreter and the frequent references to him in Arabic dreambooks. 
Al-Ma’min’s name could have appeared in the Arabic sources of the Onei- 
rocriticon as well—though not in connection with Ibn Sirin—but making him 
a figure in seven out of the thirteen Greek narratives?! is a more plausible 


Enpeiu Aéyov: "єїбоу kat буор фарау EavOov Gypt piAiov £xoyobugvov кбрё éxeivov 
xüx£ivov ёрё". ò бё ёфт "noia бра Hy, Ste eióeg то0то;" kal amexpiOn "бта прос thv 
ЕПУ tfjg abyiig түто tò repiópOpiov". kal einev: "neish ў 080g oov рет avto LiALOV 
Tiv, OD рў xapéAOn ó uiv о®тос xai opayhon £v noAéuo uo0ATov". кої &yéveto LODATOV TOV 
`АраВоу kai ёофаүп ó 166v (One of the leaders of Caliph Mamoun came and asked Séreim 
saying: "I saw іп my dream that a light brown horse was riding on me and that I was riding on it 
for about a mile." Séreim said, “What time was it, when you dreamt this?" He answered, “It 
was around the morning prayers, that is dawn.” Séreim said, "Because your trip with the horse 
was a mile long, before this month goes by you will be slain in a rebellion." «Indeed,» a rebellion 
of the Arabs took place, and the dreamer was slain ). 


?' On the importance of these three figures for hadith literature and on the compilation of 
biographical dictionaries, see M. Zubayr Siddiqi, Hadith Literature: Its Origin, Development and 
Special Features (Cambridge, 1993), esp. pp. 91-105. For an essay on the cultural and intellectual 
significance of biographical dictionaries in classical Islam, see W. al-Qadi, "Biographical 
Dictionaries: Inner Structure and Cultural Significance," in The Book in the Islamic World: The 
Written Word and Communication in the Middle East, ed. G. N. Atiyeh (New York, 1995), pp. 
93-122. 


21 Chaps. 19 (Drexl 15, 18 ff.); 20 (Drexl 16, 1 ff.); 36 (Drexl 23, 23 ff.); 46 (Drexl 29, 28 ff.); 
96 (Drexl 57, 11 ff.); 144 (Drexl 99, 6 ff.); 153 (Drexl 111, 24 ff.). 
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choice for the Byzantine author, since al-Ma’min is cited in Byzantine sources 
as a caliph distinguished for his scientific interests.” 

Two more of the Greek anecdotes repeat topoi frequently attested in the 
Arabic dreambooks. Chapter 147 (Drexl 102, 1-12) demonstrates through the 
use of an example that the structural elements of a house correspond to the 
members of the family that inhabits it: 


' Hpótnoé тїс yuvi tov óveipokpitnv Enpeip öt eldov Kat’ буар, бт 7 буо 
OALG tfj; оікіас pov tfj като OALG TPOGETEGE kal TOV 600 Oupóv п MEV Eow, n 
бё ёо ENEGE. kal Gvtmpotnoev ó Enpelp tH yovatki Exerc бубра кої tékva; ў 
бё Eon Exo’ £v тї бу 6 Есту ó dvp pov цетӣ TOD vto uov, n SE Bvyatnp 
uov map poi. о ёё Xnpeli блекріуато` tay HEEL трос oe ò àvrip д1@ тђу dvo 
OALAV ретй TOD VLOD cov кої тїс VOLONS ато ёла thv лрос tà Evdov лтдо1у T] 
бё Ovyátnp cov tép TPOGKOAANENOETAL avópi kal GNOSNLNGEL, SLOTL трос tà 
££ т ша 00pa Enecev. Kal кадос npuńvevoev, о0тос kal £y£veto. 


A woman consulted the dream interpreter Sirim: *I dreamt that the top door jamb 
of my house fell down onto the lower one, causing one door leaf to fall to the 
outside of the house, the other to the inside." Sirim asked the woman: *Do you 
have a husband and children?" She said: “I do, my husband is abroad with my 
son, and my daughter is with me." Sirim answered: "Your husband will soon 
return to you because of the fall of the top door jamb, together with your son and 
his bride, because one door fell to the inside. But your daughter will become 
attached to another man and go away, because one of the doors fell to the 
outside." And things happened exactly according to his interpretation. 


The same anecdote is told by al-Dinawari, except that one of the details of the 
dream (the leaf of the door that fell toward the inside) remains unexplained. 
The Greek version therefore complements our understanding of al-Dinawari's 
narrative: 


eux y Lab aly Xu ALL а cul) calli De eas Deal gl BI gal uel 
all Jàla Lapse! ауа Uis peel all cul уу Даш! DHS! be 
Diau Lol JLi раз 0а ghali yy ga) oll Ja Јова ded 5531, 
ыз La JL. piy pil Gl peal! Lely е ШШЕ pais ole ууа Lalai Gal 


2 See also the remarks in P. Magdalino, “The Road to Baghdad in the Thought World of 
Ninth-Century Byzantium," in Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? ed. L. Brubaker 
(Hampshire, Eng., and Brookfield, Vt., 1998), pp. 195-213. Magdalino notes that in the Byzantine 
account of the invitation extended to Leo the Mathematician to visit the caliphal court, the name of 
the caliph was changed from al-Mu‘tasim to al-Ma'mün, because of the latter's reputation among 
the Byzantines as a patron of letters and science (ibid., pp. 200-1). 


75 AI-Dinawari, fas! 18, bab 51; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 182b; repeated in al-Muntakhab, p. 252 
(corrections to Esad Efendi introduced on the basis of a/-Muntakhab). 
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dae s Ul s Godt pad os |e! Sob ali das uz 8l al рә cs 
daa yt 8l pel 


A woman went to Ibn Sirin and said: “I saw іп a dream that the upper lintel of my 
door fell on the lower one. And I saw that the two leaves of the door had fallen 
and one of them was lying toward the inside of the house, while the other toward 
the outside.” He said: “Do you have a husband and son who are away?” She 
said, "Yes." He said: "The fall of the upper lintel «means that» your husband 
will return to you soon. Regarding the doorleaf that fell toward the outside, your 
son will marry a foreign woman." It did not take long before the husband and her 
son came back, and with him there was also a foreign woman. 


Al-Dinawari quotes yet another anecdote with similar contents: 


lubet sali ion АО re (mete ee ЕК 
29 Lao 5! Ше eaa] Leas US oly Gl pas Cgil) G5, Se Jos, 
La hall Jana sha eal pall JURA ati Lyk ull eia Las 
Gleis gis LOIS gs АЩ c Md SETS ed sc eoe Жш 
Ln s Lee ca E оаа sac. cba о sell ы 

eby dl 


A woman went to a dream interpreter and was so disconcerted that her jilbab 
dropped. She had been away from her homeland and asked about a dream she 
had seen. This was that her house had fallen on her children and a written 
message had flown from it to her homeland. The dream interpreter said: “Be 
happy, because this tells you that <you will receive> money and will return to your 
homeland, the source of the flying message.” She was still in her place when she 
received news that an uncle of hers who was a merchant had drowned at sea. She 
was brought beasts to ride and returned with her children to her homeland. 


Interpreting a house’s structural elements as standing for one of its inhabitants 
is mentioned both in Artemidoros (ii.10; Pack 115, 2-117, 2) and in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud.? It is repeated in numerous anecdotes found in the Arabic 
dreambooks, some of which seek to make points beyond the equation between 
the symbol and its interpretation. Ibn Qutayba tells the following story:”° 


Ша cs а даа 554 GIS ul) шй plans Cale «LII ШАШ UJ gus y 
the 55 Pads 
74 AI-Dinawari, fas! 18, bab 38; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 180a. 


A Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams," p. 100. 
6 Ibn Qutayba, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 8a-b, Ankara fol. 194a-b. 
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Ahmad b. Sa‘id told me on the authority of Aba ‘Ubayd in the book, Rare Words 
in the Traditions, that a woman went to the Prophet, may the peace and blessings 
of God be upon him, and said: “1 saw that the beam of the roof of my house 
broke.” He said: “Your husband will return.” 


Ibn Qutayba further relates that the woman dreamt the same thing a second 
time. She went to the Prophet again, but could only find Abū Bakr. He said 
that her dream meant that her husband would die, and so it happened. Ibn 
Qutayba comments that the same dream was given two different interpretations, 
either because the countenance of the woman changed or because the time that 
she dreamt it was different in each case." A similar dream is narrated by 
al-Dinawari:" 


«Уе UI ha «ll UJ sos) Al ое dole a5 Yass God Уул} 5l Se 
aoo JUR а es age lg Ra з cal 1 cal у з ЈА eas 
gud шый кады у sry oboe] Жай дй. уаде EI Дай 
Jii pling «le «LI Шла | adl I) еа Ws fas cul o5 co рл Yas) 
QI A 65, Slog cox өз eg) ale ул HAS SU J yl «d yi Jie ШЫ 
Lay AI areal! dale daly 5! Aaa LH dba cals pla eas dale «Hl | lus 
AU uL У Sl eS obla 5 cogar oaa ЦН Sli à 43 sls ds уз 
QU JU Cs le уа JUG pad cull sal oll уле Ја Ц JLi eas «ale 

ellas 


It is told that a pregnant woman whose husband was away went to the Messenger 
of God, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him, and said: “I dreamt 
that I gave birth to a girl and that the pillar of my house? broke." The Messenger 
of God, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him, said: “God willing, 
you will give birth and your husband will return." «Indeed,» she gave birth and 
her husband came back, and then left «again». She had the same dream and went 
to the Prophet, who gave her the same interpretation as the first time, and it 
happened thus. Her husband came back and then left again, and she had the same 
dream. She went to the Prophet, may the peace and blessings of God be upon him, 
and did not find him. Some of his wives, may the peace and blessings of God be 
upon him, told her: “Relate your dream to us.” She related it to them, and they 
said to her: "You will give birth and your husband will die.” Then the Prophet 


27 Variations of this narrative are recorded in other Arabic sources and in the Talmud; see 
Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams,” pp. 100-1. 


i Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 3, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 46a; BN arabe 2745, fol. 67a. 
? The translation renders as "house" the Arabic word bayt, which could mean either a tent 


(especially in the context of mostly nomadic early Islamic Arabia) or a house erected as a permanent 
construction. 
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came, and asked her: “Did someone interpret your dream <already>?” She said, 
* Yes." And he said “The dream will be fulfilled according to what he said,” 
and so it happened. 


Besides interpreting the pillar of a house as standing for its master, this anecdote 
illustrates a principle already recorded in the Talmud, whereby a dream is 
fulfilled according to its interpretation." The above narratives are representa- 
tive not only of the agreements but also of the variety within the general 
consistency between the ancient Greek, Jewish, Arabic, and medieval Greek 
traditions of dream interpretation. | 

Chapter 199 of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 156, 6-19) shows that the meaning 
of a dream symbol could change depending on the season of the year when it 
was dreamt. This principle is copied from the Oneirocriticon' s Arabic 
sources and is expounded in chapters 2 (Drexl 2, 15-16) and 301 (Drexl 240, 
21-25). The story in chapter 199 reads as follows: 


" AvOpotóc тїс EAGdV протпоє тоу Enpel ёмоліоу NOAA@V Aéyov: £i6ov Kat’ 
буар, бт giç 6£vópov, 0 A€yetat Depikokkta, ávapàg ñoðov TOD kaproð. xat 
ёф а0то` öt е0рпоғіс dya0óv Kal єълоїау бло буёрос ллоъсіоъ. Kal LEO 
иёрос ікауйс £A00v EtEpos буӨролос ёуфл1оу TOV atv проттпоєу AVTOV 
AEY@V' OTL eils дёудроу, 0 Ауғтол Веркоккіа, дуаВӧс ijo010v тод карло?. кої 
ёфт abt бт єърӣоє1с Biyer kat Васауоу. xoi sunndpnoav ot ovykaðńuevor, 
RAS EVOS дутос то? ораратос Siddopov thv крісіу ёлоўосато. кої йлекрібт` 
бті, STE протцоєу ó лрфтос, карпофборос Av о katpóc, Ste ёё © ёє0тєрос, 
фӨублороу Ду. кой б1@ тото LETHAAGYN ў крісіс. кої Epevvicavtes є0роу £v 
ацфотёроіс, коббс єїлєу ó OvELpOKPITNS. 


A man сате and consulted the dream interpreter Séreim in front of many other 
people saying: “I saw in a dream that I climbed on an apricot tree and was eating 
its fruit.” Sirim said to him that “you will receive goodness and benefaction from 
a wealthy man.” A sufficient number of days later, a second man came and in 
front of the same people asked him the following question: “I climbed on an 
apricot tree and was eating its fruit.” Sirim said to him that “you will have 
sorrow and troubles." His companions were surprised that, though the dream 
was the same, he gave a different interpretation «each time», and he answered: 
* When the first man asked, it was the fruit-bearing season, but when the second 
man asked, it was autumn. This is why the interpretation changed." Upon investi- 
gation they found out that things had turned out for both of them the way the 
dream interpreter had foretold. 


9 See Kister, "Interpretation of Dreams," p. 100. 
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The Arabic story closest to the one in chapter 199 is quoted in a little 
dreambook called Ta‘bir al-ru’ya attributed to ‘Umar al-Khayyam: 


Шз Los USI 40) (gas (uà GIS шә], (LES уз s csl I Jas sil 
cÍ аз o уыш ud A Ue) LG e уз 1уа& cas y dad ај 
«lS WL gbl sel JG ш ш Да cellae Cay UL8 o4 ans, 13 GLI UST 
gode cibus Ss as els даш ИБ Йу ыйды кїз ve d 
Sul bie als ula аза osse coh lina gly Syl dha айдын 
ыз «SO 01 os Ge uuu „4 EG ol oo oU UL US уе Spe 

LENT 


A man came to Ibn Sirin and said: “1 dreamt that I had a pomegranate in my 
hand and that [ was eating from it." Ibn Sirin said: * You will beget a son, and 
you will receive goodness from him." Another man came to Ibn Sirin and said: 
* I dreamt that I was eating pomegranates in season.” Ibn Sirin said “What do 
you do «for a living>?” He said, “I am a merchant." Ibn Sirin said to him “Put 
all your money in your commerce." The man did this and made profit. After that, 
he dreamt that he was eating pomegranates out of season, and did as he had done 
the first time and did not consult Ibn Sirin, and lost all his money. He asked Ibn 
Sirin about that, and he said: “What a difference between eating it out of season 
and eating it in season!" 


Analogous examples from the Arabic sources could easily be multiplied.' 
Chapters 19 and 20 of the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 15, 18-16, 10) tell us that 

the length and density of body hair in a dream was interpreted as indicating 

wealth; the same interpretation is illustrated with similar stories recounted 


?! Two of many examples are Ibn al-Musayyab apud Ibn Sa‘d (Fahd, La divination arabe, p. 
311, no. 10); al-Dinawari, fas! 19, bab 26, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 187b. 

% Chap. 19 (Drexl 15, 17-24): EA@dv тїс @уӨротос npótnoé uot tà ` Аунёт 10 vid Хтрєџ, 
тф Óvetpokpitn то? npotoouuBooAou Mapodv: clov ёу орброті, Sti oi трїўєс TÖV GKeAGv 
ноу £óacov8ncav xai no5nv8ncav, кої taútaç trj WOALSt £xoopevov. xai блекріӨпу атф: 
OTL TO Aoyáptóv cov кої ó лло?тос oov £nAn80vOncav: кої óoov ёкоуос TOV tpixàv oov, 
t0000tov KAKOSLOLKEIG @®т@. koi eopé8n OUTWS TO трёүна (A certain man came and consulted 
me, Achmet, the son of Séreim, the dream interpreter of the caliph Mamoun: “I saw in my dream 
that the hair on my legs grew longer and thicker and that I was cutting it with scissors." I replied 
to him: "Your wealth and riches have multiplied, but you mismanage it by however much of your 
hair you cut off.” Indeed, things turned out to be so). Chap. 20 (Drexl 16, 1-10):" Av8pamdg тїс 
TOV u£ytotávov то? npotocuuBooAov Mapodv elóe кот буор, бтї ёхрісато коб SAov то? 
OMLATOG кої TOD HEV cópatoc dAOV al трїуєс алтёАл›сау, at SE тфу xpurtÓv ато tpixec 
раллоу no&5nvOncav. kai GnEoTELAEV буӨропоу ауто? OCiKELOMOLHOGHEVOV TO npüypua 
dvayyeiXat тф dvetpoxpityn xai eixev афто: todto péyaç ёӨє@сато, odyi бё cU. GAA’ eig 
xivóvvov EAEVGETAL кої OD KATAAELOONGETAL auto ёк TOD TAOVTOV AVTOD лАђу ai YVVALKES 
avtov. Kai рет óAiyag nuépac éyéveto, кадфс єілєу (One of caliph Mamoun’s noblemen 
saw in his dream that he anointed his entire body and his bodily hair fell off, except for his pubic 
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by al-Dinawari.” In chapter 176 (Drexl 137, 22-29) drinking up all the water 
in the Tigris river signifies the death of the dreamer.” No similar narrative 
can be found in the Arabic dreambooks, but al-Dinawari says that the drying 
up of the Euphrates (not the Tigris) in a dream foretells the death of the 
caliph.” 

Chapter 96 (Drexl 57, 11) repeats that the penis is to be interpreted as a 
man's progeny and suggests that being deprived of it signifies the death of the 
dreamer.” Though no parallel Arabic narrative could be found, the interpreta- 
tion of the penis as progeny is shared by all five Arabic dreambooks investigated, 
and three among them, al-Dinawari, al-Muntakhab and Ibn Shahin, also state 
that being deprived of it indicates death.” No Arabic narrative could be found 


interpreter, pretending that he had dreamt it himself. The dream interpreter said: “А nobleman 
had this dream, not you. He will be in danger and nothing will be left to him except for his 
women." A few days later things happened the way the dream interpreter had foretold). 

5 Al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 32, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 47a-b, BN arabe 2745, fol. 76a; fasi 6, 
bab 45, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 51b, BN arabe 2745, fol. 78b; fas! 6, bab 73, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 
55a, BN arabe 2745, fol. 86b. 

М Oixevocápevóc тіс tov (Sov 8eonótnv neipátGov TAGE кої npdtnoe tòv dvelpoKpitny 
Enpeip Aéyov: eióov кот буар, бт éntov návta tov Tiypn notapov. 6 бё ёфт todto od 
оок Eldeg dó)vatov yap. xol фролбупоєу: Sti otto ExeL yò цёу оок EldoV, GAA’ ó 
пёруос ue ёеолӧтпс. Kal einev ò Xnpeijr Sti áneA00v edprjoeis abtov Өауатодёута. Kai 
кабос eingv, обтос кої ёуёуєто (Someone wishing to test the dream interpreter Séreim pretended 
that he was his master and consulted him saying: “I saw in my dream that I drank all of the river 
Tigris.” Séreim said: “You did not dream this, because it is impossible." He confessed that this 
was indeed the case: “I did not dream this, but my master who sent me.” Séreim said: “You will 
leave here and will find him slain." Things happened as he said). 

?* Al-Dinawari, fas! 17, bab 5, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 166a. 

1° дуӨролӧс̧ ttc уєбүанос £A80v протпоє TOV ðverpokpitny Enpeii tod Mapodv: eisov 
каб ünvovc, бт. ånekórn č ёно® тёлеоу ó Kavadc. о ёё eirev: öte тодто єӨє@со, roia Åv 
TOV MPOV; xal блекрібт öt Ext AV. 0 8 einev: and таоттс тїс Gpas åpiðunoov prvac && 
кой tà ёктф LNVi TEAEVTIGELS йтекуос. kai TEAELMBEVTOS TOD Éxtov пус EYEVETO OTS 
(A newly wedded man came and consulted Séreim, the dream interpreter of Mamoun: “I saw in 
my sleep that my penis was completely severed from me.” The dream interpreter said: "Count six 
months since the time that you had the dream. By the sixth month you will die childless.” When the 
sixth month expired it happened thus). 

" Ton Qutayba, bab 14, Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 31a: 41 5 pà SHI уа c X | 5 US у (Anything 
that goes out of the penis is a son); al-Dinawari, fas! 6, bab 126, Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 69a; BN 
arabe 2745, fol. 98b: ...Ц 25 51, ‚л а 83D 5 y aal $$ ull! ‚045,555 SJ 1 S43 
cle «a GL їз abil s Si 5I gl, Ls (The penis signifies a man's reputation and honor 
among the people, as well as his son. An increase of his penis signifies increase of those things... 
If someone dreamt that his penis was cut until it was completely severed from him, he will die). 
The same interpretations are repeated in a/-Muntakhab, p. 95; Ibn Shàhin, no.1237; al-Nabulusi, 
vol. 1, p. 224, s.v. S3. 
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to parallel the contents of chapter 264 (Drexl 217, 1-7).* 

Contrary to the innumerable interpretations recorded in the Oneirocriticon, 
the thirteen Greek anecdotes constitute a finite body of material that was 
possible to compare exhaustively with eight Arabic sources" and extract some 
statistics regarding the degree to which we can follow the translation (or 
adaptation) of the Greek interpretations from the Arabic: barely half the anec- 
dotes (six—chapters 36, 139,144, 147, 194 and 199—out of thirteen) could be 
matched up with an Arabic narrative. One of the six (chapter 139) was found 
in a source other than the five Arabic dreambooks, suggesting that the number 
of identifiable Arabic passages corresponding to interpretations from the Onei- 
rocriticon could increase, if the Greek text is compared with still other Arabic 
dreambooks. Anecdotes in five chapters (19, 20, 36, 96, and 176) have only 
vague correspondences to the contents of the Arabic dreambooks investigated. 
Two of the Greek narratives (chapters 153 and 164) cannot be matched at all. 
The comparison of the Oneirocriticon with Arabic dream interpretation is in 
some cases eye-opening and in others frustrating. Inevitably, some problems 
raised by the Greek text can never be answered. 


* ovi) ónavópog &X800ca "pétnoe tov Óvetpoxpitnv Aéyouca: єїбоу, бт nepienátouv 
Goxénaotoc èv рёсо AaoQ. тї gota év poi; 6 ёё ono: éyeig бубра; xoi eine: vai, Exo, 
aaa’ èv Eevia ёстіу. xoi блєкрїӨтү Sti od Secon adtév. xoi каӨфс einev, обтос kal 
£yéveto: Kal алёӨауку ó avyp avtis ev th Seviteta (A married woman came and consulted 
the dream interpreter saying: “I saw that I was walking unveiled in public. What will happen to 
me?” He asked, “Do you have a husband?” She said, “Yes, I do, but he is abroad.” He 
answered: “You will not see him <again>.” Indeed things happened as he said, because her 
husband died abroad). 


? In addition to the five Arabic dreambooks regularly cited I also investigated the narratives 
from the dreambooks attributed to Ibn-Sirin, Ta‘bir al-ru’ya and to “Umar al-Khayyam, Ta‘bir 
al-mandm. Due to the nature of the material, it was also possible to use the anecdotes concerning 
Ibn al-Musayyab from the biographical dictionary of Ibn Sa‘d (French trans. by Fahd, La divination 
arabe, pp. 310-12). 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE ONEIROCRITICON AND BYZANTINE INTELLECTUAL 
ACTIVITY IN THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES 


The Oneirocriticon is a Christian adaptation of Islamic dream interpretation, 
probably based on more than one Arabic dreambook. Though at times Islamic 
concepts are changed into Christian ones with a certain creativity, the author 
generally seems to have followed his Arabic sources closely. We can even go 
so far as to characterize the Oneirocriticon as a nonliteral translation from the 
Arabic. Byzantine literature is generally considered as unreceptive to texts 
originally written in other languages, which is an understandable phenomenon 
for a culture endowed with a long and powerful literary tradition of its own. 
By the tenth century, Greek literature was already eighteen centuries old and 
possessed a body of texts in all fields of human experience to which it could 
turn in order to renew itself from within. 

The Oneirocriticon was composed during a period of intense intellectual 
activity which modern scholars have called “the Macedonian Renaissance” 
and which has been viewed as a Byzantine return to classical and late-antique 
models. To what degree does the transfer of the Oneirocriticon from Arabic 
into Greek in the course of the tenth century constitute an exceptional literary 
event? This question would best be answered if we first try to understand to 
what field of knowledge the Oneirocriticon belonged. The kinds of texts with 
which it is copied, when it does not constitute a volume by itself,’ is revealing: 
of the sixteen manuscripts in which the Oneirocriticon appears together with 
other texts, one (Zagora 89) combines it with the Physiologos, a kind of 
Christian zoology. Six (Paris. Suppl. gr. 690; Vat. gr. 573; Ambros. gr. 592 [O 
94 sup]; Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162; Athos, Iviron 4285.165) contain a 
wide variety of subjects and authors: Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 includes excerpts 
from ninety-four different works: a group of gnomologia, questions on physics 
and physiology by Alexander of Aphrodisias, excerpts from the Alexander 


' Only seven of the twenty-three manuscripts of the Oneirocriticon known to me 
contain this work alone: Paris. gr. 2538; Paris. gr. 2427; Borbon. gr. 356 (IILE.34); 
Berol. gr. 171 (Phil. gr. 1575); Leidens. Voss. 49; Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297; 
Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111. 
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Romance, poetry by pagans, such as Homer (Batrachomyomachia) and 
Phocylides, as well as Christians, like George of Pisidia, John Geometres, 
Symeon Metaphrastes, Christopher of Mytilene, Psellos, and a series of epigrams 
by late antique and Byzantine authors; excerpts from the Old Testament; 
patristic excerpts from the works of John of Damascus, Saint Athanasios, John 
Chrysostom, and Maximus the Confessor; a group of dreambooks; Lucian, 
Aesop, Life of Aesop, a legend on the building of Hagia Sophia and the fabulous 
lives of the prophets by St. Epiphanius. 

Vat. gr. 573 was put together from pages that previously belonged to seven 
different manuscripts, which means that today the Oneirocriticon belongs to 
an even larger collection of texts than it originally did. Still, the original 
manuscript to which the Oneirocriticon belonged’ is a collection of texts with 
both religious and secular subjects: liturgical and patristic texts by authors 
such as John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Saint Athanasios, and Gregory 
of Nazianzus co-exist with instructions on the correct format for letters written 
at the patriarchal chancery (no. 13), poems by Manuel Philes (nos. 16 and 23), 
chronology (no. 25), and excerpts from the agricultural compilation titled 
Geoponica (no. 26). As for the field of knowledge pertinent to prognostication, 
Vat. gr. 573 contains the Oneirocriticon, a lunar dreambook (no. 28) and a 
text on Chaldean oracles by Psellos (no. 24). Ambros. gr. 592 (O 94 sup) 
combines a collection of court poetry by the twelfth-century author Theodore 
Prodromos with excerpts from the alphabetical dream book of Pseudo- 
Nikephoros (here ascribed to Gregory of Nazianzus) and excerpts from the 
Oneirocriticon. This combination of texts is somewhat similar to what we 
have seen in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 and Vat. gr. 573, though Ambros. gr. 592 is 
not as extensive. In the remaining two codices the Oneirocriticon is combined 
with religious texts: Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162 begins with the Akathist 
Hymn and continues with the Oneirocriticon and a collection of prophecies 
about Constantinople (a combination also found in Vat. gr. 573); in Athos, 
Iviron 4285.165 the Oneirocriticon and the Alexander Romance (together 
also in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690) are sandwiched between biblical excerpts and 
commentaries, an arrangement possibly meant to disguise the works in the 
middle of the volume. This impression is strengthened by the layout of the 
pages in which the Oneirocriticon appears: part of the text is written around 
the margins, exactly in the way biblical commentaries are usually copied around 


? Part V of the manuscript as it is bound now, fols. 46-214, text nos. 11-28 in the 
description of the manuscript by Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Graeci, vol. 2, pp. 469-77. 
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the text of the Bible on which they comment. BL Additicius 8240 includes, 
besides the Onmeirocriticon, a rhetorical description (ekphrasis), two 
gnomologia, a lunar dreambook, the dreambook of Nikephoros, an exposition 
of the doctrinal differences between the Greek and the Latin churches in the 
form of a canon, and a treatise on ancient Greek meter. 

The combination of texts found in these manuscripts seems at first glance 
arbitrary, but there might be an underlying logic, dictated by how the compiler 
or the scribe understood the definition of the sciences of Hermes Trismegistus.’ 
The manuscripts could therefore be understood as anthologies of a greater or 
smaller number of Hermaic sciences, in which the Christian excerpts should 
possibly be counted as philosophy. The majority, nine of the sixteen man- 
uscripts, combine it with texts on the exact and occult sciences, such as alchemy, 
astronomy, astrology, various forms of divination, and medicine: Marc. gr. 
299 with texts mostly on alchemy; Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632 with texts 
on medicine, astrology, magic and divination; Petropolitanus Bibl. Acad. scient. 
graec. 161 with various texts on divination; Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 287 
with a collection of astrological texts; Cantabrig. (Trinity College) gr. 1386 
with Actuarius's De Urinis; Paris. gr. 2419 with a collection of texts on astrology 
and divination; Hierosol. (of the Patriarchate) gr. 220 with a collection of 
texts on divination; Hierosol. (of St. Sabbas) gr. 555 with three brief bron- 
tologia; Paris. gr. 2511 with a collection of astrological texts.” Though to a 


* See Mutinensis (Bibliot. Estense di Modena) gr. 85 (III, C, 6), in CCAG, vol. 4, p. 
117: av Eppaixai ¿motua kal téyvar T|youv xpoQnteiat, pavteiar, ф.Лософіа, 
&o1povonia, YPALLATLKT, ртторікћ, GPLOuNTLKN, YEOLETPLA кой тб TOVTOLG nrapamnou 
(The Hermaic sciences and arts, that is oracles, divinations, philosophy, astronomy, 
grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry and similar things). For the source of this definition, 
see ibid., pp. 113-14. 

^ See F. Dólger, “Zur Bedeutung von ф.Абсофос and фіАософіа in byzantinischer 
Zeit,” Byzanz und die europäische Staatenwelt (Ettal, 1953), рр. 127-208; also I.” Sev, cenko, 
“The Definition of Philosophy in the Life of Saint Constantine,” in For Roman Jakobson: 
Essays on the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday, 11 October, 1956, ed. M. Halle et al. 
(The Hague, 1956), pp. 449-57; rpt. in idem, Byzantium and the Slavs (Cambridge, Mass. 
and Naples, 1991), pp. 93-106. Ambros. gr. 592 contains only part of the Hermaic 
sciences, rhetoric (court poetry) and divination (dream interpretation). 


5 The connection of medieval medicine with the occult sciences is well established, in 
spite of the difficulties a modern scholar might have in comprehending it. In the words of 
J. Scarborough, "Introduction [to the papers from the symposium on Byzantine Medicine]," 
DOP 38 (1984), pp. ix-x, "Although the modern physician will immediately reject any 
notion that magic and astrology might be useful in medical practice, many of our sources 
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modern mind dream interpretation belongs to the realm of superstition, to a 
medieval mind it belonged to the realm of science.° 

The history of Byzantine science is one of the least researched topics by 
contemporary scholars. The manuscript tradition of the relevant texts is 
complicated and the technical knowledge required of any philologist attempting 
to prepare a critical edition of a scientific work is considerable. It is not 
surprising that the connection between Byzantine and Arabic science has 
received less scholarly attention than it deserves. Despite the limited number 
of publications that can be cited, however, a case can be made that the 
Oneirocriticon was only one of several Arabic scientific texts made available 
to Greek readers in the course of the ninth and the tenth centuries. A number 
of Greek texts on empirical science that were written before the year 1000 are 
either avowed translations from Arabic originals or indirectly indicate earlier 
Byzantine contact with Arabic science. The following are some aspects of 
Byzantine science that should be further investigated. 


for Byzantine medicine show a strong influence of both, ranging from the religious medical 
cures of pilgrims’ tokens ... to a continued employment of the medical astrology of the 
quasi-mythical Hermes Trismegistus and the firm belief in demonology. One should not, 
therefore, be surprised that one of the greatest Byzantine medical practitioners, Alexander 
of Tralles, sanctioned magic, particularly when the patient's belief aided a cure. Moreover, 
the student of Byzantine medicine must not attempt to impose a “modern view” that would 
excise the so-called non-rational elements of medical practice, since this would wrest 
medicine from its matrix, thereby warping the conclusions to suit modern preconceptions." 
Outside of Byzantium, the connection of medieval medicine with astrology and divination 
is evident, for example, in the contents of the medical and para-medical fragments in the 
Cambridge Geniza collection; see H. D. Isaacs, Medical and Para-Medical Manuscripts 
in the Cambridge Genizah Collection (Cambridge, 1995). 

* This is also evident if we examine the Western European milieu that was interested in 
dreams and dreambooks in early modern times. Pierre Vattier (d. 1667), the earliest 
translator of an Arabic dreambook directly into a Western European vernacular language 
(‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nasr, L'Onirocrite Mussulman, ou la doctrine et l'interprétation des 
songes selon les arabes, par Gabdorrhachaman fils de Nasar. De la traduction de P. 
Vattier ... sur le manuscrit arabe du "recueil de ce qui se peut dire de meilleur sur 
l'interprétation des songes" [Paris, 1664]), was the physician of the duke of Orleans who 
had learnt Arabic in order to read the works of Avicenna in the original. For the interest of 
other European physicians in dream interpretation, including Caspar Peucer (1525-1602), 
professor of mathematics and medicine in Wittenberg, the Italian physician, mathematician, 
physicist and philosopher Girolamo Cardano (1501-76), the Swiss physician Johann 
Jacob Huggelin (fl. 1560), and the physician Janus Cornarius (1500-1558) who translated 
into Latin Artemidoros and several Greek medical authors, see Fahd, “Oniromancie 
orientale," pp. 347-74. 
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Astronomy-Astrology. The investigation of the relationship between Byzantine 
and Arabic astronomy is more advanced than other areas, thanks to the publi- 
cation of the Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum during the first 
half of this century, and to the more recent work of Otto Neugebauer and his 
students (the most notable among whom is David Pingree) in the United 
States and of Joseph Mogenet and Anne Tihon in Belgium. The majority of 
Greek manuscripts that preserve texts on the empirical sciences belong to the 
late- or post-Byzantine periods. The translations from Arabic are therefore 
difficult to date, and the only termini that can be established are sometimes the 
floruit of the Arab author and the date of the Greek manuscript, and these can 
be several centuries apart. 

Compared with the other empirical sciences, Byzantine astronomy and 
astrology have the advantage that inferences about the time and place in which 
a text was written, copied, or used can be made, based on the computations or 
examples of observations incorporated in the text or in the scholia of the 
Greek astronomical and astrological manuscripts. Historians of Byzantine 
science date the available evidence very conservatively. They agree that by 
the eleventh century Byzantine astronomers and astrologers had access to a 
large pool of Arabic texts, at least some of which had been adapted into 
Greek.’ But a series of scholia by a thirteenth-century hand in a ninth-century 
copy of the Greek Almagest (Vat. gr. 1594), as well as other material from 
later Greek manuscripts, are based on calculations and observations by 
astronomers knowledgeable in Arabic astronomy that are datable to the ninth 
and tenth centuries." 

The historians of science who published these scholia are reluctant to draw 
any conclusions at this point,’ or are inclined to believe that their data are 
derived not from direct observations by Byzantine astronomers but from 
translations of Arabic originals." However, this evidence was interpreted 


7 See A. Tihon, "Tables islamiques à Byzance," Byzantion 60 (1990), rpt. in eadem, 
Etudes d'astronomie byzantine (London, 1994), no. 4, p. 415; 

* For the relevant bibliography, see Magdalino, “Road to Baghdad," p. 209, nn. 50 
and 51. 

? See A. Tihon, "Le calcul de la longitude de Vénus d'aprés un texte anonyme du Var. 
gr. 184," Bulletin de l'institut historique belge de Rome 39 (1968), rpt. in eadem, Études 
d'astronomie byzantine, no. 2, p. 82; eadem, "Le calcul de la longitude des planétes 
d'aprés un texte anonyme du Vat. gr. 184," Bulletin de l'institut historique belge de Rome 
52 (1982), rpt. in eadem, Études d'astronomie byzantine, no. 3, p. 26. 


? J. Mogenet, “Sur quelques scolies de l'Almageste," in Le monde grec: Hommage д 
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differently and correlated to the larger picture of the Arab-Byzantine intellectual 
contacts, not by a historian of science but by a historian. In a carefully built 
and entirely convincing discussion, Paul Magdalino notes that the datable 
material gleaned from these scholia comes from either 829-30 or 906-7, years 
that coincide with the embassies of John the Grammarian and Leo Choiro- 
sphaktes to the caliphate. At least one of the scholia pertains to an observation 
made in Damascus іп the year 829 when al-Ma’min lived there, which could 
be the reason why Byzantine ambassadors visited him there and not in Baghdad. 
They are dated according to the Byzantine emperor's regnal year, which points 
to a Byzantine source. 

It is possible that the Byzantines were brought into contact with Arabic 
astrology without the mediation of a translation, through the works of Theo- 
philos of Edessa! (ca. 695-785), a Maronite Christian historian and astrologer 
to Caliph al-Mahdi." There does not seem to be a consensus as to whether 
Theophilos wrote in Greek, in Syriac, or in Arabic," though it is certain that 
he knew Greek, since he translated Homer into Syriac. Many more Greek 
manuscripts contain the astrological works of Theophilos than Arabic or Syriac 
ones, because there is hardly a Greek astrological manuscript that does not 
excerpt a chapter or two from his works." Whatever the original language of 
the treatises surviving in the Greek manuscripts, Theophilos was a non- 
Chalcedonian Christian living in Muslim lands, whose works seem to have 


Claire Préaux, ed. J. Bingen, et al. (Brussels, 1975), pp. 301-11. 


" In Arabic, Taufil ibn Tuma or Thà'ufil ibn Thümà, sometimes erroneously written 
Naufil. 

"7 On the life and works of Theophilos, see M. Breydy, Geschichte der syro-arabischen 
Literatur der Maroniten vom VII. bis XVI. Jahrhundert (Opladen, 1985), pp. 132-38; D. 
Pingree, "The Indian and Pseudo-Indian Passages in Greek and Latin Astronomical and 
Astrological Texts," Viator 7 (1976), pp. 148-49, enumerated three works by Theophilos 
that survive almost entirely in Greek and announced that he is preparing an edition of both 
the Greek and the Arabic works. See also idem, Review of W. Gundel and H.G. Gundel, 
Astrologumena. Die astrologische Literatur in der Antike und ihre Geschichte, Gnomon 
40 (1968), p. 279. On the importance of Theophilos for Byzantine astronomy, see idem, 
"Classical and Byzantine Astrology", pp. 236-37. 

? Breydy, Geschichte der syro-arabischen Literatur der Maroniten, p. 135, implies 
that Theophilos's astrological works were written in Arabic and Syriac and then translated 
into Greek, but he does not give any reasons for such a statement. 


7 Cumont in CCAG, vol. 5, p. 231; repeated by Breydy, Geschichte der syro-arabischen 
Literatur der Maroniten, p. 135 and n. 20. 
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circulated in the Greek-speaking world as early as the year 792." Pingree 
attributes Byzantium’s acquaintance with Arabic astronomy to the mediation 
of Stephen the Philosopher, a student of Theophilos who arrived in Constan- 
tinople from the caliphate at around that time. He believes that Stephen was 
the one who introduced the works of Theophilos of Edessa to the Greek-speaking 
world.' 

Besides the practical application of Arabic astronomical and astrological 
principles by the Byzantines, the Arabic texts translated into Greek earlier 
than the year 1000 indicate that knowledge of Arabic astronomy and astrology 
did not reach the Byzantines solely through oral instruction possibly occasioned 
by diplomatic encounters, but also through texts. Based on the combined 
evidence of two manuscripts, Laurent. Plut. 28, 34 (copied around 1000) and 
Vindob. phil. gr. 115 (early 13th century), Pingree asserted that their direct 
common ancestor was copied around the middle of the tenth century. Material 
from the Vindobonensis which does not appear in the Laurentianus, but which 
is in the part of the Vindobonensis that is closely associated with the Laurentianus 
(and is therefore likely to have existed in their common direct ancestor, the 
aforementioned mid-tenth-century manuscript), includes excerpts translated 
from the works of Abü Ma'shar (787-886), whom his contemporaries and 


5 To prove knowledge of Theophilos in Byzantium by this date Pingree adduced the 
following example (“Classical and Byzantine Astrology," p. 239): “That Theophilos's 
work was known in Byzantium in the 790s ... is indicated by an incident recorded in 
Theophanes's Chronographia under the year 6284 (a.p. 792). In July of that year the 
emperor, Constantine VI, marched against the Bulgars. He built a fortress, Marcellae, on 
the border. On the twentieth of the month Kardam, the Bulgarian ruler, led his army 
across the frontier up to the fortifications. The emperor, being advised by his “pseudoprophet 
and astrologer," Pancratius, that victory would be his, sallied forth to ignominous defeat. 
Theophanes does not describe the astrological technique used by Pancratius, but it can be 
guessed from chapter 20 of Theophilos's IHóvot, where we read: “The Moon in Gemini 
with the aspect of the benefits indicates the unsuccessful withdrawal of the besieging 
troops" (Constantine was within the fortress, which was surrounded by the Bulgars). At 
about noon on 20 July 792 the Moon was in the twentieth degree of Gemini aspected in 
sextile by the benefic planet, Venus, which was in the twentieth degree of Leo." 


% Pingree, “Classical and Byzantine Astrology," pp. 238-39; see also idem, From 
Astral Omens to Astrology, p. 64. A different interpretation of the data regarding Stephen 
the Philosopher is given in Dagron, “Les Diseurs d'événements. Réflexions sur un ‘thème 
astrologique' byzantin," Mélanges Georges Duby, vol. 4, pp. 57-65; idem, "Formes et 
fonctions du luralisme linguistique à Byzance," p. 235; for a discussion of both views, see 
Magdalino, “Road to Baghdad,” pp. 210-12. 
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later generations considered the father of Arabic astrology." 

According to Pingree, there was a massive transmission of Arabic texts on 
genethlialogical, catarchic and interrogational astrology in Greek translations 
that were made around the year 1000. The most recent Arabic author translated 
in this group of texts is ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-‘Imrani (d. 955).'* In addition, there 
is ample securely dated evidence that throughout the eleventh century Byzantine 
astronomers knew the existence of and used several Arabic astronomical works 
originally written in the ninth and tenth centuries. The translation of these 
texts from Arabic into Greek could have been made at any time between their 
writing and the date of their attested use in Byzantium. By 1032 someone in 
Constantinople was informed of the nedteroi (the more recent ones), that is 
the astronomers of Caliph al-Ma’min, and was able to use the tables of Ibn 
al-A‘lam (d. 985). The works of at least two more Arab astronomers of the 
ninth and tenth centuries were utilized in the composition of a Byzantine 
manual written in Constantinople in the years 1060-72: the commentary of 


" Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, pp. 64-65. Abū Ma'shar's Kitab fi ahkam 
tahawil sini al-mawálid, the Greek title of which is postulated as лєрї тўс тфу ёту 
£vaAAayfis (On the Revolution of Nativities) survives in two manuscripts that were copied 
in the 14th and 15th centuries. Pingree, in his edition of the text, dates the translation to 
around the year 1000; see Abü Ma'shar, Albumasaris: De revolutionibus nativitatum, ed. 
Pingree (Leipzig, 1968), p. viii. This work of Aba Ma'shar was later translated from 
Greek into Latin, as was the case with the Oneirocriticon (ibid., p. vi.). See also Pingree's 
article in DSB, s.v. “Abū Ma‘shar al-Balkhi, Ja‘far ibn Muhammad.” De revolutionibus is 
number 19 in Pingree's enumeration of Abü Ma'shar's works. According to Pingree, 
three other works of Abü Ma'shar (or at least excerpts thereof) were also translated into 
Greek along with De revolutionibus. They survive in a compilation entitled Ta Muotrüpia 
tov Anopdoap (The Mysteries of Apomasar); see Pingree, “Classical and Byzantine 
Astrology," p. 227, n. 2. 

!8 See Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, p. 71. 

? See J. Mogenet, “Une scolie inédite du Vat. gr. 1594 sur les rapports entre l'astronomie 
arabe et Byzance,” Osiris 14 (1962), 198-221; also idem, “L’influence de l'astronomie 
arabe à Byzance du [Xe au XIVe siècle,” Colloques d'Histoire des Sciences 1 (1972) et H 
(1973) (Louvain, 1976), pp. 45-55 and Tihon, “Tables islamiques à Byzance,” p. 402. On 
Ibn al-A‘lam as mathematician and astronomer, see Sezgin, GAS, vol. 5, p. 309 and GAS, 
vol. 6, p. 215. 


? Methodoi pséphophorias diaphorón hypotheseon astronomikón: An Eleventh-Century 
Manual of Arabo-Byzantine Astronomy, ed. and trans. A. Jones (Amsterdam, 1987). 
According to Jones, the anonymous Methods of Computing Various Astronomical 
Hypotheses “is one of several documents that attest to a knowledge of Arabic astronomical 
writings among the Byzantine astronomers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
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Ibn al-Muthanna (10th century) to al-Khwarizmi (са. 840)"' and the tables of 
Habash al-Hasib (9th century).” The Byzantine astrological compendium 
surviving in Vat. gr. 1056 (14th century) names about twenty Arab and Jewish 
astrologers.” The compilation itself was produced in the twelfth century,” but 
the evidence gleaned from the dated horoscopes contained in it point to the 
eleventh century, and possibly the years around 1000, for the production of 
the Greek translations from the Arabic.” This is as far back as the manuscript 
evidence allows one to go, but it is possible that these translations were made, 
not around 1000, but a few decades earlier, since at least one of the astrologers 
excerpted in Vat. gr. 1056, Sahl b. Bishr (9th century) is said by a tenth-century 
Arabic source to have been highly esteemed in Byzantium," which suggests 
that one or more of his works are likely to have been translated into Greek by 
that time. 


Alchemy: Research on Greek alchemy is just beginning, and not all the Greek 
alchemical manuscripts have even been published.” The alchemical writings 


stands out among them for its size and for the advanced level of some of its chapters. 
Other texts indicate the transmission from Arabic sources of a few numerical parameters 
and simple trigonometric and spherical functions: here alone we find proof that a 
Constantinopolitan of the eleventh century had access to, and knew how to use, tables for 
solar, lunar and planetary motion derived from more than one Arabic astronomical treatise” 
(ibid., p. 7). 

?' Ibid., p. 12, n. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 13. Habash al-Hàsib was an astronomer in Baghdad in the time of al-Ma’min 
and al-Mu‘tasim. When he died, around 912, he was approximately one hundred years 
old; see Sezgin, GAS, vol. 6, p. 173. 

= The compilation is described in CCAG, vol. 5:3, pp. 7-64. Further comments in 
Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, pp. 68-71. 

* For the date of the compilation, see Tihon, “Tables islamiques à Byzance,” pp. 
405-13. 

?5 Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, p. 71. 

% See Sezgin, GAS, vol. 7, pp. 125-28; for an edition of his Greek excerpts, see CCAG, 
vol. 5:3, pp. 98-107. 

” Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, trans. Dodge, vol. 2, pp. 651-52. See also Dagron, “Formes et 
fonctions du pluralisme linguistique à Byzance," p. 235. 

% An inventory of the Greek alchemical manuscripts can be found in the eight volumes 
of the CMAG (Brussels, 1924-39). These are the product of a collaborative effort directed 
by J. Bidez. The next phase would have been to publish all the extant Greek texts on 
alchemy. The project was interrupted by World War II and was never carried out. The 
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available to the larger scholarly community are those published by M. Berthe- 
lot,? complemented to some degree by the texts that appeared in the series of 
the Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs. In the Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium, the entry on alchemy concludes: 


Unlike astronomy, astrology, mathematics and medicine, Byzantine alchemy seems 
barely to have been enriched by translations from the Arabic, though there are 
some traces of eastern influence in the treatise from the fourteenth-century codex 
Holkham gr. 290, now in the Bodleian,” and in the work of Kosmas.*! The few 
treatises translated from the Latin texts influenced by the Arabic science were 
available only in Italy. 


This statement has to be modified, since Marc. gr. 299, the oldest Greek 
alchemical codex that survives, copied in the tenth century," contains two 
alchemical recipes on the tempering of copper and “Indian iron" that refer to 
some of the ingredients by their Arabic names," indicating that at least elements 


effort has recently been resumed under the direction of H. D. Saffrey and the patronage of 
the Union Académique Internationale. It is anticipated that the entire Greek alchemical 
literature will be published in twelve volumes in the Collection des Universités de France. 
To the best of my knowledge, only three volumes have so far appeared: R. Halleux, Les 
alchimistes grecs 1: Papyrus de Leyde, Papyrus de Stockholm. Fragments de recettes. 
(Paris, 1981); M. Mertens, Les alchimistes grecs 4:1: Mémoires authentiques. Zosime de 
Panopolis (Paris, 1995); and A. Colinet, Les alchimistes grecs 10: L'anonyme de Zuretti 
(Paris, 2000). 

? M. Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, 3 vols. (Paris 1887-88). 

? Ed. O. Lagercrantz, CMAG, vol. 3. 


` Kosmas the monk must have lived later than the 11th century, since he postdates 
Psellos; see Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, vol. 3, pp. 442 ff. (VI.xvi). 


? On dating Marc. gr. 299 to the 10th century, see chapter 3, n. 50. 


* Published in Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, vol. 3, pp. 346-48. 
In the Greek text and French translation by Berthelot these terms are the following: p. 346, 
10: кол AaBav Gnd TOD q$otvikoractiAAov Tod Epv8pod tod Aeyou£vou varho £v ' Apáfoig 
(Puis prenant de la couleur de palmier, je dis du rouge appelé natef chez les Arabes). 
Oriental (Arabic?) alchemy is mentioned on p. 346, 18-19: kai öte OEAnoetc Bayar 
YOAKOv ау@тероу OD kpeictov ov Валтетол év TTepoiót (lorsque tu voudras teindre le 
cuivre précité, ainsi qu’ on ne teint pas mieux en Perse...); р. 347, 11-15: koi AaBov 
$Aotóv $owikoBaAdvou TOD Aeyou£vou ¿Mity èv ` Apáflotc, oxaBuóv ni^ te’, кої 
otaðuòv uv 8. BeXuxéy ópotog кекадоррёчох бло тоу ёутос, ўто TOV OAOLOV uióvov, 
xai GUBAGY ópoiws kekaðappévov pè 9 . (Puis prenant de l'écorce des fruits de palmier, 
nommée e/ileg chez les Arabes, 15 parties en poids, et 4 parties en poids de belileg, 
pareillement nettoyé à l'intérieur, с” est-à-dire l'écorce seule; ainsi que 4 parties d’ambileg, 
semblablement nettoyé). For an analysis of the Greek and the Arabic terms, see ibid., p. 
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of Arabic alchemy were known in Byzantium as early as the tenth century.” 
Though the evidence of Marc. gr. 299 is so far the earliest indication of 
Byzantine knowledge of Arabic alchemy, two alchemical recipes that survive 
in Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth century and later indicate Byzantine 
contact with Arabic alchemy earlier than the fourteenth century. The first one 
is the short treatise, рёӨодос 8v йс ànoteAeitat h офолрок1ёбт\с yaArala, 
Katack£vacOrioca Tapa тоо £v TExvOUPyia nepiBontou “Apaßoc 100 
Уалрауа (Method through which the sphere-shaped hail is brought to 
perfection, fabricated by the Arab Salmanas, famous in «the field of 
alchemy>),” which explains how to make artificial pearls. P. Kraus identified 
the "famous Arab Salmanas” as Salm or Salim al-Harràni, the director of the 
House of Wisdom” in Baghdad during the reign of al-Ma’min (813-33). 


331, n.1; ibid. p. 332, nn. 2-4. 

?' In addition, the term 00v0ia (translated by Berthelot as “tutie” and explained as “la 
partie qui s'est sublimée à la partie supérieure du fourneau: c'est surtout de l'oxyde du 
zinc") , which is used at the beginning of the first recipe, does not occur in any of the 
ancient alchemical texts (see ibid., pp. 330-31). The two formulas quoted in Marc. gr. 
299, at least in their present form, must have been written later than the 7th century, 
though they purport to have been written “in the reign of Philip" (ypadeioa бло арӯс 
®@1Ainnov), to which some of the later manuscripts add “of the Macedonians” (tod тоу 
Maxeóóvov). This could possibly be Philip III Arrhidaios, who, upon the death of Alexander 
the Great in Babylon (323 s.c.) was elected regent of Alexander's empire. Either the core 
of the recipes dates to that time, or the claim is false. At least the second recipe admits to 
an oriental origin, as it ends with the following statement: avtn £odiv тү xpo kot 
Baoki Epyacia, fjv exrmSevovtar orjuepov, £8 тс кої tà Өолнаото, Eion textaivovtat. 
Hópéðn ёё оло тфу 1убФу, кої £Ee660n IIépcaic, kai лар £xeivov nAOev eig nig 
(Such is the first and royal operation, which they practice nowadays, by means of which 
the marvelous swords are also made. It was discovered by the Indians and was passed on 
to the Persians, and through them it came to us). 

? Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, vol. 3, pp. 364-67. The Greek text 
survives in at least five manuscripts, the earliest of which, Paris. gr. 2325, dates from the 
13th century. 

*5 This is a famous library used by intellectuals frequenting the Abbasid court; for a 
discussion of its exact function, see D. Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture. The Graeco- 
Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early Abbasid Society (2nd-4th/8th-10th 
centuries) (London and New York, 1998), pp. 53-60. 

У P, Kraus, "Zu Ibn al-Mugaffa‘,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 14:1 (1934), p. 11; rpt. 
in idem, Alchemie, Ketzerei, Apokryphen im frühen Islam. Gesammelte Aufsátze (Hildesheim, 
Zurich, New York, 1994), pp. 89-108. At least one Arabic alchemical risala by al-Salim 
al-Harràni survives; see Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, pp. 
216-17. The Arabic text has never been compared with the Greek. 
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The terminus post quem for the Greek text attributed to him—evidently a 
translation from Arabic into Greek—is the early ninth century, which is the 
floruit of Salim al-Harrani. It is possible that this recipe was translated from 
the Arabic together with a recipe for making artificial emeralds attributed to 
“the wise Ishmaelites" (oi codoi t&v IonanAtóv). Even if the thirteenth- 
century terminus ante quem for these two recipes is a late one, at least the 
evidence of the tenth-century Marc. gr. 299 indicates the possibility of 
Byzantium's acquaintance with Arabic alchemy by that time.” The problem 
becomes all the more interesting, if we consider that, during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the embassies of each state tried to impress the others by 
various means, including the demonstration of alchemical procedures." 

All four recipes that indicate Byzantine contacts with Arabic alchemy are 
clearcut and follow a practical approach to their topic.'' Given that a number 
of alchemical formulas had mainly allegorical significance and virtually no 
practical application,” we should keep in mind that the instructions given in 
the Greek formulas that indicate knowledge of Arabic alchemy stand out by 
their clarity. 

* Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, vol. 3, p. 358, 25; the formula 
appears in the same manuscripts as the formula of Salmanas. 


? On the connections between Arabic and Byzantine alchemy, suggesting the translation 
of texts from Arabic into Greek, see P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan. Contribution à l'histoire 
des idées scientifiques dans l'Islam. Jàbir et la science grecque. Mémoires presentés à 
l'Institut d'Égypte 45 (Cairo, 1942) rpt. Paris, 1986, pp. 38-39. For a Byzantine alchemical 
text of unknown date (before 1478) and its connection with Arabic alchemy, see A. 
Colinet, “Le Travail des quatre éléments ou lorsqu'un alchimiste byzantin s'inspire de 
Jabir," in Occident et Proche-Orient: Contacts scientifiques au temps des Croisades. Actes 
du colloque de Louvain-la-Neuve, 24 et 25 mars 1997, ed. I. Draelants, A. Tihon, B. van 
den Abeele (Turnhout, 2000), pp. 165-190. 

? *Umàra b. Hamza, secretary to Caliph al-Mansür, was sent as ambassador to 
Constantinople during the reign of Constantine V (r. 741-75), where he saw the emperor 
change copper into silver and gold by means of a dry powder. The story is recorded by 
Ibn al-Fagih al-Hamadhani, Kitab al-buldàn, ed. de Goeje (Leiden, 1967), trans. by Н. 
Massé, Abregé du livre des pays (Damascus, 1973), pp. 138-39; see also El Cheikh 
Saliba, “Byzantium Viewed by the Arabs," p. 59; further comments and bibliography in 
Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, pp. 115-16. 

* About the formula of Salmanas, Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, 
vol. 3, p. 349, n. 1, observes that it is purely technical and contains neither references to 
ancient authors, nor charlatan phrases, nor mystic pretensions. 


? See J. Ruska, Turba philosophorum. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Alchemie (Berlin, 
1931), pp. 279-87. 
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Meteorology. According to V. Christides, the naval rivalry between Byzantium 
and the Arabs reached its height between the ninth and the eleventh century 
and led to the extensive reorganization of the Byzantine and the Arab fleets.” 
Christides believes that an increased interest in meteorology developed at this 
time because of its relevance to navigation, and three anonymous texts from 
Marc. gr. 335 (fols. 420r-423v)" can in fact be dated to the tenth century." 
Direct textual influence from a comparable work in Arabic cannot be proved, 
but at least two of the three texts were clearly written from the geographical 
perspective, if not of the Arab lands, at least of the Byzantine Empire's eastern 
frontiers: they mention the preferred naval itineraries of the Mardaites, a group 
of Arabic-speaking Christians from the mountains of Lebanon,” and of the 
Saracens when they sail from Egypt to Syria and along the Syrian coast, from 
Antioch to Tarsus." The last of the three texts refers to Antioch as Antiocheia 
but states that it is called Entakeion by the Arabs." 

A text on the prediction of the weather that was written prior to the eleventh 
century seems to have been influenced by Oriental wisdom. It is called ITepi 


? V, Christides, The Conquest of Crete by the Arabs (ca. 824). A Turning Point in the 
Struggle Between Byzantium and Islam (Athens, 1984), p. 37; for an overview of the 
Byzantine and Arab naval rivalry in the course of the 11th century, see also W. Felix, 
Byzanz und die islamische Welt im früheren 11. Jahrhundert. Geschichte der politischen 
Beziehungen von 1001 bis 1055 (Vienna, 1981). 

^ Published by S. Lampros, “Tria keimena symballonta eis tén historian tou nautikou 
para tois Byzantinois," Neos Hellenomnemón 9 (1912), рр. 162-77; Lampros (p. 162) 
says the manuscript is Marc. gr. 135. The last two texts published by Lampros also 
appeared in CCAG, vol. 2, pp. 70 and 214. Comments on these texts can be found in V. 
Christides, Conquest of Crete, pp. 10-11. English translation and introduction in R. H. 
Dolley, “Meteorology in the Byzantine Navy,” The Mariner's Mirror 37 (1951), pp. 5-16. 

^5 See also Dolley, “Meteorology in the Byzantine Navy," pp. 5-10. 


^5 Christides, Conquest of Crete, р. 11; on the Mardaites, see also H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, 
Études d'histoire maritime de Byzance; à propos du "théme des Caravisiens" (Paris, 
1966), pp. 29-33. 

? Text Г, Lampros, “Tria keimena,” pp. 175, 19-176, 3. 

^ Lampros, “Tria keimena,” p. 176, 32-35: арреуіСоослу ё Aiybrtov цёўрц tod 
KGOTPOV тїс Аутоуғіос, ónep ot Zapaknvot ' Бутак оу коодо, tod votov. Ало бё 
100 Kdotpou Ths Аупоҳғіас, рёхрі тїс Тарсо? dpueviCover tod KdAnov Kai то? 
Boppa (“They sail from Egypt with a southerly wind as far as the Castle of Antioch, 
which the Saracens call Entakeion. But from the Castle of Antioch, they sail with a 
northerly wind to the Gulf of Tarsos,” trans. Dolley, “Meteorology in the Byzantine 
Navy,” p. 15). 
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VETOV SOKILOV бло фоутс Xópou туос, which could roughly be translated 
as A Trustworthy [Treatise] on Rain, Based on the Lecture Notes of the Teaching 
by a Syrian (?).” The text survives in at least three manuscripts, the earliest of 
which dates from the eleventh century.” 


?? The editor of the text, A. Olivieri, believed its author was the same as the author of 
the text titled Кобоћкӯ rapayyeAia repi котастђибтоу: Хоро? (CCAG, vol. 1, p. 171), 
which appears later in Laurent. Plut. 28, 34 (fol. 144r). Olivieri deduced that “Syros” is 
not an ethnic designation (Syrian), but a personal name, though he added that the 
identification of the author with Syrus to whom Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos is dedicated is pure 
conjecture (CCAG, vol. 1, pp. 131-32, n. 1). Between the 6th and 8th centuries the 
expression apo phones x (lit., “from the voice of x") in the title of a work meant that it was 
the product of notes taken down by someone as x was orally explaining his methods; 
from the 9th century on, it meant “by х”; see M. Richard, “Ano $ovric," Byzantion 20 
(1950), pp. 191-222. Deciding whether apo phónes Syrou tinos means “by a Syrian” or 
"according to the oral instruction of a Syrian" depends on the date one assigns to the 
composition of the text. Though the noun $óx1iov in the title Пері oetóv бок1ноу ало 
фоуйс LUpov ttvóc (according to other manuscripts “ӧокішоу”; see CCAG, vol. 1, p. 
132) does not occur in Greek dictionaries, in our case it should be understood as a method 
tested by the person who dictated it, as the text itself says: ёүф 8& v neipa £oyov (“I 
have experienced"; р. 132, 20-21), ónep oov ёүф ёдокірасо (“which I have tested”; p. 
134, 7). Indeed, the adjective ёӧкіцос has, among other meanings, that of “approved by 
test, tried and true" (see W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, s.v. 
“дӧк1рос””; also Démétrakos, s.v. “док1нос”). 

% Laurent. Plut. 28, ЗА of the 11th century, CCAG, vol. 1, p. 63; Laurent. Plut. 28, 13 
of the 14th century, CCAG І, p. 10; Taurinensis C. VIL10O (B.VI.12) of the 14th century, 
CCAG 4, p. 7. The text is edited in CCAG 1, p. 131. The question of what the provenance 
of this text might be is interesting, because the oldest manuscript that contains it, Laurent. 
Plut. 28, 34, is one of the most important pieces of evidence for the early influx of Arabic 
astrology into Byzantium. A direct ancestor of Laurent. Plut. 28, 34 was copied in the 
middle of the 1Oth century; see the remarks by Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, 
p. 65. One could possibly add to this list another text that seems to have been translated 
from Arabic into Greek, though its date is uncertain and the only terminus ante quem that 
can be established is the date of the manuscripts in which it survives, the earliest of which 
were copied in the 15th century; for the manuscripts, see CCAG, vol. 4, pp. 145-46; 
CCAG, vol. 12, p. 113; CCAG, vol. 4, p. 33; CCAG, vol. 7, p. 75. The text is a calendar 
that outlines the days in a year when the configuration of the stars will produce bad 
weather. It is attributed to “the Persian philosopher by the name Zanati,” the foremost 
master of geomancy, another form of divination. He might have hailed from northwestern 
Africa, because in the geomantic treatises attributed to him the names of the figures are 
sometimes given in both Berber and Arabic, and the epithet Zanati seems to refer to the 
name of one of the Berber tribes that still reside in North Africa. The dates of his life are 
unknown, and the only terminus ante quem that we have is the year 1266, when a 
geomantic treatise attributed to him was translated into Greek. Al-Zanati’s geomantic 
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Medicine. The earliest influences of Arabic medicine on contemporary Byzan- 
tine medicine can be detected in the eleventh century. In the current state of 
research, the works of Symeon Seth, who lived during the reign of Alexios 
Komnenos, are considered to be the earliest Greek medical texts that mention 
Arabic and Hindu spices and drugs." The Greek translation of a work by 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi (d. 925), namely Peri loimikés (On Measles),? 
is considered to be a product of the eleventh century. The translation of a 
second work by al-Razi, the Zad al-musafir, in Greek Ta ephodia tou apo- 
démountos (Supplies of a Traveler) was made (presumably by Constantine of 
Rhegion in Italy, also known as Constantine the African), toward the end of 
the eleventh century.” 

There are indications, however, that Byzantine doctors may have known 
something about contemporary Arabic medicine even earlier." At least one 
medical treatise, Mercurius’s De pulsibusdoctrina, is said to have been translated 


treatise survives in a number of Greek manuscripts, including Neapol. II.C.33, olim 34 
(see CCAG, vol. 4, p. 51), which also contains al-Zanati’s meteorological text. According 
to P. Kunitzsch, “Die “Unwettersterne” und die “Geomantie” des Zanati,” BZ 60 (1967), 
pp. 309-17, the names of the stars in the Greek treatise attributed to al-Zanati are neither 
Arabic nor Berber. Kunitzsch deduced that this astronomical calendar of the weather had 
been translated from Syriac into Arabic and then into Greek and that the names of the 
stars must originally have been Syriac, while their rendering into Arabic and then into 
Greek as loan words made them unrecognizable. 

5! Scarborough, “Introduction [to the papers from the Symposium on Byzantine 
Medicine],” pp. xiii-xiv. 

*? Sezgin, GAS, vol. 3, p. 276. Published in Alexandri Tralliani Medici Lib. ХИ, Rhazae 
de pestilentia libellus ex Syrorum lingua in Graecam translatus, lacobi Goupyli in eosdem 
castigationes (Paris, 1548). 

* See A. Kousis, “Quelques considérations sur les traductions en grec des oeuvres 
médicales orientales et principalement sur les deux manuscrits de la traduction d'un traité 
persan par Constantin Melitiniotis," Akademia Athenon, Praktika 14 (1939), pp. 205-20. 


М An indication that elements of Arabic medicine had been introduced into the Byzantine 
world earlier than the works of Symeon Seth is furnished by the Oneirocriticon itself. The 
concoction called zoulapi is generally thought to have been introduced into Byzantine 
medicine through Symeon Seth towards the end of the 11th century; see G. Harig, “Von 
den arabischen Quellen des Simeon Seths," Medizinhistorisches Journal 2:3-4 (1967), p. 
260. The presence of this word in the Oneirocriticon which, on the basis of its manuscript 
tradition, was undoubtedly put together before the middle of the 11th century, indicates 
that zoulapi was introduced to Byzantine medicine even earlier, especially because its 
Hellenized form is already stable and because in the Oneirocriticon it is talked about as if 
it is a well-known item that requires no further explanation. 
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from Arabic into Greek in the tenth century.” J. Sonderkamp, who studied the 
medical compilation written by the so-called Theophanes Nonnos” and dedi- 
cated to Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, concedes that Arabic medical 
works were being translated into Greek by the end of the tenth century." 
However, as H. Hunger put it, our extremely fragmentary knowledge of medical 
texts that were translated from Syriac, Arabic, and Latin stands in the way of 
understanding the history of medicine in Byzantium. 


Agriculture. Pingree suggested that the fragments of the agricultural tradition 
attributed to Zoroaster in the tenth-century compilation known as the Geoponika 
could have originated in Byzantine and not late-antique translations of Oriental 
sources.” Pingree does not argue this point at length. 


Two more categories of texts influenced by their Arabic counterparts also 
deserve to be mentioned here, though the evidence for dating them, or their 
parts, as early as the tenth century is at present lacking: 


Geomancy. This form of divination was known in Byzantium by the name 
рдитАдоу (ramblion) or раВоллоу (rabolion), a loan word reflecting the 


55 See Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol. 2, p. 303, n. 
64; Greek translation with updated bibliography in Hunger, Byzantiné logotechnia, vol. 3, 
p. 130. Mercurius's text was published by S. Cyrillus, De pulsibus doctrina (Naples, 
1812); I have been unable to locate a copy of this book in the United States. 


% This Theophanes is the author of the /ntroduction to Medicine that C. Mango (“Greek 
Culture in Palestine after the Arab Conquest," in Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree provinciali 
di Bisanzio, ed. G. Cavallo et al., vol. 1 [Spoleto, 1991], p. 160), seemed inclined to accept 
as a work of Theophanes Graptos, the iconodule saint who was born in the Moabite 
mountains ca. 778 and came to Constantinople from Palestine in 813. J. Sonderkamp 
discussed the various authors to whom the work is attributed in its manuscript tradition 
and chose to accept Theophanes Chrysobalantes (about whom nothing else is known) as 
the genuine one. See J. Sonderkamp, Untersuchungen zur Überlieferung der Schriften des 
Theophanes Chrysobalantes (sog. Theophanes Nonnos) (Bonn, 1987), pp. 1-68; for the 
attribution of the work to "Theophanes Graptos" or "Theophanes the Monk," see ibid., pp. 
27, 30, 43, 265; on Theophilos's work, see also T. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the 
Byzantine Empire (Baltimore and London, 1997), pp. 177-78. 


?' J. Sonderkamp, "Theophanes Nonnus: Medicine in the Circle of Constantine 
Porphyrogennitus," DOP 38 (1984), p. 40. 


5! Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner,vol. 2, p. 303; Greek 
trans. Hunger, Byzantine logotechnia, vol. 3, p. 130. 


5 Pingree, “Classical and Byzantine Astrology," pp. 236-37. 
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Arabic rami (sand),” though it is also called tò Aa&evtriptov то? ITo6ayópo 
(The stone cutter’s tool of Pythagoras). Of the plethora of Byzantine geomantic 
texts, only one has been published." Some among them appear to have been 
translated from the Arabic, because they refer to the various geomantic figures 
by their Arabic names. At present no inventory of the Byzantine geomantic 
texts is available; C.O. Zuretti had started one before his death in 1931, but it 
has not been resumed since.? P. Tannery's study of Byzantine geomancy and 
its connection with its Arabic and Latin counterparts was also interrupted by 
death.” 

It is unknown when Arabic treatises of geomancy were first translated into 
Greek. The only established date is 1266, the date for the translation from 
Arabic into Greek given in the title of a treatise that survives in at least two 
copies.” The beginnings of Arabic geomancy are themselves obscure. Geo- 


® The Arabic name for geomancy is ‘ilm al-rami (lit., “science of the sand"). 


» 


*' A. Delatte and L. Delatte, “Un traité byzantin de géomancie (codex Parisinus 2419), 
Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales et slaves 4 (1936), pp. 575-658. 
This treatise appears to have been based, at least in part, on a Latin source (ibid., p. 589). 
The beginning pages from a second treatise, which survives in Paris. gr. 2424 and Paris. 
gr. 2419 and is based on an Arabic model, is published in P. Tannery, "Le rabolion. 
Traités de géomancie arabes, grecs et latins," Mémoires Scientifiques 4 (Toulouse and 
Paris, 1920), pp. 359-72. 

** A. and L. Delatte were supposed to see Zuretti's project to completion, but confessed 
that the task was too difficult, due to the obscurity of the subject and the need to collate 
several manuscripts. The enumeration of the texts collected by Zuretti is to date the only 
available catalogue of Byzantine texts on geomancy (see A. Delatte and L. Delatte, “Un 
traité byzantin de géomancie," p. 587, n. 3); see also A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, 
vol. 1, pp. 388-96 and 557-61. 

® [t was published posthumously accompanied by an essay on Arabic geomancy by 
Carra de Vaux in Tannery, Mémoires Scientifiques, vol. 4, pp. 297-411. 


“I currently know of Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632 (CCAG 4, p. 43), where the title 
of the work reads as follows: rónpa IIépoov фіЛософох тоёуора Zavat peteBAver бё 
ELG Nag ката TÒ qvoó ётос лара ' Apoeviou povayoð KEAEvON tri коріос (The work 
of the Persian philosopher by the name of Zanati was translated into our own language in 
the year 1266 by the monk Arsenios at the instigation of the lady...); and Neapol. II.C.33, 
olim 34 (CCAG, vol. 4, р. 51), where the title is somewhat more informative: Totnua 
Tlépoov фХосбфох tod Malovvatiy aÙTÒG yap Etexvevoato kal katacoQtoato ттүубє. 
тђу тёўуту d1G убрнох прос пета Волос [sic] TE xol NOLOTHTAS тфу ботёроу toig 
Вохлоцёуотс Aéyetv tà соцђтобнеха @ү@Өё@ te кол pada кадос цето HIKPOV KABdAWS 
SNAwWOTGETAL. Ѓлоруйсо бё APTiWG ónoc KAL NOTE LETEGTOLYELMON ато OTOLYELWV KAL 
yiwoons Пероіёос eis thy Tov Pouatov үрафту Kal бїйлєктоу napa ' Apoeviov роуаҳо?. 

"Ev yap 16 Суод (6 should be corrected to с) ёте бло ктісеос kóopov ¿ë ёлітролӯс Ths 
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mantic procedures are described by Ibn al-‘Arabi (763-844) and Aba Zayd 
al-Ansari (а. 830), and by the twelfth century the practice was well established 
in North Africa, Egypt and Syria. The Arabic tradition of geomancy is at least 
as vast as that of Arabic dream interpretation.” It is possible that translations 
of geomantic treatises from Arabic into Greek began earlier than the thirteenth 
century. No firm conclusions, however, can be drawn before the Greek texts 
are collated and published.” 


Other Forms of Divination, Magic and Secret Alphabets. Forms of divination 
both in Greek and in Arabic are virtually uncharted territory. There are striking 
similarities between texts on apocryphal wisdom in Greek, Arabic, and Latin, 
and many of them can be attributed to the fact that this domain of human 
knowledge in all three languages was based on foundations laid down in the 
Graeco-Roman world of late antiquity that survived throughout the Middle 


evoepeotatng коріос Өєоборос n [13Аос олутту tois ! Popatotg Eyéveto (The work of 
the Persian philosopher Mazounati. He devised and invented this art through <the use of> 
the sand and [?] the changes and the qualities of the stars [?] for <the use of> those who 
would wish to <pre>dict the good and bad things that will happen, as will soon be 
thoroughly demonstrated. Let me briefly mention how and when it was changed from the 
Persian letters and language into the Roman writing and tongue by Arsenios the monk. 
This book reached the Romans in the year 1266 thanks to the patronage of the most pious 
lady Theodora). The patroness of the translation was Theodora Doukaina, the wife of the 
future emperor Michael VIII Paleologos; see Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, p. 
77; also A.-M. Talbot, “The empress Theodora Palaiologina, Wife of Michael VIII,” 
DOP 46 (1992), p. 301. 
® See Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 196-97. 


*€ Geomancy as a form of divination is still very popular in the Middle East, and new 
treatises on the subject were written as late as the beginning of the 20th century. For 
bibliography on the subject of Arabic geomancy, see Oxford Encyclopedia of the Modern 
Islamic World, s.v. “Geomancy.” 


*? The study of Byzantine geomancy could profit from further investigation of the 
Slavonic geomantic treatises called rafli which must have been translated from the Greek. 
For reference to editions of the Slavonic texts and a brief overview of the current state of 
research regarding Slavonic geomancy, see I. Sevéenko, "Remarks on the Diffusion of 
Byzantine Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Literature among the Orthodox Slavs," Slavonic 
and East European Review 59:3 (1981), p. 342; rpt. in idem, Byzantium and the Slavs, p. 
611. For a view tracing the immediate ancestry of Slavic geomancy, not to Byzantium but 
to western Europe, see R. Mathiesen, “Magic in Slavia Orthodoxa: the Written Tradition," 
in Byzantine Magic, ed. H. Maguire (Washington, D.C., 1995), p. 166. 
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Ages and into the Renaissance. But much of this material was translated and 
recycled between the three languages, and it is very difficult to trace the exact 
path trod by each and every element found in the sources on magic and 
divination, at least in the form in which they survive today.” The Greek texts 
on apocryphal wisdom suggest influences from both East and West." The 
indications of the Greek contact with Near Eastern lore include the (genuine 
or pretended) Hebrew names of the angels evoked during a divinatory or 
magical procedure, the use of Hebrew letters for secret alphabets” and a 
“Persian” treatise on prognostication by observing pulsation.” Some Greek 


% Some remarks on the topic in D. A. M. Pielow, Die Quellen der Weisheit (Hildesheim, 
Zurich, New York, 1995), p. 4 ff. 


*? A case illustrating the complicated travels of such works is the literature ascribed to 
Daniel in Greek, Latin, Arabic and other Near Eastern languages. In the 10th century 
Liutprand of Cremona remarked that both the Arabs and the Byzantines possessed prophetic 
texts attributed to Daniel. For references, as well as an analysis on how the specific vision 
of Daniel summarized by Liutprand was related to political considerations of the moment, 
see P. Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition (Berkeley, Calif., 1985), pp. 96-122. 
Another type of text, also attributed to Daniel, this time not a revelation of events that will 
come to pass but rather an interpretation of celestial omens, was also among the literature 
recycled by the Byzantines and the Arabs. In the year 1245 a certain Alexios, while held 
captive by the Arabs as prisoner of war, translated a work on celestial omens from 
Arabic into Greek. In his preface he traced the history of the translated text as follows: it 
was originally written in Hebrew (presumably by Daniel), translated into Greek at the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphos, and discovered during the reign of Constans II (641-68) by 
Caliph Mu'awiya (661-80) when he sacked the environs of Constantinople. He had it 
translated into Arabic, and Alexios translated it from Arabic back into Greek. The historical 
details given in this preface are accurate, but this does not necessarily prove the authenticity 
of the text's claimed itinerary. What is important to retain, however, is Alexios's awareness 
that the text had been recycled. It is published in CCAG 8:3, pp. 171-79; see also the 
remarks in Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, p. 76. 

? See, for example, the incantations from Paris. gr. 2494 (15th century) that are clearly 


Greek transliterations of Latin texts, published in A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 1, 
pp. 588-89. 


7! Cf. the secret alphabet used in Paris. gr. 2419 (15th century, a manuscript copied by 
Georgios Midiates that also contains the Oneirocriticon); it was deciphered in A. Delatte, 
Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 1, p. 446. 

” The work is called BífAog coótag ITepoóv лоаАрікт; only its beginning survives in 
Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1493 (13th century), fol. 159; published in A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, 
vol. 1, pp. 209-10. In Arabic this method of prognostication is called ‘ilm al-ikhtilaj and 
seems to have been based, at least in its present literary form, on ancient Greek literature 
on the subject; see Fahd, La divination arabe, pp. 397-402. 
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and Arabic secret alphabets disguise the original letters (or numbers that stand 
for letters) by adding curled edges to their design, which results in a similarity 
of form between some Greek and Arabic secret characters, though in this case 
it is impossible to say whether this method traveled from east to west or from 
west to east." Nor does the problem of dating the influx of Oriental elements 
into the Greek lore have an obvious solution, other than adopting the terminus 
ante quem established by the age of the relevant manuscripts. Unfortunately 
for our purposes, all of them are late. 

In sum, we have evidence (often circumstantial, it is true) that a few of what 
we would today call pseudo-scientific texts were translated from Arabic into 
Greek in the course of the tenth century, though the existence of these translations 
is better documented for the eleventh century. This raises a number of questions, 
including the milieu and patronage that produced them. Dagron has discussed 
the categories of bilingual or multilingual individuals who lived in the Byzantine 
Empire between the ninth and the twelfth century, including speakers of Arabic, 
Latin, Slavic and Armenian." They were missionaries, soldiers,” frontiermen, 
prisoners of war, intellectuals and ordinary people. Indeed, as far as tenth- 
century Constantinople is concerned, the legislative text known as the Book of 
the Eparch (published by the emperor Leo VI in 911-12) mentions a permanent 
colony in Constantinople of Syrian merchants specializing in textiles. The 
sixth book of the chronicle of Theophanes Continuatus, dealing in part with 


? Compare the secret alphabets from Vindob. phil. gr. 108, fols. 369v-370r (published 
in Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, vol. 1, p. 637), and especially the alphabet on lines 9-10 
from the top, with the Arabic secret alphabet published by Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, p. 3. On this type of secret alphabet, see also Pielow, Die 
Quellen der Weisheit, pp. 156-58. 

? G. Dagron, “Formes et fonctions du pluralisme linguistique," pp. 219-40. 

7? For the terms and conditions under which Arab captives were settled in Byzantine 
territories, see [Constantine VII], De cerimoniis, ed. Reiske, pp. 694, 22-695, 14. English 
translation and commentary on this excerpt in McGeer, Sowing the Dragon' s Teeth, pp. 
365-67. 

7 Book of the Eparch 85.2: Н eioepyouévn проүротєіа тфу лрауёдіопратфу peter 
пбоо блот ӨєсӨол £v évi oiko TOV Li itótov, dote лаутас ёлісууоүорёуохс emqreptteo8at 
THUTHV. дороос кол T бло Уоріос £pxouiévr Lapaknvicy ... xot ёліотс лбутос үіуесӨол 
кої ёліџерісєсӣол peta кої тоу Gnd Luptas оікцойутоу кої бекоєт xpóvov £v t 
Вас1лєооост Stavvodvtwv (The imported merchandise of the prandiopratai [textile 
merchants] ought to be deposited in one of the lodgings <where foreign merchants stay>, 
so that all can congregate and have a share in it. Likewise the Saracen merchandise 
coming from Syria ... should be equally divided «among the prandiopratai>, including 
those who came from Syria and have resided for ten years in Constantinople). 
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the reign of Leo VI, mentions in passing the presence of Saracens at the 
Praetorium (Bonn 372, 23-373, 2). Samonas, one of the most powerful ministers 
of Leo VI, was an Arab from Tarsus who had been brought to Constantinople 
as a captive." As for intellectuals, most of Dagron’s examples from the ninth 
to the twelfth century are proficient in Greek and Arabic.” 

The prosopography of the Arabic-speaking intellectuals active in the Middle 
Byzantine period is very difficult to establish. The narrative sources are mostly 
silent on the subject, but unexpected data can be retrieved from other types of 
sources, including archaeological evidence. Given the kinds of texts translated, 
one would imagine the translators could have been astrologers or physicians, 
so turning our attention to the tools of their trade could provide some clues. 
The only surviving Byzantine astrolabe was made in 1062 for the 
protospatharios and hypatos (both terms being Byzantine court titles) Sergios, 
“from the race of the Persians.” ” An intriguing Middle Byzantine silver stamp 
has a Greek inscription declaring its owner to be an iatros (physician) named 
Ishmael.” 

For the ninth century, we have the name of only one translator: St. Michael 


7 For a summary of the diplomatic relations and a chronicle of the recorded exchanges 
of prisoners, see H. Kennedy, "Byzantine-Arab Diplomacy in the Near East from the 
Islamic Conquests to the Mid Eleventh Century,” in Byzantine Diplomacy. Papers from 
the Twenty-fourth Spring Symposium on Byzantine Studies, Cambridge, March 1990, ed. 
J. Shepard and S. Franklin (London, 1992), pp. 133-44. 

% To the intellectuals proficient in Greek and Arabic, one could add Cyril and Methodios, 
the Apostles of the Slavs, who were proficient in Greek and Slavic; Dagron discusses 
them under the separate heading "le missionaire" (Dagron, “Formes et fonctions du 
pluralisme linguistique 4 Byzance,” pp. 223-28). One could further add the Italian intellectuals 
active in the Komnenian court, especially under Manuel I. For their names and an outline 
of their careers, see Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, pp. 194-222. 

? For a description of this astrolabe, a full quotation of the two inscriptions identifying 
its owner and for further bibliography, see the catalogue of the exhibition Byzantine Art: 
European Art (Athens, 1964), no. 549. Interestingly, the star list used by the maker of this 
astrolabe is the same as the one in the last datable item in the astrological writings 
contained in Laurent. Plut. 28, 34 of the early 11th century, a list of astrolabe stars whose 
coordinates are given for the year 908; see Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, p. 
65, n. 7. As was noted earlier, the Laurentianus is one of the most important surviving 
Greek manuscripts attesting to the early influx of elements of Arabic astrology into 
Byzantium. 

® а, Vikan, “Art, Medicine and Magic in Early Byzantium," DOP 38 (1984), p. 65: 
“The silver doctor's stamp is unpublished, and in the Limbourg collection, Cologne. It is 
mid-Byzantine in date and bears the following inscription: "Lord, help Ishmael [the] 
doctor.” 
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the Synkellos (ca. 760-846), who translated at least one work of Abü Qurra 
from Arabic into Greek."' He subsequently sought refuge in Constantinople to 
avoid the Muslim hostilities and the sack of Christian monasteries in the anarchy 
that followed the death of Harün al-Rashid (г. 809-13)." A second individual 
is the anonymous translator of the Qur'àn, whose Greek version of the Muslim 
holy book is quoted in the polemical treatise by Niketas of Byzantium, written 
during the reign of either Michael Ш (т. 842-67) or Basil I (г. 867-86)." The 
known translations of both are limited to religious texts. 

Crediting Christians under Muslim rule with contributing to the corpus of 
the early translations of Arabic scientific texts into Greek implies that Greek 
language and culture survived, at least among Melkite Christians, well after 
the Islamic conquest; in fact modern scholarship has not reached a consensus 
on the point. Greek was used as the language of administration until the end of 
the seventh century, which suggests that an elite of bureaucrats fluent in Greek 
existed up to two generations after the Islamic conquest." John of Damascus 
(са. 675—ca. 754), a member of this elite and the greatest Eastern systematizer 
of Christian dogma, wrote all of his works in Greek." A number of scholars 
point out that when Caliph *Abd al- Malik (r. 684-705) made Arabic the language 


"' S. Griffith, “Stephen of Ramlah and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic in Ninth 
Century Palestine," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 36 (1985), pp. 34 ff; rpt. in idem, 
Arabic Christianity in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century Palestine (London, 1992), no. 7. 

* S. Vailhé, “Saint Michel le syncelle et les deux frères graptoi, saint Théodore et saint 
Théophane," Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 9 (1901), рр. 313-32, 610-42; I. ~ Sev, cenko, 
“Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period," in /conoclasm, ed. A. Bryer and J. Herrin 
(Birmingham, 1977). 

9 See K. Versteegh, “Greek Translations of the Qur'àn in Christian Polemics (9th 
century 4.D.)," ZDMG 141 (1991), pp. 52-68 (with bibliography). It is unknown whether а 
Greek translation of the full text of the Qur'àn was available by the 9th century. Niketas 
discusses in detail only the first 18 of the 114 Quranic chapters. However, Versteegh (pp. 
59-60) argues that Niketas seems to have had a Greek translation of the full text of the 
Qur'an at his disposal. 

М The exact date when the change from Greek to Arabic was introduced into chancery 
use is uncertain. A IOth-century Arabic source, the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, dates the 
demise of Greek as the administrative language in Syria to the reign of either ‘Abd 
al-Malik (r. 684-705), or his son, Hishàm (r. 724-43); trans. in Rosenthal, Classical 
Heritage in Islam, pp. 45-50; see also the Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, trans. Dodge, vol. 2, pp. 
581 ff. 


55 See D. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, the "Heresy of the Ishmaelites" (Leiden, 
1972), pp. 17-48. 
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of bureaucracy, the knowledge of Greek seriously declined, even among Melkite 
Christians. The emergence of Christian literature in Arabic towards the end of 
the eighth century indicates that by that time the Christian flock of Syria and 
Palestine had begun to be more comfortable writing and reading Arabic than 
Greek. 

The literary career of Theodore Abu Qurra, the earliest Christian author 
writing in Arabic whose name is known to us, began around 772, and at least 
one recent scholar believes that he relied on the services of a translator for his 
Greek works. Evidence gleaned from hagiographical texts suggests that, 
toward the end of the eighth century, the Greek language, in spite of its cultural 
prestige in the Melkite circles, was no longer understood." On the other hand, 
Mango has discussed a number of examples that indicate the continuing vitality 
of Greek culture in Palestine during the eighth and early ninth centuries and 
argues that the Byzantine humanism of the ninth and tenth centuries was 
spurred by, among other things, the presence of Palestinian immigrants in 
Constantinople." In his concluding remarks Mango suggests that “the Byzan- 
tine revival was not a purely internal flowering; it was stimulated by a drawing 
in of resources from the periphery as also happened in the contemporary 
Carolingian Renaissance." Although translations of Arabic scientific texts 
into Greek in that period can be seen in the context of that revival, Palestine 


% For the date of Abü Qurra’s literary career, see S. Griffith, “Greek into Arabic: Life 
and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century: the Example of the 
Summa Theologiae Arabica,” Byzantion 56 (1986), p. 124; rpt. in idem, Arabic Christianity 
in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century Palestine, no. 8. For the opinion that he did not write 
anything in Greek, see idem, “Stephen of Ramlah,” p. 34 ff. 

*” See I. Ševčenko, “Constantinople Viewed from the Eastern Provinces in the Middle 
Byzantine Period,” Eucharisterion: Essays Presented to Omeljan Pritsak = Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies 3/4, pt. 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1979-80), pp. 735 ff.; rpt. in idem, 
Ideology, Letters and Culture in the Byzantine World (London, 1982), no. 6. 


* Mango, “Greek Culture in Palestine after the Arab Conquest,” pp. 149-60. For the 
presence of Palestinian immigrants in Constantinople before the 10th century, see Sevéenko, 
“Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period"; Vailhé, “Saint Michel le syncelle et les deux 
frères graptoi”; J. Featherstone, "Theophanes of Caesarea, Encomium of Theodore Graptos," 
Analecta Bollandiana 98 (1980), pp. 93-150; F. Halkin, "Saint Antoine le jeune et Pétronas 
le vainquer des arabes en 863," Analecta Bollandiana 62 (1944), pp. 187-225; J. Gouillard, 
"Un ‘quartier’ d'emigrés palestiniens à Constantinople au [Xe siécle?" Revue des Etudes 
Sud-Est Européenes 7 (1969), pp. 73-76; M. F. Auzépy, “De la Palestine à Constantinople 
(VIIIe-IXe siècles): Etienne le Sabaite et Jean Damascène,” TM 12 (1994), pp. 183-218. 


® Mango, “Greek Culture in Palestine after the Arab Conquest," p. 160. 
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was not the only peripheral region of the Byzantine Empire to be in contact 
with Muslim culture. The Arabs first penetrated southern Italy and Sicily in 
827, when the forces of the Tunisian Aghlabids set foot on the island. The 
conquest of Sicily from the Byzantines was completed in 878, and it remained 
under the rule first of Aghlabid and later of Fatimid governors (the Aghlabids 
were subdued by the Fatimids in 909), until its conquest by the Normans in 
the latter part of the eleventh century, an event that also marked the end of 
Byzantine гше in the area.” 

Byzantine culture survived in southern Italy and Sicily well into the thirteenth 
century.’' The coexistence of Arabs and Byzantines in the south of Italy resulted 
not only in Byzantine speakers of Arabic (and Latin) but also Arab speakers 
of Greek,” as well as a fusion of the Greek and Arabic medical tradition in the 
activity and the writings produced by the school of Salerno, the existence of 
which is attested at least as early as the tenth century.” 

Contact between Byzantine and Arabic medical science necessitating the 
mediation of bilingual individuals is also attested for tenth-century Umayyad 
Spain. Evidence can be found in the famous story about the Dioscorides 
manuscript recounted by Ibn Juljul,a tenth-eleventh-century Spanish pharma- 


%” For a brief overview on the survival of the Greek language and culture in Italy from 
the 9th until the 11th century, see P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 
1971); Greek trans. with updated bibliography in idem, Ho protos byzantinos houmanismos, 
2nd ed. (Athens, 1985), pp. 25-28. 


*! See G. Cavallo, “La cultura italo-greca nella produzione libraria," / Bizantini in Italia 
(Milan, 1982), pp. 495-612; M. Gigante, “La civilta letteraria,” ibid., pp. 613-51. 

% For information on the bilinguals and trilinguals before and after the Norman conquest 
and their demographical distribution in the area, see V. von Falkenhausen, “I gruppi etnici 
nel regno di Ruggero II e la loro partecipazione al potere," Società, potere e popolo nell'età 
di Ruggero H, Atti delle terze giornate normanno-sveve (Bari, 1977), pp. 133-56; and 
eadem, “Friedrich II. und die Griechen im Kónigreich Sizilien," in Friedrich I]. Tagung 
des Deutschen Historischen Instituts in Rom im Gedenkjahr 1994, ed. A. Esch and N. 
Kamp (Tübingen, 1996), pp. 235-62. 

9 Legend attributes the founding of the school of Salerno to four physicians, a Greek, 
an Arab, a Jew and a Latin. For an overview regarding the activity of the school of 
Salerno and further bibliography, see M. Pasca, "The Salerno School of Medicine," 
American Journal of Nephrology 4 (1994), pp. 478-82. For a summary of the most recent 
research contradicting the traditional view about the school of Salerno espoused by Pasca, 
see P. Skinner, Health and Medicine in Early Medieval Southern Italy (Leiden, 1997), pp. 
127-36. According to this view, several medical texts were copied in the south of Italy 
very early, but the study and teaching of medicine was not institutionalized before the end 
of the I 1th or the 12th century. 
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cologist." In the mid tenth century, the Byzantine emperor? corresponded 
with ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Muhammad al-Nasir, the Umayyad ruler of Cordoba, 
and in 948-49 he sent gifts to Cordoba, which included a Greek illustrated 
Dioscorides and a Latin history by Orosius. "^ Until this time the only available 
text of Dioscorides in Spain had been a ninth-century translation, where the 
Arabic rendering of terms such as plant names was problematic. Therefore, a 
new Dioscorides manuscript provided an opportunity to correct the older 
translation. The letter of the Byzantine emperor that accompanied the gifts 
stated that 


. one could profit from Dioscurides's book only if there was someone who 
understood Greek well and knew the individual remedies. "If you have such a 
man in your country, O King, you can properly profit from the book. As far as the 
work of Orosius is concerned, you have surely in your country Latinists who are 
able to read Latin, and if you urge them to make the book available, they can 
translate it for you from Latin into Arabic...." At that time there was no Spanish 
Christian in Cordoba who could read ighrigi, that is to say, old Greek. Thus the 
book of Dioscurides remained in Greek as it was, in the treasury of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nàsir and was not translated into Arabic. The book remained in Spain, but the 
translation of Istifan, which had come from Baghdad, remained in use. Then, 
when al-Nasir addressed a written reply to King Marinus [!], he begged him to 
send him someone who spoke Greek [igAriqi] and Latin in order to teach slaves to 
translate for him. Thereupon King Агтапіуйѕ sent a monk named Niqülà [Nicholas] 
to al-Nàsir. He arrived in Cordoba in the year 340 n. / 951-52 av.” 


According to Ibn Juljul, the Byzantine monk had an enormous impact on the 
advancement of pharmacology in Cordoba, because he explained the unknown 
names of drugs in the work of Dioscorides and was able to show others, 
among them the pharmacologist Abu ‘Abd Allah the Sicilian, “who spoke 


% The report was translated in Rosenthal, Classical Heritage in Islam, pp. 194-97 
(with bibliography). See also M. M. Sadek, The Arabic Materia Medica of Dioscorides 
(St-Jean-Chrysostome, Québec, 1983), p. 9. 


% The Arabic versions of the Byzantine emperor's name that appear in Ibn Juljul’s text 
correspond to the Greek “Romanos.” However, in the years Ibn Juljul places the events 
(948-52) the emperor in Constantinople was Constantine VII (r. 944-59). Both his 
predecessor and his successor were named Romanos: Romanos I Lekapenos (r. 920-44) 
and Romanos II (r. 959-63). 


% On the Byzantine embassy to the court of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al- Nasir, 
see also F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserkunden des Ostrómischen Reiches von 595-1453, 
vol. 1 (Munich and Berlin, 1924), p. 82, no. 657. 


>? Rosenthal, Classical Heritage in Islam, p. 196. 
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Greek and knew the individual remedies,” how to prepare medicines with 
improved ingredients. Nicholas remained in Cordoba until his death at the 
beginning of al-Hakam al-Mustansir’s reign (r. 961-76). 

Ibn Juljul’s account makes clear the role science played as a diplomatic tool 
in the contacts between the two dominant cultures in the Mediterranean at that 
time. Taken at face value, he also seems to say that there was no one in 
Constantinople proficient in Arabic in the middle of the tenth century, because 
the translator of Dioscorides provided by the Byzantine Empire was proficient 
in Greek and not Arabic but Latin. The narrative indicates that there were 
people proficient in Latin in Constantinople at that time, but it does not say 
anything about people proficient in Arabic. In addition, translating the text of 
Dioscorides requires more than proficiency in the languages involved. Though 
Ibn Juljul seems to suggest that the Cordobans could not understand Dioscorides 
because of their ignorance of classical Greek," the structure of Dioscorides's 
sentences is simple and easy for a speaker of medieval Greek to follow. The 
difficulty in translating Dioscorides lies in knowing the Greek names of the 
plants current in the first century a.p. and being able to convey them accurately 
in a second language. It therefore takes not just any bilingual but a bilingual 
pharmacologist to translate the text. In addition, the Umayyad caliph al-Nasir 
specifically requested an individual proficient in Greek and Latin to teach, not 
high-brow intellectuals, but (presumably Christian) slaves to translate for him. 
The request of the caliph is important for the history of the transmission of 
science in Umayyad Spain, but no indication about knowledge of Arabic in 
tenth-century Constantinople can be extracted from Ibn Juljul’s report. 

An idea about the kind of education that the translators from Arabic into 
Greek received can be gleaned from the Greek texts they produced. The 
Oneirocriticon avoids Arabic loan words and neologisms in its vocabulary. 
The astronomical and astrological texts translated before the twelfth century 
also use a technical vocabulary that is Hellenized and avoids Arabisms, in 
contrast to translations of later periods. ° Compared with the Arabic translations 
of Greek texts, which can be obscure and even incomprehensible without the 
help of a commentary, the language of the Greek texts translated from the 


% The Arabic text designates the language of Dioscorides as “ighrigi, that is уйлап.” 
The term yundniyan in Arabic sources refers to the ancient Greeks as opposed to the 
Byzantines, who are referred to as Rum. 

? Methodoi psephophorias, ed. and trans. Jones, pp. 16-17; Tihon, "Tables islamiques 
à Byzance," pp. 404 and 417; Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, pp. 71-74. 
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Arabic is relatively smooth and, on the whole, clear. The overall approach 
to translation was not literal but paraphrastic; or, in other words, the Greek 
translations from the Arabic were not text-oriented but reader-oriented, a 
remarkable fact, given that no tradition of translating from Arabic into Greek 
existed before the ninth century and that rendering a technical text from a 
Semitic into an Indoeuropean language must have presented the translator 
with numerous challenges. 

Some idea of the difficulties involved can be obtained by looking at the 
process of translating in the opposite direction, from Greek into Arabic, about 
which we are much better informed.'” In this case, problems were often 
circumvented through the use of a Syriac intermediary. A Syriac translation 
from the Greek often existed, but even when it did not one could be made 
with the express purpose of serving as a link between the Greek and the 
Arabic rendering of a work. Syriac scholars had been translating Greek texts 
since the fourth century; using a Syriac intermediary allowed the translator to 
take advantage of the accumulated experience in translating over centuries. 
Rendering the text from Syriac into Arabic was a much simpler process, given 
that both are Semitic languages. ? 

A reader of the Greek texts known to have been translated from the Arabic 
before the eleventh century, namely the Oneirocriticon and the astrological 
texts pointed out by Ріпргее,' immediately realizes that scientific translations 
from Arabic into Greek are rendered in an idiom closer to the spoken Greek 
of the time, much like the translations of scientific texts from Greek into 


‘© For comments on the approach to translation by translators from Greek into Arabic, 
see Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, pp. 142 ff. 

10! Some of the translators from Greek into Arabic were notorious for their poor Arabic 
style; see Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, pp. 136-41. 

'? See S. Brock, “The Syriac Background to Hunayn's Translation Techniques," Aram 
3:1-2 (1991), pp. 139-62 (with further bibliography); idem, “Greek into Syriac and Syriac 
into Greek,” Journal of the Syriac Academy 3 (1977), esp. pp. 3-6 (11+. Y£ ); rpt. in 
idem, Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity (London, 1984). See also G. Strohmaier, 
“Hunain ibn Ishak: An Arab Scholar Translating Into Syriac,” Aram 3:1-2 (1991), pp. 
163-70; rpt. in idem, Von Demokrit bis Dante (Hildesheim, urich, New York, 1996), pp. 
199-206. For references to medieval sources on Arabic translators and translations, see 
Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 309-16. 

103 Only one of these translations has received critical edition in its entirety: Abū Ma‘shar, 
Albumasaris: De revolutionibus nativitatum, ed. D. Pingree. Excerpts from the rest have 
been published in various volumes of the CCAG; for references, see Pingree, From Astral 
Omens to Astrology, pp. 63-77. 
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Arabic, which also employ a language closer to the vernacular than to classical 
Arabic.'“ Given the strong literary tradition of both languages and the 
“classical” style to which authors in each of them aspired, this use of the 
vernacular by translators provides food for thought. Although the style of any 
author reflects his level of education and therefore also his social background, 
it is possible that in this case both the Greek and the Arabic translations were 
rendered into a more demotic idiom because they were meant to be utilitarian; 
practical requirements outweighed literary ambition. 

It is too soon to assess the volume and influence of Greek translations from 
the Arabic. But even allowing for some future finds, it is likely that the total 
number of Arabic works translated into Greek was far smaller than that of 
Greek works translated into Arabic. This disparity can be explained in part by 
the fact that, for a number of political, ideological, and social reasons, the 
numerous translations from Greek into Arabic were commissioned by the 


' See G. Bergstrasser, Hunain Ibn Ishak und seine Schule (Leiden, 1913), pp. 28 ff.; 
also Fahd, Artémidore d'Éphése, p. xviii. 

105 The problem is very complex, even regarding the translators from Greek into Arabic, 
about whom we are better informed. A number of them were Jewish or Christian, and 
several contemporary scholars agree that these religious communities wrote in a literary 
idiom that was closer to the vernacular than to classical Arabic, the literary standard to 
which Muslim authors aspired. The educational curriculum of a Christian intellectual 
living in the Arab lands around the 9th-10th century is, for the time being, beyond the 
grasp of scholars. The major proponent of the view that the various religious communities 
under Muslim rule used their own literary idiom is J. Blau, A Grammar of Christian 
Arabic, Base Mainly on South-Palestinian Texts from the First Millennium (Louvain, 
1966); and idem, The Emergence and Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic: A Study of 
the Origins of Middle Arabic, 2nd ed. (Jerusalem, 1981). For an analysis rejecting Blau’s 
conclusion that Christian Arabs had their own literary language, different from that of 
their contemporary Muslims, see K. Samir, “Existe-t-il une grammaire Arabe chrétienne?" 
in Actes du premier congrés international d'études arabes chrétiennes. Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 218 (Rome, 1982), pp. 52-59. For the non-Muslim translators and their social 
and intellectual standing in the caliphate, see H. Kennedy, "The Melkite Church from the 
Islamic Conquest to the Crusades: Continuity and Adaptation in the Byzantine Legacy," 
The Seventeenth International Byzantine Congress: Major Papers (New Rochelle, NY, 
1986), pp. 325-43; A. Fattal, Le statut legal des non-musulmans en pays d'Islam (Beirut, 
1958); for the Dàr al-Rüm in the Christian quarter of Baghdad, see G. Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford, 1900), pp. 207-10; especially for the 
earlier period, see R. Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to 
Islamic Rule: A Historical and Archeological Study (Princeton, N. J., 1995); for a synthesis 
of secondary literature on the topic, see W. Kallfelz, Nichtmuslimische Untertanen im 
Islam (Wiesbaden, 1995). 
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Abbasid royalty and the aristocracy, as well as literate classes in Baghdadi 
society, and were paid for with enormous funds, both public and private, set 
aside for the purpose.' Byzantine translations of Arabic works into Greek, in 
contrast, were incidental, rather than the result of an institutionalized, sustained, 
and uninterrupted effort as in the Arab world. True, some translations of 
Arabic works into Greek that were made between the ninth and the fourteenth 
century were prepared at the request of important individuals, including an 
emperor; Michael Synkellos translated Abu Qurra at the request of Patriarch 
Thomas of Jerusalem (r. 807-21); Symeon Seth translated Stephanites kai 
Ichnelates (the Arabic Kalila wa-Dimna) at the request of Emperor Alexios I 
(r. 1081-1118); Michael Andreopoulos translated the Book of Syntipas, this 
time not from Arabic but from Syriac into Greek, for the Byzantine governor 
(dux) of Melitene, Gabriel (ca. 1100); in 1266 the monk Arsenios translated 
the geomantic treatise of al-Zanati at the request of the lady Theodora, who 
has been identified as Theodora Doukaina, the future empress of Michael VIII 
Paleologos. The work of al-Razi on measles was translated (presumably in the 
eleventh century) at the command of an emperor, who remains unknown 
since he is not named in the introduction to the Greek translation. Only Alexios, 
the translator of Daniel’s celestial omens in the year 1245, states that he decided 
to translate this work on his own initiative. But there never seems to have been 
extensive and systematic patronage for translations, possibly because the 
scientific texts already possessed by the Greek-speaking world covered most 
of what Byzantine intellectuals perceived to be their scientific requirements. 
In addition, the translations of a fair number of Greek texts had been assimilated 
into Arabic learning, forming a body of Arabic scientific treatises based on 
Greek knowledge that was of no interest to a Byzantine readership already 
conversant with the Greek originals. As Pingree has observed, though Arabic 
scientific texts were translated into Greek from the ninth to the fourteenth 
century and into Latin in the West only from the twelfth to the thirteenth 
century, more Latin translations were made in these two centuries than the 
Greeks made in six. According to Pingree, this disparity can be explained in 
part by the fact that the Byzantines had access to Greek scientific texts that 
were either superior or equal to those of the Arabs, but the Latins did not.” 


1% The political, ideological and social reasons for the wave of translations from Greek 
into Arabic are briefly outlined in Ef’, s.v. “tardjama,” and more extensively discussed in 
the study by Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture. 


1 Pingree, “Indian and Pseudo-Indian Passages," р. 143. 
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If Byzantium had no pressing need for Arab learning, why translate at all? 
The reasons will become clearer as our understanding of developments in 
Byzantine science improves. But at least in the case of astrology, the difficulty, 
in spite of a very conscientious effort, to render every single Arabic astronomical 
term into Greek, evident already in the early stage of the translations that were 
in place by the eleventh century, shows how much Arabic astrology had departed 
from its Hellenistic antecedents." As for the Oneirocriticon, one reason for 
translating it, in spite of the availability of a Greek manual on dream interpre- 
tation as comprehensive as Artemidoros’s was, must have been that by the 
tenth century Byzantine readers could no longer connect their own reality 
with the pagan deities and the civic and social institutions of late antiquity that 
so frequently figure in Artemidoros.'” Muslim sources were much closer to 
home for the Byzantines, since they are addressed to the adherents of a mono- 
theistic religion born out of a Judaeo-Christian background who lived at the 
same time in a society with institutions and an ideology that had its parallels 
in the Byzantine Empire. As for medicine, the preface to the translation of 
al-Razi’s work on measles (Пері Ао1щкїс) briefly discusses the reason for 
preparing a Greek version of the text, stating what both the translator and his 
imperial patron expected to find in the translated work. The preface explains 
that, though Galen had discussed in detail everything about medicine in his 
works, as is well known to those who had studied them carefully, he had not 
dealt with measles sufficiently. In the words of the translator, this was because 
almost no one in Galen's time had caught the disease in question.'" Measles is 
a relatively new disease that first came to Europe from Asia in the sixth 
century A.D. 

In sum, the astrological and oneiromantic translations imply and the medical 
translation expressly states that the Byzantines turned to Arab works to improve 
their knowledge about subjects that were not treated adequately in their own 
literature. That they were aware of these gaps in their knowledge and that they 
made a concerted effort to fill them indicates that Byzantine science was not 
an imitation, regurgitation, or reorganization of works inherited from late 


** See Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology, рр. 72-73. 

'? Tt was exactly this difficulty that Hunayn b. Ishaq tried to bypass by not simply 
translating the ancient Greek text of Artemidoros into Arabic, but by adapting something 
written for a pagan late-antique society to the needs of a monotheistic medieval one. 

"0 See al-Razi, De pestilentia in Alexandri Tralliani Medici Lib. XII, Rhazae de pestilentia 
libellus ex Syrorum lingua in Graecam translatus, p. 243. 
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antiquity, but rather was constantly taking into account contemporary reality 
and trying to address new needs and concerns as they arose. 

The translations from Arabic into Greek begun in the ninth and tenth centuries 
should therefore be viewed as part of the intense intellectual activity flourishing 
in Byzantium at that time, so that we can better understand whether the intel- 
lectual accomplishments of the caliphate had any bearing on the Byzantine 
revival of the ninth and tenth centuries and what role the classical tradition 
played in this revival. 

The magisterial study by Paul Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin 
(1971) considers the possibility that the Byzantine relationships with the 
caliphate might have played a role in accelerating Byzantine humanism, 
particularly through the rediscovery of classical and Hellenistic texts that could 
no longer be found in the Byzantine Empire, but concludes that they were of 
no consequence. The question has recently been reexamined by Gutas, who 
suggested that Greek manuscripts in the minuscule containing ancient Greek 
scientific texts might have been copied in response to the translation and study 
of the same texts in Baghdad, or because of specific Arab demand for man- 
uscripts of these works.''' Though more research is required before this issue 
can be resolved, the translations from Arabic into Greek made at that time 
indicate that at least some elements of Arabic learning, which were compatible 
with and complementary to the existing Byzantine tradition (since both the 
Arabs and the Byzantines were indebted to the classical and late-antique Greek 
heritage for their intellectual and scientific accomplishments) found their way 
to Byzantium. 

The Byzantine intellectual activity of the ninth and tenth centuries, known 
as the Macedonian Renaissance is usually viewed as exclusively or primarily 
classicizing, but the translations from Arabic into Greek suggest that it was 
more complex than the appellation “Renaissance” implies. The Oneirocriticon 
and the astrological texts translated from the Arabic in the course of the tenth 
century are not high-style literature, though this does not mean that they were 
unknown to Byzantine high society or the imperial court, the circles who were 
supposed to have produced and consumed the intellectual products of the 
so-called Macedonian Renaissance. There is evidence to suggest that the Oneiro- 
criticon was compiled for an imperial patron or at least used by an interpreter 
of imperial dreams. As for the utilization of classical and late-antique Greek 
sources, the example of the Oneirocriticon and its relationship with the work 


1! Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, pp. 175-86. 
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of Artemidoros and other ancient Greek dreambooks that circulated in Byzan- 
tium during the tenth century is telling. Though these older Greek sources on 
dream interpretation were available, the compiler of the Oneirocriticon did 
not use them, but instead drew upon Arabic dreambooks.'" 

In several passages of the Oneirocriticon Artemidoros’s wisdom returns to 
Byzantium by way of the Arabic sources used by the Byzantine compilation, a 
recycling of ancient tradition between Byzantium and Islam that is not unique. 
Pingree has argued that elements of ancient Greek astrology returned to 
Byzantium via translated Arabic texts at around the same time.' The example 
of dream interpretation shows that we should proceed with caution in drawing 
our conclusions, however. While it is certain that the author of the Oneirocriticon 
did not use Artemidoros’s work, there is no reason to believe that he was not 
aware of its existence. Whatever the case, at least some Byzantine readers read 
both the Oneirocriticon and Artemidoros, as can be deduced from the excerpts 
from the Oneirocriticon copied by an eleventh-century hand on the margins 
of the earliest surviving Artemidoros manuscript. These readers may have 
regarded the agreement between Arab and ancient Greek lore as confirmation 
of the tradition’s validity. It seems that the translation of Artemidoros into 
Arabic functioned in a similar way, that is, not to reject the indigenous Semitic 
lore on dream interpretation but to complement it and to confirm its validity. 
As Strohmaier has noted, the Arabic translation appears to have been couched 
in terms conforming to the tradition of dream interpretation.''* All this may 
explain the popularity of the Oneirocriticon in the Byzantine world, as evidenced 


'? The earliest Greek manuscript containing Artemidoros’s work belongs to the 11th 
century. However, there are two pieces of evidence that his work was read by Byzantine 
intellectuals in the course of the 10th century: (1) numerous and extensive passages from 
at least four out of his five books were copied into a Byzantine encyclopedia of the 10th 
century, the Suda Lexicon; see Suidae Lexicon, ed. Adler, vol. 5, index auctorum (pp. 
67-68), s.v." Apzeuióopoc." (2) Artemidoros is mentioned in the Philopatris, a ps.-Lucianic 
dialogue that appears to have been written in the 10th century, possibly during the reign of 
Nikephoros Phokas; see Ch. Aggelide, “Hē chronologia kai ho suggrapheas tou dialogou 
Philopatris," Hellenika 30 (1977-78), pp. 34-50; for other views on the date of the text, see 
ODB, s.v. "Philopatris." For the passage of the Philopatris referring to Artemidoros, see 
del Corno, Graecorum de re onirocritica, p. 22. Besides Artemidoros, four more ancient 
Greek dream interpreters whose works do not survive today are mentioned in the Suda, 
which tells us that a number of ancient texts on dream interpretation were known and 
available to the Byzantines during the 10th century. 


'8 Pingree, “Classical and Byzantine Astrology,” pp. 227-39. 
П4 Strohmaier, “Die griechische Götter,” pp. 149-50. 
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by its extensive manuscript tradition, as well as the popularity of Artemidoros 
in the Arab world, as evidenced by the abundant quotations from his treatise 
found in later Arabic dreambooks. Both works were very popular because the 
new is always more readily accepted if some of its elements are already familiar. 

The best evidence for Byzantine and Arabic intellectual contacts are the 
translations of scientific texts from Arabic into Greek. Byzantine narrative 
sources are silent on the subject. But, in Magdalino’s words, “One has to 
recognize that rejection, whether expressed through adverse comment or 
through silence, may be a rhetorical attitude, which does not preclude reception 
and may actually be used to disguise it." '? It is not hard to understand why 
Byzantine intellectuals, including those belonging to imperial circles, would 
have welcomed the translation of Arabic scientific texts in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Diplomatic contacts provided the Byzantines and the Arabs with a 
chance to test and display each other's learning. Contemporary scholarship 
has time and again examined the Byzantine narrative sources pertaining to the 
diplomatic missions to the Arabs of four eminent Byzantine scholars, John the 
Grammarian, St. Constantine/Cyril, Patriarch Photios and Leo Choirosphaktes, 
as well as the alleged invitation to Baghdad extended by Caliph al-Ma^mün to 
Leo the Mathematician. In his recent reexamination of these sources, Magdalino 
rightly emphasized the significance of the fact that the four Byzantine ambas- 
sadors to the caliphal court were individuals "highly distinguished in secular 
learning," which indicates that they were chosen because learned discussions 
would be part of the diplomatic agenda and because the Byzantine government 
was anxious to prove to its Muslim neighbors “that the wisdom of the Greeks 
was still, contrary to rumor, alive and well in Christian hands." ''® 

Diplomatic dazzle aside, the Arab-Byzantine military hostilities that reached 
their height in the ninth and tenth centuries provided a practical reason for 
wanting to know about the scientific progress of the enemy. Advances in 
science and technology guarantee superiority in the battlefield: astronomy, 
meteorology and dream interpretation are all mentioned in the Constitutiones 
Tacticae of Emperor Leo VI (r. 886-912) as arts that minister to the waging 
of war. Practical alchemy of the kind encountered in Middle Byzantine formulas 
shows knowledge of Arabic alchemy, and it too is useful for developing war 
technology. Two of those formulas pertained to the tempering of metals, and 
one was applied to the manufacture of swords. Alchemy also contributed to 


'5 Magdalino, “Road to Baghdad,” p. 196. 
ив Thid., p. 206. 
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the development of incendiary concoctions such as Greek fire." 

The nature of the few known translations of Byzantine (as opposed to 
ancient Greek) texts into Arabic confirms the impression that translations 
from and into Greek and Arabic were made for reasons other than intellectual 
curiosity. Excerpts from an Arabic translation of Byzantine works on military 
strategy, including the Strategikon attributed to Emperor Maurice (r. 582-602), 
were incorporated in a/-siyasatu-l-'ammiyyah (Universal Governance) which 
is probably the earliest Islamic speculum principis. Its author was in the 
entourage of Salim Abü-l-^Ala", the secretary to Caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(г. 724-43).'* The fourteenth-century Egyptian author Muhammad b. Mangli, 
in two of his fifteen treatises on military subjects, quotes parts of the Con- 
stitutiones Tacticae by Emperor Leo VI (r. 886-912). A tenth-century date 
has been suggested for the translation of this Byzantine manual into Arabic.''? 
In addition, a number of Arabic alchemical texts seem to have been based on a 
Byzantine, and not an ancient Greek, model. One is the Kitab al-habib (Book 
of the Beloved), which is based on the alchemical works of Stephen of 
Alexandria and the works attributed to the emperor Heraclius and to Marianos, 
the Byzantine monk who, according to the Arabic tradition, taught alchemy to 
the Umayyad prince Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu‘awiya (d. 702'”). 


IU For a summary of discussions and bibliography on the Greek fire until 1984, see 
Christides, Conquest of Crete, pp. 63-66; see also Th. K. Korres, Hygron pyr. Hena hoplo 
tes byzantinés nauiikes taktikes (Thessaloniki, 1995). 

!'5 See M. Grignaschi, "L'origine et les métamorphoses du Sirr-al-asrár," AHDLMA 43 
(1976), p. 9. 

19 See V, Christides, “Naval Warfare in the Eastern Mediterranean (6th- 14th Centuries): 
An Arabic Translation of Leo VI's Naumachica," Graeco-Arabica 3 (1984), рр. 137-48; 
N. Serikoff, “Leo VI Arabus? A Fragment of Arabic Translations from the Tactica by 
Leo VI the Wise (886-912) in the Mamluk Military Manual by Ibn Mankali (d. 1382)," 
Macedonian Studies 9:3-4 (199 , p. 59, suggests the sixties of the 10th century as the most 
probable date for the Arabic translation of the Tactica, but does not support this proposition 
with hard evidence. 

1° Оп Marianos and the Arabic tradition, see Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissen- 
schaften im Islam, p. 192; however, Khalid b. Yazid's involvement in the translation of 
Greek alchemical texts into Arabic is shown to be a later fabrication in M. Ullmann, 
“Khalid b. Yazid und die Alchemie: Eine Legende," Der Islam 55 (1978), pp. 181-218. 
Mention of Byzantine Greek (as opposed to ancient Greek) texts translated into Arabic is 
also made by the 10th-century historian al-Mas‘udi, without, however, specifying what 
kind of works were translated; for references, see Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, 
p. 30. 
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The military importance of dream interpretation is acknowledged in at least 
one Byzantine military manual of the tenth century, Оса dei yiyveo@at tod 
peyaddov Kai yno BaciAécog тду Рораїоу uéAAovtoc фоосотЕ®со1 
(What Should Be Observed When the Great and High Emperor of the Romans 
Goes on Campaign), written during the reign of Constantine VIT (945-59) on 
the basis of a lost work by Leo Katakylas, a high-ranking official under Leo 
VI, Constantine’s father."' It details the logistics of an imperial campaign in 
Anatolia and includes a list of books that the emperor should take with him: 


BiBAia’ N àxoAovOta тїс £xkAnotac, PLBALA отраттүк@, BLBALA umyaviko, 
ё\епблғ1с éyovta, кої BeAonotikà xoi ётера àpuóóia TH DTOBEGEL, Tlyovv трос 
ROAELOVG кої кастронаҳіос` В.Влла LotopLKG, £&atpétog ёё тоу MoAvatvov 
Kal tov Zupiavóv: BifAtov tov буелрокрітпу: 22 BigAtov ovvavtnpatikóv: BLBALOV 


?! Published as "Appendix ad librum I" in De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. Reiske, 
vol. I (Bonn, 1829), pp. 444-508; new ed. J. Haldon, Three Treatises on Expeditions, text 
(C), pp. 94-151; hereafter cited as "treatise On Imperial Expeditions." On the authorship, 
date and sources of this text, see Haldon's detailed introduction to the edition, as well as 
the ODB, s.v. "De ceremoniis." 

'? Both commentators of the text, Reiske (p. 523) and Haldon (p. 211, n. C 199), 
believe that this dreambook is by Artemidoros. However, the dreambook of Artemidoros 
is always called BifAta óvetpokpvriká, both in the manuscripts where it survives and in 
references to it that can be identified in other works Moreover, no ancient dreambook that 
we know of is called Oneirokrites. My information on the title of Artemidoros is based on 
Rigault's edition of 1603, which repeats the editio princeps without changes, as well as on 
the apparatus of the two critical editions, by R. Hercher (Leipzig, 1864) and Pack (1963), 
and on the descriptions of Artemidoros's manuscripts published the relevant catalogues. 
For a complete inventory of the manuscripts of Artemidoros and references to the relevant 
library catalogues, see the introduction to Pack's edition. All references to Artemidoros in 
ancient and medieval literature have been collected by Pack, p. xxiv. All references to 
ancient dream interpretation in ancient and Byzantine authors were collected by del Corno, 
Graecorum de re onirocritica. The dreambooks recorded there are the following (the 
numbers in parenthesis refer to pages in del Corno): téyvn ӧуғлрокриткт and vro8jKaL 
Og cpnióvov (24, 32 59), тєрї dvetpwv (25, 34, 61), лері xpiogog óveipov (45), тєрї 
TOV OVELPATOV kal TOV опиєіоу ёг Фу о Eeovfipog tiv aotokpátopa аруу HARE 
(51), тєрї роутіктс (53, 83, 84, 162, 165, 167), фоскос Aóyoc (53, 84), тєрї уртоцФу 
(57, 164), тєрї woxns (58, 161), дуғлрокрітка (66), тєрї ёуолуіоу (67, 153), тєрї 
ünvov kai £vunviov (68, 148), nepi тїс ко Onvov раутіктс (148), Bipot” pov кої 

"Io160c (151), тєрї tepatov kal onpeiov (152), тєрї хрпотпріоу (164). Eustathios of 
Thessaloniki (12th century) in his commentary to the //iad (A, 63) writes of the ancient 
dreambooks: кої ғіс1у éyypadot tww£g téyvar OvelpoKpitikal, болер Toav Kai 
OLWVLOTLKGL xoi BuTLKaL xoi EteEpat (There exist some written dreambooks [technai 
oneirokritikai] as there used to be books on the interpretation of the flight of birds and the 
portents of sacrifices); see Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem 
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10 лєрїёхоу лері euóetac Kal ує1нФуос кої Gång, Vetod te Kal Gotpandv Kat 
Вроутфу Kal дуёцоу EXLOOPAG прос TOVTOIC BpovtoAóytov koi GELIGLOAGYLOV, 
Kal ётера, бса napanpobvzat ot MAEvOTLKOL. totéov ёё, öt TOLODTOV BLBALOV 
ёфлопоуцӨт xai £x TOAAOV BLBAtMV npavio0n map’ uod Kwvotavtivov £v 


Хрістф Pactrel aiwviw Bacu£oc' Pouatov.'? 


Books: the liturgy of the Church, military manuals, books on mechanics, including 
siege machinery and the production of missiles and other information relevant to 
the enterprise, that is to say, to wars and sieges; historical books, especially those 
of Polyaenos and Ѕугіапоѕ; * an oneirocritical book; a book of chances and 
occurrences; a book dealing with good and bad weather and storms, rain and 
lightening and thunder and the vehemence of winds; and, in addition to these, a 
treatise on thunder and a treatise on earthquakes, and other books, such as those 
to which sailors are wont to refer. Note that such a book was researched and 
compiled from many books for myself, Constantine, emperor of the Romans in 
Christ the eternal King.” 


A further comment on the military importance of dreams can be found in yet 
another military manual of the tenth century, the Constitutiones Tacticae by 


pertinentes, ed. M. van der Valk, vol. 1 (Leiden, 1971), p. 78. Greek manuscripts apply 
the title Oneirokrites only to Byzantine dreambooks: буєлрокріттс Kata Mavovrn toù 
IHaXatoAóyov [sic] from Paris. gr. 2419; óvetpokpitng ò uéyag by Blasios the Athenian 
from Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1350; óveipokpitng Kata тђу oeAnvnyv from Vat. gr. 342; 
Оуғ1рокріттс TOD кббе ynótou tod катй блфорВӯтох from Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1275 and 
ётєрос OVELPOKPLTNG тїс GEAT WIAs from the 19th-century Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1350. Oneirokrités 
is likely to have been the original title of the Oneirocriticon, as is suggested by part of its 
manuscript tradition. The Oneirocriticon is by far the longest and most comprehensive 
among the surviving Byzantine dreambooks, as it covers 241 printed pages (compared 
with approximately 20-30 printed pages for the other surviving dreambooks) and, when 
not excerpted, it usually occupies a whole volume in the manuscripts. The only extant 
Greek dreambook of comparable length is Artemidoros. It is therefore conceivable that the 
dreambook mentioned in the Treatise on Imperial Expeditions is none other than our 
Oneirocriticon. Of course, the title Oneirokrités is generic, an it is not impossible that a 
second dreambook of substantial length by this title circulated in Byzantium, but if it did, 
no information about it has survived. 


13 Constantine VII (attributed to), De cerimoniis, ed. Reiske, vol. 1, p. 467; new edition 
by Haldon, ed. and trans., Three Treatises on Expeditions, p. 106 


'* Both Polyaenos and Syrianos wrote treatises on warfare. Their characterization as 
"historical books" is due to the fact that both manuals included illustrations drawn from 
older historical works, such as Herodotos and Thucydides; see Haldon, ed. and trans., 
Three Treatises on Expeditions, p. 210, n. (C) 199. Quoted from the translation by 
Haldon, ibid., p. 107. 


"5 Quoted from the translation by Haldon, ibid., p. 107. 
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Leo VI, who addresses the following admonitions to his generals.'”° 


BéBatov реу ovdév por doKel tv Oveipwv’ nAdtteo0at бё kai TELBELV тоос 
OTPATLÓTAG, WOTE TLOTEVELV TOUS сос OVELPOUS viknv ETAYYEAOHEVONUG, EV 
Karp рбћста лолёнох xpriouióv ёсту kal GvayKalov. Добаутес үйр > ало 
Oeod xpnouiov тоу mapa со? donyoúuevov Óveipov, 0apcaAéog кої 
GVETLOTPOOWS KATE TOV TOAELLOV ETLYELPNOOVOL, kat TH троӨбюше tv åvõpetav 
ówtAaoctácovorv. 


Nothing about dreams seems reliable to me. But, in time of war, it is useful and 
even necessary to fabricate «them» and to persuade the soldiers to believe your 
dreams that promise victory. For, thinking that the dream that you narrate is a 
portent from God, they will attack the enemy courageously and steadily, and their 
bravery will be doubled by their eagerness. 


Practical considerations may have initiated the enthusiasm for translations 
from Arabic into Greek, but genuine intellectual curiosity must have both 
sustained it and broadened the scope of the Arabic sources chosen for translation. 
Given that a number of the translated texts pertain to the occult sciences and 


"6 Leo VI, Constitutiones Tacticae (РС 107, col. 1061A). See also ch. 1, n. 237. 
Towards the end of his treatise Leo enumerates the fields of human knowledge that are 
important for waging war (Epilogus, PG 107, col. 1088B): vy Luvepyovot бё th $0cet 
TOD NOAELOV atat oi TEYVAL, otov ONALTLKT, AOYLOTLKT], ÅPXLTEKTOVIKÁ, GOTPOVOLLLKT, 
tepatiKkn, 10трікт (The following arts contribute to the nature of war: the art of using 
heavy arms, practical arithmetic, architecture, astronomy, priesthood and medicine). Works 
on at least two of the above arts, astronomy and medicine, are known to have been 
translated from Arabic into Greek as early as the 10th century. Further on, Leo explains 
the role of each one of these arts. His treatment of astronomy-astrology deserves some 
attention, as it focuses not only on the practical but also on the occult aspects of reading 
the stars (Epilogus, PG 107, 1089B-C): Ea’ Trig бё Gotpovoptas £ioiv, то®с katpobc TOD 
EVLAVTOD npoAéye, EV ols YELLOVOV кої KALUGTOV LETABOAGL yivovtar, ў 0ббтоу 
орВріоу petadopat, ў tvevpdtov ёболсіоу KivfoEis, £& OV OTPATEDLATA лоААак1с elo 
Leylotous Kivébvous £vénecov. pag TOV ENLOEGEWV kat TPOG tác GvaTAGELG, EV aig 
бстоҳодутес лолАйлкіс @уртотоу тђу Sovaptv tives anepyaCovtar. Пері te оє1сифу 
кої TOV GAA@V ONHELOV TO HEAAOVTA SNAONOLELY, rj kot лрос TO соџфёроу tàs ёліфаує1ос 
£viéy vox HeTap ven iCerv [sic]. Паута тофта тїс aotpoAoyiac eioiv (The role of astronomy 
is to predict the seasons of the year during which changes in cold and hot weather occur, 
or alterations in rainfall or extraordinary motions of winds, because of which armies have 
frequently fallen into the gravest danger. It is also to divide day time and night time 
accurately in order [to determine] periods of attack and periods of rest. Some [generals] 
who fail [to do that] frequently render their forces useless. In addition, its role is to reveal 
the future through earthquakes and other portents, or even artfully to adapt [the interpretation] 
of these phenomena according to what is advantageous. All of the above belong to the 
realm of astrology). 
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that the Orient seems to have been stereotyped in the Byzantine mind as the 
cradle of apocryphal wisdom," a possible Byzantine demand for Arabic 
knowledge on such topics may also have played its part, if not in the preparation 
of these translations, at least in their being copied and excerpted in later 
manuscripts. 

The Oneirocriticon is only one small part of the intellectual exchanges 
between the Byzantines and the Arabs that took place in the course of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, in spite, or rather because, of their military and 
political confrontation. The source material that survives can help modern 
scholarship to document these exchanges, but research in this direction has 
barely begun."* Obtaining a comprehensive picture of mutual influences 
between the Byzantine and the Islamic civilizations will require the effort of 
many individuals over many years; their findings will help us write a new 
chapter in the history of world civilization. 


17 Cf. the remarks on the ethnic origin of the astrologers, diviners, and sorcerers in the 
Byzantine empire in Ph. Koukoules, Byzantinon bios kai politismos, Vol. 1:2, pp. 136-39. 


18 The lack of reliable and comprehensive philological tools is acutely felt in Arabic 
studies. The dearth of critical editions renders recourse to the manuscripts themselves 
obligatory. The extensive holdings of libraries in the Middle East have not yet been 
properly catalogued, and the catalogues that do exist sometimes provide very poor or 
incorrect information. For an overview of the quantity and quality of the available 
catalogues of Arabic manuscripts, see R. S. Humphreys, /slamic History: A Framework 
for Inquiry, rev. ed. (Princeton, N. J., 1991), pp. 36-40. Especially on the problems of 
philological and other scholarly preparation regarding the study of Arabic astronomy, but 
also the rich promises for important future discoveries that the field holds, see G. Saliba, 
"Writing the History of Arabic Astronomy: Problems and Differing Perspectives," JAOS 
116:4 (1996), pp. 709-18; and idem, A History of Arabic Astronomy: Planetary Theories 
during the Golden Age of Islam (New York, 1994), pp. 1-47. In addition, the difficulty of 
obtaining microfilms from, or even gaining access to, the manuscript collections of several 
eastern European and Middle Eastern libraries forces scholars to base their inquiries 
mainly on the holdings in western European and American collections. This situation 
warrants the hope that currently unknown texts relevant to the history of Arabic and 
Byzantine science will surface in the future. 


APPENDIX 1: THE VARIANTS OF PARIS. SUPPL. GR. 690 IN 
ARABIC SOURCES! 


The following passages demonstrate the relationship between the Paris 
abridgment and the other (Greek, Latin, and Arabic) branches of the tradition 
of the Oneirocriticon. They indicate that the variants found in the Paris 
abridgment that are absent from Drexl’s text should not be attributed to the 
intervention of the epitomist. They were present in the extended version of 
the Oneirocriticon from which the abridgment was made and ultimately 
originated in the Arabic sources of the Byzantine dreambook, as is evident 
from similar interpretations found in extant Arabic dreambooks. 

The first indication that the epitomist closely followed the structure and 
interpretations found in his model is the placement of a paragraph on the 
theory of dream interpretation at the very beginning of the Paris abridgment. 
Chapters with analogous content are found both at the very beginning and at 
the very end of the Oneirocriticon in Drexl's edition of the text. The fact that 
in Leidens. Voss. 49, Pascalis Romanus, and in most Arabic dream books, the 
theory of dream interpretation is found only at the beginning of the work 
supports the conclusion that it was at the beginning in the epitomist’s model. 
In Paris. gr. 2419, the theory of dream interpretation is also at the beginning 
of the work, but because it contains the phrase “а$ we have mentioned earlier" 
(кабос лроғілоцеу), this placement may not reflect the Greek archetype, 
but may have resulted from the rearrangement of chapters that is otherwise 
evident in that manuscript. 


' As collected by Gigli, "Gli onirocritici del cod. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690,” Prometheus 4 
(1981), pp. 83-85; the references to the editions of texts are as follows: Nikephoros, ed. Drexl 
- F. Drexl, "Das Traumbuch des Patriarchen Nikephoros," Festgabe für Albert Ehrhar 
(Bonn-Leipzig, 1922), pp. 94-118; Nikephoros, ed. Guidorizzi = G. Guidorizzi, Pseudo- 
Nicephoro: Libro dei sogni (Naples, 1980); Germanos zs F. Drexl, “Das Traumbuch des 
Patriarchen Germanos," Laographia 7 (1923) pp. 428-48; Pascalis Romanus = Collin-Roset 
"Le Liber Thesauri Occulti"; Berriot = F. Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes. 
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Interpretations Extant only in Paris. Suppl. Gr. 690 
Pearls and Black Clothes 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 125r, col. 1: 


то yàp нёАау iuátiov ei кої OAivEews SnAwWTLKOV ёкріӨт, GAA’ ооу kai toig 
cvvr|8oc £Éyouot Tod тозотто ёубъцатос, осоотос кої ot papyapitar «ot ot 
A001, £i kai gic софіау Kal Ogoyvooiav £xpiOnoav, GAAG tots kexpnu£votg 
avtotc £& 600205, oui SE kal totg MEVNOL kal totg 101фтолс. TA ALTE EV тоїс 
KPLOEOL TOV оуєрбтоу ESnAMON. 


Though a black garment was interpreted as indicative of sorrow, <such an 
interpretation> does not <apply> to those who usually wear such clothing. Likewise, 
though pearls and gems were interpreted as wisdom and knowledge of God, this 
applies to those who use them habitually, not to the poor and common people. The 
same things have been indicated in the <part of this work that contains> dream 
interpretations. 


This passage is inserted in the abridgment in a place that corresponds to Drexl 
240, 21-22; black clothes are discussed in Drexl 167, 24—168, 12; pearls are 
discussed in Drexl 200, 23—203, 25 and 210, 25-211, 9 (as this last passage 
appears with minor modifications in Vat. gr. 573, fols.199v-200r, I will quote 
it from there). The phrase tà aùtà £v toic kpioeot TOV Oóveipátov £ónAdOn 
(the same things have been indicated in the «part of this work that contains» 
dream interpretations), which corresponds to the contents of the entry on 
gems in the extended version but not in the abridgment, was probably copied 
from the extended version unchanged, without checking to see that it 
corresponded to the contents of the abridgment. 

Cf. Pascalis Romanus II, 1; Collin-Roset, “Le Liber Thesauri Occulti,” 165, 
22-166, 2: 


Si vestimenta nigra angustiam et tribulationem significent, tamen non talia 
significabunt monacho vel qui utitur eis. Similiter gemme ac margarite quamvis 
sapientiam et Dei cognitionem presignent nobili vel sapienti aut illas gestanti, 
verumptamen rustico, pauperi aut idiote non illa significabunt; cuius enim precii 
erit margarita inter porcos (Matt. 7:6)? Nullius. 


Though black garments signify straits and tribulation, they do not signify the 
same for a monk or someone who uses them «regularly». Likewise for a gem and 
a pearl. Though for a nobleman or a wise man or someone who wears them 
«regularly» they indicate wisdom and knowledge of God, for a peasant, a poor 
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man or a commoner they do not signify the same thing. For what value could a 
pearl have among swine (Matt. 7:6)? None. 


Cf. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 122r, col. 2: 


MAPTAPOI TIMIOL Aloo!’ Ot LOPYAPLTAL кол OL тшо ALBOL eis Beiovg Aóyovc kai 
софіау Kal 0goyvooiav, 0с Eni tò TOAD ӧлакріуоутол. tives бё бакруо@ кої 
KAavOLOV Einov, Ñ $óBov and éEovotac. 


PEARLS, GEMS: Pearls and precious gems are most of the times interpreted as div- 
ine words, wisdom and knowledge of God. Some said <that they signify> tears 
and wailing, or fear of authority. 


Cf. Vat. gr. 573, fol. 199v-200r: 


£i бё iðn <ó BacuAeUg» Ott Tiveykav avTH ALBoUs Kal Lapyapitac, dvaAóyac 
TOD nAn0ouc, дарау SéEetar. @ААос ёйу 1ӧт тафта бту £onópnoev, eupricet 
TAOUTOV бубЛоүоу kai 6ó0&av. kai Өбуатоу and BaoiAéoc. Tato yap, Pacuei 
ноу ӧриббел. 


If «the emperor» dreams that he was brought gems and pearls, he will receive joy 
commensurate to their number. If someone else dreams that he received such 
things, he will find commensurate wealth and glory and death from the emperor, 
for such things are approprate for the emperor alone. 


Cf. Vat. gr. 573, fol. 202v: 


ot uópyapot yap, eic ooQtav Kal yapav проєкріӨпсоу, avahdyus то? ueyéOouc. 
et бё 1бт| тїс бт ELPE LLKpOds uapyápoug MAELOTOUG, EDPTGEL xopàv кой софіау 
EAGTIOVA. тоАА@к1с ёё tata таута, eic фоВоу алд &&ovotog kpivovtat. ёйу 
{dn тїс óu EF atv ђифіосеу ... Et бё TOD коуо? Лао? [&от\], £oprjoet póßov 
xai тророу ad £&ovotac. Tovro yàp BaclAEvOL Kal EGovOLaPYAts àppóótov. 


Pearls were previously interpreted as wisdom and joy commensurate to their size. 
If someone dreams that he found several small pearls, he will find moderate joy 
and wisdom. All such things are frequently interpreted as fear of authority. If 
someone dreams that he wore any of them ... if he is a commoner, he will find 
fear and terror from the authorities. For such a thing is appropriate «only» for 
emperors and people in a position of authority. 
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Outcome of a Dream in Twenty Units of Time 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 125r, col. 1: 


бло лроттс брас vuKtepivrio EWS TPLTNS, eikooaetnis ёсту Ñ EKBaots ў yàp 
ELKOGUETIG otuv T] KPLOLG ђ ELKOOL LNVaV 7 eikoot ¿Bõouáðov т\ eikoct NHEPOV 
Ti є1косі орду. 


<If a dream was dreamt> between the first and the third hour of the 
night, its outcome will come in twenty years or its interpretation <will 
be fulfilled> in twenty years or in twenty months or in twenty weeks or 
in twenty days or in twenty hours. 


In the extended version the passage reads (Drexl 241, 2-3): 


бло TPOTNS үйр @рос Tic vuxtóc EWS тріттс kpivetat u£ypt ELKOOTOD tovg n 
ExBaots. 


From the first until the third hour of the night the outcome <of a dream> is 
interpreted as <taking> up to twenty years <to be fulfilled>. 


The Greek model of the Liber Thesauri Occulti included this phrase of the 
Paris abridgment. Cf. Pascalis Romanus II:1; Collin-Roset, "Le Liber Thesauri 
Occult,” p. 167, П. 1-2: 


Sompnium a prima hora noctis usque ad ejusdem terciam visum in .XX. annis vel 
mensibus seu ebdomadibus vel diebus aut horis .XX. terminabitur.’ 


A dream dreamt between the first and third hour of the night will be fulfilled in 
twenty years or twenty months or weeks or days or twenty hours. 


Change of Religion 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 125r: 


? The same addition occurs in the Anglo-Norman version from the end of the 13th 
century (Berlin Q. 968): Si devez savoir qe le songe ge avient al comencement del nuyt 
jeques a la terce houre doit avenir al plus tard en .XX. aunz ou en .XX. mois ou en .XX. 
semaignes ou en .XX. jors. (Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes, p. 301). 
Apparently this version used Pascalis Romanus as a source. The addition does not occur in 
Leo Tuscus (at least not in the text contained in Digby 103). 
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ENAAAATH RIZTEOZ T] tfjg Mlotews EvaAAayT] нєтатролтүуу Kal KaKOTPELAV тфу 
тролоу onpaivet. 


CHANGE OF RELIGION: Changing one’s faith indicates the transformation and vileness 
of <the dreamer’s> manners. 


Cf. Drexl 8, 1 ff.; Gigli notes that the first general statement is absent from the 
other Greek manuscripts, but it may well have existed in the archetype in 
order to serve as an introduction to particular cases. 


Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 1070: 


voles IS 3l 451% Ub! Loy! sal ШП exco! oue ү) eas «3 (lj сна 
doa Ui hig 
If someone sees that he changed his religion from Islam into one of the false 


religions, indeed this is perpetration of sins (sebaa) and it is said «that it means» 
depravity and vileness (kaxonetav). 


Icons 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 126v, col. 2: ci un ó toñto є1б®с ёлістатол 
Соүрафікђу («Icons in gold mean sorrow», unless the dreamer is a painter); 
cf. Drexl 106, 24-27. 


Pumpkin and Melon 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127r, col. 1: 


<KOAOKYNOH KAI ПЕПОМ: > MOTE TA HEV EDOAGA тотоу £o00TqtO y vans ONLALVEL. 
tà бё doðevi Kai Powsn xoi pepapaupéva toùvavtiov, GAAG Kal rj тотоу 
крісіс GAAWS £v Ёар kat GAAWs Ev OOLVOTMpPH vogitat. 

<PUMPKIN AND MELON: > those that are thriving indicate straightness of thought. The 
feeble, overripe and withered ones «indicate» the opposite, but even their 
interpretation is meant «to be» different in the spring and different in the fall. 


For the influence of spring and fall on the truthfulness of dreams, cf. also 
Drexl 240, 24-25. This interpretation is missing from the chapter on pumpkins 
and melons in the extended version (Drexl 158, 2-3), but it corresponds almost 
verbatim to another passage of the extended version, the interpretation of the 
leaves on trees (Drexl 107, 6-10) : xà үйр evOaAH koi £o1pagr euOUtnta 
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yvouns Siacnuaivovov, tà бё бсдєуй кої powdn xoi pepapaupéva 
yvauns Staxpivovotv Go8Evets tpónouc (The thriving and well-nourished 
ones indicate straightness of thought, while the feeble, overripe and withered 
ones point to a feeble manner of thought). 


Rain 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127r (cf. Drex] 133, 4 ff.): moAAaKIC бё кой eig 
6akp)ov kpiotv, El Gpa ёсті tapaxyóðng («Rain» is frequently interpreted 
as tears, if it happens to be tempestuous). 

I could not find an interpretation of rain as tears s= 2-а) in the Arabic 
dreambooks, though torrential rain is interpreted as sorrow and distress (i.e., 
cause for tears), e.g., in Ibn Shahin, nos. 257-59: 


„ае рё SUELE GUS Jal alas SL sli Ja howd Vlll J53 olg (YoV) 
GUS uà elles уз ule JE 1 у4& lasci 1а Si oA cs sly ol s (YoA) 
FIA he JI 1025 Tasas 1 shy ces aos Sal Las (04) > 1 

Mas slag Sune SISK! 23 Jal gob pls cle 4125 4 


(257) ... If the rain is falling heavily, like a flood, great distress will overtake the 
people of that place. (258) If a sick person dreams ... that a heavy and turbid rain 
is falling incessantly he will perish from his sickness. (259) Ibn Sirin says: Whoever 
sees that a heavy and turbid rain is falling incessantly throughout the rainy season 
<it means that> an army, a disease or tribulation will overtake the people of that 
place. 


Likewise Drexl 134, 3-5: ónov бу Bp£yn, ў кабара Bpoyn eic ayabov 
тоутос лросфлоъ Kpivetar, тү è EvOoAOG Eig Evavtiov (Wherever it is 
raining, clear rain is interpreted as a good thing for every person, while turbid 
rain <is interpreted> as the opposite). 


Baths 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127v: tò ёё £Oxpatov OD фодлоу GAAG кадбрсєос 
ónAotikóv (A tempered «bath» is not bad; rather, it indicates purification). 

A similar interpretation in different words in Drexl 143, 25-27: et бё 
£A000a10 e0 ®%батос рӯ бутос Мау woypod kat ángeAo00n, anoBaret 
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@Aiwiv’ (If he bathes in water that was not very cold and was washed clean, he 
will thrust out a sorrow). 


Bees 


Par. Suppl. gr. 690, 128v, col. 2: at WéALooal al pèv £v tô 1010 koyeALo 
тАо%тоу nonor (Bees in their own beehive indicate wealth). 
Artem. gr. ii.22, Pack 139, 3-14, gives other interpretations of bees. Cf. Ibn 


cà (If someone dreams that the bees are in the beehive, it is interpreted as 


lawful money «acquired» through labor). 


Interpretations in Paris. Suppl. Gr. 690 and Nikephoros 
Pearls 


Gigli observes that pearls are interpreted as tears in Nikephoros, ed. Drexl 184 
(ed. Guidorizzi 68) and Germanos 138: uapyapizat ónAo060t ёакрофу pony 
(pearls indicate the flowing of tears). Pearls also represent tears in Islamic 
dream interpretation. The interpretation of pearls as фӧВоу ало ёёохсіас 
(fear of authority) is found in Vat. gr. 573, fol. 202v. Cf. also al-Nabulusi, vol. 
2, p. 198 (s.v. HH ): aga ола! Ge a ДЫМ p goad! (le «a у cda as jy 
HUL р saal I ggi (And perhaps his dream «of pearls» signifies the tears 
that flow from the eyes, because tears are like pearls). 


Fleas and Lice 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 129r, col. 1: At y0AAat cic #уӨро?с̧ ntæxoùs 
Kpivovtai. Qoavtws Kai oi OAtyou фӨєїрєс. Oi бё moiol nAOUtOV 


* Contradicted, though, by an interpretation immediately preceding it (Drexl 143, 24-25): 
£i бё iðn, От EAOVCaTO YALAPG Одат £v Aovtpá, eoprjcet OXiyiv &£Adooova kat LETPLOV 
(If he sees, that he bathed with lukewarm water in a bath, he will find minor and moderate 
SOITOW). 
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d5nAovot (Fleas are interpreted as poor enemies. A few lice «are interpreted» 
likewise, while many «lice» indicate wealth). 

For fleas, cf. Nikephoros, ed. Drexl 343: *^0AXagc 0£0póv SucuEvEts Eon 
ВАёлоу (If you dream of fleas you will see enemies). Cf. also Nikephoros, ed. 
Guidorizzi, Appendix I, 80: V^0AXac Sewpav õvopeveiç ópàv докт (If you 
dream of fleas, know that you will see enemies). 

For lice, cf. Nikephoros, ed. Drexl 324-26 (ed. Guidorizzi, Appendix II, 
114-15): ФӨғ1рос б кратф@у колрбу бруду àvóg1 (The one who has lice is 
not occupied «with anything»); ФӨғ1рос̧ ovvóyov кёрбос éEe1c où péya 
(If you collect lice you will have a small profit); ФӨкїрас фёрету [sic] 
фӨбуоу ф&ро1с toig nAovotote (If you have lice you are envious of the rich). 
Cf. also Nikephoros, ed. Guidorizzi 63: ФӨғ1рос béperv ovvovo1 nioi тоу 
60Aov (Having lice indicates treachery against one's acquaintances). 

The distinction between a few and many lice exists in Artem. gr. iii, 7; Pack 
207, 8 ff., but the interpretations given there are different from the ones in 
Paris. Suppl. gr. 690. Cf. Ibn Shahin, nos. 6481 and 6487: [211 Lely (VEAS) 


ез ей Gel, aJ as угуз уаш cel JOE. (VEAY) «JUG Jiggs «xL s 
.claace (6481. As for lice, they are interpreted as money.... 6487. ... Ibn Sirin 


says: “Тһе dream of fleas «signifies» weak enemies"). 


Interpretations in Paris. Suppl. Gr. 690 and Artemidoros 
Salt 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 129r, col. 1: АЛАХ: То бё GAac kai aùtò ғіс 
плоотоу fov &xpi8n (SALT: Salt is also interpreted as pleasant wealth). 
The same entry is repeated verbatim in Vat. gr. 573, fol. 213r. Cf. al-Nàbulusi, 
vol. 2, p. 260, s.v. ele? a5 У JL eil ыс? 5А (Salt: this in a dream 
means money without labor). 

The interpretation of salt is a good example of the transformation that a 
dream interpretation can undergo in its rendering from Greek into Arabic and 
back into Greek. In this case the interpretation in Greek is the opposite of the 
interpretation in Arabic. In Artem. gr. i.71, Pack 78, 1-5: 

Тбріхох бё кої лаута tà бАлот@ крёа [kot 1у0%ес] EV LEV tois npokeutévoig 
таролкас kal dávapoAds onuaiver: б1@ yàp tv GAGv єлї nod tHpEitar’ £v ёё 
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toic GAAOLS THKESOVG kal ALITY. лолАйкіс Ё kal vócov onpaiver д1@ то оло 
TOV GAO TeTHyOar. 


All pickled and salted meats [and fish] mean delays and postponements in one’s 
present affairs, for salt is used to preserve meats for a long time. But, in other 
connections, it signifies wasting away and grief. Frequently it also means sickness 
because meats are consumed by salt. 


However, in the corresponding Arabic passage, Artem. ar., Fahd 143, 10 ff., 
we read: 


Uus JSL lS GLY! gly ле ШШ! chad з 9119 galal GLI 
Hig (48 Дав Гуз cu ell GUS pi 41 1,555 аала з уа le Jas GLa LIL. 
Jas obe te зә 940 HI! ols os САА cheat elds аә eL ul 
ct 26 IU had Sl LAS a oz о «3 GU se ll te GUS AS! 

gll 
Chapter sixty-one on salted fish: When a man dreams that he is eating a salted 
fish, this indicates goodness and benefit that he will have at this time because of 
his acquaintances [or: because of his knowledge]; this is because salt is the reason 
for the preservation of the fish. However, among the rest of the people this 


signifies sorrow. Most such «dreams» indicate sickness, because «sickness» 
subdues «man» and changes him, like the salted fish which is preserved in salt. 


The Arabic translation is inaccurate in several places. It mistranslates тароАкас 
xai àvaoAàc (delays and postponements) as à ài» ; yà (goodness and 
benefit). The first, 5 (goodness), is clearly derived from the omission of 
the first two letters in the word àl (delay). It is more difficult to account 
for à» à (benefit). It was probably a gloss for , 1. à which was finally 
incorporated into the main text. The scribal error of omiting L and incorporating 


a gloss into the main text, which must have occurred very early on in the 
manuscript tradition of the Arabic translation, most probably accounts for the 
positive interpretation that salt can have in Arabic dream interpretation, since 
the significance of salt is very negative in Artem. gr. and can be negative in the 
Arabic tradition as well. 

Cf. also Artem. gr. i.77, Pack 85, 20-22: 


oi бё TOV аАФу T] TOD 0£tov [отефоуо1] ВорпӨђуол лрос TLVOV onepexóvtov TOV 
ідбута onpaivovotv: eioi үйр фосє1 PapEic kai o062v EXOVTES TEPTVOV. 


Garlands of salt or sulphur indicate that the dreamer will feel the pressure of 
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certain superiors. For these substances are strong-smelling and unpleasant by 
nature. 


The corresponding Arabic passage, Artem. ar., Fahd 158, 16—159, 2, is: 


95а з 5 asa oll Gabe Gl ule Jas WAG cu уа 8 ell ds! Lely 
Lea Gal? 9 аЬ 45 | ca СЫЛУ! oda ol Way die days aay! уй as 
ERU 


As for a wreath of salt or sulphur, it indicates that the dreamer will lift the weight 
and burden from someone on a higher grade than he, because these things are 
heavy by nature and there is nothing pleasing about them. 


The interpretations of salt in Artem. gr. are all negative, but a scribal error 
made half of them positive in the Arabic translation. The Oneirocriticon in 
Drexl’s edition has no entry at all on salt. Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 has a brief 
entry, which disagrees with Artem. gr., but corresponds perfectly to 
interpretations of salt found in Arabic dream interpretation. Cf. e.g., Ibn Shahin, 
nos. 6541-6541 bis: 


gl Labs pg Au i oly гуз ale SI! ЈА JUL ss la ell Cat y (1085) 
у каз oly U LS «LI old Las ya OS ol eal 23 552 OL Ч ay 
loe] tagl аа le 333 ell G5 JAg cela oes s c [уа lit 
G5» ool! pine JL (ло) Ы imag le poly SL g uu g 
miley qute Jlag mi daig slaag aal jo tagl iusi le SOT il 
кёз Dag Rg PIS э Sagay palja tagl tuad gle ata Al (ЕЦ! aoe 

4S у езе 


(6541) As for salt, it is interpreted as money. Al-Kirmani says: "Whoever sees 
that he bought salt, or that salt was given to him, it is interpreted as dirhams. And 
if he is sick, God Almighty will restore him to health, since it is reported that it is 
the cure for seventy-two diseases. And it is said that dreaming of salt is interpreted 
in five ways: a pronouncement, beauty, righteousness, an evident affair and the 
veracity of one’s neighbor. (6541 bis) Ja‘far al-Sadiq said: the dream of white salt 
is interpreted in five ways: dirhams, shame, a good deed, lots of money, and a 
handsome servant. Bitter salt [?] is interpreted as five things: returned dirhams, a 
straight word, grief, sorrow and lack of movement. 
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Mud 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127r: Ө ттА©с uépiiva кол OXtyiv Tj удсоу SnAoi 
(Mud indicates concerns and sorrow or sickness). 

Drexl 134, 7-8 only has: £àv їбтү тїс, OTL лерілатеї £v ANAG, euprioet 
uépipuvav xoi OAiyiv ауалоуос ToD лАӨохс (If someone sees that he is 
walking on mud, he will find concerns and sorrow commensurate to the volume 
«of mud»). 

Cf. Artem. gr. 111.29, Pack 216, 18: IInÀóc vooov onpaívet кої ofpiv 
(Mud signifies sickness and lewdness). 

Cf. Ibn Shahin, nos. 6514 and 6522: (rt | £8 | iss 41 (el ) Geog (V9 ME) 
995 ode! G5; Ја (Лү) ez saa Joa ee Jas e 8 cle yl 
2 xL (16514] Whoever dreams that he was walking in mud or in turbid 


water, it means that sorrow and distress will befall him. [6522] ... It is said 
that dreaming of mud is interpreted as sickness). 


Horses 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127: О їллос̧ ... eic Thy npovooupuévnv napa 
т\уос oikovoptav кріхєтол (A horse ...is interpreted as the provisions for 
one's livelihood). 

Gigli compares this with Artem. gr. 1.56, Pack 64, 18-9: óuotog & àv ein 
Kal Seonoty [koi] €pyoóótr Kal філо трёфоуту кої таутї TH BaoráGovrt 
(The horse is also like a master who farms out work, a friend who takes care 
of someone, and every man who carries a burden). 

For a better correspondence than Gigli’s suggestion, cf. al-Nabulusi, vol. 1, 
р. 175: 4 35 ; £g LL „е Ja GL Ws а Gà etic (gl ; (po (If 
someone dreams that he had a horse, it signifies the extensiveness of his means 
of living). 


Lakes 


Between rivers (Drexl, pp. 135-37) and the sea (Drexl, pp. 138-39), an entry 
on lakes is inserted in the Paris abridgment (Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 127r, 
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col. 2): лммаг TÒ ато бё кої iuvari yuvalkeg HEYLOTAVES onpaitvet 
(Lakes : Likewise, lakes indicate noble women). 

Cf. Artem. gr. 11.27, Pack 149, 24 ff.: obupetpoc бё Kai uikpà Aipvy 
yovaika ongatvet EDROPOV «kot» @фроб1о1о1с xaipoucav: ó£yexat үйр 
то®с £lopaiveww BovAouévoug koi n ААнут| кол ook &xetpyet (A medium- 
sized or small lake" signifies a wealthy woman who indulges in sexual pleasures. 
For the lake also receives those who wish to enter and does not ward them 
off). 

Cf. Nikephoros, ed. Drexl, 177 (ed. Guidorizzi, Appendix II, 65): Aéxpa 
Aiuvm [te] Kal фрёар лоруікӣ üBpeto (Leprosy, lakes and wells indicate the 
insolence of prostitutes). 

The interpretation of a lake as a rich woman can also be found in Arabic 
dream interpretation, where it was carried over from Artemidoros. Cf. al- 
Nabulusi, vol. 1, p. 46, s.v. à уза 


Уу Цеа à, See > JOE | La y (s pe У Vail у Bae! GY BALL ар 

As ye bl ум! 5 аі all у 425 
A small lake signifies a wealthy woman. A lake signifies a woman who is 
wealthy and fond of intercourse because a lake stands still and does not run, and 


receives whoever is inside it and does not repel him. The lake is a belligerent 
woman. 


The expression of Artem. gr. yuvoika єълороу (wealthy woman) is not very 
close to the phrasing in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, yuvaikes Weytotaves (noble 
women). It is more probable that the interpretation in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 
originated in Artem. ar., from where it passed into subsequent Arabic dream 
books, and then into the Oneirocriticon and its Paris abridgment. 


Harbors 


After the interpretation of the sea, in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 a paragraph is 
inserted on ports (fol. 127r, col. 2): ot бё Muévegç diAous evepyetas SnAodot, 


^ Artemidoros, Interpretation of Dreams, trans. White rendered Мурут as "marsh"; the 
rendering "lake" is mine. 

$ Al-Nabulusi’s interpretation repeats almost verbatim Artem. ar., Fahd 270, 6-9. Al-Nabu- 
lusi apparently copied al-Dinawari; cf. Esad Effendi 1833, fol. 166a. 
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510 Kai tò Өоласс1оу $60p giç TAODTOV бло BaciAÉoG Kpivetat (Ports 
indicate benefactor friends. For this reason sea water is interpreted as wealth 
from a king). 

Artem gr. 11.23, Pack 140, 25 ff.: del бё Элиёуєс ploucs kot EvEpyétas 
onuaivovo: (Harbors and all moorings always signify friends and benefactors). 

Artem. ar., Fahd, 253, 8-9: „Le Ja ud od ol Jsl il Lindl s 
Lis agllaal с? Ud cras (52У! (Likewise, I say that ports indicate 
friends and those who are beneficent to us through their deeds towards us). 

The rendering of evepyétac (benefactors) in Artem. ar. is periphrastic 
(those who are beneficent to us through their deeds towards us). The phrasing 
of Artem. gr. is closer to Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 than it is to Artem. ar. 


Ants 


Paris. Suppl. gr. 690, fol. 129r, col. 1: €i [instead of o1] бё tà rtepà ExovtEs 
еіс ӧлеӨроу xai Gnodnpiav £nrikivóuvov (The ones that have wings are 
interpreted as destruction and a perilous journey). 

Artem. gr. iii.6, Pack 206, 20-21: uóppmkeg tovc nev ntepà £yovtag 
ovóapóg idelv аүаӨбу` бАєӨроу yap Tpoayopevovot kat алоётциіас 
£riKiv6Ovoug (Seeing winged ants is not at all a propitious sign. For they 
indicate death and perilous voyages). 

Artem. ar., Fahd 373, 7: 1203 45 5 a5 1! ЫНДА 


Bau Roe pds gl ogo te Ja (The flying ant in a dream is a sign of 
destruction, because it indicates death or a journey with hardship). 

Cf. Ibn Shahin, no. 6452: 5-2 а 4 345 cea coo МА el , гул» 
«1 pinu $2 451% «| 441! (If someone sees an ant leaving his house by 
flying through the air, it is interpreted as a journey for his family). 

Cf. al-Nabulusi, vol. 2, pp. 307-8, s.v. Јах а US (es ades ol) cess 
ges 45L4 улэ уа (If someone sees them flying from a place where there is а 
sick person, the sick man will die). 

Artem. gr. is closer to the expression in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 than Artem. ar. 
or anything I could find in Arabic dreambooks is. Artem. gr. óAe0pog is 


rendered in Artem. ar. as = за (Өбуатос̧) and not „Шла (GAe8poc). The Arabic 


dreambooks sometimes give interpretations to ants that are the opposite of 
those offered in the Oneirocriticon according to Drexl’s edition. Though the 
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examples examined above indicate that the compiler of the Paris abridgment 
closely followed his model of the Oneirocriticon, which differed in several 
points from Drexl’s critical edition of the text, his handling of the interpretations 
on ports and ants seem to imply that he might also have been familiar with the 
Greek text of Artemidoros. 


APPENDIX 2: INTERPRETATIONS FROM THE LIBER 
THESAURI OCCULTI THAT DO NOT OCCUR IN THE 
ONEIROCRITICON OR ARTEMIDOROS 


The following are the eighteen interpretations from the Liber Thesauri Occulti 
that its editor could not match with interpretations found either in the 
Oneirocriticon or in Artemidoros. She suggested therefore that they originated 
in Arabic sources that had been translated into Byzantine Greek but are now 
lost. However, a comparison of these eighteen interpretations with the Greek 
texts of the most recent critical editions of the Oneirocriticon and Artemidoros 
(rather than their Latin translations found in their 1603 combined edition, 
which the editor of the Liber Thesauri Occulti used) turns up four (nos. 1, 2, 8 
and 10) that can be matched with excerpts from Drexl’s edition of the 
Oneirocriticon, and a fifth (no. 17) that corresponds to a passage in the 
Oneirocriticon which does not occur in Drex]’s text but can be found in Vat. 
gr. 573, indicating that the Greek text used by Pascalis Romanus was more 
extensive than Drexl’s text. In addition, nos. 6, 9, 11 and 15 can be matched 
with passages from Pack's critical edition of Artemidoros. The source of the 
remaining interpretations that cannot be found either in Artemidoros or the 
extant versions of the Oneirocriticon is probably the Greek text of the 
Oneirocriticon consulted by Pascalis for the composition of the Liber Thesauri 
Occulti. However, in at least two cases (nos. 4 and 7) I cannot exclude the 
possibility that these interpretations represent Pascalis's understanding of his 
Greek sources and his effort to render them into clear Latin. 


1. Lib. II, 19, p. 183, line 10: 


Si portasti mortuum et non ad sepeliendum, pecuniam acquires cum injusticia et 
rubore; si vero ad sepeliendum, a magno viro invenies gratiam. 


If you carry a dead man, though not for a funeral procession, you will acquire 
money combined with injustice and disgrace; but if «you carry him» for a funeral 
procession, you will meet with favor from a great man. 


Collin-Roset matched the passage with an equivalent from the twelfth-century 
Arabic dreambook by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nasr al-Shirazi (or al-Shayzari) in 
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the 1664 French translation by Pierre Vattier.' See, however, Drexl 84, 19-22: 


ёйу (Bn тїс, ön vexpóv fipev ок £v толо ё60біох, eoprioet TAODTOV алб 
аёбікіас petà aloyovng £i бё Ev толо E€odtov, ükoAovOnoset E€ovoradCovtt 
реүісто, Otivi SovaAEvoer, xal evphoer дару £& aco. 


If someone dreams that he carried a dead man, though not in the manner of a 
funeral procession, he will find wealth through injustice with disgrace; if «he 
carried him» in the manner of a funeral procession, he will follow a great man of 
authority whom he will serve and will meet with favor from him. 


2. Lib. III, 2, p. 198, 1. 11: Eodem modo ruina domus corruptionem alteruter 
significat (Likewise, the collapse of a house indicates some kind of ruin). 

Collin-Roset matched the passage with Vattier, p. 66. See, however, Drexl 
101, 22-25: 


£àv iðn uc, OTL oovéneoEv EK TOV OLKTLATOV тоїуос fj NALAKOs Тү бус Tj £kKAdo0n 
EvAov 7 £&nA60n Өъра й kán, та?та лаута кріуоутаї gig TTMOLV TOD 
OLKOSEGNOTOD fj TOV AVTOD OVYYEVOV. 


If someone dreams that a wall or a terrace or an arch of a building collapses, or 
that a beam broke, or that a door was ripped off or burnt down, all these things 
are interpreted as the ruin of the homeowner or of his relatives. 


3. Lib. II, 3, p. 167, I. 23: Si Deus vel sanctus adoraverit te, gratiam alicujus 
principis invenies; converso modo e contra (If God or a saint adored you, you 
will meet with the favor of some nobleman; if «things happened» the other 
way around, the opposite «will take place»). 


4. Lib. II, 9, p. 173, 1. 19: Libros intelligere bonum est’ (Understanding «the 
meaning of» books is good). 


5. Lib. II, 9, p. 174, 1. 3: Scribere et legere in libro vel in tabula sollicitudinem 


' L'onirocrite mussulman, ou la doctrine et l interprétation des songes selon les arabes, 
par Gabdorrhachaman fils de Nasar. De la traduction de P. Vattier (Paris, 1664), p. 124. 


? This phrase cannot be matched with anything from the Oneirocriticon or Artemidoros. 
In the Liber Thesauri Occulti it serves as a general introductory statement before proceeding 
to particular interpretations that correspond word for word to Drexl 7, 13-20. It is difficult 
to decide whether this phrase existed in Pascalis Romanus's model of the Oneirocriticon 
or whether it was an addition that he made, prompted by the positive interpretations of 
dreams about reading a book found in his source. 
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hujus mundi significat. Albas litteras scribere manifestationem misteriorum 
significat (Writing and reading in a book or a tablet indicates the anxiety of 
this world. Writing white letters indicates the revelation of a mystery). 


6. Lib. II, 17, p. 181, 1. 4: De inferno ascendere omnibus significat bonum et 
evasionem periculi (Ascending from the underworld indicates something good 
and escape from danger). 

Artem. 11.55; Pack 184, 22-23: tò бё avaBaivetv е5 "Avóov ðiagvyńv 
tiva Toptodpevov £5 EoxATOV туос xivóOvov oder TOV йрростоу (If a 
sick man dreams that he has found some means of escape and has ascended 
from Hades, it indicates that he will be saved from the utmost danger). 


7. Lib. II, 18, p. 181, 1. 15: Tamen si injusti et tyranni fuerint ibi, affligentur 
quidem modicum; verum de illis tyrannis cito sumetur vindicta? (If unjust and 
tyrannical people were at that place, indeed they will soon be crushed and 
revenge will quickly be exacted from those tyrants). 


? The context of this phrase in the Liber Thesauri Occulti is the following: "Resurrectio 
mortuorum in quocumque loco visa fuerit, ibi justicia erit, quoniam injusti punientur et 
justi salvabuntur, quoniam in resurrectione judex solus Deus erit; ideoque si visa fuerit in 
loco aliquo, carceris absolutionem, tribulationis liberationem, gratiam regis et habundantiam 
illi loco significat; significat enim illi loco pacem, reditum peregrinantium, divicias et 
sanitates et pregnantium mulierum facilem partum. Tamen si injuisti et tyranni fuerint ibi, 
affligentur quidem modicum; verum de illis tyrannis cito sumetur vindicta." The 
interpretations on the resurrection of the dead that precede this last phrase correspond to 
Drexl 3, 25-4, 14. It is possible that this phrase existed in the Greek model of the 
Oneirocriticon used by Pascalis Romanus. Cf. in Arabic Ibn Shahin, no. 193: (1, су 9 
Wi (JA! ‚8 US 5I ai de Jas Gel cs acd! CU luus у саба CL! iji 
vB AM 5 АЈ cle Iles aU! bb оаа SLI (If someone dreams 
that the dead are being resurrected and that God spreads justice among men, it means that 
if there were oppressed among the people of that place, God Almighty would inflict 
misfortune and harm to their oppressors). It is also possible that this additional phrase 
was added by Pascalis Romanus, in order further to analyze "injusti punientur et justi 
salvabuntur" (àv yàp фсіу dóikot, tipopíav Sacovorv, £i бё d6ikoDpevoi, 
dikarwOnoovtat тауёос, Drex! 3, 28-4,1). Cf. the analytical way that this Greek phrase 
is rendered in BN francais 1317, Berriot, Exposicions et significacions des songes, p. 57 
(this French version of the Oneirocriticon was apparently based only on Leo Tuscus's 
Latin translation): “Celui qui, par un songe, a veu mors resusciter, signifie que, ou leiu ou 
estoit la vision, sera faite justice: et se aucuns malfaiteurs y sont ou demeurent, ilz seront 
pugnis; et se ilz ont souffert injure et villenie, ilz, en brief temps, seront justifiez, car en la 
resurrection sera seul Dieu juge juste..." 
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8. Lib. IL, 19, p. 183, 1. 19: 


Si quis amplexatus fuerit mortuum vel deosculatus sive locutus aut tetigerit eum, 
sanus non erit sed longevus erit et nova etiam audiet insperata et bona, et quicquid 
fuerit locutus vera erunt, sed infirmanti mortem significat. 


If someone has taken hold of or kissed or talked with or touched a dead person, 
he will not be healthy, though he will live long. Moreover, he will hear unexpected 
and good news, and whatever [the dead man] said will come true. However, to a 
sick man [this dream] indicates death. 


Collin-Roset could not find the Greek source for the italicized passages, but 
matched part of this quotation with Artem. 11.69, Pack 195, 22: étt tv 
GELONLOTMV sidi кої OL VEKPOL, &rei TAVTWS dàna AEyovot (Furthermore, 
one must consider the dead to be persons worthy of credence, since they speak 
the truth in every case). The first half of the Latin passage can be matched 
word for word with an excerpt from the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 84, 22-24): et 
бё iðn, бт mapéAaBe vexpov ў ouiAnoev Ñ &ф1Атоєу ў vato avtod, 
uakpófiog u£v £otat, OUK буосос бё (If someone sees that he took hold of 
or talked with or kissed or touched a dead person, he will live long, but will 
not be healthy). Conceivably, the second half of the Latin passage also existed 
in the Greek version of the Oneirocriticon used by Pascalis Romanus, though 
it is missing from Drexl’s critical edition. 


9. Lib. II, 19, p. 185,1. 1: Mors peregrini reditum significat (Death indicates 
the return of a traveler). 

Artem. ii.49, Pack 181, 22-23): 'Ano0aveiv бокеїу ... Tov ёлі Gévmg 
бута ELS тђу оікіау Gyet (To dream that one is dead ... signifies that a man 
who is abroad will return to his native land). 


10. Lib. II, 19, p. 185,1. 2: 


Cum noto mortuo concumbere alicui benefacere est; cum ignoto inimicum vincere. 
Si mortuus aliquis concumbierit cum uxore tua vel filia te vidente, ab heredibus 
mortui lucrum habebis. 


Lying together with a familiar dead person is to confer a benefit on someone; 
lying with an unfamiliar dead person is vanquishing an enemy. If some dead 
person lay with your wife or daughter while you were watching, you will have 
profit from the heirs of this dead person. 
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Cf. Oneirocriticon (Drexl 85, 26—86, 2): 


£i бё iðn uc, бт. cvvovotaoce vekpo yvopiuo, бүадолооел toc KANPOVOLOUS 
avtod, £i бё dàyvopioto, Katanatioel £x0póv EEovordCovta uéyiotov. ei ёё тіс 
iðn, ótt vekpóc cvvovotaoe TH YUVALKL ADTOD ӯ тӯ Óvyatpl, Ek тфу KAnpovóuav 
TOD VEKPOD xápiv Kal кёрбос Afjye tat о 160v. 


If someone dreams that he had intercourse with a familiar dead person, he will 
confer a benefit on his heirs; if «he had intercourse» with an unfamiliar «dead 
person», he will vanquish a great and powerful enemy. If someone sees that the 
dead man had intercourse with his wife or daughter, the dreamer will receive 
favors and profit from the heirs of this dead person. 


11. Lib. II, 20, p. 185, I. 16: Mori, occidi, strangulari, suspendi, vinci tribu- 
lationem significant aliquam (Dying, being killed, strangled, hung, or defeated 
indicates some kind of tribulation). 

Cf. Artem. 11.50, Pack 182, 17-18: áàxáy&go00t kai £avtóv avaptiioar 
OAiWEls kai остеуоҳоріас onpaiver (To be strangled or to hang oneself 
signifies oppression and distress). 


12. Lib. II, 20, p. 186,1. 16: Si quis interfecerit porcum vel lupum aut puerum, 
si est infirmus, cito morietur (If someone kills a pig or a wolf or a child, if he 
is sick, he will soon die). 


13. Lib. II, 21, p. 187,1. 18: In celum ascendere infirmanti periculum significat 
(To a sick person, ascending to heaven indicates danger). 


14. Lib. Ш, 1, p. 191,1. 16: Ignis spontanee accensus et extinctus dampnum 
significat (A fire lit and extinguished by itself indicates loss). 


15. Lib. III, 1, p. 192, 1. 12: Major lucerna dominum, minor vero dominam 
domus significat (A big oil lamp indicates the master of a house, while a small 
one indicates [its] mistress). 

Cf. Artem. 1.74, Pack 80, 18-19: Avyvia <è> yvvaika onpatvet, A0yvoc 
бё TOV tfjg оїкїас Gpxovta (A small lamp’ indicates a wife; a lamp, the lord 
of the house). 


^ Artemidoros, Interpretation of Dreams, trans, White rendered Avyvia as “lampstand,” 
which is the meaning of the word in classical Greek; however, in later Greek, i.e., the kind 
of Greek used by Pascalis Romanus's Greek-speaking contemporaries, Avxvia can also 
be understood as a diminutive of Aoxvoc (lamp). 
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16. Lib. HI, 1, p. 192, 1. 15: Fumus vero significat tristiciam (Smoke indicates 
unhappiness). 


17. Lib. III, 1, p. 193,1. 8: 


Nam ardentes cerei unicuique significant bonum profectum in arte sua; extincti 
autem infortunium et mortem. 


Lit candles indicate to someone something good achieved in his profession; however, 
extinguished candles «indicate» misfortune and death. 


Cf. Oneirocriticon (Vat. gr. 573, fol. 209v): 


opola ёбу in тіс öt Ebp|e xnpia ofieotó Lixpa Kal блӯрєу а®та, ywooxéto О 
TOLODTOS бт SLaGVVTOLMS pée блодауєїу. ei бё £iotv блтбреуа, EÙPHOEL 
хорау кої àyaAXLactv àvaAOyac TOV ктріоу. 


Likewise, if someone dreams that he found small, extinguished candles and took 
them, let such a person know that he will soon die. If they were lit, he will find joy 
and delight commensurate with the candles. 


18. Lib. III, 2, p. 195,1. 6: 


Fulgur autem, obscurum et consuetum tempus, permutationes videntis significat. 
A fulgure percuti malum et manifestationem significat sceleris. 


Lightning, during a dark and regular moment «for such an occurrence», indicates 
changes in the dreamer's «circumstances». Being persecuted by lightning indicates 
something bad and the uncovering of a crime. 


APPENDIX 3: CHRISTIAN PASSAGES FROM AL-DINAWARI' 
I. The Time Required for a Dream to be Fulfilled 


BN arabe 2745, fol. 38b-39a: 


Уу qoi Y dated y Ad axe Gl e ly oles гуа оза JU s 
А531 ccs LEY Jou 25 аууз Уу! 5 Cuius LS ааз Y y dhi 
Oiu Ааа tas po Las Les Las Ss aly ЈАШИ cias ay ААП, 
JaY! paill р УЬ sieg Cee di меё See газ ЫШ! ул aA YE ЫМ uas 
Vas ull ase уа Eo o5 od! pad „йу coss Cul // уй оа co 
EE co s all (uà alli € y py all CUS араз ell p all aia, 

uA! о eo YU 


The dream interpreters of ће Nasara and ће Ват said: “The dream that is dreamt 
at sunset and dusk (& 25 = ) is neither sound nor guaranteed nor does it come to 
pass, because it is a corporeal dream caused by the fullness of the stomach. «A 
dream dreamt> during the first third of the night «is likewise» unsound because it 
is caused by overeating and.carelessness. <A dream dreamt> during the second 
third of the night, if the dreamer did not have a full stomach, is fulfilled after five 
years. <A dream dreamt> during the last third of the night is fulfilled within a 
month or a year. <A dream dreamt> at early dawn is fulfilled within a month or a 
week, at daybreak it is fulfilled within a day or a week, and at sunrise it is 
fulfilled that same day; «the time span for the fulfillment of dreams is» likewise 
for the nearest hours, that is, the hours nearest to daytime." 


In the Oneirocriticon, the time spans for the fulfillment of a dream are given 
units of twenty with a twenty-year maximum (cf. Drexl, pp. 240-41). The 
units of twenty have a theological significance, as we read in al-Dinawari, BN 
arabe 2745, fol. 29a: sas Case «lll ha aca ma g dings lig) сае 
Aus Go ye (The dream of Joseph and Muhammad, may the blessings of 
God be upon him, was fulfilled after twenty years’). This means that the time 


! References аге to BN arabe 2745. Whenever the text of this manuscript presented problems, 
I introduced corrections on the basis of Esad Efendi 1833. Passages from the Oneirocriticon that 
discuss the same dream symbol are quoted in full unless they were longer than five lines; longer 
passages are summarized and reference is made to the critical edition. 


2 [n the Old Testament Joseph is said to have been seventeen years old before he had the two 
dreams indicating that he would rise in rank above his family and was subsequently sold in Egypt. 
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span for the fulfillment of a dream given in the Oneirocriticon definitely 
originated in Muslim sources. 


П. Interpretations According to the Christians (Nasara) 


Dreaming of Christ (53b) 


AUS оу dies Y «XL 41а уй <pre> oly So в load! с 
paste а! CAL odb gly ecl 


The Nasara said: “If someone sees Jesus in his dream, no harm will befall him 
throughout that year, and if he was trying to obtain something, he will achieve it 
and be dexterous.” 


The interpretations in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 6, 2257, 2; 105, 13-24; 106, 
5-12) are different. 


Dreaming of the angels (58a-b and 60a) 


| yuu 5 dado JU ila day а chars SUIS 015 (el) re splat! oli, 
44, 
AS pay 15e Ја 45% окаць s E ААУ dalia уй (gl) ee ce dl GLa 
bled о Sais ССА „уме уд! g istas eee seer eee 

gll, 
The Nasara said: “If someone dreams that the archangel Michael" laughed in his 
presence, he will gain profit, prosperity, and well-being." 


Two years passed between Joseph's interpretation of the dreams of his co-prisoners, the pharaoh's 
cup-bearer and baker, and his interpretation of the pharaoh's dreams. Joseph is said to have been 
thirty years old when he stood before the pharaoh (Genesis 41:46). Seven years of abundance and 
two years of famine passed before his brothers came to Egypt. There are unspecified periods of 
time between these events, but twenty years is not mentioned and cannot be inferred as having 
passed between Joseph's dreams and their fulfillment. According to Jewish exegetical tradition 
represented by the Babylonian Talmud the time that elapsed between Joseph's dream and its 
fulfillment was twenty-two years; see Tractate Berakot, trans. A. Cohen, pp. 358-59 (fols. 55a-55b). 


* Both BN arabe 2745 and Esad Efendi 1833 have 311 S$. ¿m LSL (an angel from 
among the angels of the water), which is not a concept either in Christianity or Islam, instead of 
Wla (the archangel Michael). However, the title of the bab is a5) | à c аай! а c CLI! 
gud! cle JIS... (Paragraph 3 of chapter 3 on dreaming of the archangel Michael, may 
peace be upon him). 
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The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams of a spiritual angel, he will obtain power and 
blessings and profit and (?);* however, at the end of his life? his fortunes will 
decline and distress will befall him because of calumniators and slanderers." 


The interpretations in the Oneirocriticon are different, with no reference to 
laughing angels; cf. Drexl 5, 18—6, 14. 


Eating human brains (75b) 


Wale co gas Ls Lil é Las JSL 45! (el уге (e lea! JL (The Nasara 
said: “Whoever dreams that he is eating human brains will soon die.") 
The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 25, 12-16) is different: 


"Ебу тїс iðn Kat’ буар, öt Ebaye WvEAOV keoaATs будропох yvopiuov, EVPNGEL 
TOV MAODTOV кої то ypuociov ото? л@у кої KANPOVOLNoEL avtóv: Et бё 
GYVMOPLOTOV, EVPNOEL TAODTOV бло MEYLOTAVOD TLVOG кої YPVOLOV TAELOTOV 
коло. 


If someone dreams that he ate the brains from the head of a person he knew, һе 
will gain that man’s entire wealth and gold and will be his heir. If <he ate the 
brains> of someone unknown, he will receive without effort wealth and a large 
amount of gold from a nobleman. | 


Dreaming that your teeth broke (83a) 
3l «s DRE Res ees ascia ei Sa YLS aly гуа ces ПИС aC 


The Nasara said: “If someone dreams that his teeth are broken, one of his relatives 
or friends will die, or perhaps will fall ill and die from that illness." 


There is a similar interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 38, 24-39, 5 and 
35, 19-20). This interpretation is commonplace, since al-Dinawari also 


“Problematic text. 3 iu. = cover. 


* BN arabe 2745, fol. 60а: » 21; Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 35a, 1. 2: « pee 
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attributes it to the Muslim dream interpreters (BN arabe 2745, fol. 82a-b); it 
also occurs in Artemidoros i.31, Pack 37, 14—38, 6). 


Dreaming that your upper arm broke (89b) 


Аалаа 5 G3 s Bids ae [уа Linao 


The Nasàrà said: “If someone dreams that his upper arm broke, it indicates the 
death of the dreamer or a calamity of sorrow, distress, tribulations and misfortune.” 


The interpretation in Oneirocriticon (Drexl 44, 17-20) is different: 


"Ебу тїс iðn кат’ буар, öt ot Bpayioves adtod rjóováttoav ў £AentovOncav fj 
éxAdoOnoay, £i uév ёст Pacirevs, Eotar tò лбӨос adtod Eig TOV otpatóv 
Q0100 xat єїс vóonua Kal OXiyiv EAEvoETAL Tj ó vtàg rj ó абеАфбс ол›то%. 

If someone dreams that his arms became weaker or leaner or that they broke, if he 


is king, what he suffered «in the dream? refers to his army, while either his son or 
his brother will fall ill or will be distressed. 


Also Drexl 44, 25-45, 4: 


ёбу тїс in кот’ буар, бт. «ot Bpaxioveg а®то®> &AervóvOnoav rj £«Aác0ncav 
Hewvynoov..., блолёсет ёё tov à6gAQóv 1] tov npaotetovta 600A0v ato. 


If someone dreams that «his arms» became leaner or that they broke or that they 
froze..., he will lose his brother or his most important servant. 


Dreaming of milking a she-camel and drinking from her milk (104b) 


AS уз 413 47 53855 ex «d al y а I suus (sl HI GIS о 410 
The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams that he was milking a she-camel and drinking 


from her milk will marry a righteous woman. And if the dreamer had a blameless 
record, a boy will be born to him, and there will be blessing because of him.” 
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The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 186, 12-16) is different: 


£i бё 16r, OTL tfjg tota otra yeveds ёктїїсато nAetag kauhiovg kat riueAyev 
атас, EUprjice: £&ovotav кої корєіау Kata tod £Ovoug тфу Xapaknvóv: о 
Васіле%с £àv iðn Totto, GAAOTPLOV £O0voc DAOTAEEL àvaAóyas trio олотаүйс тўс 
KapmAov. 


If he dreams that he acquired she-camels of such «i.e. Arabic» stock and was 
milking them, he will receive power and authority over the nation of the Saracens. 
If the king dreams this, he will subdue a foreign nation by analogy to the 
submissiveness of the camel. 


Cf. also Drexl 187, 26: 


Ебу iðn tic, бт уйла KOpNAOD ёлієу, EVPNoEL бло £&ovotactoU MAOVTOV kal 
фоВоу Kal vócov. 


If he dreams that he drank the milk of a camel, he will gain wealth, fear, and 
illness from a nobleman. 


Drinking the milk of a lioness (104b) 
25 Spe 91 los osa Spe YU JL (3 AU celo) Gd ул pple! eta 
Әд 


The Ма$ага said: “If someone dreams that he was drinking the milk of a lioness 
he will obtain money from an omnipotent king or from the toil of his hand.” 


A similar interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 219, 19-20) is: 


£i бё (6n, от уйла Aéovtog ёлієу, EvPHGEL TAODTOV čupoßov Kal Харду and 
BaciAEoc. 


If he dreams that he drank the milk of a lion, he will find wealth from a king 
together with fear and joy. 


This interpretation is commonplace, since al-Dinawari also attributes it to the 
Muslim dream interpreters (BN arabe 2745, fol. 104b): 


gully ЬШ! 8 у ogan T у АЈ Jle bya! obi 
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The milk of the lioness for whoever drinks it means money, triumph over his 
enemies, and the enmity of kings and commoners. 


Drinking the milk of a bitch (105a) 


als Jal gle Lob 5 8ай JG (HSI Sle) Gd руз Gobeil allay 


The Nasara said: “If someone drinks <the milk of a bitch> he will attain power 
and authority over the people of his country.” 


The interpretation in Oneirocriticon (Drexl 225, 20) is different: 

£i бё iðn, От ёлієу коуғлоу yáAa, £oprioet фӧВоу Kal vócov nakpáv 
(If he dreams that he drank the milk of a bitch, he will find fear and prolonged 
illness). 


Eating clarified butter (106a) 


XE U aj y dee gl Ша USI oes ue ымм! JG (The Nasara said: “If 
someone eats or gathers clarified butter, a boy will be born to him.") 

The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 190, 20) is different: e ёё 
isn, óu 1póyei Bovtupov Bods 6nAetac, £oprjioet TAODtOV bv xypóviov 
(If he dreams that he is eating butter «from the milk» of a cow, he will find 
pleasant and long-lasting wealth); cf. also Drexl 196, 20: ci ёё [сӨеу] 
áptov yuypóv ретй Вооторох, ELPTOEL TAODTOV Kai karpòv аүсӨбу 
&vaAóyoc Ths Вросеос (If «he eats» cold bread with butter, he will find 
wealth and pleasant times in proportion to how much he ate). 


Nose bleeding (107b) 


Labe Yla 91525 (JU Lach, asl gl, уле дм! ш, (The Nasara 
said: “Whoever dreamt that his nose was bleeding will obtain a treasure and a 
vast amount of money”). 
The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 61, 15-19) is different: 
To alua 80vapic koi Can tod avOpanov stiv. ёбу in тіс, 6t1 то орол adtod 
EK tiG рус Tj Tig KEdAATIC ëppevoev, giç Thy кефолђу тох тоу DmEpeYovTA 
ато? уоғіто thv ёліСђшоу EEoSov. 
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Blood is a man’s strength and life. If someone dreams that blood flowed out of 
his nose or head, let him reckon this as an injurious expenditure? incurred by his 
leader, that is, the person who has authority over him. 


Becoming a priest or a monk (144a) 


oat Ja gl! eis Lugg 4955 dale a y GLE dale pur X] 


The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams that he became a priest or a monk will inherit 
something valuable and beautiful; however, his affairs will bear down hard on 
him and his means of livelihood will shrink. It is possible that the interpretation 
«of this dream» will benefit someone around him." 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 7, 6-12; 7, 21-26; 9, 11-16; 
104, 30-105,7), is different: there becoming a priest means that the dreamer 
will obtain honor, power, and offices, whereas becoming a monk means he 
will lose his social standing and possibly die in poverty. 


The position of a judge (154b) 


(gis JUS «3Là LAL bh |, X ль el 4 3 (gl) гуа (e old ud Là 
lE 9 Le gua y Le à JG old eas es uel) OU {оз 


The Nasarà said: "Whoever dreams of the happy and cheerful countenance of a 
judge will receive good news and joy. If he dreams of the position of a judge, fear 
and a lawsuit will befall him, but he will win." 


5 The word *£&o&oc" in medieval Greek can also mean “outcome” or “death” (cf. Lampe 
and Sophocles, s.v. “€§o60g"); however, rendering it as "spending" is supported by the 
interpretation of blood as money in the Oneirocriticon (chap. 103, Drexl 61, 1-13) as well as by 
the phrase that immediately follows the one quoted above (Drexl 61, 19-20): £àv ёё ёк тїс 
copkóc Éppevoe < то оїра adtod> nàeiotov лтоҳе?оє1 Kal OALYOBLOG čotar (If «his blood» 
flowed out of his flesh he will become poorer and will not live long). 

7 Depending on how one choses to vocalize the word „12 , its meaning could be either “to 
win" (ghalaba) in the active voice, or “to be overcome, to be conquered" (gAuliba) in the passive 
voice. 
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The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 13, 6-14) is different. 


Eating the flesh of a youth (157a) 


tke s Sois dics EE coles Coetus o ice ead Ted 
Là LÀ g aai y aS ya 


The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams that he ate the flesh of a youth will receive a 
gift from a powerful man, and rank, prosperity and honor.” 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 53, 13-17) is different: 


ёбу tig lor, öt крёатос GvOpanov uetéAofev, EK Aoi60ptag TAOVTNGEL GVaAGYWS 
tod пАлӨохс, od Eoayev. ёбу тїс iðn, Sti ӧлто? крёатос GvOpanov uetéAafev, 
EK токо GELKOV TAODTOV KTATAL. ттоубс £àv iðn toto, £E VTEPEYOVtOG 
TLLWPNONGETAL. yovi £&v in TOTO, бло KAONOOTOpPLac ào0evi] TéEEL теку. 


If someone dreams that he partook of human flesh, he will become wealthy by 
reviling <others> by analogy to the quantity that he ate. If someone dreams that 
he partook of cooked human flesh, he will acquire unjust wealth through usury. If 
a poor man dreams this, he will be punished by a superior. If a woman dreams 
this, she will give birth to sickly children through unlawful conception. 


Holding a stretched bow (191b) 


ee Ч ad s OL 8 5 a Ling sas GIS eal Gaels Ge soleil! La, 
JU 59 GES Talis (es 


The Nasara said: “Whoever sees in his dream that a stretched bow was in his 
hands, a boy will be born to him who will be strong, and will know how to write 
and compose epistles.” 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 204, 24-25) is different: єі бё 
evpe тоёоу tetapévov, eopricet óðòv kai олострофтуу ҳарієссау (If he 
finds a strung bow, he will go away on a trip and will have a happy return). 
Cf. also Drexl 114, 17: To ёё тоёоу кат Aiyuntiov крісіу yuvoixa ў 
Ovyaxépa onpaiver (А bow, according to the interpretation of the Egyptians, 
signifies a wife or a daughter). 
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Holding an arrow (192a) 


YL g 159 Y 5 JU «Là Lus ots (gl) суа (s мам! ILS (The 
Nasara said: “Whoever dreams that he is holding an arrow in his hands will 
obtain sovereignty, power, and money"). 

The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 204, 7-8) is different: Eav 
iðn тїс, Ótt cuváyet BéAn ftot саүіттос, кота avOpanwv Oóvatov 
ueethoei (If someone dreams that he is collecting arrows, he will plan the 
death of men). 


Holding a dagger (194a) 


tiyash уа eese set asd eec 


The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams that he was holding a dagger in his hands 
will obtain money and wealth." 


The interpretation in Oneirocriticon (Drexl 205, 5-8) is similar: 


"Ебу iðn tic, öt eoe napá tivos oná8nv ў udyatpav ў £pyov бло орох, 
TELVOV 1j рӯ TELVOV, ў otónpov артүбу, єї LEV ёст. TAOVOGLOG, NAEOV TAOVTNOEL, 
ei ёё ntoyóc, TAOUTHOEL ауалбүос OD EAGBEv. 


If someone dreams that he received from someone a sword or a knife or a metal 
object, whether sharp or not, or unwrought iron, if he is wealthy he will become 
even wealthier, and if he is poor he will become wealthy in proportion to what he 
received. 


The interpretation of sharp metal objects as money is commonplace. Ibn Shahin 
attributes it to al-Kirmani, the author of the oldest Arabic dreambook, and 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, the Twelfth Imam (nos. 5137 and 5140 bis). 


Cuirass (195a) 


8 uh IG Aus Xa 8l al с у 355 LG Loi ge (gl) Os ebal ILS 


* BN arabe 2745, fol. 195a: c 5544! uu 233 594—2 wold Шаа coer) 8l al T3) «Là 
заа а Iai OLS gly Yles y Us. Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 114b: 4453 8l al созул GLa 
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The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams of a cuirass will marry a powerful, beautiful 


and passionate woman with money that whoever marries her will inherit altogether; 
and if he was poor he will become rich." 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 113, 27—114, 1) is different: 


gàv 15т ttc, бт Evedvoato 7 £üpe Gopaxa ror Aopiktov, харђоєтол ёл\ блоћғіс 
t&v £x0póv avTOD Kal TAOUTHGEL dvaAóyos TOD Bápouc TOD Өоракос. 


If someone dreams that he put on or found a breastplate, he will rejoice over the 


destruction of his enemies and will become wealthy by analogy to the weight of 
the breastplate. 


Cf. also Drexl 204, 21-22: 


"Бау iðn тїс, öt ebpev T] eünópnoe Өфрака tor Аоріклоу, £oprjoet xpvoitov 
Kat TAOVTOV pe tà TOALNS афоВос. 


If someone dreams that he found or procured a breastplate, he will find through 
his daring gold and wealth without fear. 


Coats of mail for arms = uavikéAia (195b) 


Lory y ohie osi le; Gane GLI eL sly oe sobre! odli 
The Nasara said: “Whoever dreams of mail armor for the arms will become 


closely associated with two powerful and mighty men; and probably the 
interpretation of this dream refers to his son or brother.” 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 114, 7-8) is: 


el бё <évedvoato> тб Aeyóneva pavikéAua кой xepikvnpióag, eoprioet yapav 
кой OTEPPOTHTA EV toig 600A01G AVTOD. 


If «he put on» a coat of mail for the arms and legs, he will find joy and steadfastness 
in his servants. 


язады Гава GIS hy УСА s LH eas All s) ss Slog 8 4 à cula dae 
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Hemorrhage (203b) 


OG eias slate log saos Ge all go 45] gly ces Gobet! aL 
Шо 346555 dua 422 ыа 
The Nasara said: “If someone dreams that blood is flowing from his body and 


sees the wounds of his flesh, he will obtain good bodily health and increase his 
money." 


The interpretations in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 61, 3-5) in this case are similar: 
£áv тїс l6n кат буар, ӧт Gnd лАтүйс ý pevoemws xatappei oiua ёруӨроїуоу tà 
рата аото? Ñ Tag odpkac, eoprjoet xpuoiov аублоүоу тоў катарру&утос 
Giwatos. 

If someone dreams that because of a wound or a discharge blood is flowing and 


reddening his clothes or flesh, he will find gold in proportion to the <amount of> 
blood that flowed. 


The interpretation of blood as money is commonplace. In the same chapter, 
al-Dinawari also attributes it to the Muslim dream interpreters (BN arabe 
2745, fol. 203b). The interpretation of blood as money occurs in Artemidoros 
as well (1.33, Pack 42, 6; i.61, Pack 67, 24). 


Being crucified (205a) 


Hs des 919 all ууш phe Cs sess l sls Ge soled! alla 
exl «is Jn oL аза cd clay clog ZV) узду ilu y X JE 
YL JU GL slas pal USE US (61) Gey 4з Spe {5с уа 

«Шз sal aga руз Аалз 


The Nasara said: “If someone dreams that he was crucified on the walls of a city 
and the people were looking at him, he will obtain a lofty position and sovereignty 
and both the powerful and the weak will be in his power. And if blood was 
streaming from him, his subjects will benefit from him. And if someone dreams 
that he was eating the flesh of a crucified person he will obtain money and profit 
from one of the leaders.” 


Interpretations in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 54, 20—55, 3) that are similar are 
more or less commonplace, since the Christian interpretation of the crucifixion 
in al-Dinawari is similar to the Muslim one (BN arabe 2745, fol . 204b-204a). 
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The ultimate source of the interpretation of crucifixion as meaning a lofty 
position, glory, and wealth is in Artemidoros ii.53, Pack 183, 6-21, and especially 
iv.49, Pack 276, 6: 


спиоіуоутос TOD 6okeiv £otaupóo0at SdEav кої Evmoptav’ Sd€av рёу Sia tò 
QwnAótatov eivat TOV ёстаороџрёуох, eUnopiav ёё ёлй то TOAAODS TPEdELV 
OlOVO’UG. 

Crucifixion dreams signify honor and wealth; honor, because the crucified person 
is in a very high position, and wealth because he provides food for many birds of 
prey. 


ПІ. Interpretations According to the Byzantines (Rum) 


The hair of the dreamer’ s wife was cut (78a) 


Foal at sli ed Le phate 43] pol Cal 93 Sh (gl у Oe eol тЫ; (The Rim 
said: “If someone dreams that locks of his wife’s hair were cut off, she will 
never give birth to a child”). 

There is a different interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 217, 10-26), 
where cutting a woman's hair is interpreted as divorce or death. 


Suckling the milk of your wife (104a-b) 


азу, Ye JUS // Gl ol ув Uo еа e I Ls (Whoever 
dreams that he was suckling milk from his wife will obtain money and profit). 
The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 79, 13-19) is similar: 


£i бё 151, OTL £xpátei TOV расӨфу avtc Kal Eb€uate уйла, yapàv neyáAnv 
Koperta £v TH EVLAVTO EKELVO, аАА& kat N yovi exeivn реүблос ovyxaprioetat 
AVTO' EL бё тото тїс TOD KOLVOD Лао? 161, eoprioet nAoUtov EvLADOLOV Ékaotog 
£v tÔ ETLITHSEVLATL ALTOD: £i SE SODAS iðn toto, EAEvOEpOdTAL тоаҳёоҳ, ei SE 
TTOXÓG, TAOVTNOEL. 


If he dreams that he held her breasts and squeezed out milk, he will have great joy 
during that year, and that woman will also have a great share in <the dreamer’s> 


? Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 65a: Lan jg YLe JL >41 yolk al pal Gul Gatto! суа Ag oll HG. 
(The Кот said: “If someone dreams that he was suckling the son of his wife, he will obtain money 
and раіп.”). 
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joy. If a commoner dreams this, he will find wealth, each in his own trade, for one 
year. If a slave dreams this, he will soon be freed, and if a pauper, he will become 
wealthy. 


The interpretation of a woman’s milk as money is commonplace, since al- 
Dinawari also attributes it to the Muslim dream interpreters (BN arabe 2745, 
fol. 104a). It also occurs in Artemidoros i.16, Pack 25, 4-6. Cf. also a different 
interpretation in Drexl 78, 10-11: ёбу тїс iðn, От 0nAáGet Apoev буӨролӧс 
тїс fj «тос, 6£opiog Eig OVAAKTV yevrioetat (If someone dreams that he 
or some other man was nursing a male child, he will be placed in bonds in 
prison). 


Milking a cow and drinking her milk (104b) 


Ols 321 lane JS ol GG Wadd os LÀ 9 545 М 10615 ол eg dI dG 


The Rum said: “If someone dreams that he milked a cow and drank her milk, if he 
is a slave he will be freed and if he is poor he will become rich." 


Similar interpretations in Oneirocriticon (Drexl 190, 22-28): 


el бё iðn, Ot. GuéAyer Boóv xai niver tod yaAaKtos, £i év ёоть бо%Аос, 
ёлелубєро®%та, кой ows кАпроуоџлоел TOV оікоу toU 6£onótov T] thv óeonotetav 
охото? Anyetat, ei ёё to) коуо? Aaob, eoprjoet yapàv Kal GyYaAAtaot peiGova 
ò Baotreds ёду iðn toUto, єїс дарау Kal GyAAALAGW а®то® ёстол то®то. 


If someone dreams that he milks a cow and drinks her milk, if he is a slave, he 
will be freed, and will possibly inherit the household of his master or receive his 
<master’s> authority; if he is a commoner, he will find great joy and exultation; if 
a king dreams this, it will be <a sign of> joy and exultation. 


This interpretation is commonplace. According to al-Dinawari, the Muslims 
also interpret the milk of the cow as money (BN arabe 2745, fol. 104b).'? A 
Muslim interpretation that is very close to the one in the Oneirocriticon can be 
found in Ibn Shahin, no. 5693: 


P all зз ei ЈА ЈО 9 Xil cua 8 RI od ууа! JLi (The Muslims said: 
“The milk of the cow means abundance throughout the year, lawful money and a natural disposition 
for religion.") 
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c (35335 Ghee lae GUS gl Lad Ge Gps Lge GI 6! у Gey 
ез | pada GIS Gly 22 ala ys Gà GIS Oly aden | aba GIS 5! 5 oF ge 

Беу 
And if someone dreams that he milks <a cow> and drinks her milk, if he is a 
slave he will be freed and will marry the daughter of his master. If he is poor he 


will become rich, and if he is rich his wealth will increase. If he is one of the lowly 
people, he will become one of the mighty.'' 


Collecting cow dung (117b) 


ҰШ JU eU part Sls yl y dI SAI pone ALS ly be ag 1 olla 

b Al Gan Us суа УА JL 
The Rum said: “Whoever dreams that he collected the dung of cows and the 
droppings of goats will obtain money from an honorable man. And if he gathered 


the dung of bulls, he will obtain happiness. And if he sat on the manure he will 
receive money from some of his relatives. 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 190, 28-29) is similar: 


gàv iðn tic, öt Guvayer кӧлроу PoEtav, EVPTOEL TAODTOV бло peyvotüvov 
GvaAoyov trio kórpov. 


If someone dreams, that he is collecting cow dung, he will find wealth from 
noblemen by analogy to the dung. 


Al-Dinawari does not give Muslim interpretations for this particular dream. 
However, the interpretation of dung as money can be found in the dreambook 
of Ibn Qutayba (Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 52b): JI go! Lacs al ә IR adl s 
Shes 8 Aad 5 Jigal Lal S aul sl s La SL AT GUAS g (The cow is years and its 
flesh is money, and likewise its dung, and all kinds of manure is money, and 
human excrement is also money). 


!! [n this paragraph, Ibn Shahin repeats whole phrases from the dreambook of Ibn Qutayba 
(d. 889). Cf. Yahuda ar. 196, fol. 52b: 15 3) зал! Lal co às s 8 483 alas I gly гул 
эуез alse J) Liz sla 5l Le US gly GLa pas jl 1 ia (If someone dreams that he was 
milking a cow and drank her milk, he will become rich if he is poor, and his social standing will 
become loftier. If he is wealthy, he will add more riches to his wealth and power). 
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IV. Interpretations According to Both the Christians (Nasara) and the 
Byzantines (Rum) 


Adulterylfornication [zina] (168a) 


“адаи 1А Jo Lal) оу GI ly oo pala soleil! cll y 


The Nasara and the Rum said: “Whoever dreams that he was committing adultery 
with a harlot / an adultress, evil or temptation will befall him." 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 77, 9-13) is different: 


Kal ócov ovvouciáGet тїс кат буар ётоіролс yuvai&t, тосо®тоу NAOUTHOEL 
$UAóKoou 0G Qv: Ext BE TOV EVAGBAV кой суаҳорттфу toto giç yuv крімєтол. 
gàv iðn тїс, бт OVVOVOLAGE nópvn, at&rjoet LEV eig TOV nAoUtov aÙtoÙ, EE 
aductac бё. 


In proportion to how much someone copulates with courtesans in his dream, he 
will become that wealthy, if he is a man of the world. But for pious men and 
ascetics this «dream» is interpreted as sorrow. If someone dreams that he copulated 
with a prostitute, his wealth will grow, but through injustice. 


Deflowering a slave girl (181a) 


La 55S. lja JE clyde йз ОАЗА Gl ly уа oll y ie Lidl IL 
Axa oll uà 


The Nasara and the Rum said: “Whoever dreams that he deflowered a virgin slave 
girl, harm and adversity will befall him throughout that year." 


The interpretation in the Oneirocriticon (Drexl 79, 6-9) is different: 


Ебу тїс 1ӧт, От cvvovoiaoe napOÉvo, £i LEV ёст. BacuAebc, eoprioet уарас 
Kal £niuuiag trj; APOTHS AVTOD TO лллрора, ei ёё то? KOLVOD Aao0, £oprjoet 
TLOVTOV ELooBov ano £50voiac. 


If someone dreams that he copulated with a virgin, if he is king, he will find joy 
and fulfillment of his greatest desire; if he is a commoner, he will find wealth 
together with sorrow through <someone in> authority. 


02 1 chose the reading of Esad Efendi 1833, fol. 97a, 1. 11, instead of the reading in BN arabe 
2745: 4235 1 ju JL [sic]. 


APPENDIX 4: WORDS IN THE ONEIROCRITICON 
UNATTESTED IN OTHER GREEK TEXTS 


This list contains the words marked by Drexl as unattested in Greek dictionaries 
in his /ndex Rerum et Verborum Potiorum appended to the critical edition (pp. 
243-65). The explanations in Latin were copied from Drexl. The explanations 
in Greek were copied from Koukoules' review of the critical edition in 
Laographia 9 (1926), pp. 285-92. The explanations in English are mine. The 
following abbreviations were used: 


A = words occurring in Drexl’s critical apparatus 

* = words absent from all dictionaries, or occurring in dictionaries with 
no references to texts other than the Oneirocriticon.. 

K = words included in Kriaras, Lexiko tes Mesaionikes Hellenikes 
Démédous Grammateias 1100-1669, 13 vols. to date (Thessaloniki, 
1968—)with references to texts other than the Oneirocriticon. 

А = words included in D. Démétrakos, Mega Lexikon tes Hellenikes Glossés 
(Athens, 1936-1950) with references to texts other than the Oneiro- 
criticon. 

T = words included in E. Trapp et al., Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitát, 


besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderts. 2 vols. to date (Vienna, 1994-96) 
(a-5voavxevoc). The words starting from n (only ўлотолуеороу 
from this list) were published in JÓB 35 (1985), pp. 149-70. The 
remaining words (from ёорғеостік@с on) were checked against the 
list of the dictionary's unpublished entries containing references to 
the Oneirocriticon. I would like to thank Professor Trapp for kindly 
making available to me his work in progress. 
LS = Liddell and Scott 


I did not indicate that the word was included in K, A or T if the only reference 
given was the Oneirocriticon. ^ sometimes included the word without reference 
to a text, or gave a single reference to the Oneirocriticon but implied that the 
word also occurs elsewhere. In this case I indicated the word was included in 
the dictionary. Finally, I did not indicate that the word is included in either K 
or A whenever the meaning given by the dictionary did not coincide with the 
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meaning in the Oneirocriticon. The last 47 words of the list (from ópyntào 
on) could not be checked with K, since the dictionary is still incomplete. 


aya8orpayéw 144, 19 AT 

бүуөрнос 22, 6A: 87, 26A ATK 

àóvvanóo 42, 7A: 42, 25A A:dóvvauéo-dóvvató T 

dOavatéouar (бёдаустібонол?) 84, 26А Л:адауатдо=по tiva 
a8avatovT 

aKatevodos 132, 19 A 

GAEKtopic (*aAEKtpvavic A) 236, 17 LS (T) 

àAováosàAXodo 162, 2A LS (T) 


*дуслӨв^отос non combustus 9, 9 
*davaArAatto 11, ЗА 


GvanAnuuopo intrans. 137, 7 T 
@уатАлоу stragulum laneum 204, 17 TK: s.v. *àvanAap£a." A: s.v. 
“ауатАл" 

*avtikatavevo 73, 21 

буофаусіс iterata textura 179, 25 ^ 

&nónAvoig 179, 19: 180, 6: 180, 26 AT 

*ü&rootoAiKtov (GxootoAtKÓv) vestimentum itinerarium? 115, 25: 116, 19: 
204, 15 

BaovxaAta (=Воъкбллоу) 153, 1A See T s.v. *kauxdAtov." 

BouBas (=ВарВоё) 154, 23A AT 


*Воотос 207, 11A (instead of Воғлос, which appears in Drexl’s main text) 
yYóAavov (yada.ov) odoramenti genus 19, 5 AT 
*yAvoxokaAapnov locus loto consitus 165, 5 


үлокоётс 162, 19 КТ 
боасотріҳос 111, 5 КАТ 
оағтё о 131, 16A АТ 


ó1a0£tnoig 131, 18A 

d.aretaCw intrans. =(per)volo 123, 28: 234, 17 

6waQopóxpotoc 117, ІА А s.v. “dtadopdxpous.” 

ówvopnia dolus 99, 12 K 

dtexPatew =00ёбуо (neogr. avyata, vid. G. №. Chatzidakis in Eztotruovik] 
'Елєтпрїс tov E0viko) Haveziotnutov. ` Ev’ АӨт\уоїс 1911, с. 92) 
114, 24А 

*§umAov (=dutAoic) 88, 4A: 115, 6 
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pocia (=ӧрӧсос̧) 177, 20 KT 

борғастко 117, 19A K 

*£yxanvog fumificus 119, 27 

Eloxdoutotc (nisi forte legendum est скортісиос seu скорліслс) = deminutio 
126, 2° 129, 5. 


The text should be corrected to read either £Lokójuotg (see K, s.v. “eloxouiGw”) or 
£l OKOPTLOLOV, a reading which is supported by an equivalent Arabic passage. 


ёкрїб®уоф 160, 6A KA 

žurio 138, 24 

*evõotéw 42, 9A 

£5nAóo (cf. neogr. EnAwvw) 101, 24: 212, 6 KA 

EntAwPaouat=lepra inficior 35,4 

Entnots (óntnoig) 98, 6A 

*ebap£oxonat 207, 21А 

£onópnoig 140, 17A ^ 

*£xO0ponaxia 195, 28 

*CatpikiCw schachis ludo 192, 28 

бо?ла sagum 177, 1 К (ПросӨцкес, топос 8) 

*Cvyootd8utov = bilanx 161, 12 

*Tnaonveopov = iecur et pulmo (cf. ta скотофлєроуа, vocem Cretensibus 
adhuc usitatam, ortam ex о(о)кфт = ўлар et ф^єроуі = nAEUdVI = 
RVELOVL = nve&Ouov) 51, 16: 191, 6 

*OnAaots (OnAavotic) 76, 10A 


- 


16100avax£o (i6100avatóo) 96, 11: 110, 2 T 
totovpynua 236, 10A ^ 

*káußa (xaupà, xapóv, каиб) vestimenti genus 114, 26A 
xavompia 128, 5A T 

*kavotpla (KavTPLA, KAVTPLG, KavOTPLA) = ustio 46,5: 173, 27 
кирімібо 197, 11 | КА 


*kAonoonopta = concubitus furtivus 53, 18: 70, 1 

кӧоҳћа (“cocla” in versione Lat.; cf. xóxAa&-calculus, lapillus) 33, 18 
Koukoules, р. 291: "KóyAa giva оу calculus, lapillus, @АА& Bodie Xn, кбу1с 
0g100yov Gvtipovion ретй ai8óAnc кої civikfio реАбмтс, 5t’ fig EBadov тйс 
Oops Kal тйс ВАєфор1бас TOV офӨолцоу, GAAWS YOAAGS kot KOYAOG KATH TOV 
ресоїоуа Agyopévn." 

крісшоу (крісішо, TO)=decretum 91, 6 K 

*Aeutocopnaota (Aeitoompatia) 67, 16 

*Agovtótekvov 220, бА 
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Aextove intrans. 67, 19 KA 
*LEVKOOLONPE оу (ап Ae&ukooiónpatov?) 182, 18А 
Anudopo1=lippus fio 33, 8 A 
дубу 177, 9: 180, 17: 215, 25 KA 


*AunónovAog (ALVTONOVAL) avis 235, 9: 235, 18. 
Drex! adds in parenthesis: “okay ап колос? Cf. Herwerden s.v. KoAotóg et 
vocem KAGyorovAl apud Hepitem, Lexicon Hellenogall." In the abridgment of the 
Oneirocriticon in Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 we read the following (fol. 129r, col. 1):O 
Kopag yépovta ndoi лололбу, Eévov, ттоўбу kai Adipapyov, TapanAnoiws dé 
кої о énoy. This corresponds to Drexl 235, 10-18, which concludes with the 
interpretation of AunónovAoc (235, 17-18). Based on this evidence, it is reasonable 
to suppose that AunónovAogc is Exoy, a bird indeed known to have a mournful 


song). 
ywayevtpia saga 223, 11 KA 
uaxtotnc 42, 22A K s.v. “роҳістђс.” 
ue£yaAóQnpoq 157, 28 T 


*ueyaAóQ 31, 15 A 
*ueOvouóg 152, 11 
*uezayvoota 83, 12A 


uetptooig 201, 18 T 
*uevókiopa 101, 12A 
ит\бїкарт1оу herbae species 161, 20 ^ 


*сбокош бодот 144, 19A 

*uroðoroićw 176, 6 

*woðonoita 176, 13.15 

uoUAtov tumultus 112, 3 K 

v£QG'1 brevi (de tempore futuro) 32, 10: 38, 21: 58,4 KA 
*OALyOd0E0¢ 230, 23 
óAvyoGota 34, 7: 47, 2: 85, 25 
омуоботтос 121, 27 
óAvyóGoog 33, 6: 48, 21 p. 
OALYOKOOLLOG 202, 16 
*ólyónAovtog 154, 25: 227, 25 
*оМуүбфотос 130, 1: 131, 9 
*óváypa 184, 22 

*oEumdAros 15, ІА 

*ópyntào 207, 16A 
*oopokonéo 185, 6 


ял чл 
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*Symoicseynois 159, 24A 

*Oyntos -eyntóg 159, 23A: 206, 22A 

*raAovóáGkiv (naod) dulcedo 198,4 

*nEpiok£Atopao tegumentum femorum interius 70, 3: 88, 8: 115, 17.20: 
116, 19 

*TEPOLKOLAVLKLOV (TEPOLKOLOVLOKLV)=manica Persico more confecta? 179, 
1 


Koukoules, p. 291: “Iepoikia fjoav ueta&otà 0фбсрата, &5 av kateokeváčovto 
YALIOVES xXpuconépotkog HLGALOTA Хітоуіскос буафёретол kat оло Лёоутос TOD 
Tpappatixod (Xpov. 224.17): Отау Aotnov ó ' Aypet Аёүп ÖT “тб TEPOLKOLAVLKLOV 
tod broKapioov Eig katáctaotv Kal oúvačtv то? Biov кріуетол” évvogt óxi 
manicam Persico more confectam, GAAG tò рауіклоу TOD nepotkiou tovtov”). In 
later Greek astronomical texts the word nepoikiov means “pocket”; see Tihon, 
“Tables islamiques à Byzance,” no. 6. 


nétaoic 122, 27A T 
піаусіс pinguedo 68, 7: 190, 11р. T 
*лобӧлороу (лодбАоороу) pedica 233, 1 
*лобортоу soccus 176, 4 

*л01ӧ0 intr. = qualitatem habeo 211, 24: 213, 10 sq. 
*лоАоєболластос 226, 16 

*noAuGonuov 14, 6A 

*noAvGontoc 9, 21: 132, 12 

*лолоолАос 228, 22 

NOAVTEKVOW 49, 2A A 
MPOKOPLOIG exsequiae 83, 24 T 
*npoo£vUxitng sacerdos 92, 1A: 92, 4 

*роҳобтс (Ртх®бт;?) 165, 12A 

pawito 180, 6A ^ 
piywoic algor 147, 18 ^ 
*сорартос (=cayudpioc) 185, 24A 
*caxaponAako0c 206, 10 


ona8iCw gladio seu bacillo ferio 71, 22 sq. ^ 
слодсџос (=oraðéa) 71, 26: ^ 
*onavóoupoc tenuem caudam habens 111, 3 

ovvegavantw 122,2 T 


*ovventyaipa 109, 9 
*owPdpiov supparum? 115, 5A 
*тєтралёб1Аос (tetpanéðovioc?) quattuor soleis ferreis munitus 
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*тбокамібо pilo equitans ludo 112, 21 sq. A s.v. "xoovkaviGo." 
tovtov tibiale 198, 8: 218, 17 T 

*tpikepatoc 189, 16 

*1punóg (puuóg?) 12, 26А 

*96poxo£o 114, 19 sqq. 

*0дроҳоїа 144, 20 

*onopy£o otiosus sum 141, 13 


onónotog irriguus 96, 25 T 
фарибклсса 223, 11 T 
* pOUPKLGLG suspensio ex cervicibus 54, 9 

фотроу (фотду) 97, 9 sq. ^ 


*xapivo (ҳарібо) 83, 2: 117, 17.25 

Х@сбїос (xácógoc, yacógzóc, xaoetótog) 115, 3: 170, 13: 177, 8: 204, 15 
The translation suggested by Drexl is *textum sericum." However, the Oneirocriticon 
itself clarifies the meaning of the word twice: £i ёё iðn тїс tò totoUtov «xapóór», 
бт хбобіоу Ty, eüptjoet тАо%тоу ёЁ бубрфу novnpav 61 то EE Epiov xvvonotápov 
eivai aùtò (115, 2-4); тё бё ало Epiov кбсторос Tj tv GAA@V toi xácóia 
Awpata ... (170, 12-13). The word khazz in Arabic has a number of meanings. 
Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , gives: ух А certain kind of cloth..., well known..., 
woven of wool and silk: and also a kind of cloth entirely of silk; ... or it is the 
name of a certain beast [thought by Golius to be the beaver]: and afterwards 
applied to the cloth made of its fur....” The last definition confirms the meaning of 
Х@об1ос as textile ёё Epiov kxvvonotápov and £& Epiov Kdotopos given in the 


Oneirocriticon. T 
vevó6ópuopoog 225,2 ^ 
yevõopavtacia 158, 6A A 


wiytov digiti extrema pars 
(cf. vocem тү yiya eadem significatione adhuc Cretensibus Mytilenaeis 
etc usitatam) 46, 22 


Other unattested words not listed by Drexl 


ovotov 170, 14 ff. 
Drexl gives the meaning of this word as "vestis talaris". I believe, however, that 
the word goes back to the Arabic washi (multi-colored ornamentation, embroidery; 
embroidered or painted fabric). This meaning is also warranted by the context 
(Drexl 170, 15-17). 


noiwaAvotnc-punitor 129, 18 
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116, 145 

inebriation 345-351 

intestines 58 

Introduction to Astrology 8 

iron 248, 328-331 

irtakaba 205 

irtakaba ma‘siyatan 236 

Isaac 247 

Ishmaelites 403 

Ishmael the doctor 412 

Islamic dream interpretation 16, 19 

Islamic eschatology 259 

Islamic law 16, 147, 323 

Isma'il 247 

Isma‘il b. al-Ash‘ath 29 

isnad (chain of authorities) 34, 199, 371, 
375, 378 

Istifan b. Basil, translator from Greek into 
Arabic 416 

Italy 231-232 


Jabariyya 287 

Jabir al-Maghribi 29, 220 

Jabir b. Hayyan 403 

Jacob (Old Testament) 247 

Jacob of Edessa 242 

Ja‘far al-Sàdiq 29, 157, 440, 459 

Jagaddeva 20, 45-46 

jallad 225 

Jamasb 141, 245, 312 

Janus Cornarius 4 

Jesus Christ 145, 146, 183, 198, 199, 200, 
247, 267, 269-285, 288, 356, 357, 452 

Jewish dream interpretation 85, 129, 133, 
169, 235, 388 

Jews 238, 243, 245, 290, 327 

jihad 356 

John Chrysostom 3, 393 

John Geometres 393 

John Italos 1 

John of Damascus 393, 413 

John of the Ladder 3, 88 
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John the Baptist 247 

John the Grammarian 397, 424 

Joseph (New Testament ) 21, 42, 44, 161, 
163, 238, 239 

Joseph (Old Testament) 21, 53, 131, 154, 
162, 163, 164, 167, 228, 236, 238, 247, 
358-363, 451 

Judaism 51, 241, 290, 326-327 

judgements 146, 147 

judges 125, 126, 146, 147, 148, 247, 332- 
335, 457 

julep 65, 77, 346, 406 

Jupiter 9, 223, 224, 254 


Ka‘ba 75, 186, 187, 202, 203, 234 

Kalila wa-Dimna, see Stephanités kai 
Ichnélatés 

Kallinikos III, patriarch of Constantinople 
106-107 

kamelaukion 337 

kampanon 335 

kara 74 

Karatzas, Nikolaos 103 

katholikos 286 

katib 225 

kephalaion 188-189, 190, 236 

kephalé 185, 188-189, 190, 192, 236 

Kethabha dhe-Pushshak Helmé 245 

Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'àwiya 425 

khatib (preacher) 290 

khutba (Friday sermon) 147, 148, 290-292, 
297 

killing 149, 449 

Kimon 3 

kings 57, 170, 182, 198-203, 247, 299 

Kisrà 167 

Kitab al-aghani 249 

Kitab al-buldan 403 

Kitab al-Dala'il, see Book of Signs 

Kitab al-dustur fi al-ta‘bir 132 

Kitab al-fihrist 17, 51, 136, 138, 243, 400, 
413 

Kitab al-habib 425 

Kitab al-ishara ila ‘ilm al-‘ibadra 133 

Kitab al-isharat fi “ilm al-‘ibarat 29, 133 


Kitab al-Qddiri fi al-ta‘bir 27, 133-134 

Kitab al-ta‘bir 132 

Kitab mugarmat al-ri ya 30 

Kitab ta‘bir al-riv ya 24, 25 

Kitab tafsir al-manàmát min al-nujum 8 

Kitab tahàwil sini al-mawalid, see Peri tës 
ton eton enallages 

klibanion 77 

knife 248 

known person 125 

kochla 65, 67, 69, 77, 468 

Kollar, Adam František (Colarius) 13-15, 
17, 24 

Kosmas, alchemist 401 

Koukoules 63, 68 

Ktesias of Knidos 378 


lakes 441-442 

Lambeck, Peter 11-13 

language of the Oneirocriticon 22, 63-90, 
124 

Latin translations of the Oneirocriticon 
111-119 

lead 328-331 

leader, leadership, see ra’s, rais, riyása, 
kephalé 

Lebanon 404 

left side 238 

legitimate wives 21 

legs 83 

Lemerle, Paul 422 

Leo (sign of the Zodiac) 398 

Leo Choirosphaktes 397, 424 

Leo Katakylas 426 

Leo the Mathematician 385, 424 

Leo Tuscus 4, 10, 17, 39, 40, 94, 115, 121, 
122, 125, 127, 434 

Leo VI, emperor 4, 61, 62, 411-412, 424, 
428 

letters 76 

lexicography, Arabic 144, 186 

Liber Thesauri Occulti 38, 112-114, 116, 
127, 445-450 

lice 101, 102, 437-438 

Life of Aesop 393 
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light 303 

lightning 450 

lioness 247, 455 

liturgy 297 

Liutprand of Cremona 410 

liver 58 

loan words 65, 67, 69-73 

locusts 357-359 

Loewenklau, Johann (Johannes 
Leunclavius) 5-10, 12, 17, 108, 110, 
113, 116, 120 

Lucian 393, 423 

lunar dreambooks 242, 394 

lychnos 364 

lypopoulos 468 


Macedonian Renaissance 5, 392, 422 

Magdalino, Paul 397, 424 

Magians 6 

magic 394, 409-411 

magos 327-328 

malak 200 

malik 200 

Mandané 378 

Mango, Cyril 414-415 

manikelia 77 

Manuel Komnenos, emperor 1, 109, 112, 
115 

Manuel Paleologos, emperor 142 

Manuel Philes 393 

manuscript illustrations 103 

maqam 291 

Marcellae, fortress 398 

Mardaites 404 

Marianos the monk 425 

marriage 64, 149 

Mars 9, 223, 224 

martyrdom 265, 267, 274, 339, 355, 356, 
366 

martyrs 21, 315 

Marwan I, caliph 377 

Mary, mother of Christ 42, 161, 163, 238, 
271, 338 

Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik 380 
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Master of the Post 179 

maulà 201 

Maurice, emperor 425 

mawali 220 

Maximus the Confessor 393 

measles 406, 420, 421 

measures 146, 147 

Mecca 75, 186, 202, 234, 249, 266, 267, 
276, 376 

medicine 9-11, 14, 16, 73, 92, 112, 130, 
243, 244, 245, 250, 394, 406-407, 412, 
428, 435-436 

Menander, poet 129, 198, 201, 353 

Menander, priest of Zeus 180 

Mercurius 406 

Mercury 9, 223, 224 

meteorology 404-405, 424 

Methodoi pséphophorias diaphoron 
hypotheseón astronomikon 399-400 

metropolitans 286 

Michael III, emperor 413 

Michael VIII Paleologos, emperor 409 

Michael Andreopoulos 420 

Michael Attaleiates 4 

Michael of Ephesos 1 

Michael Synkellos 420 

mihrab 186, 377 

miliaresia 4 

military manuals 426-428 

milk 247, 248, 454, 455, 456, 463 

milk of a woman 462-463 

milking 247, 248, 463, 454 

minaret 320 

minbar (pulpit) 290, 291, 292, 297-299, 375 

Modern Greek dialects 64 

modios 333 

Mogenet, Joseph 396 

monasteries 307 

monastic cells 307 

monastic tonsure 304-319 

monks 99, 247, 251, 253-254, 269, 285, 
286, 304-319, 457 

moon (phases of the moon when a dream 
was dreamt) 153 
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moon 1, 8, 48, 49, 51, 215, 217-222, 223, 
224, 228 

Moses 247 

mosques 148, 289, 324-325, 351 

MS Ambros. gr. 592 (O 94 sup) (A) 36, 109, 

121, 123, 124, 242, 392, 393 

MS Ankara /sm. Saib Sincer 1, 4501 23, 26- 

27, 130, 243 

MS Ar. yazma 4726 (Istanbul University 

Library) 135-136, 141 

MS Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1275 8, 427 

MS Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1350 8, 427 

MS Athen. Bibl. Nat. 1493 410 

MS Athos, Iviron 4285.165 36, 39, 104, 
111, 121, 392, 393 

MS Baroccianus 206 98 

MS Berlin Q.968 117, 434 

MS Berol. gr. 168 8 

MS Berol. gr. 171 (Phil. gr. 1575) (B) 37, 
40, 109, 392 

MS BL Additicius 8240 37, 103-105, 394 

MS BL Or 4434 237-240, 252, 362 

MS BL Or. 6262 28 

MS BN arabe 2742 13, 15, 18, 19, 23, 24 

MS BN arabe 2744 13, 24 

MS BN arabe 2745 27, 243, 246; several 
instances in 150-167, 168-236, 256-352, 
353-374, 375-391 

MS BN francais 1317 4, 447 

MS BN français 1553 117 

MS Bodleian Digby 103 39, 59, 116, 122, 
434 

MS Bononiensis (Bibl. Univ.) 3632 10, 36, 
40, 59, 102-103, 111, 145, 151, 394, 408 

MS Borbon. gr. 356 (Ш.Е.34) 36, 110-111, 
121, 122, 392 

MS Cantabrig. (Trinity College) gr. 1386 
(O 8.11, 6102) 10, 36, 40, 111, 121, 394 

MS Digby 103, see Bodleian Digby 103 

MS Edessa 50 245 

MS Esad Efendi 1833 27, 28, 242, 243; 
several instances in 150-167, 168-236, 
256-352, 353-374, 375-391 

MS Hierosol. (of St. Sabbas) gr. 555 37, 40, 
111, 121, 394 
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MS Hierosol. (of the Patriarchate) gr. 220 

37, 40, 111, 121, 394 

MS Holkham 290 401 

MS Laurent. Plut. 28, 13 405 

MS Laurent. Plut. 28, 34 398, 405, 412 

MS Laurent. Plut. 87, 8 3, 15, 151 

MS Leidens. Voss. 49 (L) 36, 39, 40, 108, 

123, 142, 151, 392, 431 

MS Marc. gr. 299 35, 39, 107, 394, 401- 

402, 403 

MS Marc. gr. 335 404 

MS Marc. gr. 608 2, 242 

MS Mardin 418 242 

MS Mutinensis (Bibliot. Estense di 
Modena) gr. 85 (III, C, 6) 394 

MS Neapol. 11.C.33, olim 34 406, 408 

MS Paris. gr. 2315 8 

MS Paris. gr. 2417 8 

MS Paris. gr. 2419 10, 35, 40, 59, 109, 110, 
111, 120, 121, 142, 145, 151, 394, 408, 
410, 427, 431 

MS Paris. gr. 2427 40, 110, 120, 121, 392, 
408 

MS Paris. gr. 2494 410 

MS Paris. gr. 2511 (P) 8, 35, 40, 109, 120, 
121, 123, 125, 394 

MS Paris. gr. 2538 37, 104, 110, 119, 121, 
122, 392 

MS Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 3, 4, 15, 35, 39, 
40, 92-98,104, 107, 114, 127, 151, 392, 
393, 431-444 

MS Patmiacus 171 175 

MS Patmiacus 6 3, 38 

MS Petropolitanus Bibl. Acad. scient. 
graec. 161 38, 40, 105, 394 

MS Taurinensis C.VII.10 (B.VI.12) 405 

MS Vat. gr. 1056 8, 400 

MS Vat. gr. 1594 396 

MS Vat. gr. 342 8, 427 

MS Vat. gr. 573 8, 35, 40, 43, 70, 96, 98, 
104, 114 230-231, 242, 297, 304-305, 
313-319, 392, 393, 432, 433, 437, 438, 
450 

MS Vindob. med. gr. 20 11 

MS Vindob. med. gr. 30 11 
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MS Vindob. phil. gr. 108 411 

MS Vindob. phil. gr. 115 398 

MS Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 111 (R) 11, 
35, 40, 93, 108, 122, 392 

MS Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 162 (S)12, 
35, 40, 104, 108, 392, 393 

MS Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 287 (T) 12, 
37, 108, 121, 123, 124, 394 

MS Vindob. philos. et philol. gr. 297 (У) 6, 
7, 8, 9,12, 37, 40, 108, 110, 121, 392 

MS Wolfenbüttel Guelpherb. lat. 2917 39, 
122 

MS Yahuda ar. 196 23, 26, 96, 126, 153, 
243; several instances in 150-167, 168- 
236, 256-352, 353-374, 375-391 

MS Zagora 89 37, 40, 105-107, 145, 151, 
392 

mu'adhdhin 253 

Mu'àwiya, caliph 410 

mud 441 

Muhallab b. Abi Sufra 380 

Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi'i 179, 180 

Muhammad b. Mangli 425 

Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Ràzi, see al- 
Razi 

Muhammad, Prophet 34, 57, 131, 147, 148, 
202, 220, 234, 243, 248, 249, 250, 252, 
270-271, 273, 276-278, 284, 305, 382, 
387, 451 

Muntakhab al-kalam fi tafsir al-ahlam, see 
al-Muntakhab 

murabitun (the bound ones) 313 

muscles 76 

Muslim 6 

Muslim taboos 340-351, 352 

Mystéria tou Apomasar 7, 34 


nabidh 347, 348 

nape 197 

Nasara 245, 246, 248, 271 

Near Eastern dream interpretation 129, 169, 
378 

Nebuchadezzar 167 

Nemesius 242 
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Neo-Syriac language 239 

neoteroi 399 

Neugebauer, Otto 396 

New Testament 3, 4, 68, 79, 80, 82, 88, 91, 
259, 269, 277, 289, 290, 336, 353-374; 
see also Gospel; corruptions in the New 
Testament, see tahrif 

Nicholas the monk 416-417 

Nikephoros Gregoras | 

Nikephoros Phokas, emperor 78, 423 

Nikephoros, patriarch 64, 94, 95,119, 393, 
394, 431, 438, 442 

Niketas of Byzantium 147, 356, 413 

Nile 20, 52 

Noah 247 

nomismata 4 

Normans 415 

North, Frederic 103 

nose 456 

nostrils 90 

nun 308 


Oberhelman 3, 22, 168-170, 175, 202, 203- 
204, 206, 217 

Odyssey 1 

oil lamp 449 

old person 125, 126, 146, 315-317 

Old Testament 3, 4, 53, 79, 82, 91, 164, 
228, 236, 290, 353-374; see also Bible 
and Torah 

Orosius 416 


pagan Arabs 243 

pagan deities 200, 201 

paloudakin 70-71, 72, 78, 97 

Pantaleon, metropolitan of Synnada 61 

parables from the New Testament 369, 371 

Paradise 7, 21, 24, 145, 146, 148, 258-262, 
338, 339, 340, 351, 353, 356, 357, 373 

paroikos 4 

Pascalis Romanus 38, 39, 40, 96, 112, 113, 
115, 127, 431, 432-433, 434, 445 

patriarch 145, 269, 285 

patriarchal throne 290 
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pearls 95, 371-372, 432-433, 437 

penis 390-39] 

perfumes 21, 85 

Peri loimikés 406, 421 

Peri tés ton eton enallagés 7 

Persian language 16, 70, 71, 77 

Persians 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 
41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 55, 56, 57, 58, 170, 
171, 175, 191 

persikomanikion 470 

Peucer, Caspar 395 

pharaoh 99, 145, 147, 154, 167, 192, 357, 
359, 362 

pharmacology 92 

Phasganon 74 

Philaretos the Merciful 340 

Philopatris 423 

philosophy 394 

Phocylides 393 

Phoebus of Antioch 129 

Photios, patriarch of Constantinople 4, 424 

Phourkisis 175 

physiognomists 243, 250 

Physiologos 106 

pigs 341-345, 449 

pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj) 186, 196, 266, 
267, 276, 310-313 


Pingree, David 396, 398, 399, 407, 418, 420 


planets 8, 48, 51, 96, 239 

Pliny 143 

poetry 130, 165, 209-210, 250, 353, 393 

Poliorkétika 78 

polo, see tzykanion, tzykanizo 

Polyaenos 427 

polygamy 21, 50, 75, 96, 252 

pomegranate 380 

pork 256, 340-345 

Poseidon 203 

Praetorium 412 

prayer 147, 247, 252, 285, 204, 295, 335- 
337; see also sala 

praying for the people 294 

presbyter 285, 291 

priesthood 428 

priestly duties 285-303 


priestly ordination 293 

priests 75, 99, 139, 145, 147, 247, 251, 253- 
254, 269, 285-303, 457 

proedros 218 

prologues of the Oneirocriticon 32 ff. 

Prometheus 58 

prophecies on Constantinople 393 

prophecy 162 

prophets 21, 24, 145, 146, 148, 162, 243, 
247, 265, 269-285 

Prosarhythmus, see rhythmical patterns in 
prose 

proskynésis 55, 57, 271 

prostration 247 

protospatharios 412 

proverbs 165, 360 

Psellos, Michael 1, 393, 401 

Ptolemy Philadelphos 410 

pulsation 406, 410 

pumpkins 435-436 

Pythagoras 408 


gabban 335 

Qadariyya 287 

даат 315, 332; see also judge 

qà'id 214 

Qatàda 180 

qibla 186, 294, 295 

Qisas al -anbiya@ 157, 164, 167 

qiyas, see analogy 

qualities of the dream interpreter 165 

Qur'àn 53, 56, 129, 131, 146, 147, 148, 
157, 160, 162, 163, 164, 165, 178, 179, 
181, 197, 228, 230, 234, 236, 250, 251, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 264, 267, 
270-271, 274, 277, 280, 287, 288, 289, 
29], 295-296, 300, 303, 305, 306, 311, 
313, 338, 339, 347, 348, 350, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 357, 359, 360, 362, 366, 372, 
373, 413 

Qusta b. Liga 244 


Raban al-Tabari 243, 244 
rabbis 251 
Rabi'ah b. Umayyah b. Khalaf 383 
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rabolion, see geomancy 

rahba (terror) 307 

rahib (monk) 307 

rain 379-381, 436 

ra'is 192 

rakaba farasan 205, 236 

ramblion, see geomancy 

raml, see geomancy 

raqaba, pl. rigab 197 

ra’s 185, 192, 193, 236 

ra’s mal 236 

Ras@ il ikhwan al-safa’ 131-132 

reading 145, 147, 269, 293, 295-296, 285, 
447; see also books 

red 339 

Resurrection of the Dead 7, 12, 21, 24, 49, 
145, 148, 256-258, 351, 353 

Revelation 357 

revelations and visions from God 238 

revolt of the Arabs 12, 380, 383-384 

rhythmical patterns in prose 
(Prosarhythmus) 86-88 

Ricklin 112 

Rigault (N. Rigaltius) 9, 10, 11, 63, 104, 
110, 111, 113, 120, 121, 127, 

ring 338 

riyása 185, 192, 236 

Rochefort, Gabriel 3, 93 

Romanos I Lekapenos, emperor 416 

Romanos II, emperor 416 

roof beams 387, 446 

Rosenthal, Franz 136-138 

royal people 290 

Ruelle, C.-E. 18, 120, 121 

Rum 245, 246, 248, 312, 417 


Saadi, Abdul Massih 242 

Saanisan, king of Persia 32, 41, 43, 47 

Sabians 55-56 

sacraments 239 

sahib al-barid 225; see also Master of the 
Post 

sáhib al-'adhàb 225 

sahib al-jaysh 225 

sahib al-kharaj 225 
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sahib al-shurta 225 

Sahl b. Bishr 400 

Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab 377 

saint 446 

sala (prayer) 295, 336; see also prayer 

Salerno 415 

Salim Abu-l-‘Ala’ 425 

Salim al-Harràni, see Salmanas 

Salm al-Harrani, see Salmanas 

Salmanas 402-403 

salt 101, 102, 438-440 

Sambucus, see Zsámboky 

Samonas 412 

sandals 64, 66, 339 

Saracens 412 

Saturn 9, 223, 224 

Scala Paradisi 241 

sceptre 58 

scientific literature 91-92, 394-411 

scribe 223, 225; see also katib 

scriptural quotations in the Oneirocriticon 
78, 161, 163, 259, 354-356 

scriptural substitution of a Quranic passage 
258 

season of the year in which dreams are 
dreamt 9, 42, 150, 153, 156, 159, 238, 
239, 369, 388-389, 435 

secret alphabets 409-411 

Seléné 217 

sémanterion, see sounding board 

semitisms 372 

Septuagint 372 

Séreim (see also Achmet, son of Sereim 
and Ibn Sirin) 285, 298, 379, 381, 388, 
390, 412 

sermon, see khutba 

sex of the dreamer 150 

sexual intercourse 55 

shaving hair 146 

sheep 77, 191, 194, 198, 236 

shield 248 

shoulder blades 75 

Sicily 415-417 

sick person 449 

silver 328-330 
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Simon magos 327 

sirat (bridge accross the infernal fire) 264 

Sirhan 132 

sklérochalinos 205, 236 

skorpismos 228, 468; see also eiskosmisis 

Slavonic language 5, 238, 409 

smoke 48, 450 

snake 247 

social position of the dreamer 9, 42, 60, 
150, 154, 155 

soldier 247 

Solomon 247 

Sonderkamp, Joseph 407 

sounding board 64-65, 66, 145, 147, 319- 
321 

southern Italy 415 

Sozomenos 175 

St. Constantine/Cyril 424 

St. Epiphanius 393 

St. Michael the Synkellos 412-413 

stars 1, 49, 55, 76, 84, 210, 213, 215, 222- 
229 

staurosis 175 

steelyard 333-335 

Steinschneider, Moritz 17, 18, 23 

stemma codicum 109, 122, 123 

Stephanites kai Ichnelates 14, 420 

Stephen of Alexandria, see Stephen the 
Philosopher 

Stephen the Philosopher 398, 425 

stones 247 

strangling 449 

Strategikon of Maurice 425 

Strohmaier, Gotthardt 22, 138, 139, 200, 
201, 423 

strouthia 95 

Stylianos Zaoutzes 218 

Suda Lexicon 74, 423 

Sufism 313, 315 

sugar 65, 67 

sugarcane 21 

Sulayman, caliph 377 

sultan (power) 199-200, 235, 291 

sultans 148, 247, 299 


sun 8, 48, 49, 51, 168, 208-217, 218, 223, 
228 

Supplies of a Traveler (Zad al-musáfir, 
Ephodia tou apodémountos) 11, 406 

swine 190 

Symeon Metaphrastes 393 

Symeon Seth 14-15, 406, 420 

Synesios of Cyrene 1, 242 

Syntipas 420 

Syrbacham 32, 34, 36, 41, 42, 103, 149, 
150, 152, 160, 161, 163, 164, 165 

Syria 17, 64, 379 

Syriac dreambook 237-240, 362 

Syriac language 65, 81, 82, 86, 89, 144, 237 

Syriac model of the Oneirocriticon 63-64 

Syriac translation of Artemidoros 136-139 

Syriacisms 137, 138 

Syrian ethnicity 11, 64, 66 

Syrianos 427 


Tafsir al-ahlàm al-kabir 28 

tahrif 289 

tail of a horse 204-205 

Talmud 129, 235, 353, 386, 388, 452 

Tannery, Paul 408 

Tarphan 32, 34, 36, 40, 41, 53-54, 103, 105 

Tarsus 404, 412 

tawl (power) 365 

teachers 21, 145, 146, 269-285 

tears 436 

technical terms, financial and administrative 
4 

teeth 247, 453 

temples 49, 170, 198-203, 299 

tent of Abraham 75 

terrace 446 

textual parallels between Artemidoros and 
the Oneirocriticon 168-169 

Themistios 1 

Theodora Doukaina, empress of Michael 
VIII 408-409, 420 

Theodore Abü Qurra 147, 356, 413, 414, 
420 

Theodore Prodromos 393 
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Theognis 353 unknown person 126 
Theophanes Continuatus 411 urination 376-379 
Theophanes Graptos 407 utterances of kings 198 
Theophanes Nonnos 144, 407 
Theophanes, Chronographia 398 Vattier, Pierre 113, 395, 446 
Theophilos of Edessa 397-398 Venancius of Moerbeke 118 
theoretical principles of dream Venus 9, 48, 49, 223, 224, 398 
interpretation 16, 238 vernacular language (Arabic) 418 
Thomas, patriarch of Jerusalem 420 vernacular words and expressions 67, 68 
thorns 370 virgin 465 
Thucydides 427 vizier 187, 202, 218, 221, 222, 224 
Tigris 390 Volksliteratur 91 
Tihon, Anne 396 vomit 248 
time required for the fulfillment of a dream 
156, 158, 238, 239, 434, 451-452 wáli 214, 365 
time that a dream is dreamt 9, 151, 152, wall 446 
158, 238 Wansleben, Johann Michael 15 
Tollius, Jakob 121 warfare 73 
Torah 129, 251, 353, 562 water 247, 345, 346, 379-381, 390 
trees 55, 87, 88, 148, 158, 159 way of life of the dreamer 155 
Tricassus Mantuanus 10 wheat 368-370 
True Cross 183, 186 whips 318 


truthful dreams 238 | white clothes 366-367 
truthfulness of dreams according to the day William of Aragon 118 


of the week in which they are dreamt wine 346, 340 


oe : by angels 267. “пе making 349-350, 358-359 

eee of utterances by angels - wolf 247, 449 
deliveri 291-292 

truthfulness of utterances by Christ 270, ned be: зеп 

277 woman leading prayer 296-299 

woman priest 285, 286, 296-299 

truthfulness of utterances by holy figures DEC : 

270 woman ringing the sounding board 321 


women 149, 217 
wood 328-330 
writing 447 
Wiistenfeld, F. 16 


truthfulness of utterances by icons 282 
truthfulness of utterances by prophets 283 
tul (length) 365 

Turkish language 16 

Tuhfat al-muluk 134 


tzykanion, tzykanizó 70-71, 75, 124 Yazid П, caliph 130, 377 


yellow 339 
“Чата? 313. 338 young person 125, 126, 146, 196, 247, 304, 
Ullmann, Manfred 138-139 315-317, 458 


‘Umar al-Khayyam 297-298, 375, 389, 391 Уилапі (Greek language) 417 

“Umar b. al-Khattàb 383 

Umayyad dynasty 377 Zad al-musáfir, see Supplies of a Traveler 
umma (nation of islam) 251, 290, 357 zamara 70, 73, 101 
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zatrikion, zatrikizo 70, 73 zoulapion, zoulapin, see julep 

Zayn al-Tabari, see Raban al-Tabari Zsámboky, János (Johannes Sambucus) 5, 
zina 465 7, 12, 108 

Zoroaster 407 zunnar 324 

Zoroastrianism 47, 48-51, 243, 245, 251, Zuretti, C. O. 408 
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